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problem  in  the  western  tradition,  the  first  three  readings  of 
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THE  SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY 
A Mott  to  the  Public  Domain  Edition 


The  Shoeing  of  Western  Society  is  a one-semester  course  in  the  history  of 
M— tom  civlUt&tiM  developed  at  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Development  Center 
ee  COmeple  leetltute  of  Technology  under  a grant  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
MlWtlli*  end  Welfare.  Intended  for  the  first  semester  of  tenth'  grade,  it  is  the 
fhft#  mmnm:  course  in  an  integrated  and  sequential  four-year  high  school  social 
mUm  curriculum  for  able  students,  the  top  quarter  of  a typical  high  school 
*lcee»  fit  course  exssiines  the  causes  and  effects  of  major  movements  that  have 
IWild  ttt  distinctive  economic,  political,  social  and  ideological  characteristics 
Of  uos  tarn  culture. 

These  materials  and  the  teaching  strategies  explained  in  the  accompanying 
feacher's  Manual  m*9  originally  developed  during  the  summer  of  1964.  After  a 
-rial  in  five  fittaburgb  high  schools  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  they  were  extensively 
revised  during  Ho  spring  and  summs?  of  1965  and  tried  again.  Even  though  teachers 
and  acudanta  found  dm  revised  version  superior  to  the  first  draft,  the  second 
tridl  has  revealed  m number  of  shortcomings  in  the  present  version.  Limited  time 
end  fmuds  proclmdeo  another  revision  before  placing  the  materials  in  the  public 
daaein#  This  not#  explains  briefly  whet  we  believe  to  be  the  major  faults  of  the 
eutiNM&et*  Similar  amalyses  accompany  all  of  the  courses  we  have  released. 

Tfco  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  decided  to  release 
materials . developed  under  its  auspices  into  the  public  domain.  This  policy  in 
mo  Sanaa  indicates  the  endorsement  * of  HEW.  Officials  in  the  Office  of  Education 
of  MU  have  examined  our  work  only  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Social  Studies 
Curriculum  Development  Center  has  met  the  terms  of  its  contract.  Permission  to 
release  these  materials  implies  only  performance;  it  does  not  imply  either 
approval  or  disapproval  by  HEW  of  the  subject  emphases  or  teaching  strategies 
developed. 

Legally  all  the  material  developed  in  the  Center  under  its  contract  now 
becomes  public  property.  It  may  be  reproduced  in  any  form  by  anyone  for  any  use, 
but  it  cannot  be  copyrighted.  The  reader  of  the  public  domain  version  of  The 
Shaping  of  Western  Society  trill  notice,  however,  that  a large  number  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  student  readings  developed  by  the  Center  have  not  been 
included.  These  articles  were  originally  published  elsewhere  and  were  adopted, 
sometimes  in  edited  form,  with  permission  of  the  author  or  publisher  for  use 
only  in  an  experimental  edition.  The  original  copyright  taken  out  by  the  authors 
or  publishers  of  these  selections  remains  in  force.  We  cannot  give  permission  to 
reproduce  this  material,  nor  can  we  reproduce  it  ourselves  in  the  public  domain 
version.  In  order  to  make  the  public  domain  version  as  useful  as  possible  for 
teachers  and  curriculum  experts,  we  have  indicated  briefly  the  content  of  each 
copyrighted  selection  and  we  have  given  full  bibliographic  references  so  that 
others  may  read  the  material  in  full. 

The  purpose  of  an  experimental  program  is  to  discover  the  weaknesses  of 
new  instructional  materials  as  well  as  their  strengths.  On  the  whole,  the  Social 
Studies  Curriculum  Development  Center at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  has 
found  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  to  be  superior  to  existing  world  history 
programs.  Test  results  indicate  that  the  students  who  have  taken  this  course 
perform  equally  well  on  national^  standard ized  world  history  testa  as  a matched 
group  of  students  who  took  a traditional  world  history  course.  At  the  same  time, 
the  students  in  the  experimental  program  seem  to  have  mastered  the  mode  of  inquiry 
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w«y  into  typical  world  history  textbooks  In  topics  which  find  their 

omissions  to  be  harmful  to  ’the  stud«ii-e< '»  « ?,  et!V  w®  *lave  not  found  these 
western  history.  One  omissioh  has  wl  U u^erstandln8  of  the  course  of 
explaining  how'the  ^ 1 £?«"*«*  ln 

contain  a separate  unit  on  the  PrAhA«panf  D - ^ ^ ,•  course  does  not 

Reformation  are  discussed  in  several  of  the  imi>0ti<>S£«  tho“sh  the  effects  of  the 
difficult  for  students  to  relate  social  nom<£,*  ^ omission  has  made  it 
Europe  to  the  chunges  in  waluo^^c^^^  SKST  * 


included  for  antKoroughhUnderstandingrofatheaeventUin  it lmpo^tant  events  has  been 

in  1914  on  the  basis  of  very  skimov  in  forma  *•»««  °2S#.uf  t?e  raa^or  Eur°Pean  powers 
European  leaders.  Other  readings^  the  co«s“  buffer  fr»  tuT^lult?" 


difficult  to'read*  documents  which  students  find 

tenth  grade  students  cannot  fully  comprehend  SeTheaoroblein8S|WlUi!h  *Ven  ®ble 
the  vocabulary  Itself  but  from  the  archaic  sfvlIhinPwhtihm  !riS*?  "f*  !°  rauch  £rom 
are  written.  Translations  of  several  of  thf 'a*?  lB  "hlah  many  of  the  documents 
overcome  this  weakness.  e documents  into  modern  language  should 


We  have,  found  thkt  students  have  had  difficultv  rploHno  #.v, 

each  other.  For  example,  thev  have  diffwi*  r®latin8jthe  separate  units  to 

call  the  Renaissance  happened^concurrentlv  withUt*iAr®tan?un8d:that  What  hlstorians 
the  development  of  scientific  thoueht  an/af'tu  * 5rowth  o£  nat ion-states  and 
on  the  Renaissance,  the  develonmont  #•<  mar^et  economy.  Since  the  units 

entific  revolution)  andth^develoomen  t ll^Vl  ^ ^land.  and  France,’  the  ad® 
the  students  seem  -to  think  th^t*  piiaea  the  market  economy  follow  each  other* 

The  teachers  of  this  do^  plaCe  one  aft«  ^he  other 

other.  Perhaps  a series  of  chlS!  ? ®?P  in  hw  ^ese  units  relate  to  each 

misunderstandings  dising  from  a pool  sense  " chronoloj^  t0  ^ 


everywhere**^  vorsto"  ®£  °»*  work  proves  fruitful  to  teachers 

hope  that  a number  of  teachera°^^e«vf*g*~«*d  5ff*. your  a*P«f«“ce  with  it.  He 
ver.ion.  of  this  cour.r^  IlL^eJ!f  .!?f  ?ubl,i,he5«  wlU  dav«lop  their  own 
earn  tho.  matariil. -aka  thair  way  Lto  cui.r^T 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OP  THE  ■ COURSE  FOR  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Carl  Becker,  a fawpua  Awerlcan  hlatorlan,  one*  defined  history  as  "the 
memory  of  society." % Just  as  an  individual  is  lost  without  the  memory  of 
his  personal  life,  he  argued,  a society  is  lost  without  history*  Without 
history,  we  would  be  unable  to  place  ourselves  in  time  and  space  or  to  see 
ourselves  in  the  long  perspective  of  the  past.  History1  links  us  with  our 
ancestors  and  provides  a way  for  our  children  to  learn  about  us* 

But,  Becker  argued,  every  man  must  be  his  own  historian*  He  believed  that 
the  past  dl4  not  speak  for  itself.  The  facts  were  there,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  them,  printed  on  the  pages  of  books  or  standing  mutely  as  buildings 
or  staters,  but  each  person  interpreted  these  facts  for  himself.  How  he 
interpreted  them  depended  on  a number  of  factors:  the  selection  of  facts 

available,  the  criteria  he  used  to  select  facts,  the  problems  he  chose  to 
investigate,  and  the  rules  of  evidence  he  followed*  Hence,  to  study 
history  a man  must  know  how  to  Interpret  the  past.  Some  historians  would 
even  argue  that  history  is  a method  of  studying  the  past* 

This  course  is  based  on  the  assumption  * that  every  student  should  learn  to 
interpret  past  events*  Not  that  traditional  factual  information  has  bee 
neglected.  The  pages  that  follow  are  filled  with  the  names  of  some  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  western  world  and  with  the  deeds  which  made  then 
famous.  If  also  Includes  information  about  ordinary  people,  the  nemel@?s 
millions  who  have  always  made  up  the  bulk  of  society*  We  have  omitted 
information  about  some  subjects  studied  in  many  world  history  courses  in 
order  to  allow  time  to  study  a few  topics  in  depth  and  to  learn  to  interpret 
accurately* 

the  course  Investigates  some  of  the  most  significant  and  dramatic;  ;^ente  in 
,the  history  of  Western  man*  Americans  are  the  heirs  of  traditions  Mrs 
thousands  of  years  ago  and  developed  in  a variety  of  ways  in  differ? Mt 
western  nations*  Today  these  western  ideas  and  Institutions  have  mm 
• enormous  impact  on  the  non* western  world  where  they  are  tearing  traditional 
societies  asunder,  just  as  traditional  Europe  was  transformed  by  th^se 
same  innovations*  No  one  can  understand  contemporary  India  or  ChiM  unless 
he  knows  about  the  western  institutions  and  ideas  which  are  helping  to 
chape  them* 

This  course  invites  each  student  to  be  his  own  historian*  It  begins  with 
a study  of  the  way  in  which  historians  interpret  the  past  in  order  to 
Introduce  students  to  the  principles  of  historical  analysis*  Every 
succeeding  unit  takes  up  one  society  or  one  problem  in  the  western  tradi- 
\ tion*  The  first  three  readings  of  each  unit  consist  of  source  materials 
of  various  kinds  from  which  students  are  asked  to  make  an  interpretation* 

The  summary  essay  which  follows  gives  an  opportunity  to  look  at  interpreta- 
tions in  a new  light  and  to  connect  one  unit  with  another* 
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You  will  probably  find  .tfeiv  thie  course  is  quite  different  f row  history 
courses  you  have  taken  in  the  past*  In  the  first  place « there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  cover  all  'of  history,  for  that  is  ah  impossible  task,  instead, 
you  will  focus  your  attention  of  seventeen  important  issues  each  of  which 
includes  the  way  in  which  one  dr  more  western  traditions  have  developed* 

Hence , we  will  be  less  concerned  with  learnings  maximum  number  of  facts  than 
we  will  with  interpreting  some  Important  historical  developments.  We  will 
omit  some  material  that  is  usually  included  in  tenth  grade  world  history, 
such  as  a study  of  the  major  wars  fought  by  mankind  in  the  last  2,000  years* 
the  other  hand,  we  will  include  sooe  material  that  is  not  usually  covered 
school  history  courses— a detailed  study  of  the  economy,  of  the  Middle 
:Ages,  fcr  example^- ^ 

FormaJclasses  will  meet  only  four  days  a week*  On  the  fifth  day  students 
Will  come  to  their  classroom  where  they  will  work  on  special  projects  designed 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  course*  On  Tthe  whole,.  the  course  will  be 
taught  inductively*  Students  will  be  expected  to  come  to  their  own  conclusions 
from  the  material  presented,  and  they  will , be  required  to  fit  material  from 
successive  lessons  together^ rYhey  will  have  frequent  opportunities  to  study 
^the  techniques  of  historians  through  the  readings,  many  of  which  have  been 
specifically  designed  to  emphasise  method.  This  entire  approach  to  learning 
is  based  upon  well-founded  psychological  principles  supported  by  abundant 


Students  will  be  given  a short  examination  each  week  as  well  as  occasional 
quizzes  to  check  reading*  There  will  be  one  major  research  paper  written 
during  the  semes ter.  A book  review  based  on  a book  selected  by  the  student 
in  an  area  of  his  interest  will  also  be  assigned*  There  may  also  be  other 
short  papers  from  time  to  time.  Grades  will  be  based  on  examinations , papers, 
clast  recitation  and  oral  reports*  Since  only  able  students  have  been  admitted 
to  the  course,  we  expect  most  of  you  to  earn  A of  1 on  your  report  cards* 

Althcugh  this  course  has  bacn  prepared  with  great  care.  It  is  new  end  it  is 
experimental . We  undoubtedly  have  made  seme  errors*  Some  readings,  for 
example,  may  be  too  difficult  and  occasionally  a lSsson  may  require  more  than 
ohe»halfhourto  prepare*  We  ask  your  cooperation  to  help  us  correct  any 
mistakes  we  may  have  made*  let  your  teacher  know  what  you  think  of  the  read- 
ings* Tell  him  how  long  you  spend  on  your  preparations  each  day  and  Whether 
or  not  the  audio-visual  aids  help  you  learn  more* 

This  book  is  divided  into  sovonteon  chaptsrs  each  of  which  deals  with  an 
historical  issue  that  baa  pusslad  historiaas*  Bach  chapter  ia  divided  into 
parts*  • A . . 


m 
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l.;  An  opening  page  called  "Seating  the  Issue"  which  explatns 
the  nature  of  the  issue  we  will  be  studying.  Read  this 
statement  carefully  and  write -down  op  a piece  of  notepapcr 
the  aajfor  questions  which  you  will  be  trying  to  answer 
during  the  fpur  dayi  we  spend  on  the  unit. 

Three  lessons  containing  readings  from  sources  which  provide 

r " the  data  fdr  your  Interpretation.  Read  then  carefully, 
taking  notes  around  the  study  questions  and  on  other  issues 
which'  seem  Important  to  you. 

- i® terpretlve  essay  which  places  the  entire  subject  into 
\ historical  perspective.  You  should  read  this  essay  to  note 
significant  about  the  period  we  are  studying  and  to 
check  your  Interpretations  of  the  evidence  against  a 
scholar* s account. 

The  readings  generally  follow  a common  pattern.  Each  has  an  introduction  to 
relate  the  reading  to  other  parts  of  the  chapter  and  other  units  of  the  course. 
The  introduction  will  usually  be  followed  by  a aeries  of  study  questions  to 
help  focus  your  attention  on  the  soit  important  Issues  to  study.  The  rest  of 
each  reading  contains  the  evidence  you  will  use  to  make  your  interpretation* 
The  interpretive  essays  do  not  have  study  questions. 

Thu  are  expected  to  read  each  day* a lesson  and  to  take  notes  on  the  reading 

Yf*1  co*c  to  class.  You  ought  to  get  a looseleaf  notebook  which  can 
hold  both  your  homework  and  your  classroom  notes. 

• r % \ , . 

Moteteking  is  a vital  skill.  We  suggest  that  you  read  and  take  notes  each 
evening  in  the  following  manner. 

8 S&&B.  &S.  lesson  number  and  the  title  of  the  reading  at  the  ton 
of  a piece  of  paper.  ~ “ 

2*  Read  the  Introduction  carefully.  Do  not  take  running  notes  on  the 
Introduction,  but  read  to  discover  three  things:  1.  what  the 

reading  is  about,  2.  how  it  fits  into  the  entire  chapter,  and  3. 
what  kinds  of  evidence  will  be  presented.  After  you  have  read 
the  Introduction  either  Jot  down  in  brief  form  the  answers  to 
these  three  questions  or  keep  them  in  your  mind  as  you  read.  ; 

3. 


4. 


Scad  the  Questions:  Make  a mental  note  of  what  you  should  look 
for  in  the  documents  to  follow. 

Skim  the  first  document  in  the  reading.  Write  down  the  title  of 
the  document  and  the  name  of  the  author  on  your  note  paper.  Read 
the  first  sentence  in  each  paragraph.  When  you  have  finished, 
try  to  state  in  your  own  words  what  the  evidence  seams  to 
Indicate  about  the  issue  being  discussed. 


5.  Read  the  document  carefully  and  take  running  notes.  Do  not  read 
first  and  then  read  again  for  notes.  Do  not  underline  or  mark  the 
text  in  any  way.  Write  down  in  your  notes  ail  evidence  which  will 
J help  you  answer  the  questions  in  the  reading.  Try  to  select  only 
that  evidence  that  hears  upon  the  issue.  If  you  take  notes  on 
everything  you  will  only  duplicate  the  reading  itself.  As  you 
write  down  the  evidence t put  in  parenthesis  next  to  the  note  what 
conclusion  the  evidence  seems  to  Indicate  about  the  questions  asked 
of  you.  Repeat  the  process  of  skimming  and  taking  notes  for  the 
remaining  documents. 


6.  §2.  over  your  notes.  underlining  kev  ideas  and  words.  This 

procedure  is  the  best  way  to  begin  learning  the  information  in  the 
lesson.  , \7 


7.  Try  to  answer  the  study  questions.  When  you  have  finished  studying 
your  notes,  try  to  answer  the  study  questions  for  yourself.  Do 
not  write  out  the  answers  to  the  questions.  You  would  only  be 
repeating  the  information  in  your  notes  if  you  do  this.  Use  this 
step  to  see  whether  or  not  you  got  the  important  points  from  the 
documents  in  preparation  for  class  discussion.  v 


Two  other  study  techniques  will  be  useful.  First,  keep  a vocabulary  list  in 
which  you  enter  all  new  words  and  their  definitions.  This  should  Include 
words  from  the  readings  and  from  class  discussion.  Second;  keep  your  class 
notes  and  your  reading  notes  together  in  your  notebook  so  that  you  can  review 
for  tests  without  flipping  through  a mass  of  paper  to  find  material  which 
goes'  together.  - • • - •,  , • 


Tour  teacher,  will  help  you  if  you  have  trouble  with  this  note  taking  technique 
and  will  criticise  your  notes  in  an  individual  conference  if  you  request  one*  ; 

Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  help  on  this  or  any  other  problem  which  spay  beset  JA 
you  during  the  year.  Remember that problems  are  most  easily  solved  when  you  ^ 
.catch  -them  early,  not  after  you  are  in  academic  difficulty. '■> ; 
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. UNIT  I 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  . HISTORY 
Stating  the  Issue 


Today  we  begin  a formal  study  of  history.  Our  first  task  la  to 
find,  out  what  history  1®,  I®  ijt  merely  a®  the  dictionary  spy® 

”a  narrative  of  event®**  or  **a  systematic,  written  account  of 
•vent®,  particularly  of  those  affecting  a nation.  Institution, 
i science  or  art * usually  connected  with  a philosophical  explana- 
tlon  pf  :heir  causes**?  Is  it:  Instead  only  "one  man* a Interpreta- 
tion of  the  past,**  or  as  VoltSire  said,  *’a  pack  of  tricks  we  play 
oil  the  deed**7C  Or  la  it  primarily  i^way  of  thinking,  a set  of 
***** L ' -Cettr  ■mMi^pnHi^lLaCU^ 

The  f Irpt  six  assignment  a in  thlscourse  have  been  designed  to 
enconragve  Stch  student  to  work  out  hls  ovn  definition  of  history, 
Notice  that  we  do  npi^suggeit  that  everyone  iihouid  arrive  at 
exactly  the  same  understanding  of  this  term;  Historians  disagree 
with  each  other  shout  the  na^ 

hundredsofvolumerhave  been  written  to  attest  to  find  a defini* 

^ tion  of  hist^y  Shich  everyone  in  the  profession  could  actept,^.; 

So  far  no  author  he?  reached  this  goal.  When  even  experts  dies- 
gree,  student s^hould  not  be  expected  to  reach  a consensus. 

Nor  should  cheybt  expected  to  understand  the  nature  of  history 
in  one  week's  work.  These  six  assignments  merely  introduce  the 
topic  and  present  opportunities  to  .develop  aflrst  approximation 
of  the  nature  off historical  Investigation,  Throughout  the  course, 
students  who  use  this  book  will  have  frequent  opportunities  to 
Increase  their  knowledge  about  historical procedures  and  toapply 
historical  techniques  to  a great  variety  of  situstiohs,  Only  hy 
successfully  applying the  tools o£  analysis  can  anyont  be  certain 
. that  he  has  mastered  them.  • 

We  will  concentrate  our  study  of  the  nature  of  history  on  a few 
^y  Issues*  Whet  will  a historian  accept  as  fact?  What  determines 
how  he  categorlses  facts  lnto  groups  of  ralated  events?  How 
doea  he  develop  and  validate  hypotheses?:  How  can  he  daal  with  the 
problem  of  overeomliig  a mindtfetgrowlngoutofhlaentlre  life; 
experience?  These  aro  the  quiations  whl^  wm  will  try  to  n 
ansver  in  Unit  I.  ■ : . ; 
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READING  X 


THIS  NATURE  Of  HISTORY 


A historian  who  collects  information  from  newspapers  or  other  sources  must 
arrange  his  data  for  Ills  readers.  His  job  is  to  decide  the  question  he 
wishes  to  investigate  and  the  arrangement  of  evidence  used  to  prove  the 
point  he  wishes  to  mafke.  If  he  did  not  arrange  evidence*  he  could  only 
list  facts  helter-skelter  kino  pattern  whatsoever.  No  one  would  waste 
his  time  reading  such  an  account. 


We  shall  begin  our  study  of  history  by  Investigating  the  problem  of  the 
arrangement  of  data.  In  order  to  concentrate  on  this  problem  without 
becoming  involved. in  a true  historical  subject,  we  have  chosen  data  which 
would  not  usually  be  considered  historical  at  all.  In  class*  however*  • 
we  will  be  able  to  examine  the  implications  of  Our  conclusions  for  the 
study  of  history. 


Below  you  will  find  a list  of  eighteen  words;  You  are  to  arrange  these 
words  in  groups  of  things  which  sciem  to  belong  to  each  other  for  some 
reason.  For  examplev  if  we  had  given  you .the  words  pine  tree*  tiger  and 
iron  ore  you  could  classify  them  as  animal*  vegetable  and  mineral.  You 
can  probably  thlnkof  a nuubeV  of  additional  ways  to  classify  thise  three 
terms.  Hek*  asmany  classifications  of  the  eighteen  terms  belcw  as  you 
can  think  of  in half  hour*-  v Come  to  class  prepared  to  discuss  what  you 


shark 

tuna 

pike 

turkey  > 

v condor-  ° : 

eagle 

rabbit 

U'4  ostrich-  - ; 

-sheep  ' -.•"•7: 

'CSt: 

^-7;liion.,‘.7 

v.  7;  *;■.?/ pheasant : . 

grouse  7 ^ 

black  basa 

collie  dog 

rainbow  trout  r 

-,i«>  li ,>> elephant  fc;. 

barracuda' 
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READING  II 


EVIDENCE  AND  INFERENCE : PROVING  A HYPOTHESIS 

Historians  never  collect  data  helter-skelter.  If  they  did*  they  would / take 
notes  about  everythiog  they  read.  No  historian  Operates  in  this  fashion. 

He  selects'  the  data  he  wants  to  record  in  his  notes  and  then  selects  again 
from  his  notes  those  pieces  of  evldence  (facts)  that  he  will  use  to  prove  . 

- his  point.  Every  step  in  the  process  of  writ ing  a book  oran  article 
. involves  selection*  •<  - 


How  Hoot  a historian  start  to  select!  Ha  usually  starts  with  a questions 
Vliat  caused  World  War  I?  Why  did  the  United  ftatas  become  mere  democratic 
ln\  the  11130*  a!  What  was  tha  most  important  contribution  of  tha  Romans  to 
tha  was  taro  heritage!  Than  he  begins.  to  do  research,  reading  and  col  lae  tint 
notas  about  Ms  topic » Before  long  ha  starts  to  develop  a hypothesis,  a 
taotativa  answer  to  tha  quest  loo*  As  ha  gathers  more  data,  ha  revises  his 
hypothesis;  Its  nay  abandon  it  entirely  if  ha  finds  enough  evidence  against 
it.  In  this  case,  ha  will  .be  forced  to  develop  another  hypothesis  to  guide 
his  research.  Eventually  ha  will  conclude  that  the  hypothesis  ho  has 
developed  really  explains  ..the  facts  of  the  case.  Ha  is  than  ready  to  write 
his  conclusions. 

This  procedure  sounds  far  wore  simple  than  it  really  is.  Where  does  ha 
get  tha  idea  for  his  hypothesis  in  the  first  placet  How  does  he  decide 
when  a hypothesis  has  been  proved!  How  should  he  arrange  his  evidence  to 
’ support  his  explanation  in  such  a wsy  that  readers  will  agree  with  hint 
These  are  all  questions  which  we  will  try  to  answer  during  this  course. 

Today  we  will  investigate  the  way  in  which  jvo  historians  developed 
hypotheses  and  tried  to  prove  or  disprove  then.  The  article  you  will  read 
concerns  the  controversy  about  the  Xensington  Rune  Stone,  a slab  narked 
.with  Runic  inscriptions  which  was  discovered  in  Minnesota  la  life.  We 
will  introduce  further  evidence  about  this  stone  in  class.  As  you  read, 
keep  the  following  questions  in  minds 

1.  How  does  the  author  begin  this  article!  Do  most 
historians  start  research  in  a similar  way! 

2.  What  was  the  original  hypothesis  about  the  authenticity 
of  the  stone!  What  evidence  made  scholars  think  It 
was  a forgery! 

3.  What  was  the  next  hypothesis  about  the  stone!  What 
evidence  prompted  a new  investigation!  Why  have  many 
historians  decided  that  the  stone  is  an  authentic 
relic! 

4.  Are  you  convinced  that  the  stone  Is  genuine! 


THE  RIDDLE  OP  THE  KENSINGTON  STONE* 


* Prom  Thomas  R.  Henry,  "The  Riddle  of  the  Kensington  Stone,n  - 
in  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,  Vol.  221,  August  21,  1P48,  25+. 

This  article  chronicles  the  work  of  Hjalmar  Holand  to  establish  the 
^validity  of  the  Xensington  Rune  Stems.  Holand  met  the  objections 
of  those  who  believed  the  Stone  s fraud  by  extensive  linguistic 
analysis,  consulting  the  records  of  the  Swedish  kingdom,  and  by 
developing  geological  arguments.  • 
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HEADING  III 
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HOW  THE  HIMORtAH  DECIDES  WHAT  18  FACT 


In  Beading  U «•  dlocoversd  that  historians  use  facts  to  validate 
■ypoCniiti  • W§  also  learned  thaw  scholars  often  dliairct  about  what  la 
mt  aM  what  la  not*  Some  historians  accept  a statement  as  fact  uhlle 
others  ttjict  it  because  of  differences  in  their  fraaes  of  reference. 

*•  studied  axamplss  of  this  generalisation  in  class  yesterday. 

•ometimaf.  historians  Hava  only  one  source  for  a statement  of  fact.  In 
,!!!??«  cases  § however,  titty  hare  two  or  aore  sources.  Often  the  sources 
v:*l  disagree ♦ Because  each  author  has  his  own  frame  of  reference  froa 
which  he  views  an  event,  tie  will  select  some  of  the  things  he  sees  to 
describe  and  reject  others.  Another  eye-witness  alght  sake  an  entirely 
different  selection.  Yet  the  historian  must  rely  heavily  on  eye-witness 
accounts  to  obtain  the. evidence  he  heeds  to  validate  a hypothesis . 

Today**  reading  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  decide  which  facts  can  be 
accepted  from  two  authors  who  disagree  on  many  details.  Suppose  that 
civilisation  on  earth  had  been  destroyed  by  hydrogen  war.  You  have  Just 
landed  from  Sara  (we  won't  speculate  about,  what  you  look  like  or  how  you 
Sot  here)  . You  know  how  to  road  both  English  and  Russian  bccausa  your 
•idgat  computer  makes  inatant  translations  into  Martian.  In  a time  capsula 
buriad  on  tba  aits  of  ancioht  Maw  York  (or  Kyawk*  as  Theodora  Blkel,  play- 
ing tha  archeologist  of  tha  future,  called  it)  you  discover  a yellowed 
magazine  containing  an  account  of  a revolution  in  a place  called  Hungary. 

In  another  time  capsule  on  the  alto  Of  ancient  Moscow  you  discover  e 
fading  script  of  a radio  broadcast  describing  this  asms  event.  Tha  two 
accounts  are  all  the  information  you'  have • As  S historian*  Martian 
variety*  it  la  your  task  to  dacldo  what  the  facte  art.  How  would  you  to 
about  doing  sot 
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As  you  read  these  two  artidoa  (One  actually  it  . taken  from  TIMS  end  the 
other  ie  e verbatim  account  of  a broadcast  from  gadio  Moscow)  think  about 
tho  following  questions: 


...<  / 


l • Which  of 

theae  accounta*  if  hither,  do  you  eccopt? 

Do  you  d 
In  other 

link  each  might  be , right  in  parts  end  wrong 

;pefta?“  . ..  v 

f'*"v  hp.  ‘tiie‘.'  ti 

to  eccounti  agree  about  anything?  ; ; If  the 

two.^Cdl 

lilts  do  agree  about  something  # are  you  ; 

Willing  J 

* * **  # 1 

:o  accept  it;  ee  a fact ? Why  or  why  not? 

3.  '’Whit-vAre’- 

some  of  the  issues  oh  - which  the  accounts 

differ?; 

How  would  you  decide  which,  if  either*  is 

":.^v;C p&teit. 

• V ; '■  • . 

^.  ;***  *:  •;  /.*.  V . • •"‘.’v  ?.»  .*  • . ’ , , t ;N;;  *. 

vv-  n«  five  daysof  fuedok* 

v ...  '» * * hj  . '•  .j.  *■ 

' from  IQS|‘  Ifol.  i2>  1956* 


This  account  oftherevoltln  Hungary  was  based  upon  the  tales  of 
: refugees,! leeingfronBudapest.  , Ttisi  TIMS  '.article.,  tells  of  the 
actlohS  of  tho  Russlsns  in  response  to  student  snd  worker  uprisings 
^In^Hiihisr^'i'  capltaf  ;:-Acc^b^|  talks  of  those  who  Caballed 

aggiiist  the  g^eri#tpt  xi  Hf readout  lighter^  bravely  rosietlng 
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REMARKS  BROADCAST  ON  RADIO  MOSCOW , NOVEMBER  10,  1956 

E.  M.  Basarlna 

(E.  M.  Basarlna  la  a Russian  news  commentator) 

We  arrived  in  Hungary  on  19  October  with  other  Soviet  tourists.  We  spent 
four  days  touring  this  beautiful  country  and  were  everywhere  given  a most 
cordial  and  hearty  welcome.  On  Tuesday,  23  October,  on  our  way  to  a 
theatre  we  saw  crowds  of  people  In  the  streets  of  Budapest.  They  were 
lined  up  In  ranks  and  carried  placards,  many  of  which  bore  the  Inscription 
"Long  Live  Hungary!"  ...  The  students  together  with  members  of  the 
intelligentsia  and  workers  were  demanding  the  redress  of  errors  and 
omissions  committed  by  the  Hungarian  Government.  They  were  legitimate 
demands.  ... 

On  that  first  evening  I saw  from  the  hotel  in  which  we  were  staying  a man 
with  a rifle  appear  on  the  deserted  street.  He  took  up  a position  In  one 
of  the  drives  and,  taking  careful  aim,  began  shooting  out  the  street  lamps. 
The  lamps  went  out  one  by  one  and  darkness  enveloped  the  street.  What 
prompted  the  marksman  to  do  this?  Just  hooliganism?  Hardly.  I think  he 
was  one  of  the  bright  sparks  of  the  reactionary  underground  who  wanted  to 
create  confusion  and  chaos  In  the  city.  Quite  soon  afterwards  there  were 
flashes  of  gunfire  and  sounds  of  battle  and  we  saw  wrecked  and  burning 
buildings  In  the  streets  of  Budapest,  overturned  tram-cars  and  other 

vehicles.  Firing  would  die  down  and  then  flare  up  again.  Hostile  elements 
were  aiming  at  paralysing  the  city's  life  but  the  workers  of  Budapest  were 
spelling  the  rebels.  Detachments  of  armed  workers  tried  to  restore  order 
in  the  streets  and  prevent  looting.  In  many  places,  including  the  area 
around  our  hotel,  workers'  patrols  were  posted.  ... 

One  member  of  our  hotel  staff,  a middle-aged  man  with  grey  hair,  told  us: 

Our  workers  cannot  have  had  a hand  In  this  looting  and  rioting.  It  is 
fascism  raising  Its  head."  And  that  is  what  it  was.  The  counter-revolu- 
tionary underground  was  In  action  In  Budapest.  Fascist  reactionary  elements 
had  arrived  there  from  abroad.  The  hostile  venture  was  gathering  momentum 
and  the  Hungarian  Government  asked  the  USSR  Government  for  aid.  In  response 
to  this  request  Soviet  military  units  stationed  in  Hungary  under  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  entered  Budapest  to  help  to  restore  order.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  Hungarians  welcomed  this  move  In  the  hope  that  life  In  the  city 
would  quickly  return  to  normal.  I myself  saw  In  one  street  how  the  people 
were  welcoming  the  Soviet  tanks. 

One  Hungarian,  a member  of  the  hotel  staff,  described  the  following  incident 
to. us.  Flremen-volunteer s,  absolutely  unarmed,  were  putting  out  a fire 
in  one  of  the  public  buildings.  Suddenly,  from  a small  house  opposite, 
shots  were  fired  by  fascist  louts  who  opened  fire  on  the  unarmed  firemen. 
8everal  of  them  fell.  Our  tank  was  stationed  in  the  street.  The  tankmen 
Immediately  aimed  their  gun  at  the  house  where  the  bandits  were  entrenched. 
This  was  sufficient  to  make  them  run • into  a side  street ••  Several  firemen 
ran  up  to  the  tank  and  shook  hands  with  the  tankmen.  This  episode  gives*  a 
good  testimony  of  the  attitude  of  the  Hungarians  towards  the  Soviet  troops. 
However,  reaction,  did  not  cease  its  activities*  When  we  walked  along 
some  of  the  streets  we  saw  that  the  walls  of  houses  were  thickly  covered 
with  counter-revolutionary  posters*  ... 
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When  Soviet  troops  began  withdrawing  from  Budapest  an  unbridled  White  Terror 
*5!v*u  the  Hungarian  capital.  We  Soviet  tourists  recall  this  time 
‘l®rror*  difficult  to  describe  the  chaos  which  reigned  In  the 

city  where  public  W eldings  were  destroyed,  shops  looted,  end  where  crowds 
of  armed  bandits,  obviously  fascists,  walked  along  the  streets  conmlttlng 
bestial  murders  in  broad  daylight.  I shall  never  forget  what  I saw  with 
my  own  eyes.  I think  it  was  on  30  or  31  October.  A man  in  a sports  suit 
walked  along  the  L&nln  Boulevard.  He  might  have  been  one  of  those  who 
tried  to  restorq  order  In  the  city.  Several  armed  ruffians  wearing 
counter-revolutionary  tricolours  ran  up  to  him.  A horrible  Inhuman  cry 
was  heard.  A whole  crowd  of  bandits  appeared  from  somewhere.  I was  unable 
to  sea  what  they  were  doing  with  their  victim,  but  in  a few  talnutes  he  was 

hanging  on  a nearby  tree  with  an  eye  gouged  out  and  his  face  slashed  with 
knives. 

Some  time  ago  I read  how  the  fascists  in  Germany  burnt  progressive  litera- 
ture on  bonfires.  We  saw  similar  things.  ...A  group  of  some  hooligans 
lpoted  and  set  fire  to  the  House  of  Books.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 

books  were  smouldering  in  the  muddy  street.  W«  were  there,  witnesses  of 
this  barbarity.  The  works  of  Chekhov,  Shakespeare,  Tolstoi,  Pushkin,  and 
other  famous  authors  were  lying  in  the  mud,  black  smoke  rising.  We  saw 
an  old  man  who  lifted  a few  books,  then  carefully  wiped  the  mud  with  his 
sleeve,  pressed  them  to  his  breast  and  walked  slowly  away.  Many  people 
did  the  same. 

In  the  Hotel  "Peace®'  the  atmosphere  in  those  days  was  extremely  tense. 

The  counter-revolutionaries  tore  the  red  star  from  the  front  of  the  hotel 
and  trod  it  underfoot  on  the  pavement.  We  were  told  that  the  Hotel  "Peace" 
from  now  on  would  be  called  Hotel  "Britannia."  The  person  who  told  us 
about  it  looked  around  and  added  quietly:  "It  doesn't  matter.  It  will 

only  be  temporary." 

More  than  once  we  were  witnesses  of  acts  which  manifested  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  Hungarians  towards  the  Soviet  people.  This  friendly 
attitude  was  felt  by  us  Soviet  people,  when  we  were  leaving  Budapest.  ... 

In  small  groups  of  two  or  three  people  we  made  our  way  along  the  devastated 
streets  towards  the  Danube  in  order  to  board  a Red  Cross  steasier.  We  were 
accompanied  by  a worker  ...  a young  girl.  She  led  us  from  one  cross-road 
to  another,  fearlessly  seeking  the  safest  way.  At  the  pier  we  heartily 
embraced  her.  She  said:  "Some  one* in  the  West  wants  us  to  pull  their 

chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Don't  believe  them,  dear  friends.  We  Hungarians 
are  for  socialism,  and  we  are  with  you."  When  we  were  in Czechoslovakia 
on  our  way  home,,  we  learned  that  the  counter-revolution  in  Hungary  was 
routed  and  thit  Ilf*  mu  bieoslng  norail  in  the  country.  How  wp  are  at 
home,  in’ Moscow.  We  shall  not  forget  that  Hungarian  girl  who  said  that  the 
Hungarians  were  for  socialism  and  that  they  ware  with  ua.  H 
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READING  IV 


Orne  patccnree  readings  have  concernedthevay  in  which  historians  develop 
•lid  validate  hypotheseswith  factualevldence.Rut  how  does  a historian 
,•  ^develop  « hypothesisin  the  first  place?  And  how  does  he  go  about  the 

* complicated,  and  rime-consuming  process  of  ceasing  ior  facta  to  support 

hia  hypotHeaea?  How  does  he  know.  for  example,  that  he  has  not  over  looked 
.•  .-•fciie- \really vitalpoaaibility  in  a Complex  hlitorlcal  aituationT  If  he 
;:Vhaa;f.  the  explanation  he  iiaa  ^tried  to  develop  will  certainly  fall  abort  of 
" •" . the  truth.  ...  /'-v  z1’  • ',V-, 

Historians  deal,  with  very  complicated  development  a involving  mil  l ion  a of 
. - people,  and  great  apana  of  time.  Hence  they  must  be  particularly  careful 
7.  • to  develop  procedure*  which  will  help  them  to  cover  the  large  number  of 
possibilities  inherent  in  any  hia tor lea l situation, .. Moat  historians  work 
through  a set  of  Questions  which  often  help  to  reveal  the  information  which 
has  a bearing  oin  an  issue.  Knowing  which  queatlona  to  ask  becomes  a vital 

matter.  No  simple  check  list  can  cover  the  enormous  range  of  historical 
..possibilities.  Every  h.iatorf  must  always  be  ready  to  ask  new  questions, 
ones  that  he  has  never  asked  before,  if  he  expects  his  frame  of  reference 
v to  expand.  Stilly  having  a few  questions  which  have  proved  fruitful  in 
>.he  past:  in  mind  when  beginning  an  historical  investigation  often  prevents 
^ .sch^ar  f torn  overlooking  a vital  point. 

in  Reading  IV,  Cart  G.  Gustavson,  a contemporary  historian,  explains  his 
procedure  for  discovering  the  causes  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  He  is 
concerned  with  bath  the  development  of  hypotheses  and  with! waps  of  uncover** 
ing  facts  which  near  oh  them.  iThe  cause  of  the  Refoimation,  one  of  the 
most  complicated  of  historical;  problems , requires  particular  attention 
to  the  rules  Of  clear  thinking  in  historical  Investigations.  As  you  read, 
think  about  the  following  questions: 


i l.  What  questions  did  Gustavson  ask?  Why  these  rather 
.than  some  others?  Do  these,  questions  give;  you  a 
clue  about  what  types  Of  analytical  questions  are 
most  fruitful  in  an  historical  inquiry? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  alt  historians  would  compile  a > 
list  of  questions  very  much  like  Gustavson' s? 

1 Why  or  why  nbt? 

' **  t { * ► *r*‘  ’ i * *t  * 

• vv  V' V--  ••  ■'  * • ; ; ' 

3.  ' Will  Gustavson9 s questions  help  him  to  develop  sn 
hypothesis  about  tha  cause  of  the  Reformation? 

-v-  If,  be  asked  different  questions,  might  he  end  up 
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with  a different  hypothesis? 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  REFORMATION  * 

* From  Carl  G.  Gustavson,  A PREFACE  TO  HISTORY  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1955),  56-64. 

In  this  chapter  on  the  methods  of  the  historian,  Gustavson  indicates 
the  kinds- of  questions  historians  should  ask  When  they  investigate 
the  causes  of  an  event.  Among  these  questions  are:  what  was  the 
immediate  cause,  had  there  been  agitation  for  the  principles  before 
the  event,  were  personalities  involved  whose  strength  or  weakness  . 
helped  to  determine  the  outcome,  were  there  any  other  ideas 
Stimulating  the  loyalty  of  a large  number  of  people,  how  did 
economic  and  technological  forces  influence  the  outcome,  were 
religious  forces  active,  can  the  event  be  explained  by  weakened  or 
strengthened  institutions,  was  the  physical  environment  a factor? 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  MIND  SET 

In  Reading  IV  we  studied  the  way  in  ttlch  a historian  develops  a hypothesis 
■V  /;  *>y  asking  analytical  questions*  Gustavson  was  trying  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation • He. assumed  that  a number  of  factors  were 
at  work;  no  major  historical  development  is  ever  caused  by  only  one  event 
• y but  by  a combination  of  many.  His  questions  were  designed  to  reveal  whether 
y.  or  not  some  of  the  more  Important  causes  of  change  in  other  situations  were 
Involved  in  this  one.  He  conceded  that  all  the  questions  which  he  listed 
mighf  not  be  appropriate  to  every  topic  and  that  an  alert  historian  would 
/ always  have  to  watch  for  unique  causes  if  he  hoped  to  make  an  accurate 
/interpretation. 
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Asking  analytical  questions  seems  to  be  a simple  matter.  It  is  not.  Evegy- 
. one  is  conditioned  by  his  culture,  by  the  knowledge,  beliefs,  customs  and 
skills  he  acquires  as  a member  of  society.  Two  men  from  different  cultures 
may  perceive  the  same  events  quite  differently.  What  may  strike  a man 

from  one  culture  as  particularly  important  may  seem  commonplace  and  not 
worth  noting  to  someone  from  another  society.  A culture  can  give  a 
person  a "mind  set,"  attitudes  toward  life  which  condition  the  interpreta- 
tion he  will  develop. 

The  excerpt  below  illustrates  this  point.  It  was  written  about  the  year 
1000  AD  by  a monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict  at  Fleury  in  France. 

This  story  was  part  of  a two-volume  work  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict 
for  whom  the  monastery  was  named.  As  you  read,  think  about  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  really  happened  to  Herbert?  Was  he  struck  by 
St.  Benedict  or  did  he  have  a heart  attack?  Why  do 
you  think  so? 

2.  Why  did  Herbert  and  the  Monk  think  that  St.  Benedict 
.had  intervened? 

3.  What  factors  account  for  the  interpretation  of  history 

which  we  find  in  this  excerpt?  1 y 
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A MIRACLE  OF  THE  EARLIEST  DAYS  OF  FEUDALISM* 


The  castle  of  Sully,  which  is  three  wiles  i?rom  Fleury,  was  in  the  possession 
of  a certain  Herbert.  Our  venerable  abbot  Richard  had  given  this  Herbert 
as  a benefice  asme  lands  that  were  church  property.  But  Herbert,  being  by 
no  means  content  with  these*  by  an  act  of  scandalous  boldness  seized  the 
remaining  lands  reserved!  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  monks.  So  the  abbot 
and  the  members  of  the  monastery  go  all  together  to  him,  asking  him  to  take 
“elrt  good  faith  he  pledged  to  them  by  oath,  and  to  cease  occupying 
their  possessions.  Since  .he  pays  little  attention  to  their  pleas,  thev 
proceed  to  lay  the  mournful  burden  of  their  complaint  before  King  Lothar 
and  Duke  Hugh,  but  make  no  progress  in  those  quarters  either.  Then  on 
their  own  they  begin  again  with  the  man  of  bad  faith,  praying  that  he  take 
pity  on  them  and  halt  his  oppression  of  them.  Since  he  nonetheless  averts 
they  come  back  to  his  castle.  All  in  ail,  for  practically  the 
wioU  wtlod  °f  Lent  in  that  year,  they  poured  forth  their  prayers  of 
tribulation  to  God,  amid,  solemn  litanies,  beating  at  the  same  time  two 
pieces  of  brass,  in  order  by  the  sound  to  Invite  the  help  of  all  who  heard. 


Meanwhile  that  man  Herbert,  continuing  in  his  evil  defiance  and  daily  adding 
worse  deeds  to  his  bad  behavior,  on  a certain  night  set  out  with  some  of 
his  men  Into  the  district  of  the  Gatina is.  And  since,  according  to  the 

clothing  bearing  the  marks  of  holy  wounds,  whose  whole  covering  gleamed 
with  *n  ethereal  brightness  • as  he  himself  told  his  men  afterwards.  And 
then  he  let  out  a horrible  cry,  for  he  was  hit  between  the  shoulders  by  a 
staff  which  the  figure  seemed  to  have  in  hand;  and  then  the  vision  dis- 
appeared before  his  eyes.  The  riders  around  him,  struck  by  the  horror  of 
his  cry,  try  solicitously  tb  find  out  what  has  happened  to  him.  "Saint 
Benedict,"  he  tells  them,  "just  now  standing  by  me,  struck  me  a powerful 
blow,  from  which  I feel  now  severe  pain.  But  you  faithful  fellow-soldiers, 
follow  the  path  back  and  take  me  to  my  home,  and  from  there  hurry  to  the 
tomb  of  the  glorious  saint  to  demand  urgent  forgiveness  for  me."  They 
followed  his  orders  and  took  him  back  to  where  they  had  started.  Almost 
on  the  threshold,  of  his  home,  in  the  arms  of  his  servants,  he -gave  up  his 
soul;  his  devoted  vassals,  going  to  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict,  reported 
what  had  happened  and  asked  that  the. dead  body  be  received  for  burial.  The 
monks,  although  fearful  of  the  indignation  of  the  abbot,  who  at  the  moment 
was  by  chance  absent,  agreed  and  buried  the  body.  Although  they  in  part 
were  quietly  pleased,  yet  with  pious  compassion  they  did  pity  the  man  who 
had  died,  for  in  the  first  flower  of  his  youth  he  was  now  deprived  of  the 
gift  of  this  life  and  algo  unable  to  make  up  for  the  wickedness  of  his  ways. 


* Translated  from  the  original  Latin  in  Les  Miracles  de  Saint  Benoit, 
ed.  E.  de  Certain  (Parris,  1858),  pp.  107*109. 
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Even  the  language  which  l ain  uses  may. affect  his  Interpreter 
tion  oi  events.  Each  of  uslcarne  to  descrlbe  hls  world  in 

Soiie  languages  are  much  richer  than  others.  Languages 
• particular  environment  often  have  a wide  choice 
of  words  which  another  tongue  lacks  entirely* *  For  example, 
Eskimos  have  a number  of  words  for  snow,each  one  with  a 
special  meaning,  We  have  only  one.  This  difference  in 
"1  language  can  cause  different  interpretations  of  history  and 
different  descriptions  of  the  same  events. 

The  following  passage  may  make  this  matter  clear.  As  you 
read  iti  think  about  the  following  questions: 


; lw  How  would  a Nayaho  describe  a Renaissance  painting 
or  a colorful  costume? 

2.  How  would  we  describe  the  same  painting  or  the 
same  costume  in  our  own  language? 

3.  How  can  language  influence  our  interpretation  of 
* history? 


LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE* 

* From  Paul  Henle,  ed.,  LANGUAGE,  THOUGHT  AND  CULTURE,  (Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  University  of  Michigan  Press:  1958),  7-8. 

This  selection  deals  with  the  language  of  the  Ncvaho.  Henle  points 
out  that  the  Navaho  language  uses  the  same  word  for  green  and  blue 
and  for  brown  and  grey.  On  ths  other  hand,  the  Indian  tribe  has 
two  words  for  black. 
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Tcday  few  Americans  believe  that  miracles  happen  every 
day.  This  is  not  a mind  set  that  plays  an  Imfrortaht 
part  in  our  interpretation  of  events*  But  political 
Attitudes  may.  Host  Americans  and  most  Russians  are 

convinced  that  their  own  way  of  life  is  superior  to  any 
other.  In  school  they  learn  an  Interpretation  of 
history  that  probably  conditions  the  way  in  which  they 
perceive  events.  The  different  attitudes  some  of  them 
have  are  clear  in  the  following  short  passages. 

••The  history  of  ail  hitherto  existing  society  is  the  history  of  class 
struggles. 

"Freeman  and  slave,  patrician  and  plebian , lord  and  ,sq*f;  guild  master 
and  Journeyman,  in  a word,  oppressor  and  oppressed,  stoodin  constant 
opposition  to  one  another,  carried  on  in  uninterrupted,  now  hidden,  now 
open  fight,  that  each  time  ended  either  in  the  revolutionary  reconstitu- 
te011 of  society  at  large,  or  in  the  common  ruin  of  the  contending  classes 

The  Communist  Manifesto 


"When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands,  which  have  connected  them  with  another, 
and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  tf»  which  the  Laws  of  Mature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them, 
a decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation.  — We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  — That  to  secure 
these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  — That  whenever  any  Form  of 
Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the 
People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organising  its  powers  in  such  form, 
••  to them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 

■ *•  * ft  ft  ft  . ft 

Do  you  think  that  a man  Who  had  been  taught  that  the  Communist  Manifesto 
correctly  Interpreted  the  nature  of  the  world  would  be  likely  to  perceive 
events  In  the  same  way  as  a man  who  believed  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?  Might  mind  sets  like  these  have  Influenced  the  two  men  who 
reported  events  in  the  Hungarian Revolution  about  which  you  read  in 
Reading  III? 
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'-V ■ SECTION  I 

THE  SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY  - 500  B.C,  to  1300  A.D.I 

FRON  INNOVATION  TO  TRADITION 

’ :V  . , b ’■'*•►  , . 

Between  500  B.C.  and  500  A. D.  societies  alt  over  the  world 
passed  through  periods  of  great  innovation.  In  China,  • 
India,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterraneen,  societies  were  In 
constant  flux,  developing  new  values,  institutions,  social 
systems*  and  technologies.  But  about  500  A.D.  all  of 
these  societies  be^an  to  lose  the  innovative  spirit  and  to 
cling  to  existing  folkways  and  mores.  In  short,  all  of 
these  societies  slipped  into  more  traditional  cultures 
in  which  things  were  done  largely  as  they  had  keen  in  the 
past.  Western  society,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
passed  through  an  innovative  phase  to  a traditional 
phase  in  these  centuries,  and  remained  primarily  tradi- 
tional for  the  next  eight  hundred  years,  the  next 
three  units  in  this  book  concern  themselves  with  this 
long  stretch  of  western  history  frosi  , $00  B.C.  to 
1300  A.D. 
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GREE  CE  IN  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 
Stating  the  Iuuc 

In  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  e huge  army  from  the  Persian 
empire  twice  invaded  the  little  peninsula  that  the  inhabitants 
ceiled  Hellas  and  we  call  Greece*  The  two  emperors,  Darius 
And  Xerxes,  were  confident  that  chey  would  quickly  subdue  the 
Reunified  Greeks*  The  Persian  army  did  make  rapid  progress 
against  the  independent  cities  of  northern  Greece,  but  they 
were  repulsed  at  Athens  by  the  courage  of  the  dtisen  army  and 
the  Ingenious  strategy  of  the  Athenian  leaders.  With  the 
Persian  defeat,  Athens  entered  an  era  so  brilliant  that 
historian*  have  called  it  a golden  age. 

The  golden  age  of  Athens  was  the  product  of  many  centuries 
Of  development.  Over  the  years,  the  Ionian  tribes  that 
settled  the  Attic  plain  on  <*hich  Athens  stood  had  shaped 
institutions  and  a way  of  life  based  on  a value  system  called 
humanism.  Succeeding  generations  of  western  men  have  con* 
tlnued  to  admire  the  humanist  traditions  of  the  golden  age. 

Li  the  process,  western  man  has  tended  to  Idealise  the  Greeks 
and  to  set  their  way  of  life  as  the  measure  against  which  all 
societies  should  be  judged.  Hundreds  Of  generations  of  school 
children  have  been  taught  to  value  the  things  the  Greeks 
valued.  Greek  humanism  has,  therefore,  become  the  root  of 
. much  of  the  western  value  system. 

The  readings  for  the  next  four  days  focus  on  elements  of  the 
Greek  humanist  tradition.  As  you  read,  ask  yourself,  "What 
were  the  values  of  the  Greeks?  How  did  these  values  influence 
their,  ways  of  living  and  their  institutions?  And  at  you 
study  remember  to  apply  the  methods  of  historical  analysis 
you  learned  in  Unit  X.  ■ ' 


READING  pi 

THE  ATHENIAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 

The  city  in  which  the.  golden  age  flourished  was  situated  on  the  stony  plain 
of  Attica.  At  its  largest,  Athens  never  numbered  more  than  150,000  souls 
with  another  200,000  living  in  outlying  areas.  Among  the  350,000  residents 
were  nearly  150 9 000  slaves,  another  50,000  resident  foreigners  or  metics 
Who  conducted  business  in  Athens  but  were  not  citizens,  and  150,000  full 
citizens  of  whom  one-half  were  women  and  not  entitled  to  full  participation 
In  Athenian  life.  All  of  these  people,  whether  slave  or  citizen,  mad#  seme 
contribution  to  the  golden  age,  for  the  age  produced  a number  of  outstanding 
contributions  in  art,  drama,  architecture,  war,  philosophy  and  politics. 

What  was  the  Athenian  way  of  life!  Your  reading  for  today  consists  of  a 
twentieth  century  historian's  attempt  to  construct  the  Athenian  way  of  life 
frpm  available  sources.  As  William  Stearns  Davis^  the  author,  explains, 
ft  is  an  attempt  "to  describe  what  an  intelligent  person  would  see  and  hear 
in  ancient  Athens  if  by  some  legerdemain  he  were  transported  ihtothe  fourth 
and  conducted  about  the  cityunder  competent,  guidance."  Because 
M * reconstruction,  the  reading  itself  is  not  first-hand  evidence  about 
Greek  life..  But  from  this  reading  you  should  be  able  to  develop  a hypothesis 
about  what  values  seem  to  underlie  the  golden  age.  . 

As  you  read  this  selection,  try  to  develop  a tentative  answer  to  the  question 
^What  values  were  the  basis  of  the  golden  age?"  In  succeeding  readings  you 
Will  be  presented  with  primary  evidence  with  which  to  test  your  hypothesis. 

To  help  you  formulate  your  hypothesis,  think  about  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  did  Athenians  pass  their  time  in  the  Agora?  What 
do  their  activities  and  interests  reveal  about  Greek 

. values?" . 

2.  What  do  the  buildings  in  the  Agora  reveal  about 
Athenian  values? 

3.  Who  are  slaves?  How  do  Athenians  justify  slavery? 

• What  contributions  did  slaves  make  to  the  "golden 

age"?  What  does  the. slave  system  reveal  about 
Athenian  values? 

4.  What  was  the  purpose  of  Athenian  education?  What 
were  boys  taught,  in  school?  What  does  Athenian 
education  reveal  about  Greek  values? 


A DAY  IN  OLD  ATHENS 
THE  AGORA  * . 

* From  William  Stearns  Davis,  A DAY  IN  OLD  ATHENS,  (New  York: 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  1914)  16-25  passim. 


These  passages  from  Davis'  book  tell  of  life  and  times  around  the 
Agora,  including  the  discussions  that  go  on,  the  transactions  that 
are  made,  and  the  ordinary  doings  of  the  Athenians.  In  addition, 
a passage  on  the  life  of  slaves  and  on  the  education  given  to 
young  Athenians  is  included. 
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RKADZHG  VZZZ 
Athenian  values 


Th«  Greeks  were  tha  «©ft  literate  of  all  «nci«nt  civilisations,  Their  probing 
Mlnda,  seeking  answers  to  great  <*uestionsr^  to  expressing  their 

In.  poetry,  pl«ys,andphilosophlcal ' treatises,  As, -a ' result  , a wealth 
°*  lltereture  frow  ancient  Greece  remains  formodern  readers.  This  great  body 
. jp  esi  tsfe-  Sk  ■ >0«e  • iir  ^ IdMe#  “ ';sibotlt: . Greek 


heading  8 contains  i§^tmel|  sampl Ing  of  Greek  literature.  Yet  even  this  small- 
sample  can  provide  Inslghtinto  whetthc  Athenians  thought  about  life,  work, 
dei ath * lev e.  Justice,  virtue,  end  beauty.  As  you  leant  what  the  Greeks  : 

thought*  you  shovld  dlscover  whet  values  they  held  most  deer  ••  that  la, 
you  should  discover  what  they  thought  wasgood  end  bad,  what  was  worthy  or 
iiorthless^  vhat  they  belUvcd  men  should  or  should  not  do,  ^ 


* *?!•  ■»;& 


Zn  both  your  reading,  '.Outs Ida  of  , class  ard  your  class;  discussion  yesterday, 
you  developed  a hypothes tiv  about  the  siajor;  values  of  the  Athenians « Readings 
a provide  evidence  which  will  help  you  to  decide  whether  or  not  * 

your  hypothesis  shouts  Greek  values  was  accurate,  ’ As  you  read,  keep  in  mind 
the  questions  which  precede  each  excerpt  and  ask  yourself  whether  dr  not  the 
evidence  you  are  gathering  supports  your  hypothesis. 


V:  V 


'r,.' 


SOPHOCLES  * VZBH  OF  MAK  * 


The  following  speech  is  made  by  the  chorus  in  Sophocles'  play  ANTIGONE • 
Sophocles,  was  an  Athenian  dramatist  who;  Is  known  to  literary  scholars  as 
the.  master  of  Greek  tragedy.  MJTZGOHE  lathe  last  of  three  plays  concerned 
with  the  tragedies  surrounding  tkerroyAl  house,  of  Thebes,  one  of  the  Greek 
city,  states.  As  you  read  thia  apeech,  keep  In  mind  the  following  questioner 


t. Vfbat  is  Sophocles'  view  of  manT.What  implies*  ; 
tions  does  thls  view  have  for  the  iclnd  df  " 
v political  institutions  that  should  bn  developed? 


"'•rfi  rL 

/■ 


V • V, 


\ • S»  t- 


M/1 


* Soph«!l«.,  AHneONB.  F.  Kinchin  Smith,  tran*.  (TLowloa: 
Stdgrtck  «id  J«ck»on,  l93«).  1!*OTOOnV 

"Many  amasing  things  exist,  and  the  msit  amasing  la  min.1'  Frdk 

^ ekMu.  mmu.  th.  ofrM.  ««rhii  poti.eiaT  ; 


Vv;;.i-  . ~ v • l..  ' X ‘ ,‘i  *•..  * ' j ' 

. .4  -V  ■ ■ -!:b.  , 

j v.(  ;1>V-  ■ 

■ vr*  *1;.. . ^‘  V . * - •.  1 % • . • ■ ■: 

*cSi«v v \ >v’ 


. \ 

;.V. 


• t . 
■! 


• s-.  * Ov?  f " ' • - 


* ' V«  ■/:>'  *' 


- X;‘ 

- of/'  • 


-^s;’ sVf.'..s‘. , , ' '■  '.v ; 


. ■ ■ ■,  .v.  ■ r , *v. 


v/. 
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THE  HEROIC  VIRTUES 

The  Greek  Bible  was  che  works  of  Homer.  Like  the  Old  Testament 9 Homer1 2 3 * * * * *  9 s 
tales  tell  of  ancient  heroes  who  were  held  up  to  be  models  of  perfect 
{and  sometimes  Imperfect)  behavior'.  Greek  school  boys  read  and  reread 
Homer  and  were  taught  to  emulate  the  heroes  the  bard  described.  In  this 
passage,  two  of  Homer’s  heroes,  Achilles  and  Hector,  are  about  to  confront 
each  other  in  a fight  to  the  death  In  the  famous  Trojan  war.  The  personal 
conflict  became  Inevitable  when  Hector  slew  Achilles*  dearest  friend, 
Patroclus,  while  Achilles  was  sulking  In  his*  tent.  In  the -following  passage 
the  two  prepare  for  mortal  conflict  and  tell  of  their  reasons  for  fighting. 
As  you  read,  keep  In  mind  the  following  questions: 


1.  What  reasons  does  each  give  for  going  to  fight? 

2.  If  you  were  a Greek  school  boy,  which  virtues 
of  the  two  heroes  do  you  think  Homeir  would 
want  you  to  emulate? 


* From  Walter  Agard,  THE  GREEK  MIND,  (New  York:  Van  Nostrand, 

1957),  96-97. 

• • ’ 4 

TWo  selections  from  Homer* s ILIAD  Indicate  the  heroic  values  of 
the  Greeks.  One  gives  Achilles*  reasons  for  fighting  with  Hector, 
in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend,  Patroclus,  and  the 
other  gives  the  reasons  of  Hector,who  lays  aside  considerations 
of  family  to  protect  the  honor  of  his  city. 

HESIOD'S  ADVICE  ON  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

Hesiod  was  an  early  Greek  poet  (ca.  750  B.C.)  whose  writings  were  full 
of  sage  advice  about  everyday  things.  In  his  WORKS  AND  DAYS  he  told 
stories  about  the  Greek  gods  and  their  relationship  to  men  which 
illustrated  the  way  men  should  behave  in  their  day-to-day  living.  The 
following  passage  sums  up  some  of  this  advice.  Consider  the  following 
questions. 


1.  What  general  principle  underlies  Hesiod's  advice? 

2.  What  is  Hesiod's  opinion  of  man?  How  does  it 
compare  with  Sophocles'  Idea? 

; * J 

3.  What  implications  does  Hesiod's  advice  have  for 

the  development  of  institutions?  ... 


* From  Walter  Agard,  THE  GREEK  MIND,  0£.  cic.,102. 

■ a’  * • 

This  selection  from  Hesiod's  WORKS  AND  DAYS  extols  the  virtues  of 

a well-regulated  life,  doing  each  task  at  its  appointed  time. 
Hesiod  explains  that  contentment  will  proceed  from  always  being 

careful  to  take  cava  of  the  ordinary  little  things  in  life. 


i 


SOME  GREEK  APHORISMS 

; . # r 

On*  of  tho  clastic  ways  of  ;taaching  the  young  is  to  give  than  short  state- 
■ants  of  principle,  or  aphorltnt,  as  guidelines  for  their  lives*  The  Crank 
poetf  wrote  many  passages  that  later  became  aphorisms  for  young  Creaks*  The 
following  is  a sampling. 


1*  What  patterns  of  behavior  should  Greek  boys  and 
girls  follow  on  the  basis  of  these  aphorisms? 

2.  iihat  kind  of  political  institutions  and  social 
; structure  would  best  allow  Greeks  to  follow 
these  rules? 


* From  Walter  Agard,  THE  GREEK  MIND,  (New  Yorks  Van  Nos  trend, 

1957),  106-107* 

• . f ' 

These  aphorisms  hail  the  virtues  of  courage,  opportunism,  associating 
with  the  rich  and  well-born,  and  nobility* 


ARISTOTLE'S  CONCEPT  GF  VIRTUE 

Aristotle  was  an  Athenian  philosopher  and  student  of  Plato  who  lived  when 
the  golden  age  of  Athens  began  to  wane.  He  tried  to  write  down  general 
principles  of  Justice,:  virtue,  good,  and  beauty  that  he  had  derived  from 
studying  men's  experiences.  The  following  passage  reveals  his  idea  of  virtue. 
As  you  read,  consider  these  questions. 

1.  How  does  Aristotle  define  "mean"? 

1 * , >*  ••  I > V ' 

. . _ * " 

2.  is  there  any  difference  between  Aristotle's 
. ; concept  of  virtue  and  Homer's? 


* From  Walter  Agard*  THE  GREEK  MIND*  on*  c it*  * 149. 

V . . • : * .•  . *■  i v.  **  . » 

‘ . /.  e V # • * * . . 

This  famous  selection  from  Aristotle  explains  the  Greek  philosopher's  : 
idea  of  the  'Wan*"  Aristotle  explains  that  a man  ought  to  do  whet  he 
is  able  to  do,  but  that  he  should  not  brag  about  his  capabilities 
or  be  unduly  amdeat  about  them* 


o 

t ERIC 


BEADING  IX 

YHE  ATHENIAN  CONSTITUTION 

t 

Atkttt  vm  ualqtM  it  th«  aocicot  world  bteauit  gave  political  power  to 
• ***  proper tioo  of  ite  inhabitants  than  did  other  societies.  The 

' **•'  **ar  other  Creek  city  states  reserved  political 

laaderahip  to  a minute  tortlot  of  the  "bast"  nan.  In  contract,  every  native 

fVa,Ptlat* *a*a  in  hla  clty,#  P°lltlc«l  Proceaa. 
By.  Bttc&BRC  . Atkbtw  cifCiinly  wifc  b#  cillid  s jiiBgfifY _ 

***J5f  that  hell the lebebltante  of  Athene  *m  denied  eny  participation  tn 
political  affaire,  Vonon,  slaves » and  "foreigners"  who  raalded  in  Athena 
net  allowed  to  rote  or  hold  office.  • 

aolcck^iiaa.  ..In.tPOdfing.' I 1 5eca  designed  to  provide  you  with  evidence  for 

*•  ft»*  eelestien  ta  the 
Sifgg, tfc«_Arteelae  Conetltutlon  euppoaedlp  fclren  by  one  of  Athene' 
********  leedart,  fartetee.  In  an  oratloe  to  the  Athenian  people.  The 
?**??**  **  the  apeeeh  »«i  wrlttenby  the  Creak  bletorlaa,  Thneydldae , who, 
by  hU  mm  adadaalen.  did  net  have  a text  of  the  apecch  iteelf  and  had  t. 

:h.  «M»mt  with  writing  « reeonetrwcttonof  It  baaed  on  what  people  had  beard. 


. **!*"*  wl>c.t1*1!  & drawa  f ron  an  aaonynoea  aoorce.  Ttila  anthor'e 

jf#  tlwAthantapcenetltetlen  la  • far  different  fron  Perlelee*. 
aeC^  ciMi  tm  docpMota  taUa  tagather  caa  provide ' a.  fairly  accurate  pictere 

^ coeatlftetlen  if  the  nathoda  of  historical  inveatigaticn  are 

applied  ;!*  tli«,  p«ahlai».  - .. 


Aa  yoii 


id  thaaa  aalaeUcaa,  tyy  to  develop  answers  to  tha  following 
hafod  oa  tha  evidence  precanted  la  both  aolectiona. 


i 


/'.A 


Mo  are  tho  political  leaders  of  Athonaf  On  chat 
koala  are  polltlcal  decisions  oadet  Chat  is  tha 
tola  of  tha  iadiyldoai  citiaan  as  defined  by  tha 
. Athawtaa  coaatltntlonT  • 

*•  lo  ^ Athaniao  constitution  conaistont  with 
Athenian  veluaaT  Dees  the  conatltutton  proawte 
the  kind  of  hehevler  that  la  consistent  with 
Athahlia  valuaaf  Haas  tha  conatltutlon  proaota 
tha  kind  ol  aoclaty  that  ia  coaaiatant  with 
AthaalaavaluaaT 

3#  that  ata:  tha-  franaa  of  rafaranca  of  tha  two 

• writerat  •:  Vew  do  tbalr  fraans  of  rafaranca  color 
thair  interpratatiana  of  tha  Athanisa  conatltu* 


4#  Vbaedo  these  fr 
Atheaiaevalees? 


anea  of  raforanca  reveal  about 
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PERICLES'  FUNERAL  ORATION  * 

"Our  form  of  government;  does  not  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  institutions 
of  others.  We  do  not  copy  our  neighbors,  but  are  an  example  to  them.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  called  a democracy,  for  the  administration  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  many  and  not  of  the  few.  But  while  the  law  secures  equal  justice 
to  all  alike  in  their  private  disputes,  the  claim  of  excellence  is  also 
recognized;  and  when  a citizen  is  in  any  way  distinguished,  he  is  preferred 
to  the  public  service,  not  as  a matter  of  privilege,  but  as  the  reward  of 
merit.  Neither  is  poverty  a bar,  but  a man  may  benefit  his  country  whatever 
be  the  obscurity  of  his  condition.  There  is  no  exclusiveness  in  our  public 
life,  and  in  our  private  intercourse  we  are  not  suspicious  of  one  another, 
nor  angry  with  our  neighbor  if  he  does  what  he  likes;  we  do  not  put  on  sour 
looks  at  him  which,  though  harmless,  are  not  pleasant.  While  we  are  thus 
unconstrained  in  our  private  intercourse,  a spirit  of  reverence  pervades 
our  public  acts;  we  are  prevented  from  doing  wrong  by  respect  for  the 
authorities  and  for  the  laws,  having  an  especial  regard  to  those  which  are 

ordained  for  the  protection  of  the  injured  as  well  as  to  those  unwritten 
laws  which  bring  upon  the  transgressor  of  them  the  reprobation  of  the  general 
sentiment. 

"And  we  have  not  forgotten  to  provide  for  our  weary  spirits  many  relaxations 
from  toil;  we  have  regular  games  and  sacrifices  throughout  the  year;  our  homes 
are  beautiful  and  elegant;  and  the  delight  which  we  daily  feel  in  all  these 
things  helps  to  banish  melancholy.  Because  of  the  greatness  of  our  city  the 
fruits  of  the  whole  earth  flow  in  upon  us;  so  that  we  enjoy  the  goods  of  other 
countries  as  freely  as  of  our  own. 

"Then,  again,  our  military  training  Is  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  of 
our  adversaries.  Our  city  is  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  we  never  expel 
a foreigner  or  prevent  him  from  seeing  or  learning  anything  of  which  the  secret 
if  revealed  to  an  enemy  might  profit  him.  We  rely  not  u>on  management  or 
trickery,  but  upon  our  own  hearts  and  hands.  And  in  the  matter  of  education, 
whereas  they  from  early  youth  are  always  undergoing  laborious  exercises  which 
are  to  make  them  brave,  we  live  at  ease,  and  yet  are  equally  ready  to  face 
the  perils  which  they  face.  And  here  is  the  proof:  The  Lacedaemonians  ccme 
into  Attica  not  by  themselves,  but  with  their  whole  confederacy  following; 
we  go  alone  into  a neighbor's  country;  and  although  our  opponents  are  fighting 
for  their  homes  and  we  on  a foreign  soil,  we  have  seldom  any  difficulty  in 
overcoming  them.  Our  enemies  have  never  yet  felt  our  united  strength;  the 
care  of  a navy  divides  our  attention,  and  on  land  we  are  obliged  to  send  our 
own  citizens  everywhere.  But  they,  if  they  meet  and  defeat  a part  of  our 
army,  are  as  proud  as  if  they  had  routed  us  all,  and  when  defeated  they 
pretend  to  have  been  vanquished  by  us  all. 

"If  then  we  prefer  to  meet  danger  with  a light  heart  but  without  laborious 
training,  and  with  a courage  which  is  gained  by  habit  and  not  enforced  by 
law,  are  we  not  greatly  the  gainers?  ••since  we  do  not  anticipate  the  pain, 
although,  when  the  hour  comes,  we  can  be  as  brave  as  those  who  never  allow 
themselves  to  rest;  and  thus  too  our  city  is  equally  admirable  In  peace  and 


* Thucydides,  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  Benjamin  Jowett,  translation  (Bantam 
Books,  New  York:  1960)  pp.  116-18. 
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in  war.  For  we  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we 
cultivate  the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  employ,  not  for  talk 
and  ostentation,  but  when  there  is  a real  use  for  it.  To  avow  poverty  with 
us  is  no  disgrace;  the  true  disgrace  is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it.  An 
Athenian  citizen  does*  not  neglect  the  state  because  he  takes  care  of  his  own 
household;  and  even  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  business  have  a very  fair 
idea  of  politics.  We  alone  regard  a man  who  takes  no  interest  in  public 
affairs,  not  as  a harmless,  but  as  a useless  character;  and  if  few  of  us  are 
.originators,  we  are  all  sound  judges  of  a policy.  The  great  Impediment  to 
action  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  discussion,  but  the  want  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  gained  by  discussion  preparatory  to  action.  For  we  have  a peculiar 
power  of  thinking  before  we  act  and  of  acting  too,  whereas  other  men  are 
courageous  from  ignorance  but  hesitate  upon  reflection.  And  they  are  surely 
to  be  esteemed  the  bravest  spirits  who,  having  the  clearest  sense  of  both 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  life,  do  not  on  that  account  shrink  from  danger. 

In  doing  good,  again,  we  are  unlike  others;  we  make  our  friends  by  conferring, 
not  by  receiving  favors.  Now  he  who  confers  a favor  i©  the  firmer  friend 
because  he  would  fain  by  kindness  keep  alive  the  memory  of  an  obligation;  but 
the  recipient  is  colder  in  his  feelings,  because  he  knows  that  in  requiting 
another's  generosity  he  will  not  be  winning  gratitude  but  only  paying  a debt. 
We  atone  uu  good  to  our  neighbors  not  upon  a calculation  of  interest,  but  in 
the  confidence  of  freedom  and  in  a frank  and  fearless  spirit.  To  sum  tip: 

X say  that  Athens  is  the  school  of  Hellas,  and  that  the  individual  Athenian 
in  his  own  person  seems  to  have  the  power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  most 
varied  forms  of  action  with  the  utmost  versatility  and  grace.  This  Is  no 
passing  and  idle  word,  but  truth  and  fact;  and  the  assertion  is  verified  by 
the  position  to  yhich  these  qualities  have  raised  the  state.  For  in  the  hour 
of  trial  Athens  alone  among  her  contemporaries  is  superior  to  the  report  of 
her.  Ho  enemy  who  comes  against  her  is  indignant  at  the  reverses  which  he 
s*ntains  at  the  hands  of  such  a city;  no  subject  complains  that  his  masters 
are  unworthy  of  him.  And  we  shall  assuredly  not  be  without  witnesses; 
there  are  mighty  monuments  of  our  power  which  will  make  us  the  wonder  of  this 
and  of  succeeding  ages;  we  shall  not  need  the  praises  of  Homer  or  of  any 
other  panegyrist  whose  poetry  may  please  for  the  moment,  although  his 
representation  of  the  facts  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day.  For  we  have 
compelled  every  land  and  every  sea  to  open  a path  for  our  valor,  and  have 
everywhere  planted  eternal  memorials  of  our  friendship  and  of  our  enmity. 

Such  is  the  city  for  whose  sake  these  men  nobly  fought  and  died;  they  could 
not  bear  the  thought  that  she  might  be  taken  from  them;  and  every  one  of  us 
who  survive  should  gladly  toil  on  her  behalf.  ..." 

******* 

A CRITIQUE  OF  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY* 

* From  Pseudo-Xenophon,  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ATHENIANS,  Henry  6. 

Oaky ns,  trans.  in  Francis  R.  B.  Godolphln,  ed.  THE  GREEK 
HISTORIANS,  XI,  (New  York:  Random  House,  1942),  633-43  passim. 

Xn  this  selection,  the  "Old  Oligarch,"  as  he  has  come  to  be  known, 
satirically  criticises  Athenian  democracy.  Re  argues  that  when 
everyone  can  participate  in  political  decision  miking,  mediocrity 
becomes  the  watchword  of  the  dap*  . 
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READING  X 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  GREECE 

!!»•  golden  eg®  of  Athene  lasted  only  one  hundred  years.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Persians  in  479  B.C.  only  seventeen  years  elapsed  before  Athens  became 
(Mdiroiled  again  in  war,  this  time  with  another  Greek  sity-state,  Sparta. 

The  long  series  of  wars  that  followed  left  both  Athene,  the  loser,  and  Sparta, 
the  victor,  ravished  of  economic  and  political  vitality.  By  the  middle  of 
« both  cities  had  been  absorbed  in  the  gigantic  empire 

of  Alexander  the  Great.  Yet,  within  the  lifetime  of  a man  and  his  son,  the 
Mhenlan  eolt^  synthesized  the  elements  of  the  past  Into  a glorious  see. 

*"!  thtn$  father  and  son,  would  have  seen  the  building  of  the  Eractheua 

and  the  Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis;  they  would  have  attended  the  first  perform* 
*nc?s^5  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Eurlpedes,  and  Aristophanes;  they 
would  have  heard  Pindar,  Bacchylid**,  and  Simonides  recite  thelt  own  poems: 
they  would  have  read  the  first  editions  of  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and 
-Thucydides;  they  would  have  listened  to  the  philosophical  arguments  between 
Socratesand  his  most  famous  pupil,  Plato;  end  they  would  have  deliberated 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  Vive  Hundred  With  such  treat  political 
leaders  as  Pericles.  ■ 
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What  the  old  man  and  his  son  would  have  witnessed  was  the  most  dramatic 
explosion  of  artistic  activity  in  what  is  now  Europe.  The  most  memorable 
aspect  of  this  cultural  explosion  was  not  the  quantity  of  artistic  and  lit- 
erary works,  but  their  quality.  Its  buildings,  plays,  poems,  and  histories 
are  all  excellent.  They  demonstrate  what  mail  ean  do  when  he  pushes  himself 
to  the  limits  of  his  capacities.  Hence  they  represent  the  essence  of  the 
Creek  value  system.  The  Greeks  believed  that  man  should  live  up  to  his 
potential,  that  he  should  do  all  that  was  humanly  possible  in  every  field 
of  endeavor  from  war  to  philosophy.  More  than  anything  else,  this  basic 
ethic  was  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  golden  age. 

The  values  of  the  Greeks  differed  greatly  from  the  value  systems  of  people 
from  the  surrounding  empires.  In  Persia  and  Egypt,  rulers  were  revered  as 
gods.  Ordinary  men  were  regarded  as  little  more  than  beasts,  fit  only  to 
carry  out  the  ruler-god* a will.  The  Greeks,  bn  the  other  hand,  held  that 
human  beings  were  exalted  creatures  with  resources  of  mind  and  body  capable 
of  great  achievements.  Allow  men  the  freedom  to  cultivate  these  resources, 
they  argued,  and  they  would  produce  great  artistic  works,  perform  remarkable 
physical  feats,  and  develop  outstanding  philosophies.  This  was  purpose 
enough  in  life— to  develop  one* s potential  to  its  ultimate  limit.  Life  was 
to  be  lived  not  to  serve  a god-king  but  to  serve  oneself. 

When  all  the  peoples  around  them  held  such  a lowly  view  of  man,  why  should 
the  Greeks  have  developed  a sense  of  man's  worth;  why  should  they  have 
recognized  the  great  potential  inherent  in  human  beings?  The  historian  can 
only  speculate  about  the  answers  to  this  question.  Perhaps  the  Greek  view 
of  man  developed  from  their  own  experience  in  developing  civilization  on  the 
thin,  rocky  soil  of  the  Greek  peninsula.  Merely  to  get  enough  to  oat  required 
exhaustive  efforts  of  mind  and  body*  Greece  is  not  a land  of  fertile  soil 
such  as  the  Sumerians  and  Egyptians  found  in  their  rich  river  valleys.  Be- 
cause the  land  was  poor,  the  early  Greek  settlers  had  to  call  upon  all  the 
intelligence,  strength,  and  stamina  they  could  muster  to  make  it  yield  enough 
food  to  survive.  Perhaps  their  ability  to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by  poor 
natural  resources  made  the  Greeks  recognise  what  man  could  do  if  he  applied 
his  mind  and  strength  to  the  task. 

But  if  meeting  the  challenge  6f  limited  resources  were  the  sole  explanation 
for  the  development  of  Greek  culture,  then  it  follows  logically  that  other 
men  living  in  similar  situations  would  also  have  produced  great  works  of  art 
literature.  We  know  that  many  did  iiot.  Similar  cultural  achievements 
did  not  emerge  out  of  ti»e  Germah  forests  or  the  mountainous  slopes  of  Tibst. 
The  Eskimos,  facing  an  even  more  severe  limitation  of  natural  resources, 
have  not  developed  a great  culture.  Hence,  additional  factors  must  be 
Involved  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks. 

Perhaps  the  Greek  religion  contributed  to  their  exalted  view  of  the  human 
potential.  In  contrast  to  men  of  other  ancient  civilizations,  the  Greeks 
believed  in  gods  who  were  just  like  men,  except  that  they  were  more  powerful. 


beautiful,  skillful,  and  intelligent  and,  of  course,  immortal.  The  Greek 
gods  were  inspirations  to  men;  not  regulators  of  men.  Most  ancient  peonies 
looker  upon  the  gods  primarily  as  punishers  of  wrongdoers,  but  the  Greeks 
regarded  their  deities  as  ideals  to  which  men  should  aspire.  To  be  as 
beautiful  as  Aphrodite,  as  powerful  as  Z<?us,  as  athletic  as  Hermes,  or  as 
wise  as  Pallas  Athena  was  the  goal  of  the  true  Greek,  though  he  knew  he  could 
never  attain  their  full  perfection.  Nonetheless,  the  ideal  gave  the  Greeks 
incentive  because  the  ideals  defined  precisely  the  potentials  of  man.  The 
Greek  religion,  therefore,  held  out  to  its  believers  goals  for  which  they 
were  to  strive.  In  so  doing,  religion  challenged  the  Greeks  to  develop 
every  facet  of  their  capacities  to  its  utmost  limit.  The  historian  may 
muse,  therefore,  on  the  influence  of  religion  in  Greek  life,  and  hypothesise 
chat  the  Greek  conception  of  the  gods  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  high 
in- which  the  Greeks  held  mankind. 


The  Greeks  held  an  exalted  view  of  man,  but  they  defined  the  term  "man" 
narrowly.  Greeks  and  only  Greeks  might  aspire  to  perfection,  and  within 
Greek  society  itself,  only  citizens  and  not  slaves  or  metics  could  share 
the  advantages  of  the  good  life.  As  we  wonder  at  the  glories  of  ancient 
Athens  and  admire  the  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  human  spirit  which  it 
represents,  we  should  also  be  aware  of  its  economic  base-slavery— and  its 
rationalization  for  this  institution— a type  of  primitive  racial  philosophy. 
The  Greeks  Included  only  their  own  kind  within  the  definition  of  man.  All 
outsiders  were  inferior— barbarians—  fit  only  for  servitude.  Greek  society 
developed  ideals  of  human  equality  for  the  privileged,  but  denied  the  most 
elementary  freedoms  for  the  men  and  women  who  slaved  for  them. 

This  unusual  combination  of  values  underlay  the  Greek  economic  system.  Athens 
had  to  decide  what  to  produce,  how  to  produce  it,  and  how  to  distribute  goods. 
Since  8 laves  could  raise  the  crops  and  do  the  menial  tasks  for  citizens,  the 
men  of  ancient  Athens  were  free  to  devote  their  energies  to  governing  t!ie 
creating  great  works  of  art.  Moreover,  a deep  vein  of  silver  lay 
Just,  outside  Athens.  The  Athenians  used  this  silver  to  trade  for  wheat  and 
other  foodstuffs  from  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and  even  southern  Fi/ance.  Timber 
cut  from  the  Greek  hillsides  was  used  to  build  ships  which  carried  Greek 
traders  all  over  the  Mediterranean. 

Because  labor  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  the  Greeks  felt  no  i sceasity  to  invest 
c*pltal  1**  machinery.  Greek  science,  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
the  next  2000  years,  never  produced  an  industrial  revolution.  Athenians 
were  great  astronomers,  great  sculptors , great  mathematicians,  great  archi- 
tects, poets,  musicians,  and  dramatists,  but  they  were. not  great,  inventors 
of  practical  machines.  Surplus  was  Invested  in  buildings  to  glorify  both  man 
and  the  gods,  not  in  tools  to  ease  the  lot  of  slaves. 

The  way  in  which  goods  were  distributed  also  reflects  the  value  system  of 
the  Greeks.  In  most  ancient  societies,  surplus  wealth  was  reserved  for  a 
tiny  elite  composed  of  priests,  warriors,  and  rulers.  Wealth  want  to  the 
powerful,  and  power  was  inherited  from  one's  ancestors.  Zn  ancient  Persia 
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and  Egypt,  a wide  gulf  yawned  between  the  tiny  minority  who  lived  lives  of 
extreme  luxury  and  the  great  mass  of  men  who  barely  eked  out  a mere  sub- 
sistence. In  Athens,  however,  a much  larger  proportion  of  men  shared  the 
benefits  of  the  economy. 


The  ordinary  Athenian  citizen  did  not  have  to  toil  long  hours  to  obtain 
enough  food  to  live;  slaves  did  that  for  him.  Hence  most  Athenian  citizens, 
and  not  just  a privileged  elite,  were  able  to  devote  their  time  and  energy 
to  the  creation  and  appreciation  of  art,  the  development  of  philosophy,  the 
running  of  government,  the  cultivation  of  athletic  skills,  and  the  writing 
of  literary  masterpieces.  Nowhere  else  in  the  ancient  world  414  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  community  contribute  to  and  partake  of  the  richness 
of  the  culture. 


The  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  Athenian  city-state  among  a large  propor- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  resulted  from  and  contributed  to  the  Athenian  value 
system.  The  value  system  proclaimed- the  worth  of  man  and  the  dignity  of 
human  life,  because  of  this  attitude,  the  Athenians  did  not  believe  that 
wealth  was  the  private  preserve  of  a ruling  elite  but  only  one  of  the 
instruments  which  enabled  all  citizens  to  live  their  lives  to  the  fullest. 

The  Athenian,  freed  from  exhausting  toil,  continually  extended  himself 
beyond  his  previous  accomplishments,  and  in  so  doing  reinforced  the  Athenian 
faith  that  man  was  capable  of  great  wonders. 

The-  Athenian  social  structure  was  also  a product  of  this  concept  of  man. 

The  Athenians,  believing  that  man  should  live  up  to  his  potential,  argued 
that  an  individual  achieved  social  status  only  after  pushing  himself  to  the 
limits  of  his  capacities.  Those  with  great  possibilities  who  achieved  great 
things  were  accorded  great  respect.  Those  with  limited  potential  who  made' 
the  best  use  of  their  talents  were  also  admired.  Those  unworthy  of  respect 
were  men  with  great  potential  who  did  not  achieve  anything  of  merit  and 
those  with  pretenses  of  being  better  than  they  were.  Social  status  in  Athena 
was  earned.  A man  did  not  gain  the  respect  of  his  fellows  un!  s he  had 
proven  himself.  In  other  societies  of  the  day,  social  prestige  was  not 
earned,  but  was  prescribed  by  custom  and  tradition.  Who  deserved  respect 
and  who  did  not  was  generally  determined  by  birth.  The  son  of  a king  or  a 
priest  was  accorded  all  respect,  rights,  and  privileges  of  hid  exalted 
station  while  .the  . son  of  a farmer  or  artisan  could  only  expect  to  remain 
in  his  father's  position  for  his  entire  life. 

In  contrast,  the  son  of  a lowly  Athenian  citizen,  with  proper  application  of 
hie  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  could  rise  in  the  social 
scale  to  become  one  of  the  most  respected  men  in  the  city.  This  social 
mobility  was  somewhat  lessened,  however,  by  the  fact  that  a father  who  could 
afford  to  buy  the. best  education  for  his  son  was  more  likely  to  assure  his  . 
son's  success  than  a father  who  could  not.  Nonetheless,  movement  up  and 
down  the  Athenian  social  scale  was  much  more  easily  accomplished  than  la  the 
more  rigid  societies  of  Egypt  and  Persia. 
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^•rUl  *t*t“*»  Political  leadership  in  Athens  depended  upon  a nan's 
abilities  and  achievements.  In  the  dynastic  empires  of  the  Middle  East, 
political  leaders  were  the  sons  of  former  rulers.  In  Athens,  on  the  other 
hand,  political  power  was  open  to  all  who  could  grasp  the  reins  of  state 

^Vhe  problems.  To  become  a leader  in  old  Athens  the  politi- 

cian had  to  enjoy  the  fdvor  of  a significant  proportion  of  the  city's 
citizens.  To  gain  their  endorsement,  the  leader  had  to  satisfy  their  demands 
and  needs.  Consequently,  politicians  rose  to  power  because  they  ware  able 
to  persuade  the  populace  that  their  programs  ware  beet  for  the  city,  and 

£nlm.:?d  £u  follower”  m*Ut***  ,uWKMfe  * CJ,rr*ln8  out  ►«**«»  th.e 


Ih.  nose  aucceaaful  politician  of  old  Athens,  Pertcl.i,  militated  hi. 
•trengthby  operating  a amooth-Kunning  political  mchlna.  Paricla.  ran  th. 
city  or  Athena  In  much  the  late  way  that  a modarn  political  "boaa"  would 

Chicago.  One  of  Parlclaa'  favorite  technique!  to  gain 
politicil  wpport  was  to  extend  the  vote  to  those  who  did  not  have  it.  Once 
they  obtained  the  prise,  of  course,  they  would  vote  for  their  benefactor  in 
overwhelming  numbers.  Since  Pericles,  as  head  of  the  state,  was  responsible 
for  all  public  projects,  he  controlled  the  parceling  out  of  jubs.  He 
naturally  gave  contracts  to  his  political  supporters;  the  Parthenon  and 
the  Erectheum  on  the  Acropolis  were  built  by  people  who  voted  for  him  in 


Although  Pericles  was  much  like  a modern  political  boss  in  the  way  he  gained 
power,  he  was  decidedly  unlike  his  twentieth  century  counterparts  in  his 
personal  characteristics.  In  addition  to  proving  himself  to  be  a capable 
political  leader,  Pericles  also  proved  himself  to  be  a superior  Greek.  As 
much  as  any  man  of  his  time,  he  fulfilled  his  potential.  He  was  an 
excellent  orator,  author,  warrior,  and  athlete.  Though  he  was  not  an 
architect  or  sculptor  himself,  he  was  an  able  judge  of  art  and  saw  to  it  that 

Athens  was  enhanced' with  the  beautiful  temples  that  now  sit  in  ruins  on  the 
Acropolis « 


Pericles  was  given  political  power  because  the  Athenian  political  system 
encouraged  such  men  co  rise.  All  citizens  were  not  only  allowed,  they  were 
expected  to  participate  in  making  the  political  decisions  of  the  day.  The 
Greeks  believed  that  all  citizens  of  the  state  were  capable  of  sensible 
political  decisions.  They  did  net  believe,  as  men  of  surrounding  civilisa- 
tions did,  that  order  and  progress  depended  upon  the  wisdom  of  a small 

* consequence,  all  Athenian  cltlsans  had  a hand  In  deciding  who 
their  leaders  would  be  and  what,  policies  they  would  pursue.  A man  who  could 
cultivate  popular  favor  and  live  up  to  the  Greek  ideals  was  likely  to  rise 
in  the  political  system.  Pericles  was  such  a man,  and  the  results  of  his  - 
leadership  are  testimony  to  the  Greek  faith  that  man  la  capable  of  treat 
accomplishments , . ^ 

v ‘ • ' ’ • ’ . • ’ . • v.  • 

This  humanistic  faith  still  lives  in  western  tradition.  The  Greeks  spread 
their  way  of  lift  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world  by  establishing  colonies 
on  ovary  shore  of  the  tea,  Alexander  the  Great  took  Greek  ideas  with  him 


J*  ?0n2U!5ed  e!*6  Mid^l#  And  the  conqueror*  of  Greece,  the  Romans, 

i Blred  .value*  of  the  people  they  eubdued  that  they  Incorporated  their 
value*  ^n*0  .their  own  way  of  life.  Christian  philosopher*  too  picked  up  the 
ldui  of  Holla*  and  worked  them  into  their  theology.  At  least  two  of  the 
gospels,  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  Greek  physician  are 
steeped  in  Greek  philosophy.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Christian  philosopher 
°*  f l*ter  age,  revised  Catholic  theology  on  the  basis  of  his  reading 
of  Aristotle,  Renaissance  scholars  unearthed  many  of  the  remains  of  Greek 

discovered  ctntury  *nd  were  profoundly  influenced  by  what  they 

Since  the  fifteenth  century  generation  upon  generation  of  western  school 
boys  have  been  raised  on  Greek  literature.  In  the  nineteenth  century  a boy's 
education^ was  not  considered  complete  unless  he  had  translated  from  the 

nhnns^h?r!Ctrm  !*  "“S**9  PUto’  and  Aristotle.  Modem 

philosophers  still  argue  ever  the  profound  meanings  of  the  ancient  Greek 

contuwPfchinV^«  ra*8,d  al,IO?5  f}1  °f  the  qut#tiotli  thllt  concern  twentieth 
2*?"^,, th J”k*r8  • wr*d  history  book  contains  at  least  one  chapter 

MJny  *°?ari1  buildings,  especially  government  buildings, 
d***f  from  the  architecture  found,  on  the  Acropolis.  The 

°£  Jl"unl#"  hai  ^ocome  the  living  tradition  of 
western  man.  More  than  wa  knew,  we  are  all  Greeks,  all  the  Intellectual 

hair*  sonoration  of  men  from  a few  city  states  who  set  the 

standard*  for  western  man.  . 


THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
Seating  the  Issue 

When  Greece  was  enjoying  her  "golden  age,MRome  was  but  a tiny  city  state 
built  around  seven  hills  in  the  middle  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  hardy 
people  who  lived  in  the  city  devoted  their  lives to  cultivating  the  lush  soil 
of  the  Latium  plain.  When  they  were  not  farming  they  were  fighting  against 
the  tribes  who  repeatedly  invaded  their  homeland.  As  the  Romans  subdued  each 
tribe  they  extended  their  domain  to  include  ever  larger  portior^  of  the 
peninsula.  Finally,  they  confronted  the  Greeks  themselves  who  had  set  up 
colonies  on  the  southern. toe  of  the  "boot."  After  a short  war,  the  little 
city  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

The  Romans  had  conquered  the  peninsula  almost  by  accident.  They  had  fought 
against  their  neighbors  to  keep  them  from  threatening  Rome's  security.  But 
even  after  .they  had  subdued  all  of  Italy,  the  Romans  still  faced  one  great 
enemy,  the  African  city  of  Carthage.  Carthage  dominated  hundreds  of  town* 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  thereby  controlled  most  of  the 
commerce  that  plied  back  and  forth  on  her  gentle  waves.  The  two  rivals 
eventually  became  embroiled  in  a century-long  series  of  wars  which  ended 
in  the  complete  destruction  of  Carthage.  At  last  Rome  found  herself  master 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was. but  a short  step  to  bring  neighboring  lands 
into  a giant  empire. 

The  government  that  fashioned  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  Roman  Republic.  Under 
the  Republic  the  most  powerful  political  body  was  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
consisted  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prestigious  of  the  Romans.  It  made  the 
laws,  appointed  the  executive  officers  of  the  Republic,  and  directed  the 
administration  of  the  country.  In  general,  the  Senate  looked  to  the  past  for 
guidance.  Senate  debates  often  hinged  on  whether  or  not  a proposed  course 
Of  action  would  continue  the  traditions  of  the  Republic.  But  despite  its 
conservative  leanings,  the  Senators  created  the  Roman  Empire,  a political 
entity  unknown  to  the  ancient  world. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  a giant  creature,  encompassing  hundreds  of  different 
tongues  and  tribes.  It  Included  the  sophisticated  Greeks,  the  barbaric  Gauls, 
the  oriental  Egyptians,  and  the  savage  Celts.  The  city  of  Rome  itself  was 
larger  than  any  other  ancient  city;  at  its  zenith  it  contained  about  1,000,000 
souls,  many  of  foreign  origin.  The  central  government  had  to  administer  all 
of  these  different  people  spread  out: over  an  area  that  stretched  from  Egypt 
in  the  southeast  to  Britain  in  the  northwest* 

The  creation  of  the  Empire  created  mammoth  tasks  And  posed  virtually 
insoluble  problems.  Who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  whole  empire?  How  could 
the  government  see  that  its  orders  were  carried  out?  How  could  the  govern- 
ment in  Rome  decide  whet  was  good  for  the  people  who  lived  in  Egypt?  How 
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could  the  goyernwent  bring  about:  unity  In  on  tapiri  Rtdt  up  of  so  many 
different  peoples? 

These  were  but  e few  of  the  problems  that  confronted  the  Rowan  Ewpire*  In 
eolving  the*,  the  governwent  had  to  break  with  tradition*  The  old  seat  of 
"^ower,  the  Senate,  gave  vay  to  the  Ea*eror.  The  swell  farwer,  the  basis  of 
v ' Rowe*  a citisen  arwy,  was  displaced  by  huge  plantations  wanned  by  slaves* 

" The  old  patrician,  land-based  class  succuabed  to  a rich  werchant  class*  In 
short,  the  whole  society  changed;  the  governwent,  the  ecooowy, end 
structure  wera  all  transforwed. 
is  the  major  issue  of  this  unit  • 
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READING  XI 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  CAESAR  AUGUSTUS 

Rome  defeated  Carthage  in  202  B.C.  Following  their  victory,  the  Romans 
devoted  themselves  to  rounding  out  their  empire.  They  subdued  Gaul,  Britain, 
Greece,  Turkey,  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  The  acquisition  of  all 
this  territory  challenged  the  Republican  government.  Opportunities  for 
corruption  multiplied  as  the  Senate  established  provincial  governments  in 
lands  which  the  Romans  had  conquered.  Senators  found  many  ways  to  enrich 
themselves  from  the  fabulous  bounty  of  the  empire.  The  smell  farmer,  the 
traditional  backbone  of  the  Roman  economy,  was  displaced  by  the  competition 
from  huge  plantations  established  by  opportunistic  government  officials. 
People  from  every  corner  of  the  Empire  poured  into  the  city  of  Rome  and 
swelled  its  population.  Everywhere  the  old  ways  of  doing  things  fell  victim 
to  the  challenges  of  the  new  Empire. 


For  the  government  itself,  the  most  difficult  challenge  came  from  the 
victorious  generals  who  sought  to  impose  their  will  on  Rome.  The  Senate, 
guilty  of  great  corruption,  had  enriched  Itself  on  the  work  of  the  Roman 
soldier.  The  soldiers  demanded  their  slice  of  the  pie,  and  willingly 
followed  their  generals  who  promised  them  land  aid  riches  in  return  for 
their  support.  One  after  another,  generals  would  return  from  conquering  a 
new  land  and  work  their  way  into  command  of  the  government.  Marius,  Sulla, 
Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Marc  Antony  followed  each  other  in  succession, 
each. defeating  his  predecessor  to  gain  power.  The  government  of  Rome  belonged 
to  the  general  who  had  the  greatest  army  and  who  could  keep  it  loyal  by  using 
his  command  of  the  government  to  distribute  land  and  wealth  to  th  « soldiers. 

This  time  of  troubles  lasted  one  hundred  years.  No  one*  it  seemed,  could 
long  remain  master  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Julius  Caesar  did  succeed  in 
establishing  himself  as  a popular  dictator,  but  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
Senate  chamber  by  a group  of  jealous  senators.  Not  until  his  nephew,  , 

Octavius,  had  subdued  Marc  Antony  and  Caesar's  murderers  did  a measure  of 
orderly  government  return  to  Rome. 

How  Octavius  was  able  to  restore  order  to  Rome  is  the  subject  of  this  reading. 
Upon  gaining  power,  Octavius  changed  his  name  to  Caesar  Augustus  (Caesar,' 
after  his  uncle,  and  Augustus,  to  indicate  that  he  was  divine).  He  rilled 
the  empire  as  dictator  from  29  B.C.  to  9 A.D.  Finding  out  how  Caesar 
Augustus  ruled  is  no  easy  task.  Very  few  official  records  remain  ..from  his 
reign.  In  the  twentieth  century  we  must  depend  almost  entirely  ph  Caesar 
Augustus'  own  description  of  his  lult  and  the  descriptions  of  those  historians 
who  lived  during  or  shortly  after  his  time.  Reading  XI  contains  various 
accounts  from  these  sources.  You  will  have  to  put  all  your  historical  skills  . ^ 
to  use  in  order  to  develop  an  explanation  of  how  Augustus  governed  the - 
Expire.  As  you  read,  therefore,  keep  the  following  questions} \ : f 
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1.  How  did  Caesar  Augustus  organise  the  government 
of  the  Empire?  How  such  power  did  He  keep  to 
himself?  How  much  power  did  he  delegate  to 
others? 

2.  Hid  Augustus  attempt  to  retain  traditions  or 
did  he  attempt  to  create  new  governmental 

if  • machinery  for  dealing  with  new  problems? 

3.  Which  of  these  accounts  of  Ms  reign  do  you 
accept  as  being  the  most  accurate?  How  do  you 
reconcile  the  conflicting  interpretations 

. given  by  the  various  auttesf 


Caesar's  Account  of  His  Reign  * 

In  order  that  the  Roman  "war  Id  would  know  what  he  had 
done  for  it,  Caesar  Augustus  ordered  the  following 
account  of  his  reign  to  be  inscribed  on  bronze  and 
plated  before  his  tomb.  The. following  extracts  are 
what  he  wished  posterity  would  remember  him  for. 


* From  William  Stearns  Davis,  READINGS  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  II,  ROHE 
AND  THE  WEST*  (Boston;  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1913),  167-171. 

In  this  rather egocentric  Version  of  Augustus'  reign,  the  first  Roman 
emperor  explains  that  he  reformed  the  civil  government  of  Rome,  under- 
took several  successful  wars  (foreign  and  civil),  paid  the  Romans  huge 
sums  in  welfare,  payments,  built  up  the  city  of  Rome,  and  cleared  the 
‘V:sea;;of  pirates* 


The  Judgment  of  Tacitus  * * 


a,,  r, 


The  following  account  of  Augustus*  reign  is  contained 
In  the; works  ofthe  great  Roman  historian,  Tacitus, 
who  wrote  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Augustus. 
TeCitiis  had  been  persecuted  by  another  emperor, 
Domitiah, 


At1 


destruction  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Augustus  won  over  the  soldiers 
f gave  cheap  grain  to  the  people,  and  restored  repose  to  the  realm, 
VA£  » he  concentrated  in  himself  the  functions  of 

,B,enetd,::::the  magistrates,  and  the  laws.  He  was  Wholly  unopposed.  The 
'^bpiddSb "spirts hadalready  fallen  in  battle  And  the  remaining  nobles  had 

.wealth and  position  by  the  revolution.  The  men  of  the 
ptovincSswere  pleasedbecause  they  distrusted  the  rivalrles  of  Senate 
lkh^fts  sh^  the  grsftwhichofflcials  had  formerly  taken.  Moreover,  the 

^ 1)Mi«  violence,  intrigue,  and  eorruptloti  were 
codmon,^  At  hca«  many*  of  thtfcyounger  leaders  had  been  born  during  the 
anddldnotknowtheRepubllcinitsbestdays, 
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state  had  been  revolutionized;  hbt  a trace  of  the  old  moral ity  vas 
lef t * • ' Stripped ; of  equality,  everyone  looked  to  the  top  for  the  commands  of 
Ita;  ioyerelgn,  .A 
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Tacitus,  ANNALS^  Language  slnplifled  and  modernised  by  John  M,  Good, 
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the  Judgment  of  One  of  Augustus*  Generals  * 

Velleius  Paterculus  had  served  in  Augustus*  imperial 
army.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Augustus 
and  Augustus*  Successor,  Tiberius.  Here  he  gives 
his  judgment  of  the  first  emperor. 

* 

* From  Velleius  Paterculus,  HISTORY  OF  ROMS,  II,  F.  W.  Shipley, 
trans.  (Cambridge,  Mass.:,  Harvard  University  Press,  1924), 
237-239. 

Paterculus  praises  his  emperor  to  the  skies.  He  tells  of  many  of  the 
things  Augustus  himself  recounts  in  his  own  account,  and  in  addition 
paints  the  emperor  as  a rather  modest  man  who  was  forced  to  become 
the  emperor  of  Rome.  Paterculus  Indicates  that  Augustus  carried  out 
important  reforms  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  magistrates  and  senators 
whom  he  thinks  had  got  out  of  hand. 

The  Judgment  of  an  Early  Biographer  ** 

Suetonius,  who  wrote  the  following  selection,  devoted 
his  life  to  chronicling  the  lives  of  the  emperors  of 
Rome.  The  following  is  his  Judgment  of  Caesar  Augustus. 

**  prom  Suetonius,  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  TWELVE  CAESARS,  A.  Thomson  and 
T.  Forester,  trans.  in  William  C.  McDermott  and  Wallace  E. 
Caldwell,  READINGS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD,  (New 
York;  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1951)  410-411. 

Suetonius  chronicles  the  administrative  reforms  Augustus  made, 
establishing  a formal  government  for  the  newly  acquired  provinces. 
Suetonius  indicates  that  Augustus  took  steps  to  shore  up  the 
empire  where  Roman  authority  was  weak;  and  that  he  was  able-  to 
restore  order  to  the  strife-torn  Empire  by  military  victory  and 
political  aensa. 
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READING  XII 

HOW  Km  RAH  HER  EMPIRE 

By  today's  standards  tha  Roman  Empire  was  not  extraordinarily  large.  Its 
length  and  breadth  was  nearly  the  Same  as  that  of  the  United  States.  But  at 
the  time  of  Christ  there  were  no  radios,  telephones,  jet  planes,  or  television 
sets  to  make  the  administration  of  large  areas  relatively  easy.  Modern 
methods  of  communication  aske  it  possible  for  decision  makers  to  acquire 
quickly  the  Information  they  need.  Moreover,  once  a decision  is  made  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  tell  the  entire  nation-even  the  world—about  it  through 
mass  media.  If  an  emergency  requires  personal  attention,  a government 
official  can  be  whisked  to  the  scene  many  miles  away  in  a few  hours  by  Jet 
plane.  By  way  of  contrast,  months  passed  before  the  entire  Roman  Empire 
learned  of  Julius  Caesar's  assassination,  and  it  took  three  years  for  Caesar 
Augustus  to  seek  out  his  rival,  Marc  Antony,  and  subdue  him. 

To  add  to  the  burden  of  administration,  the  Roman  Empire  consisted  of  many 
diverse  types  of  peoples,  each  with  its  own  customs  and  mores.  To  govern 
her  subject  nations  without  inciting  their  anger  required  special  qualities 
from  the  Roman  governors.  Keeping  everyone  happy  and  at  peace  was  no  small 
task,  especially  when  one  considers  that  the  Roman  governors  were  required 
to  see  that  Rome's  interests  were  protected,  even  if  these  Interests  violated 
the  customs  of  the  subject  people.  For  example,  the  provinces  on  the 
frontier  had  to  resist  invasion  from  outside  the  empire.  The  men  of  subject 
nations  were- required  to  give  up  their  lives  to  defend  a government  that  was 
500  to  1,000  miles  away.  ' ■ 

• 

Rome  surmounted  these  difficulties  with  remarkable  skill.  For  nearly  200 
years  after  Caesar  Augustus  came  to  power,  the  whole  Roman  world  remained 
at  peace.  Commerce  flourished  and  the  economy  of  the  Empire  prospered. 

The  political  turbulence  that  had  preceded  Augustus'  rise  to  power  remained 
at  a minimum.  All  parts  of  the  Empire  were  governed  well  and  were 
prosperous. 


How  did  Rome  accomplish  so  much  when  the  difficulties  were  so  great? 

Reading  XII  contains  some  evidence  that  should  help  you  answer  this  question. 
As  you  read,  keep  the  following  questions  In  mind. 


1.  How  would  Cicero's  ideas  for  governing  a province 
solve  some  of  the  problems  of  running  an  empire? 
On  what  basis  does  Cicero  think  Roman  governors 
should  make  decisions? 

2.  What  was  the  decision-making  process  in  the 
Roman  Empire?  What  factors  were  taken  into 
consideration?  Who  ultimately  made  decisions? 

3.  How  did  the  Romans  see  that  their  decisions  were 
carried  out?  How  did  the  Romans  protect  their 
interests  in  the  provinces? 

4.  Of  what  use  is  Pliny's  and  the  Emperor's 
correspondence  to  the  historian?  What  special 
problems  does  the  historian  have  in  using  such 
correspondence?  What  advantages  does  the 
correspondence  give  him? 


o 
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Cicero  on  How  to  Run  an  Empire  ft 

Marcus  Cicero  was  a Roman  statesman  who  lived  at  about 
the  time  of  Augustus,  His  brother  was  governor  of  the 
province  of  Asia  (modern  Turkey).  In  this  letter  he 
gives  his  brother  some  advice  about  how  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  his  domain. 

* Prom  Cicero,  LETTERS  TO  HIS  BROTHER  in  Paul  HscKendrick,  THE  »««*« 
MIND  AT  WORK,  (Princeton,  H. J. : D.  Van  Not trend,  1958)  109*110. 

Decision  Making  ** 

The  following  correspondence  between  Pliry,  the 
governor  of  Bythnia  (northern  Turkey),  and  Trajan, 
the  Roman  Emperor  (98-117  A.B.)  reveals  how  decisions 
were  made  regarding  the  administration  of  the  provinces. 

**  Fronl  William  Stearnp  Davis,  READINGS  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY ^ II,  ROME 
AND  THE  WEST,  (Bostom  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1913),  215-218. 

In  these  letters  between  the  provincial  governor  of  Nicomedia,  Pliny, 
and  the  Roman  Emperor,  Trajan,  the  process  of  decision  making  is 
revealed.  Pliny  asks  for  the  emperor's  advice  on  a number  of  maters, 
ranging  from  the  establishment  of  a volunteer  fire  company  to  the 
construction  of  an  aqueduct.  Trajan's  advice  is  generally  limited 
to  statements  of  general  policy  that  should  guide  Pliny's  decisions. 

Egypt  Under  Rome  *** 

The  Roman  geographer,  Strabo,  traveled  to  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  and  recorded  his  findings  for  posterity. 

In  the  following  selection  he  describes  Egypt  under 
Roman  rule. 

***  From  William  Stearns  Davis,  o£.  cit.,  172-173. 

Strabo  describes  the  administration  of  Egypt  under  Caesar  Augustus. 

He  indicates  that  the  governor  is  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  that  three 
Roman  legions  are  stationed  in  Egypt  to  maintain  order,  and  that  many 
of  the  native  magistrates  have  been  retained  to  carry  out  the  administra- 
tion of  the  province. 


READING  XIII 

ROMAN  LAW  AND  CHRISTIAN  CITIZENS 

The  Romans  governed  their  empire  well  for  they  approached  the  problems  of 
ruling  with  what  .iOman  philosophers  called  humanltas.  Though  human! t as 
cannot  easily  be  defined,  it  means  respect  for  human  dignity  and  humanitar- 
lanlsm  In  dealing  with  people.  Perhaps  the  greatest  example  of  Roman 
ggnanltas  was  the  legal  system  under  which  Rome  administered  her  empire. 

The  law  was  created  when  Rente  was  a Republic.  As  times  changed.  Its 
specific  articles  changed,  but  the  underlying  principles  of  Roman  law 
remained  constant  throughout  the  centuries.  When  the  Romans  began  to  govern 
their  empire,  they  took  their  law  with  them  to  govern  their  subject  peoples. 

Regardless  of  race,  religion  or  cultural  tradition,  Roman  law  applied  to  all 
subjects  equally.  But  late  in  the  first  century  A.D.  the  government  faced 
the  challenge  of  dealing  with  a new  minority  group,  the  Christians.  In 
general,  the  Romans  were  tolerant  of  all  religions  and  quite  willing  to 
admit  the  gods  of  subject  peoples  to  Roman  shrines  on  an  equal  basis.  But 
uiristians  refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  other  gods  and,  more 
Important,  to  recognise  the  emperor  as  divine.  They  set  themselves  apart 
small  communities  where  they  shared  their  earthly  goods  in  conmon.  Unlike 
t e Jews,  they  were  full  of  missionary  zeal  and  attempted  to  convert  non* 
believers  to  the  new  faith.  Rumors  began  to  circulate  that  Christian 
groups  held  secret  rites  in  which  atrocities  were  committed.  For  example, 
their  Communion  service  brought  accusations  of  cannibalism  against  them. 

Because  Christians  would  not  submit  to  Roman  authority,  they  were  regarded 
as  dangerous  and  subversive,  and  persecuted  from  time  to  time.  The  persecu- 
tlons  were  not  continuous,  but  usually  occurred  during  periods  of  national 
crisis  when  the  government  needed  scapegoats  on  whom  to  blame  disasters. 
These  sporadic  persecutions  put  Roman  law  to  a severe  test,  as  the  oelec- 
Cions  in  this  rending  reveal*  As  you  read  consider  these  questions s 


1.  What  does  Festus  (in  the  reading  from  Acts) 
indicate  was  an  important  right  of  Roman  citizens? 

2.  What  do  Trajan  and  Hadrian  say  about  the  kind  of 
evidence  allowed  in  Roman  courts?  Why  is  this 
an  Important  issue? 

3.  According  tc  Tacitus,  why  did  Nero  persecute  the 

Christians?  What  was  the  attitude  of  this  Roman 
historian  to  the  Christians?  to  their  punish- 
ment? / 

4.  Do  you  think  that  the  evidence  from  these  sources 
is  sufficiently  reliable  and  drawn  from  a diverse 
enough  sampling  to  lead  to  valid  conclusions?  . 
What  sort  of  evidence  would  you  seek  to  make 

your. conclusions  more  reliable? 
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ACTS  CF  THE  APOSTLES  * 


From  J(  M«  inri«  mi  Mgg  #•  s 

AMERICAN  TRANSLATION,  (Chicago, 
Prats,  1935)  137-138. 
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.This  passage  from  "Ths  Acta**  tolls  of  Paul's  confrontation  with  the 
provincial  governor,  who  has  bin  on  trial  for  charges  node  against 
in  Caesarea.  Paul  demands  trial  in  Rone  as  a Ronan  c it  icon, 

• and  Foetus,  recognising  that  he  is  within  his  rights,  grants  the 
petition. 


II 

THE  ANNALS  by  Tacitus* 

But  no  routine  efforts,  lavish  gifts  to  the  populace  by  the  emperor,  or 
ceremonies  to  placate  heaven,  would  quell  the  rumors  that  the  burning  of 
Rome  had  been  due  to  imperial  order.  So  to  scotch  such  stories,  Nero 
falsely  named  as  culprits,  and  then  subjected  to  the  most  extreme  punish- 
ments, those  people  hated  for  their  shameful  behavior  who  are  commonly 
called  Christians.  The  man  who  gave  the  sect  its  name,  Chrlstus,  was 
executed  by  authority  of  procurator  Pontius  Pilate  during  the  time  of 
emperor  Tiberius,  but  the .pernicious  superstition  was  repressed  only 
temporarily.  It  broke  out  again  hot  only  in  Judea,  where  this  disease 
began,  but  also  in  Rome  itself,  where  all  things  from  everywhere  that  are 
atrocious  and  disagreeable  come  together  and  become  all  the  fashion. 

At  first  those  Who  confessed  to  being  Christians  were  arrested.  Then  from 
information  extracted  from  them  a huge  number  were  convicted,  not  as  much 
on  the  charge  of  setting  the  fire  as  simply  on  the  charge  of  hating  the 

* From  Book  15.  Translated  by  Edwin  Fenton. 
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human  race*  And  their  deaths  were  embellished  by  the  cruelest  mockery,  for 
- fchey  were  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  then  torn  to  death  by 
dogs,  or  were  nailed  to  crosses,  or  were  burned  in  flames,  if  the  day  had 
ended,  to  serve  as  lamps  for  the  night.  Nero  provided  his  own  gardens  for 
this  spectacle  and  produced  a show  like  a circus.  . He  even  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  disguised  as  a charioteer,  or  stood  tip  in  his  chariot.  And  so, 
even  though  these  Christians  were  malefactors  who  deserved  severe  punish* 
went  as  public  examples,  general  sympathy  grew  up  for  them,  since  they 
seemed  punished  not  to  protect  the  public  welfare  but  simply  to  satisfy 
the  ferocity  of  one  man* 


Ill 

PLINY -TRAJAN  CORRESPONDENCE  * 

(Letter  from  Pliny  to  Trajan)  It  is  with  me,  sir,  an  established  custom  to 
refer  to  you  all.  matters  on  which  I am  in  doubt.  Who,  indeed,  is  better 
able,  either  to  direct  my  scruples  or  to  Instruct  my  ignorance? 

I have  never  been  present  at  trials  of  Christians,  and  consequently  do  not 
know  for  what  reasons,  or  how  far,  punishment  is  usually  inflicted  or 

made  in  their  case.  Nor.  have  my  hesitations  been  slight;  as  to 
whether  any. distinction  of  age  should  be  made,  or  persons  however  tender 
in  years  should  be  viewed  as  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  full-grown: 
whether  pardon  should  be  accorded  to  repentance,  or  he  who  has  once  been 
Christian  should  gain  nothing  by  having  ceased  to  be  one:  whether  the  very 
profession  itself  if  unattended  by  crime,  or  else  the  crimes  necessarily 
attaching  to  the  profession,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  punishment. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  brought  before  me  in  the 
character  of  Christians,  my  course  has  been  as  follows:  - I put  it  to  them* 
selves  whether  they  were  or  were  not  Christians.  To  such  as  professed  that 
they  were,  I put  the  inquiry  a second  and  a third  time,  threatening  them 
with  the  supreme  penalty.  Those  who  persisted,  I ordered  to  execution. 

For,  indeed,  I could  not  doubt,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  that  which 
they  professed,  that  their  pertinacity,  at  any  rate,  and  inflexible 
obstinacy,  ought  to  be  punished.  There  were  others  afflicted  with  like 
madness,  with  regard  to  whom,  as  they  were  Roman  citizens,  I made  a memor- 
andum that  they  were  to  be  sent  for  judgment  to  Rome.  Soon,  the  very 
handling  of  this  matter  causing,  as  often  happens,  .thd  area  of  the  charge' 
to  spread,  many  fresh  examples  occurred.  An  anonymous  paper  was  put  forth 
containing  the  names  of  many  persons.  Those  who  denied  that  they  either 
were  or  had  been  Christians,  upon  their  calling  on  the  gods  after  me,  and 
upon  their  offering  wine  and  incense  before  your  statue,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose I had  ordered  to  be  introduced  in  company  with  the  images  of  the  gods, 
moreover  upon  their  reviling  Christ  - none  of  which  things  it  is  said  can 

* From  THE  LETTERS  OF  THE  YOUNGER  PLINY,  edited  by  J.  D.  Lewis.  London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Company,  187,9. 
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such  as  are  really  and  truly  Christians  be  compelled  to  do  - these  I deemed 
it  proper  to  dismiss*  Others  named  by  the  informer  admitted  that  they  were 
Christians,  and  then  shortly  afterwards  denied  it,  adding  that  they  had 
been  Christians,  but  had  ceased  lo  be  so,  some  three  years,  some  many  years, 
more  than  one  of  them  as  much  as  twenty  years,  before.  All  these,  too,  not 
only  honoured  your  image  and  the  effigies  of  the  gods,  but  also  reviled 
Christ.  They  affirmed,  however,  that  this  had  been  the  sum,  whether  of 
their  crime. or  their  delusion;  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  to- 
gather  on  a stated  day,  before  sunrise,  and  of  offering  in  turns  a form  of 
invocation  to  Christ,  as  to  a god;  also  of  binding  themselves  by  an  oath, 
not  for  any  guilty  purpose,  but  not  to  commit  thefts,  or  robberies,  or 
adulteries,  not  to  break  their  word,  not  to  repudiate  deposits  when  called 
upon;  these  ceremonies  having  been  gone  through,  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  separating,  and  again  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  taking  food  - 
food  that  is,  of  an  ordinary  and  Innocent  kind.  They  had,  however,  ceased 
from  doing  even  this,  after  my  edict,  in  which,  following  your  orders,  I 
had  forbidden  the  existence  of  Fraternities.  This  made  me  think  it  all 
the  more  necessary  to  inquire,  even  by  torture,  of  two  maid-servants,  who 
were  styled  deaconesses,  what  the  truth  was.  I could  discover  nothing  else 
than  a vicious  and  extravagant  superstition:  consequently,  having  adjourned 
the  inquiry,  I have  had  recourse  to  your  counsels. 

(Letter  from  Trajan  to  Pliny)  'You  have  followed  the  right  mode  of  procedure, 
my  dear  Secundus,.in  investigating  the  cases  of  those  who  had  been  brought 
before  you  as  Christians/  For,  indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  any 
universal  rule,  possessing  as  it  were  a fixed  form.  These  people  should 
not  be  searched  for;  if  they  are  informed  against  and  convicted  they  should 
be  punished;  yet,  so  that  he  who  shall  deny  being  a Christian,  and  shall 
make  this  plain  in -action,  that  is  by  worshipping  our  gods,  even  though 
suspected  on  account  of  njLs  past  conduct,  shall  obtain  pardon  by  his  peni- 
tence. Anonymous  informations,  however,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  a standing 
in  any  kind  of  charge;  a course  which  would  not  only  form  the  worst  of 
precedents,  but  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  time. 

IV 

DECREE  OF  HADRIAN  * 

t ■ , . 

To  Minucius <Fundanus  (proconsul  of  Asia).  I have  received  a letter  written 
to  me  by  Serennlus  Granianus,  a most  illustrious  man,  whom  you  have 
succeeded.  It  does  not  seem  right  to  me  to  pass  over  the  matter  (of  the 
trials  of  Christians)  without  Investigation,  because  men  can  be  persecuted 
without  Cause  and  informers  can  be  given  too  many  chances  to  practice  evil 
wayd.  Therefore  if  witnesses  can  aupport  this  petition  against  the 


> * From  Eusebius;  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  Book  IV,  Chapter  9. 
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Christians  and  make  their  case  stand  up  in  a court  of  la*?,  let  them  have 
recourse  to  this  method,  but  not  to  mere  hearsay  evidence.  It  is  quite 
proper,  if  anyone  makes  an  accusation,  for  you  to  investigate  the  matter* 

If  anyone  therefore  accuses  Christians  and  shows  that  they  are  breaking 
the  law,  pass  judgment  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  crime.  But, 
by  Hercules,  if  anyone  accuses  arther  falsely  to  do  him  injury,  arrest 
the  accuser  and  see  to  it  that  yea  punish  him. 

READING  XIV 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

If  Greece  unleashed  man's  intellectual  and  artistic  powers,  Rome  was  built 
upon  his  practical  genius.  Greece's  golden  age  produced  philosophers, 
dramatists,  and  sculptors;  Rome's  empire  fostered  engineers,  soldiers,  and 
statesmen.  The  elegar.ee  of  the  Parthenon  symbolizes  the  glory  of  Greece; 
the  engineering  skill  required  to  build  the  Pantheon  dramatizes  one  of 
Rome's  greatest  virtues.  Together  with  Christianity  these  two  diverse 
cultures  laid  the  basis  for  western  civilization’. 

Creating  and  governing  an  empire  was  a practical  problem,  and  the  Romans 
solved  it  with  great  skill.  Workable  methods  of  administration  hod  to  be 
developed  to  hold  the  empire  together.  Roads,  ships,  messenger  services, 
and  protected  trade  routes  had  to  be  built  to  establish  the  necessary 
communications  network.  A giant  a‘"my  had  to  be  recruited  and  organized  to 
maintain  peace  within  the  Empire  and  repulse  invasions  from  without.  And 
a legal  system  which  recognized  at  once  the  unity  and  the  diversity  of  the 
Empire  had  to  be  invented.  The  Romans  were  eminently  qualified  to  carry 
out  each  of  these  tasks. 

The  Roman  was  a practical  man.  He  was  at  once  a farmer  and  a soldier. 

When  Rome  was  at  peace,  the  Roman  cultivated  his  farm;  when  Rome  was  at 
war,  he  dropped  his  plowshare  and  took  up  the  sword.  Similar  types  of  " 
skills  were  needed  for  both  occupations.  Both  required  planning;  the 
farmer  must  plan  his  day3  for  plowing,  sowing,  tilling,  And  harvesting, 
and  the  soldier  must  plan  his  campaign  and  his  battle.  Both  required  the 
ability  to  measure  and  survey,  the,  farmer  his  fields  and  the  soldier  his 
maps..  Both  required:  strong  bodies  to  do  hard  physical  labor.  Farmer  and 
soldier  needed  similar  virtues.  They  had  to  be  persistent  in  the  face  of 
difficulties,  to  Conserve  scarce  resources , persistent  to  work  long  hours 
at  back-breaking  toil,  and  dedicated  to  duty.  These  skills  and  virtues 
which  the  Romans  had  acquired  equipped  them  to  undertake  the  practical  task 
of  fashioning  an  empire.  V \ 

Perhaps  the  greates t of  Roman  virtues,  and  the  one  most  necessary  for 
creating  and  an  empire,  was  A well-developed  sense  of  duty. 

Without  a sensO  pf  duty , men  cannot  be  persuaded  to  join  with  others  to 
fight  for  a common  cause;  they  cannot  be  induced  to  put  their  state  above 
their  personal  interests;  they  will  not  obey  their  leaders  when  ordered 
to  make  a sacrifice. 


The  Rowan  religion  encouraged  ita  believers  to  do  their  duty.  The  Greek 
gods  served  as  examples  of  what  men  should  aspire  to  be.  Roman  gods,  however* 
were  mystical  powers  who  could  serve  ar/ii'e  purposes  if  man  could  get  them 
on  his  side.  If  a man  wished  a good  harvest/  he  had  to  perform  an  elaborate 
ceremony  and  have  his  entire  family  Join  him  in  prayer  to  get  the  appropriate 
gods  on  his  side*  The  relationship  between  gods  and  men  wee  a kind  of  con* 
tract.  man  did  his  duty  to  the  gods,  the  gods  would  help  him*  To  live 
up  to  the  cbntrsct  • to  do  his  duty  - was  the  Roman9  s first  obligation*  From 
a sense  of  duty  to  the  gods,  it  war/  but  a short  step  to  a sense  of  duty  to 
the  state*  The  step  was  made  all  the  easier  because  Roman  priests  later 
became  the  Roman  political  leaders* 

The  political  leaders  of  ancient  Rome  were  drawn  from  the  heads  of  the  most 
prominent  families*  These  patricians,  as  they  were  called,  were  at  once 
the  priests  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  the  members  of  the  Senate,  the  govern*  •"/ 
ing  body  that  had  charge  of  public  affairs*  In  the  early  days  of  Rome  there  ^ 
was  thought  to  be  little  difference  between  public  affairs  and  religious 
affairs,  for  the  fortunes  of  the  State,  as  much  as  the  fortunes  of  individual 
men,  depended  upon  the  good  will  of  the  gods*  As  time  passed,  the  senator* 
priests  made  decisions  less  and  less  on  the  basis  of  religious  principles 
and  more  and  more  on  the  basis  of  utility.  More  and  mdie  the  Senators 
considered  what  was  best  for  the  State,  regardless  of  what  the  gods  seemed 
to  want*  But  the  same  sense  of  duty  remained,  and  the  sons,  of  those  who 
had  followed  the  guidance  of  the  Senate  for  religious  reasons  maintained 
the  tradition  their  fathers  had  established.  Moreover,  the  Senators  them* 
selves  never  forgot  that  they  were  serving  some  purpose  larger  than  them* 
selves.  Where  they  had  formerly  served  the  gods,  they  now  served  the  State,' 
Where  before  they  had  tried  to  do  the  gods9  will,  they  later  tried  to 
fulfill  Rome's  mission*. 

In  addition  to  linking  priests  with  secular  rulers,  the  Romans  transformed 
their  religious  code  into  a legal  code*  The  laws  defined  what  men  must  do 
to  be  good  citizens*  Roman  law  placed  obedience  to  authority  at  the  top 
of  the  list.  The  son  must  obey  his  father,  the  Roman  must  obey  his  rulers* 

But  if  the  law  demanded  obedience  to  one's  superiors,  it  also  demanded 
everyone  * o obedience  to  the  law,  regardless  of  station  or  power*  A Roman 
ruler  could  not  arbitrarily  deprive  a man  of  his  freedom  or  order  him  to 
war*  All  actions  by  the  government  had  to  be  carried  out  within  the  law* 

Thus,  While  the  law  defined  the  Roman's  duty  it  also  provided  him  with 
justice*  The  Roman  could  be  sure  that  under  the  law  he  would  be  treated 
fairly  • the  government  could  not  act  against  his  person  or  property  without 
following  the  rules  set  down  in  the  legal  code* 

The  law  was  the  corners tone  of  the  republican  form  of  government  which  won 
’’erne  her  empire.  Under  the  Republic,  the  Senate  was  the  most  powerful 
governing  body*  it  appointed  the  magistrates,  those  men  who  administered 
the  various  bureaus  of  the  government  and  governed  the  various  provinces* 

It  also  appointed  the  consult,  the  two  executives  of  the  government  whose 


m&in  Cask  was  to  carry  out  Che  wishes  of  the  Senate,  in  particular,  Co 
lead  Che  army  in  war*  Moreover 9 ic  made  Che  laws  and  declared  war*  The 
SenaCe  was  checked,  however,  by  the  Council  of  Plebs,  Che  governing  house 
ChaC  represented  che  ordinary  classes  of  Roman  sociecy.  The  Council  of 
Plebs  elecced  cwo  tribunes  (later  the  number  was  enlarged)  who  sat  in  the 
Senate  chamber  while  che  members  carried  on  their  deliberations.  If  the 
SenaCe  passed  a bill  which  che  Plebs  did  not  like,  the  tribunes  would  shout 
out  Veto!**  and  the  bill  would  be  rejected* 


The  institutions  of  government  grew  as  much  out  of  the  organization  of  the 
army  as  out  of  the  religious  institutions  of  early  Rome.  For  example,  the 
Senate  was  partly  composed  of  priests  who  had  been  drawn  from  the  prominent 
families,  and  partly  of  the  heads  of  important  families  who  could  afford 
the  most  armor  and  were  most  valuable  to  the  army.  The  Senator's  dual  role 
of  military  anJ  religious  leader  made  him  the  political  leader  as  well. 
Those  who  could  not  afford  much  armor  made  up  the  infantry  and  the  Council 
of  Plebs.  The  best  warriors  among  the  Plebs  became  the  tribunes*  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  no  business  was  transacted  by  the  government 
unless  the  army  had  been  called  out  because  generally  there  was  no  business 
to.be  transacted  except  to  decide  upon  peace  or  war*  When  Rome  had  to 
decide  upon  peace  or  war,  the  army  was  assembled,  the  matter  was  decided, 
the  generals  of  the  army  • the  consuls  • were  elected  by  the  Senate,  and 
plans  were  made  for  conducting  the  war.  In  the  early  years,  once  the 
decision  was  made,  the  entire  army  would  troop  off  to  battle.  Senators  and 
Plebs  alike*  As  Rome's  holdings  grew  and  war  became  finore  complicated 
the  Senators  remained  behind  to  carry  on  the  vital  tasks  of  administration* 


The  Roman  army  was  the  greatest  military  force  of  ancient  times.  At  first 
it  was  made  up  exclusively  of  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  who  served  in  .it 
because  it  was  their  duty.  This  citizen  army  generally  fought  armies  whose 
soldiers  were  hired  for  pay.  Soldiers  who  fight  for  it  paycheck  generally 
wish  to  be  around  after  the  battle  to  collect  it,  while  soldiers  who  fight 
for  their  homeland  are  often  more  ready  to  die  for  it.  For  this  reason, 
the  Roman  army  had  a distinct  advantage  over  most  of  its  opponents.  Further* 
more,  the  army  was  commanded  by  ingenious  leaders  who  devised  new  .strategies 
and  tactics  to  outwit  their  enemies.  Most  ancient  armies  were  drawn  up  in 
phalanxes,  a long  row  of  approximately  500  men.  These  men  were  instructed 
to  keep  their  ranks  closed  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  breaking  through* 
While  the  solid  wall  of  soldiers  was  a formidable  foe  it  lacked  mobility* 

It  could  not  be  turned  easily  to  meet  attacks  from  the  side. 


The  Romans  improved  upon  this  system  to  overcome  the  lack  of  mobility  by 
breaking  the  phalanx  into  maniples  of  about  200  men  each.  Three  maniples 
snade  up  a rank,  and  though  the  maniples  usually  fought  together,  one  or  two 
could  break  off  to  meet  attacks  from  the  side*  Further  proof  of  Pome's 
practical  military  genius  was  its  strategy  on  the  sea.  In  the  long  wars 
with  Carthage i Rome  faced  the  most  experienced  navy  on  the  Mediterranean* 
Ihe  Romans  were  foot  soldiers  with  little  knowledge  of  sea  warfare.  The 
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Romans  solved  this  problem  by  making  their  warships  troop  carriers.  Instead 
of  ramming  their  opponent  s boat  or  lobbing  flaming  torches  onto  the  enemy's 
ui9  thSuRo?a!I8  att*che<l  their  vessel  to  the  foe's  by  means  of  grappling 
,T^e  ln£antry  then  boarded  the  enemy  ship  and  fought  the  same  kind 
• of  battle  on  the  sea  that  it  was  accustomed  to  fight  on  land. 

For  every  problem,  Rome  found  a practical  solution.  Her  army,  her  govern- 

relMJoii  weye  designed  to  do  a useful  Job.  The  Romans  had 
:“JJe  ^or  •peculation -about  the  origin  of  the  universe,  the  nature  of 
truth,  beauty  or  justice,  or  the  difference  between  the  ideal  and  the  real. 
They  were  practical  men  who  understood  that  getting  along  in  the  world 
required  practical  solutions.  Rome's  army  and  government  were  practical 

feSi?ned  t0  Sovar“  • «reat  empire.  Roman  law  was  a practical 
solution  for  keeping  men  living  in  harmony  with  one  another.  Even  the 

Roman  sense  of  duty  was  a practical  ethic  which  unified  men  in  a comnon 
cause. 


as  Roman  institutions  had  been  in  conquering  an  empire,  they  proved 
unable  tymalhtain  it.  The  simple  republican  government  could  manage 
affairs  when  there  was  only  Italy  to  rule,  but  it  was  not  equipped  to  handle 
the  enormous  problems  of  empire.  The  citizen  army  was  useful  when  it  was 
possible  to  disband  the  armed  forces  after  a campaign,  but  holding  on  to 
an  empire  required  a large  standing  army  of  professional  soldiers  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  captured  provinces.  Practical  as  the  Romans  were,  they 

c anged  their  .institutions  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  their  Empire 
Droughty  , 

To  rule  the  Empire,  the  government  had  to  be  able  to  act  decisively  and 
correctly.  These  requirements  demanded  an  intricate  combination  .of  central- 
ized and  decentralized  government . Rome  could  not  afford  to  have  the  Senate 
spend  months  debating  a policy  when  decisions  had  to  be  made  and  transmitted 
ta  al*  Par*8  °*  the  Empire  as  quickly  as  possible.  Hence,  the  establishment 
of  policy  fcr  the  entire  Empire  rested  with  the  Emperor.  Legislative  and 
general  administrative  power  were  centralized  in  his  person.  On  the  other 
hand,  local  conditions  in  the  giant,multi-lingualempire  required  specific 
measures  geared  to  the  particular  customs  and  needs  of  the  province.  Rome 
gave  her  local  governors  great  latitude  to  use  their  own  good  Judgment  in 
dacidipg  specif ic  measures  the  correspondence  between 

Pliny  and  Trajan  reveals  that  Trajan*  the  Emperor,  instructed  his  provincial 
governor  on  the  general  policies  of  tils  administration  but  left  it  up  to 
Pliny  to  decide  how  that  policy  was  to  be  implemented  in  specific  instances. 

Some  institutions  of  the  Republic  could , not  be  carried  over  to  the  Empire. 
Others  could,  and  they  made  significant  contributions  to  it*  In  particular, 

.■ . cities  to,  govern  people  of  mdiw  4 
diff erent  religions , rapes. and  customs.:  The  law  was  an  objective  instrument 
that  cculd  at  Cnee  provide  unity  and  uniform  justice  ^ 
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The  law  did  not  ask  whether  a man  was  a Christian , an  Egyptian,  or  a Greek; 
it  applied  the  same  standards  to  all  peoples.  |loreover9  guarantees  of 
rights  were  worked  into  the  law  to  insure  against  unjust  accusations  and 
convictions.  Occasionally  there  were' lapses  in  the  application  of  the  law, 
as  in  Nero' 8 persecution  of  the  Christians,  hut  such  lapses  were  infrequent 
and  short-lived.  . v 

Rome’ successfully  governed  her  empire  for  over  three  hundred  years,  a 
remarkable  achievement  in  days  when  communications  were  crude  and  slow. 

But  eventually  the  Empire  collapse*}, 'partially  because the  task  of  main- 
taining it  required  such  great  exertion  and  partially  because  of  Oertain 
weaknesses  in  Roman  institutions  and  character. 

The  fundamental  virtue  that  had  enabled  Rome  tq  create  and  govern  her  Empire 
was  the  Roman  sense  of  duty.  Because  the  Reman  recoghized  that  his  life 
was  to  be  devoted  tO:  some  principle  or  cause  greater  than  himself,  he  was 
.willing. to  put  the  State  and  the  Empire  above  his  selfish,  interests!.  But 
as  Rome  acquired  her  empire  she  came  iqto  contact  with  ideas  that  were 
diffe/ent  from  hers , and  these  ideas  began  to  undermine  the  basic  ethic. 
First  the  Romans  came  in to*, contact  with  the  Greeks  at  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  had  subscribed  to  epicureanism.  Epicureans  held  that  the  only  reward 
in  life  was  te  have  lived  it  to  the  hilt  - to  have  enjoyed  all  those  things 
that  human  beings  could  enjoy.  Many  Romans  adopted  this  value  with  a 
vengeance;  They  began  to  explore  all  the  human  pleasures.  Huge  banquets 
were  held  in  which  the.  participants  would  eat  until  they  were  full,  go  into' 
an  adjacent  toom  and  empty  their  s tomachs  by  vomiting,  and  then  return  to 
eat  and  dtink  spine  more.  Family  became  less  and  less  important;  the  number 
of  divorcee  rose  to  such  alarming  heights  that  special  laws  were  passed 
by  the  emperors  to  ^punish  those  who  sought  to  break  off  their  marriages. 
Romans  lost  their  sense  of  duty  in  the  self-seeking  of  epicureanism. 

Christianity  also  undermined  the  traditional  values  of  the  Romans.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  century  A.D.  0 large  proportion  of  Roman  subjects 
had  embraced  'Christianity;  by  the  beginning  of  .the  fourth  century  it  had 
become  the  official  religion  of  the  Empire.  The  old  Roman  sense  of  duty 
had  been  a secular  value.  What  was  important  was  to  serve  the  state;  the 
individual's  fulfillment  came  in  this  life  by  devoting  it  tq  Rome's  mission. 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  preached  that  man  achieved  fulfillment  not 
in  this  life  but  in  the  next.  The  Christian  learned  that  he  was  to  devote 
his  life  to  no  earthly  purpose  but  to  consecrate  it  to  God  that  he  might 
join  Him  in  heaven.  The  Christian  learned,  in  other  words,  that  he  could 
not  serve  God  and  Caesar  too. 

The  eroding  of  traditional  values  did  much  to  undermine  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  addition,  the  government  of  the  Empire  Contained  weaknesses  which  made 
it  increasingly  unable  to  sustain  itself.  Foremost  among  the  weaknesses 
was  the  problem  of  transferring  power.  When  one  Roman  emperor  died,  there 
was  no  orderly  means  for  choosing  another  in  his  place.  The  emperor  was  not 
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elected  end  he  did  not  have  the  right  to  pass  his  power  on  to  his  son.  In 
the  early  Empire  the  emperors  picked  their  successors,,  and  generally  all 
Rome  abided  by  their  wishes.  But  in  later  years v ambitious  generals  fought 
with  each  other  for  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  governing.  Quite  - 
often  the  contest  for  the  throne  erupted  into  full  scale  civil  war.  Rome 
was  constantly  disturbed  by  violence  and  disorder. 

Rome  also  suffered  severe  economic  difficulties.  The  weakened  government 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  Mediterranean  Sea  free  from  pirates.  Con* 
sequent ly,  trade  was  disrupted.  Roman  landowners  no  longer  took  an  active 
interest  in  their  farms,  and  little  by  little  the  harvests  began  to  dwindle* 
Occasionally  famines  plagued  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  weakened  economy 
further  sapped  the  strength  of  the  central  government,  and  a downward  spiral 
of  both  government  and  economy  began. 

The  final  blow  came  with  the  Invasions  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  Pressed 
from  the  East  by  the  Huns  and  other  marauding  peoples,  the  Goths,  Franks, 
and  Vandals  turned  on  Rome.  Originally  they  sought  protection  within  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  once  inside  the  Germans  turned  on  their  protectors  and 
began  to  loot  the  cities.  Rome  Itself  fell  prey  to  the  Invaders,  and  the 
great  city  on  the  Tiber  was  sacked  several  times.  By  the  fourth  century 
the  capital  of  Rome  was  moved  to  Constantinople.  Thus  removed  from  the 
western  portions  of  the  Empire,  the  government  could  do  little  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  barbarian  invasions.  Rome,  as  a way  of  life  and  as  a unified 
Empire,  crumbled  and  fell. 

Though  the  Empire  itself  dwindled  away,  the  Romans  left  the  West  a lasting 
legacy.  Th°,  Empire,  in  controlling  all  of  the  Mediterranean  area  and  most 
of  western  Europe,  was  a vital  force  in  transmitting  the  learning  and  ideas, 
of  the  Middle  East  to  western  Europe.  Not  the  least  of  these  ideas  were 
the  humanistic  principles  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  religious  Ideals  of 
Jesus  Christ.  And  the  Romans  made  their  own  contribution  to  the  West. 

Their  concept  of  law  has  become  the  cornerstone  of  western  legal  systems* 

Thus  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  western  civilisation  owe  much  of 
their  origin  to  the  great  empire  that  flourished  1500  years  ago  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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UNIT  IV 

TRADITIONAL  SOCIETY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
Stating  the  Issue 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  the  Roman  Empire,  already  In 

Sftwfcf**  cru"*1® completely  under  the  attacks  of  the  Germanic  tribes. 
With  the  breakdown  of  the  central  authority  in  Rome,  the  relative  peace 
and  order  of  the  huge  empire  came  to  an  end,  and  the  once-flourishing 
commerce  steadily  diminished.  The  Empire  slowly  broke  up  into  three 
distinct  parts.  To  the  South  and  East,  the  followers  of  the  Moslem 
religion  carried  out  a series  of  holy  wars  to  bring  the  entire  region  under 
rule°  In  the  East*  church  and  state  were  joined  together  to  form 
a Christian  empire  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  the  western 
provinces  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy,  no  single  central  government  wa3 
able  to  establish  effective  domination  of  the  area.  Europe  broke  up  into 
thousands  of  tiny  politics?  units  with  only  nominal  unity  imposed  by  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  Pope. 

With  the  death  of  the  Roman  Empire  came  the  end  of  the  highly  innovative 
societies  that  had  dominated  the  Mediterranean  World  for  centuries.  In 
the  course  of  developing  their  civilisations,  Greece  and  Rome  had  invented 
new  political,  economic  and  social  systems.  By  the  Middle  Ages,  this 
period  of  dramatic  Innovation  had  come  to  an  end.  Instead  of  finding  new 
ways  to  do  things,  medieval  men  were  content  to  let  the  past  govern  them. 

Decisions  were  made  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  traditions 
of  the  society. 

Most  areas  of  the  world,  in  the  non-west  as  well  as  the  west,  have 
developed  highly  innovative  societies  like  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  new  political  » social  and  economic  systems 
were  being  developed  by  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  Mediterranean  World,  Asian 
an  African  civilizations,  like  China,  In'ia  and  the  African  kingdom  of 
the  Sudan,  were  also  making  great  innovations.  Like  Europe,  these  areas 
slipped  into  traditional  ways  between  300  and  800  A.D.,  but  unlike  Europe, 
they  did  not  recapture  the  innovative  spirit  around  the  fifteenth  century. 
Within  the  traditional  European  society  of  the  Middle  Ages,  therefore, 

were  planted  the  seeds  of  the  modern  society  which  is  the  ancestor  of  our 
own  inventive  age. 

Unit  IV  concentrates  on  the  characteristics  of  the  traditional  society  of 
medieval  Europe.  As  you  examine  the  evidence,  keep  the  following  questions 
In  mind:  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  medieval  political, 
economic,  end  social  systems?  What  values  appear  to  underlie  the  tradi- 
tional medieval  culture?  What  elements  of  modern  Innovative  societies, 
can  you  find  in  the  medieval  world? 


READING  XV 

THE  MEDIEVAL  POLITICAL  SYSTEM 


With  the  breakdown  of  Roman  authority  in  Europe,  the  task  of  ruling  Gaul 
and  the  other  northern  and  western  Roman  provinces  fell  to  the  Franks,  F^r 
a time  the  Franks  tried  to  establish  a western  Christian  empire  like  the 
one  centered  at  Constantinople,  by  the  ninth  century,  Charlemagne,  king 
of  the  Franks,  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Pope  in  Rome  and  seemed  to 
have  accomplished  the  Frankish  aim.  But  the  Empire  of  the  West  did  not 
last.  Upon  Charlemagne's  death  it  fell  apart  at  the  seams.  His  three  sons 
began  to  squabble  over  who  should  dominate.  In  addition.  Invasions  by 
Arabs,  Magyars,  and  Norsemen  constantly  threatened  the  Empire.  As  a result* 
political  power  was  dispersed  among  the  large  land  holders  who  found  It 
necessary  to  protect  themselves  since  the  kings  could  not  do  so. 

Consequently  a new  political  system  which  modern  scholars  call  feudalism 
developed  in  Europe.  In  essence,  the  feudal  system  was  based  on  private 
contracts  between  large  landholders  and  the  soldiers  who  fought  In  their 
armies.  The  landholder,  or  liege  lord*  would  grant  a tract  of  land,  known 
as  a fief,  to  one  of  his  soldiers  or  knights.  In  return  the  knight  promised 
to  become  the  liege  lord's  vassal,  serving  him  In  war  as  a soldier  in  the 
army,  and  in  peacetime  In  many  different  ways.  A vassal  might  divide  his 
holding  up  among  other  soldiers,  becoming  a liege  lord  himself.  The  soldier 
would  thereby  become  his  vassal.  In  addition  large  landholders  often 
reserved  tracts  to  the  church.  The  land  might  go  to  a bishop  or  It  might 
be  given  to  a monastery.  By  the  feudal  contract,  the  Bishop  or  Abbot  of 
a monastery  became  a vassal  of  the  liege  lord.  Either  prelate  performed 
himself  the  military  service  required  or  sent  someone  else  to  do  It.  If 
churchmen  could  be  vassals,  they  could  also  be  liege  lords.  They  often 
parceled  ou : tracts  to  knights  who  would  promise  them  service.  At  the  top 
of  the  feudal  system  sat  the  king,  at  least  theoretically.  In  fact,  the 
only  real  instrument  of  power  the  king  possessed  were  the  personal  feudal 
contracts  he  had  with  several  of  the  largest  landholders  and  the  lands  he 
owned  as  his  personal  domain. 


Title  to  tne  land  meant  much  more  than  owning  the  property;  it  also  meant 
power  over  those  who  lived  on  the  land.  The  serfs  and  artisans  who  lived 
on  a liege  lord's  land  were  his  tenants.  Tenancy  meant  more  than  paying 
rent;  it  also  meant  cultivating  the  lord's  land  and  observing  the  rules 
set  down  by  the  lord  for  governing  his  fief.  For  this  reason,  holders  of 
real  estate  became  rulers  and  as  a result,  soldiers  and  churchmen  became 
the  effective  political  leaders  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  made  the  laws, 
saw  that  they  were  administered,  and  set  up  their  own  courts  to  decide 
judicial  matters. 


The  documents  and  charts  which  follcw  illuminate  the  character  of  the  feudal 
system  that  developed  in  Europe  during'  the  Middle  Ages,  As  you  read 
these  selections,  consider  the  following  questions. 
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X.  How  did  one  become  a political  leader  in  the 
Middle  Ages?  How  does  the  election  of  King  Otto 
reveal  the  way  in  which  leaders  were  chosen? 

2.  How  were  political  decisions  made  in  the  Middle 
V!‘-  Ages?  What  institutions  existed  for  the  making 

of  decisions?  What  values  Influenced  the  deci- 
sions that  were  made? 

3.  What  was  the  role  of  the  individual  citizen  in 
the  Middle  Ages?  How  did  he  gain  access  to 
decision  makers? 

4.  Do  you  detect  any  seeds  of  innovative  political 
systems  in  the  Middle  Ages? 


CHARLEMAGNE'S  GOVERNMENT  * 

The  Emperor  Charlemagne  ruled  most  of  western  Europe  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centuries.  His 
government  made  the  transition  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  medieval 
feudalism.  The  following  selections  from  his  capitularies, 
or  instructions  to  his  subjects,  reveal  the  character  of  his 
government. 

Every. free  man  who  has  four  mansi~^ of  his  own  property,  or  as  a benefice 
from  any  one,  shall  equip  himself  and  go  to  the  army,  either  with  his 
lord,  if  the  lord  goes,  or  with  his  count.  He  who  has  three  mans!  of  his 
own  property  shall  be  joined  to  a man  who  has  one  reansus , and  shall  aid 
him  so  that  he  may  serve  for  both.  . He  who  has  only  two  mans!  of  his  own 
property  shall  be  joined  to  another  . who  likewise  has  two  mans!,  and  one  of 
them,  with  the  aid  of  the  other,  shall  go  to  the  army.  He  who  has  only  one 
roansus  of  his  own  shall  be  joined  to  one  of  three  men  who  have  the  same  and 
shall  aid  him,  and  the  latter  shall  go  alone;  the  three  who  have  aided  him 
shall  remain. at  home.,  . . . 

First,  that  each  one  voluntarily  shall  strive,  in  accordance  with  his  know- 
ledge and  ability,  to  live  entirely  in  the  holy  service  of  God  in  accordance 
with  the  precept  of  God  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  promise,  because  the 
lord  emperor  is  unable  to  give  to  all  individually  the  necessary  care  and 
discipline. 

Secondly,  that  no  man,  either  through  perjury  or  any  other  wile  or  fraud, 

* From  James  Harvey  Robinson,  READINGS  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  I,  (Ginn 
and  Go.,  Boston:  1904)  pages  135,  140-41. 

1/  A maneus  contained  about  135.  acres. 
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H ^ flattery  or  gift  of  any  one,  shall  refuse  to  give  back 

or  dare  to  abstract  or  conceal  a serf  of  the  lord  emperor,  or  a district 

J?  or  «nythi«8  that  belongs  to  him;  and  that  no  one  shall  presume  * 

t rough  perjury  or  other  wile,  to  conceal  or  abstract  his  fugitive  serfs 
belonging  to  the  fisc,,  who  wrongly  and  fraudulently  claim  that  they  are  free 

That  no  one  shall  presume  to  rob  or  in  any  way  do  injury  fraudulently  to  the 

hteelf*  0rEhan*  01  ptl8rl“85  the  lord  Mparor 

art  defender ^ ® ^ hU  88tnt8’  h*8  eOMtitttted  himself  their  protector 

Thet  no  one  shall  dare  to  lay  waste  a benefice  of  the  lord  emperor,  or 
to  make  it  his  own  property.  por*  r 

°"*  8«isil  presume  to  neglect  a summons  to  war  from  the  lord  emperor; 

JTJT  • h®  COunfcs  8haU  be  80  presumptuous  ..  to  dare  to  eS 

8hip  or  flitterVW'^r°^f^  itary  *ervlc*‘  elth«  °»  account  of  roletion- 
snip,  or  ziattery,  or  gifts  from  any  one, 

Th*t  "°  °"®  !hai!  pr'’“r“  5°  Impede  In  any  way  a ban  or  comand  of  the  lord 
emperor,,  or  to  dally  with  his  work,  or  to  impede  or  to  lessen  or  in  anv 

tonealMt  ^"‘rary  to  his  will  or  commands.  And  Chat  no  one  ahall  dare 
to  neglect  to  pay  hit  dues  or  tax. 

That  no  one,  for  any  reason,  shall  make  a practice  In  court  of  defending 
another  wnjuatly,  either  from  any  desire  of  gain  when  the  cause  la  weak*  or 
hy  Impeding  a Just  judgment  by  hia  skill  In  reasoning,  or  by  a desire  of 
oppreaaing  when  the  cause  is  weal.  ...  y 


CORONATION  OP  OTTO  I * 

The  following  account  of  the  coronation  of  Otto  1 of  Gtnmrr 
reveals  the  nature  of  princely  power  In  the  Middle  Ages  by 

(Germany)*  Otto  became  E“Peror  of  the  Holy  Roeian  Empire 

c2unt5y  % tb«  greatest  and  bast  of  kings, 
hU  tb?  p-e0ple  of  the  Fr»»k»  end  the  Saxons  chose  for  their  icing 

snni-  ^li  ° f ? whoarHe"ry  had  already  designated  at  his  successor,  and  they 

I.* •••«®I>led  there,  the  dukea  andPthe  conraandera  of 
tha  soldiers  and  other  military  leaders  raised  Otto  upon  the  throne  which 
was  eracted  in  tha  portico  adjoining  tho  church  of  Karl  the  Great,  and  * 


* Holmaa  McNaal,  A SOORCB  HOOK  W« 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY  (Charlaa  Scrlbnar'a  Sons,  Haw  York;  1905) pagea  73-75. 
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giving  them  their  hands  and  promising  him  their  fidelity  anct  eld  against 
all  hla  enemies,  they  made  him  king  according  to  their  custom.  Meanwhile 
the  archbishop  of  Mains  Whi  ttle  clergy  and  people  awaited  him  within  the 
church.  And  when  lie  a|^$eehedia^ 

la“!  .^^8  you  Otto>  chosen  by  Cod,  designated  by  our  lord  Henry,  - and 
now  made  king  by  all  the  princefs  if  thle  chelae  pleases  you,  raise  your 
right  hands, SB  At  thi*»  the  ^o!e  people  raised  their  right  hands  to  heaven 
and  halted  the  new  tele*  with  r-ighty  s.iout . then  the  crchbishop  advanced 
with  the  king,  who  was  clothed  with  a abort  tunic  after  the  Frankish  custom, 
to  the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  royal  insignia,  the  sword  and  belt,  the 
cloak  and  armlefs,  the  staff  with  the  sceptre  and  diadem.  . , . 


the  archbishop,  .going  up  to  the  altar 9 took  up  the  sword  and  belt  and,  turn* 
ing  to  the  king,  saidt  'fReceive  this  sword  with  which  you  shall  cast  out 

al^:the  *neaia*  f*?/  ^gshe  «hd  wicked , Christians , an4  receive 

with  it  the  authority  and"  power  given  to  you  by  God  to  rule  over  all  the 
pranks  forthe  eeturlty  pf  all  Christian  people."  Then  taking  up  the  cloak 
and  arplets  he  put  then  onthe  king  and  bkidr  "the  borders  of  this  cloak 
trailing  on  the  zealous  in  the 

f ai th  and  tp  keep , peaci^^^inally,  taking  up  the  sceptre  and  staff,  he 
said:  "By  these  syufcols  yen  shall  correct  your  subjects  with  fatherly  dis- 
cipllne  and  foster  the  servants  of  God  and  the  widows  and  orphans.  May  the 
ttev*r  Itckirtg  lio  y^t  head9  that  you  may  be  crowned  hers 
and.in  the  future  life  with  an  eternal  reward.”  Then  the  archbishops 
Hlldihert  of  Maine  and  Micfrid  of  Cologne  anointed  him  with  the  sacred  oil 
end  clowned  bin  with  the  golden  crown;  end  now  that  the  whole  coronation 
ceremony  was  completed  they  led  hip  to  the  throne,  which  he  ascended.  The 
throne  was  built  between,  two  marble  columns  of  ^reat  beauty  and  was  so 
placed  that  he  could  see  alt  'ahd  he  seen  by  all. 
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Then  after  the  Te  Deum  and  the  nOss/  the  king  descended  from  his  throne 
and  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where ^ he  Oat  down  with  his  bishops  and  people 
at  a marble  treble  which  was  adorned  with  royal  lavishness  ; and  the  dukes 
served. him.  Gilbert,  diike  of  Lotheringia,  who  held  the  office  by  right, 
i puperintendOd  the  preparatiohs  (i.ie*,  acted  as  chseberlain) , Bberhsrd,  duke 
t£  Franconia*  preside«jt  tn^er  the  er^eng  kingee  table  (acted 

duke  of 

Beyaria^  commanded  the  knights  snd  chose  the  place  of  encampment  (acted  ee 
•meraheifej^f^gfridi'-ti^lvdfet^  the  king,  end 

Sin-ip*taw  ^th^:fn«w»e  king.  ruUd  Saxony  for  Otto,  providing  against 
attacks  of  the  enemy  tend  caring  for  the  ycWngHenr^,  Otto^s  brother.* 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  THB  KMPEROR* 


0tt®  1 ® 8fe«t-greatfa»andoon,  Henry  IV,  became  enbrollcd  In 
a struggle  for  power  with  Hope  Gregory  Vltl.  When  the  Pope 
had  had  enough  of  the  upstert  emperor,  he  exeonmunteeted  him 
l»f^the  Pope  refuied  H^nry  the  sseranents  of  the  Chi;*ch9 
i ®^cha  Christies  could  not  be  saved)  • Upon  liiAting 
of  this  development,  the  other  princes  of  Germany  celled  a 
council  at  Oppenheim  to  decide  what  to  do.  An  account  of 

what  happened  follows • 

■ - . * . - . • ■ > 
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From  F.  Duncalf  and  A.  C.  Krey,  PARALLEL  SOURCE  PROBLEMS  IN 
MEDIEVAL  HISTORY,  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1912)  56-57. 
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This  account  from  a medieval  chrfiiicle,  tells  of  how  the  barons  of  Germany 
forced  Henry  IV  to  seek  the  absolution  of. the  Pope.  The  barons,  who  were 
put  out  with  Henry* s high-handedness,  used  the  excommunication  of  the 
Emperor  by  Pojpe  Gregory  VII  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  him*  Henry, 
seeing  that  he  faced  a considerable  force,  agreed  to  their  terms,  and 
sought  the  Pope  out  for  his  absolution. 


MEDIEVAL  JUSTICE 


In  medieval  timet  justice  was  administered  by  many  different 
. author  it  les,  the  Church,  the  liege ‘lord,  the  lord' of  a manor, 
and  the  King.  For  day-to-day  matters  involving  the  peasant 
population,  a court  was  generally  set  up  by  the  owner  of  the 
manor  on  which  the  peasant  lived.  Selection  A,  below,  describes 
the  proceedings  of  one  of  these  courts.  For  other  crimes  in 


Duncalf  and  A.  C*  Krey,  PARALLEL  SOURCE  PROBLEMS  IN  MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York:  1912)  pages  56-57. 
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the  community,  the  Church  often  administered  justtce  in  the 
manner  described  by  selection  B,  below. 

A - 

A Manorial  Court* 

Bailiff. 

Sir. 

Let  the  prisoners  come  before  us. 

That  I will  sir.  Here  they  are. 

Bailiff."' 

Sir! 

For  what  reason  was  this  man  arrested?  . 

Sir,  he  took  a mare  from  C*s  field  in  a manner  that  is  not  lawful. 

What  is  your  name? 

Sir.,  my  name  is  William. 

William,  you  have  been  brought  to  this  court  for  the  mare  which  is  here 
present,  which  it  is  alleged  you  did  take  larcenously  from  the  field  of 
C.  How  do  you  plead  to  this  charge  of  larceny  and  all  other  charges? 

Sir,  if  any  man  accuses  me  of  larceny  or  of  any  other  thing  that  is  against 
the  peace  of  the  king  and  his  crown,  I am  ready  to  defend  myself  physically 
that  1 am  good  and  lawful. 

William,  now  tell  me  how  you  got  this  mare 9.  for  at  least  you  cannot  deny 
that  she  was  found  with  you  and  that  you  did  say  that*  she  was  your  own  mare. 

Sir,  I disavow  this  mare,  and  never  saw  her  until  now. 

Then,  William,  you  gut  yourself  in  the  hands  of  the  jurors  who  are  the  good 
folk  of  this  manor,  and  you  swear  to  them  that  you  did  not  steal  her. 

No*  sir,  for  these  men  have  their  hearts  set  against  me  and  hate. me  because 
of  this  false  charge  which  has  been  leveled  against  me. 

Do  you  think,  William,  that  there  are  any  who  will  bear  false  witness 
against  you  for  hatred  of, you?  No,  they,  are  good  folk  and  lawful,  but  you 
may  challenge  any  of  them  whom  you  suspect  have  it  in  their  hearts  to 
condemn^  you. v But  do  what  is  .right  and  have  God  before  your  eyes  and  confess 
the  truth  of  this  thing  and  other  things  that  you  have  done,  and  do  not 
give  yourself  over  to  the  enticements  of  the  devil,  but  confess  the  truth 
and  you will  flnd  us  more  merciful. 


. t. 

* From  F.  W.  Maitland  and  W.  F.  Baldon,  eds.  THE  COURT  BARON  (The  deldon 
Society,  London:  1891)  pages  63-64.  Language  simplified  and  modernised 
by  John  M.  Good.  - >» 
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Sir ,.  in  God's  name  hive  pity  on  me  and  I will  confess  to  you  the  truth,  and 
X will  put  myself  wholly  on  your  lawfulness. 

William,  by  my  sense  of  lawfulness  you  shall  have  nought  but  Justice!  Say, 
therefore,  what  you  will  end  conceal  nothing. 

Sir,  my  poverty  and  my  great  neediness  and  the  enticement  of  the  devil  made 
me  steal  this  mare,  and  often  have  they  made  me  do  things  X should  not 
have  done. 

God  pardon  you,  William,  at  least  you  have  confessed  in  this  court  that 
you  have  larcenous ly  taken  thlls  mare  and  have  done  many  other  ill  deeds; 
now  name  some  of  those  who  conspired  with  you,  for  you  must  have  had  help 
in  these  evil  deeds. 

In  truth,  sir,  X never  had  a companion  in  my  evil  deeds,  save  only  the  devil 

. * . ■ ■> 

William,  do  you  confess  to  anything  else? 

Ho,  sir. 

Bailiff. 

Yes  Sir. 

Take  him  sway  and  have  a priest  prepare  him  for  execution. 

: .wif  . ■ »• 

FORM  FOR  ORDEAL  BY  HOT  WATER* 


(1)  When  men  are  to  be  tried  by  the  ordeal  of  hot  water,  they  shall  first 
come  to  the  church  in  all  humility  and  kneel  while  the  priest  says  this 
prayers 

"Aid,  0 God,  those. who. seek  thy  mercy  and  pardon  those  who  confess 
their  sins.  • • . 

(2)  After  thie  prayer,  the  priest  shall  rise  and  say  the  mass  before  all  the 
men  who  are  to  be*  tried;  and  they  shall  take  part  in  the  mass.  • . • 

(A)  After  the  mass  the  priest  shall  go  to  the  place  Where  the  ordeal  is 
to  be  held,  bearing  with  him  the  b^ok  of  the  gospels  and  a cross.  • • • 

He  shall  deliver  the  evil  spirits  from  the  water  before  it  becomes  hot  as 
f Olives:  ■"  •••>■'-. ,«*•'  s-” 

"X  exorcise  thee,  water,  in  the  name  of  omnipotent  God,  and  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  our  Lord,  that  you  may  become.  • .freed  from 
the  power. .and  the  wiles  of  the  devil;  so  that,  if  this  man  who  is  about 


* 
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From  Oliver  J.  Thatcher  and  Edgar  -H.  McWeal , op.  clt. , 
(Language  simplified and  modernised  by  John  M.  Good) 
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to  put  his  hand  in  you  is  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused,  he 
may  escape  all  injury  through  the  grace  of  omnipotent  God.  If  he  is 
guilty.  . .may  the  power  of  omnipotent  God  prove  this  upon  him,  so  that  all. 
men  may  fear. and  tremble  at  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  . » 

(6)  Prayer:  "Lord  Jesus  Christ.  . .we,  thy  suppliants,  beseech  thee.  . . 

to  make  known  to  us  before,  all  men  thy  true  and  righteous  judgment;  so  that 
this  man  who  is  accused.  • .and  who  is  about  to  put  his  hand  into. the  hot 
water,  is  not  guilty  of  that  crime,  thou  wilt  so  guard  him  that  no  harm 
or  injury  shall  happen  to  that  hand.  . . .We  again  beseech  thee  to  show 
us  thy  true  and  righteous  judgment,  so  that  this  man,  who  is  accused  and 
is  about  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  is  guilty  of  that  crime.  . .his  guilt  may 
be  made  known.  . .by  thy  power,  and  may  be  shown  upon  his  hand.  . . . 

(12)  The  man  who  is  to  undergo  the  ordeal  shall  say  the  Lord's  pray®*?  and 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross;  then  the  caldron  shall  be  taken  from  the  fL?e, 
and  the  judge  shall  suspend  a stone  on  a rope  in  the  water  at  a.  prescribed 
depth,  and  the  man  shall  take  the  stone  out  of  the  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Then  his  hand  shall  be  immediately  bound  up  and  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  judge,  and  shall  remain  wrapped  for  three  days,  when  it  shall  be 
unbound  and  examined  by  suitable  persons. 

READING  XVI 
THE  MEDIEVAL  ECONOMY 

When  the  Roman  Empire  collapsed,  the  thriving  commerce  that  brought  goods 
from  all  corners  of  th^  Mediterranean  Sea  to  every  other  corner  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing.  The  lack  of  protection  for  merchant  shippers  and  the  almost 
constant  warfare  among  minor  princes  created  an  environment  in  which  trade 
could  not  be  carried  on.  As  a consequence,  each  individual  economic 
community  in  Europe  was  thrown  back  on  its  own  resources  to  produce  all  the 
• necessities  of  life. 

The  fundamental  productive  organization  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  manor. 

The  manor  was  a self-sufficient  community  consisting  of  the  lord,  who  owned 
the  land,  and  the  peasants,  or  villeins,  who  worked  it.  The  lord  was 
given  the  land  as  a fief  by  promising  to  meet  his  feudal  obligations  to  a 
greater  lord.  Along  with  the  title  to  the  land,  the  lord  was  also  given 
the  right  to  rule  the  people  who  worked  on  the  land.  This  practice,  binding 
the  agricultural  workers  of  a manor  to  the  owners  of  the  land,  began  with 
the  Roman  emperor,  Justinian,  whose  famous  code  of  laws  forbade  the  tenants 
of  an  estate  to  leave  the  land  on  which  they  were  born.  The  code  guaranteed 
that  there  would  always  be  farm  laborers  to  cultivate  the  fields,  for  sons 
of  serfs  could  not  leave  the  estate  for  the  more  attractive  life  of  the 
city.  The  law  also  made  the  serfs  subject  to  the  landowner  so  that  he  could 
employ  them  in  production  as  he  though  best. 


o 
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By  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Justinian  code  had  become  tradition.  The  medieval 
landlords,  therefore,  were  .secure  in  the  knowledge  that  serfs  or  villeins 
would  always  work  their  land  for  them.  This,  of  course,  freed  them  from 
worry  over  where  their  next  meal  would  come  from  to  devote  their  minds  and 
energies  to  their  basic  occupations  - fighting  and  governing.  They  worried 
little  about  how  to  make  their  lands  more  productive,  and,  in  fact  generally 
turned  this  responsibility  over  to  a bailiff  or  seneschal  whose  only  duty 
was  to  see  that  the  tenants  paid  their  rent.  The  serfs,  of  course,  were 
bound  to  the  previsions  of  their  contracts  with  their  landlord.  Each  serf 
held  his  land  as  a tenant  of  the  lord  and  had  to  do  certain  services  for 

the  lord  to  maintain  his  right  to  his  little  plot,  by  which  he  fed  himself 
and  his  family. 

In  addition  to  the  manor,  which  was  the  major  productive  unit  of  the  e**« 
certain  towns  continued  to  exist  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  towns 
Included  the  industrial  units  of  Europe,  the  guilds,  which  did  produce 
some  articles  that  found  their  way  into  the  medieval  economy.  But  since 
serfs  were  bound  to  the  land,  the  towns  could  not  recruit  a large  labor 
•UPP^  and  because  medieval  warfare  restricted  trade  the  guilds  had  a very 
small  market  for  their  products.  * 

The  productive  units  of  the  medieval  economy  were  the  manor  and  the  guild. 
Within  these  two  organizations  the  three  basic  economic  decisions  were  made  • 
what  to  produce,  how  to  produce  it,  and  for  whom  to  produce  it.  The  readings 
that  follow  contain  some  of  the  evidence  which  historians  have  used  to 
reconstruct  the  traditional  economy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  you  study  the 
evidence  see  if  you  can  determine  the  answers  to  the  following  questions. 


1.  Who  made  the  decisions  about  what  to  produce,  how 
to  produce  it,  and  for' whom?  What  factors 
influenced  their  decisions? 

2.  What  values  guided  the  economic  decisions  of  the 
medieval  world?  What  values  underlay 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  doctrine  regarding  the  practice* 
of  lending  money  for  Interest?  What  implications 
does, St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  doctrine  have  for  the 
expansion  of  the  medieval  economy? 

3.  Do  you  detect  any  seeds  of  modern  market  or 
command  economies  in  the  economy  of  the  Middle 
Ages? 
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’ VALUES  * 

The  value  system  of  a society  has  a profound  Influents  on 
its  economy*  is  produced,  how  It  is  produced,  and 

the  way  in  which  goods  are  distributed  are  nearly  always 
dictated  by  what  the  people  lit  a society  deem  good  or 
desirable.  For  instance,  if  a people  believe  liquor  is 
evil,  few  men  will  produce  it.  As  in  every  facet  of  their 
lives,  medieval  Europeans  looked  to  the  Church  for  guid- 
ance in  their  economic  lives.  The  fullest  statement  cf 
the  values  propounded  by  the  Church  appears  in  St,  Thomas 
Aquinas*  SUMMA  TKEOLOGICA,  an  extract  from  which  follows. 


* From  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  SUMKA  THEOLOGICA,  PART  II,  Second  Number 
QO  LXXVII-LXXVIII,  translated  by  the  Fathers  of  the  English 
Dominican  Province  (London,  Benslger  Bros.,  Inc.,:  1918) 

327-28,  330-31,  336^37. 

In  these  selections,  Aquinas  enjcins  the  Christian  against  exchanging 
goods  for  profit  and  against  receiving  Interest  for  money  lent. 


A SERF'S  CONTRACT* 

Most  goods  in  the  medieval  world  were  produced  on  the  manor 
by  the  villeins  or  serfs  who  worked  the  land.  Bach  serf 
had  a personal  contract  with  his  lord  which  spelled  out  the 
terms  of  his  tenancy.  Generally  these  contracts  were  not 
written  out,  but  were  remembered  as  custom.  But  as  the 
centuries  passed  and  lord  and  serf  found  it  difficult  to 
remember  what  their  respective  ancestors  had  agreed  to 
generations  before,  the  lords  of  the  manors  began  to  keep 
account  books  which  spelled  put  what  was  to  be  expected  of 

each  tenant.  An  example  from  such  an  account  book  follows. 

. * . . * 

They  say  that  John  of  Cayworth  bolds  one  house  and -thirty  acres  of  land,  and 
he  owes  2s.  (shillings)  a year  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  he  owes  one  cock 
and  two  hens  at  Christmas  worth  4 s. 

And  he  ought  to  harrow  for  two  days  at  the  sowing  at  Lent  with  one  man  and  his 
own  horse  and  harrow,  the  value  of  the  work  is  4d.  (pence) $ and  he  receives 
from  the  lord  on  each  day  three  meals  worth  3d«;  ... 

And  he  ought  to  carry  the  manure  of  the  lord  for  two  days  with  one  cart  using 
his  own  two  oxen,  the  work  to  value  8s.,  and  he  receives  from  the  lord  three 
meals  of  the  above  value  each  day;  and  so  the  work  is  worth  3 d.  clear. 

And  he  ought  to  carry  wood  from  the  woods  of  the  lord  to  the  manor  house  for 
two  days  in  summer  with  one  cart  and  three  of  his  own  animal’s,  the  ©rice  of 
the  work  is  9d. ; and  he  receives  from  the  lord  for  each  day  three  meals  of 
the  above  price.  And  so  the  work  is  worth  4d.  clear. 

And  it  must  be  noted  that  all  the  aforesaid  villeins  (serfs)  may. not  marry 
their  daughters  nor  have  their  sons  tonsured  (let  them  become  members  of  the 
clergy),  nor  can  they  cut  down  timber  growing  on  the  lands  they  hold,  without 
the  personal  approval  of  the  bailiff  or  servant  of  the  lord,  and  then  for 
building  and  no  other  purpose. 

And  after  the  death  pf  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  villeins  the  lord  will  have 
as  a her let  (a  payment)  the  best  animal  that  he  had;  if,  however,  he  had  no 
living  beast,  the  lord  will  have  no  her lot,  as  they  say. 

The  sons  cr  daughters  of  the  aforesaid  villeins  will  give  to  enter  the 
tenement  (the  holding)  after. the  death  of  their  ancestors  as  much  as  they 
gave  in  rent  per  year. 


* 8.  R.  Scarglll-Blrd,  ed.,  CUSTUMALS  OF  BATTLE  ABB8T  (The  Camden  Society. 
1887),  pp.  19-23. 
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HOW  TO  RUN  A MANOR* 


The  following  selection  is  taken  from  Walter  of  Henley's 
book  on  husbandry  which  was  written  some  time  In  the 
thirteenth  century.  Walter's  book  is  a peculiar  combine* 
tion  of  traditional  precepts  mixed  with  quite  modern 
ideas  for  farming  a lavgc  estate.  The  book  is  addressed 
to  the  owners  of  the  manors,  that  is  the  noble  lords, 
and  the  following  is  part  of  what  he  had  to  say  to  them: 

e?*1*/?  th*  trfatise  °n  husbandr V that  a good  man  once  made,  whose,  name  was 
Sir  Waiter  of  Henley;  and  this  he  made  to  teach  those  who  hove  lands  and  tenants 
and  may  not  know  all  the  points  of  husbandry  and  tilling  the  soil  from  which 

8rr!uWeaIth  raay.come  if  only  those  who  are  ignorant  will  heed  these  teachings 
and  then  carry  them  out  in  practice.  ^ 


The  father,  having  become  old,  said  to  his  son,  "Dear  son,  live  prudently 

and^dfLh^h^t^6  Url1^  W’SS  ******  C°  G°d’  thlnk  often  of  the 

and  death  that  Jesus  Christ  suffered  for  us,  and  love  Him  above  all  things 
and  fear  Him  and  keep  His  commandments;  with  regard  to  the  world,  think  how 
a man,  if  he  is  fortunate,  little  by  little  accumulates  wealth  and  when  he 
become  prosperous,  then  little  by  little  he  falls  into  poverty  and  finally 
into  wretchedness.  Therefore  I pray,  live  within  the  income  which  your  lands 
can  provide  you  yearly  and  nothing  beyond  that.  If  you  can  improve  your  lands 
then  put  the  surplus  into  savings  so  that  if  your  corn  fails,  or  your  cattle 
u*  * should  befall  you,  or  some  other  mishap  should  occur,  then  you 
will  have  something  to  help  you.  If  you  spend  in  a year  the  value  received  from 

tnl  ?5ofit  you  mi*ht  make  in  addition,  and  then  one  of  these 
mishaps  should  befall  you,  you  have  no  way  to  recover  except  by  borrowing,  and 
he  who  borrows  from  another  robs  himself.  . . .It  is  said  in  the  proverb,  'Who 
provides  for  the  future  enjoys  himself  in  the  present.'  You  see  some  with 
great  lands  and  many  tenants,  and  yet  are  constantly  in  debt.  Why?  I will 
tell  you.  Because, they  live  without  rule  or  forethought  and  spend  and  waste 
more  than  their  lands  pay  them  each  year,  and  when  they  have  wasted  their 
goods,  they  can  only  live  from  hand  to  mouth  and  are  always  in  want*  Further* 
more,  they  can  make  no  bargains  that  shall  serve  their  interests.  « . .Dear  son. 

bf  Jr“dan5  *n  your  doin8s  and  be  on  your  guard  against  the  world,  which  is  so 
wicked  and  deceitful.  * 


Survey  your  lands  and  tenements  with  true  and  sworn  men.  First  survey  your 
courts,  gardens,  dove-houses,  and  out-buildings,  to  find  out  what  they  are 
worth  in  yearly  income.  Then  determine  how  many  acres  are  in  your  domain  and 
hew  many  acres  are  planted  and  what  they  should  b-  worth  in  income  each  year; 
and  how  many  acres  of  pasture,  and  what  they  are  worth  each  year,  and  would 
that  you  can  sell  ae  without  loss  and  destruction  and  what  it  is  worth  yearly: 
and  how  much  each  tenant  holds  and  what  services  he  must  render  to  hold  it*, 
and  what  this  is  worth  yearly.  And  by  the  surveyors  find  out  how  much  wheat 

* From  WALTER  OF  HENLEY'S  HUSBANDRY,  Elisabeth  Lamond,  trans.  (Longman's 
Green,  New  York:  1890)  pp.  3*15.  passim.  (Language  simplified  and 
modernised  by  John  M.  Good.)  . v 
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you  can  sow  on  an  acre  of  lanu  and  how  much  cattle  you  can  have  on  each  manor. 
By  this  method  you  can  figure  out  what  your  lands  are  worth,  yearly,  and  by 
this  way  you  can  order  your  living,  as  X have  said  before* 

* 

"Some  men  will  tell  you  that  you  cannot .plough  160  or  180  acres  yearly,  but  X 
will  ‘show  that  you  can.  Now  you  know  that  fields  should  be  laid  out  in  strips 
of  660  feet  in  length  and  66  feet  wide.  Now  in  ploughing,  go  thlrty-slxv 
times  around  the  field  to  make  the . furrows  narrower  and  making  sowing  easier 
and  store  productive.  In  plowing  in  this  way  you  will  have  gone  nine  miles  in 
plowing  an  acre,  , and  a horse  or  an  ox  must  be  a very  poor  antaal,  indeed, 
that  cannot  go  nine  miles  in  a day.  Xn  alio ting  one*third  of  your  land  to 
lie  fallow  and  a due  portion  to  cattle  your  tenents  should  easily  be  able  to 
plough  the  remainder  of  160  acres.  ... 


• • » • 

"Xn  sowing,  do  not  plough  large  furrows,  but  little  and  close  together  so  that 
the  seed  may  fall  evenly.  . • .For  if  you  plough  large  furrows  and  in  harrowing 
turn  the  large  furrow  on  top  of  the  seed,  the  seed  cannot  grow.  But  turning 
furrows  on  top  of  a seed  will  make  it  grow.  And  ss>re  seed  can  grow, 
and  your  yearly  return  shall  be  the  greeter." 

************ 

THE  HATTER'S  GUILD  * 


* Prom  H.  T.  Riley,  MEMORIALS  OP  LONDON  AND  LONDON  LXPE  IN  THE 
Xlllth,  XXV th,  and  XVth  CENTURIES  (London:  Longman's  Green 

and  Co.,  ) 239-240. 


These  ordinances  of  the  Hatter's  Guild  of  London  prohibit  the  selling 
of  hats  ifi  London  by  non-menibere  of  the  guild,  making  hats  by  night, 
and  the  making  ?»f  hats  in  London  by  anyone  outside  the  guild.  The 
ordinance  also  establlshesacommlttee  of  wardens  to  oversee  the 
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READING  Tfcll 

THE  MEDIEVAL  SOCIAL  SYSTEM  * 

Like  the  political  and  economic  systems  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  medieval 
ff61?1  *yftfH>.wag  b®8ed  iMgely  on  tradition.  The  sane  values  that  supported 

•f  society  tote  "fnfllal  *cono"y  encouraged  the  structuring 

^.?^t  ty.i  t .du  tl  t ,nd  Umy  rt«id  classes.  Those  with  power  gained 
alth,  and  wealth  and  power  brought  privileges.  Not  the  least  of  these 

Ti  ! l0rd'8  rl8t,t  60  and  wealth  mrto'hif  children. 

tJ^  i^g^eir0*"^41**  We#Uh  *"d  pww  ln  eh*  — '«*»•*  *-wr- 

Hlstorlans  have  always  been  interested  in  the  structure  of  society  that  la 
to  the  way  in  which  the  members  of  a society  are  grouped,  and  the^nnar  in’ 
Which  groups  relate  to  one  another.  They  have  developed  a n unbar  at  an.iwri..i 

^ US!  then  analyM  a0Cial  Sroupings.'Araong^these'questions'are!**1 

the  major  groups  in  a society,  and  how  were  they  determined!  What 

^ cJrc^rcr‘:POa^blll?lM  Wer*  M,l8n*d  t0  — » 8roi.pT  un22r 

22  ’ did  rariou,s  8rou«M!  corae  lnt®  contact  with  one  anotherT 

ene  b?c21®  * n,enl*>er  of  a particular  social  group?  How  did  a particular 
social  group  Influence  the  behavior  of  its.  members?  . ** 

Reading  XVII  contains  selections  from  medieval  documents  that  cast  light  on 

22  ;!?2L‘y“-ea  °f  the  Middle  *8es.  As  you  examine  this  .vid22ce.  2« 
the  following  questions  In  mind:  f 


1. 

2. 

\ 

3. 


On  the  basis  of  this  evidence 9 what  answers  can  you 

give  to  the  analytical  questions  in  the  introduction? 

** 

What  values  underlie  the  organisation  of  medieval 
society? 

•'  ‘ * **  a'  . 

Did  the  medieval  social  system  contain  any  possi- 
bilities for  change? 


Tffif  ORDERS  OP  SOCIETY  * 

* ^ * s 

This  selection  from  the  eleventh  century  describes  the 
organisation  of  society  as  it  was  understood  by  Adalberon. 
the  Bishop  of  Ison  and  an  advisor  of  the  French  King. 

Hugh  Capet. 


* FZOm  Ad«tb«ro"^c*»g^AP  Kommui  ueati  In  Robert  Boutruchc. 

> SEICNEURIE  EX  7E0DALITE  (Paris:  1159)  371-372.  • 

Adalberon  crate*  that  aoclaty  la  divided  into  three  ordera,  thoae  who 

2!t8?i.thfa*  wh#  *t«ht-*the  MbiHty-ead  theae  who  vmk 
the  land— the  piasants*  . :■  • > * ••• 


' -f* 


v hi* A ri\. 
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THE  WARRIOR  CLASS:  DUTIES  AND  PRIVILEGES  * 

The  ^orciost  political  theorist  of  the  Middle  Ages  ves 
John  of  Salisbury*  In  this  selection  he  outlines  the 
duties  end  privileges  of  the  warrior  dess* 


* From  John  Dickinson,  trans.,  THE  STATESMAN'S  BOOK  OF  JOHN  OF 
SALISBURY,  (New  York:  Alfred  A*  Knopf,  1927)  199-203,  passim* 


In  this  section  of  the  Statesman's  Book.  Salisbury  explains  the  role 
and  privileges  of  the  warrior  class,  the  medieval  nobility.  He 
explains  that  they  are  the  fighters  who  protect  Gc"s  earthly  city 
against  heathen.  For  this  service  to  society  they  are  excused  from 
performing  menial  services. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A NOBLEMAN  * 

The  following  selection  by  Jean  Froissart  describes  how  an 
unusually  prominent,  educated  and  good  nobleman  lived’  his 
life  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Count  Gaston  Phoebus  de  Foix,  of  whom  I am  now  speaking,  was  at  that  time 
fifty-nine  years  old:  and  I must  say,  that  although  I have  seen  very  many 
knights,  kings,  princes,  and  others,  I have  never  seen  any  so  handsome,  either 
in  the  form  of  his  limbs  and  shape,  or. in  countenance,  which  was  fair  and 
ruddy,  with  grey  and  amorous  eyes,  that  gave  delight  whenever  he  chose  to 
express  affection.  He  was  so  perfectly  formed,  one  could  not  praise  him 
tpo  much.  He  loved  earnestly  the  things  he  ought  to  love,  and  hated  those 
which  it  was  becoming  him  so  to  hate.  He  was  a prudent  knight,  full  of 
enterprise  and  wisdom.  He  had  never  any  men  of  abandoned  character  with  him, 
reigned  prudently,  and  was  constant  in  his  devotions.  There  were  regular 
nocturnals  from  the  Psalter,  prayers  from  the  rituals  to  the  Virgin,  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  from  the  burial  service.  . . . 


In  such  manner  did  the  count  de  Foix  live.  When  he  quitted  his  chamber  at 
midnight  for  ftupper , twelve  servants  bore  each  a large  lighted  torch  before 
him,  which  were  placed  near  his  table  and  gav/e  a brilliant  light  to  the  aparte- 
ment.  The  hall  was  full  of  knights  and.  squires;  and  there  were  plenty  of* 
tables  laid  out  for  any  person  who  chose  to  sup.  No  one  spoke  to  him  at  his 
table,  unless  he  first  began  a conversation.  He  commonly  ate  heartily  of 
poultry,  but  only  the  wings  and  thighs;  for  in  the  daytime  he  neither  ate 
nor  drank  much.  • He  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  minstrels,  as  he  himself 

was  proficient  in  the  science,  and  made  his  secretaries  sing  songs,  ballads, 
and  roundelays.  He  remained  at  table  about  two  hours;  and  was  pleased  when 
fanciful  dishes  were  served  up  to  him,  which  having  seen,  he  immediately  sent 
them  to  the  tables  of  his  knights  end  squires.. 

In  short,  everything  considered,  though  X had  before  been  in  several  courts 
of  kings,  dukes,  princes,  counts,  and  noble  ladies,  X was  never  at  one  which 
pleased  me  tore,  nor  was  X ever  more  delighted  with  feats  of  arms,  than  at 
this  of  the  count  de  Foix.  There  were  knights  and  squires  to  be  seen  in  every 
chamber,  hall,  and  court,  going  backwards  and  forwards,  and  conversing  on  acme 
and  amours,  everything  honourable  was  there  to  be  found.  • • • 


♦ From  Thomas  JOhnes,  FROISSART'S  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND.  FRANCE.  SPAIN  Am 
THE  ADJOINING  COUNTRIES,  London,  1657.  vOl.^i,7^-95/  S > 
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^ m THE  CLERGV  * 

The  following  extract  from  • book;  by  Hlehira  of  Bury, 

• the  Biahop  of  Ourha^,  gives  ah  eielilted' view  of  the  •' 

v clergy*  8e^  explains  what  privilegea  and  reapeuiibilitiei 
fell:  upon  : the  prleata  and  blihopa  and  explains  why  the 
clergy  la  entitled- 1© . the**;;  y.  :;-r i r-v  ..  ■ ? • 


, v.: : 


yTojj  (the  clergy)are  a choaen  people,  aroyai  prle«thood,  a holy  races  you 
- are  a peculiar  people  chosen  into  tht  wbrk  of  Sodj  you  are  priests  and 
Ministers  of  God^  nay,  you  afe  called  tlie  yefy  Church  of  Ood,— laymen  cannot 
claim  this  distinction.  You,  baii>3  better  than  Uy»cn,  sing  psalis  and  hynns 

li^r  altar,  make  the  true 

®f  Christ;  wherein  Cod  .hiiuelf  has  honored  you- not  Only  above  the  laynen* 
but  even  a 4ittle  higher  thait  the  angels.  ^ ; . .You  give  aid  to  the  poor  in 
the  ttsoe  of : the  Crucified  Otie^  for  ;it  is  required  of<  Christ's  stewards  that  a 
nan  b«  foundfaithful.You  ere  thepherdtof  tht  Lord* • flock,  . # # and  your 
sheep  are  bound  <W ^ ifep#y  yoo^r  ^ 

By  what  right  do  you  claiw  these  rights  and  responsibilities,  0 Priests? 

Always  remeaber,  we  pray*  th«$ these liberties  aiid  privileges  are  bestowed 
??? ^ because  yOsi  have  y||fr^^  Scriptures.  In  truth, 

taught  by  the  Scriptures,  which  *re  the  Containers  of  wisdom  and  intellect, 
you  yourself  ascend  to  the  ekalted  position  of  teacher,  and  are  called  by 
layMen,  Rabbi  <which  insane  *’  teacher01  iii  Hebrew) . By  reading  .the  Scriptures 
aad  the  books  you  become  warveiouslnthe  eyesof  laymen,  light  great  lights 
in  the  world,  and  possess  the  dipnltles  of  the  Church  according  to  your 
■wpripua.  stations.  Because  ybu  c^n^^^r^  derive  the  benefit  of  clergy,  for 
if  you  read  but^  a single  line  you  ara  granted  the  right  to  be  heard  by  church 
^ofbwr  than  by  chpse  Of  the  layman,  for  it  is  written,  cToueh  not  mine 
anoint^  and  M -s#f  prophets  no  harm;0  and  he  who  has  rashly  touched  them  let 
him,  byhls  ownblow^be  smitten  violehtly  with  the 'wound  of  a curse* 

* Jm**  fottoy  ltoMnson,  KBADZII6S  IK 

KU^PBAM  HISTOBY  (Cinn  and  Co.,  Boston:  1904),  pn*  359*60*  fLanamaae 
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GRANTING  A FIEF  TO  A BISHOP  * 

The  following  legal  document  taken  from  France  In  the  eleventh 
century  cast  light  to  additional  privllegesand  responsibilities 
given  to  bishops. 

In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity*  Amen.  I#  Louie,  by  the  grace 
of  God  king  of  the  French , make  known  to  all  prevent  as  well  at  to  come,  that 
at  Manta 9 in  our  presence*  Count  Henry  of  Champagne  conceded  the  fief  of 
Savigny  to  Bartholomew^  bishop  of  Beauvais , and  his  successors • And  for  that 
fief  the  said  bishop  has  made  promise  and  engagement  for  one  knight,  and 
Justice  and  service  to  Count  Henry;  and  he  has  also  agreed  that  the  bishops 
mho  shall,  come  after  him  will  do  likewise.  In  order  that  this  may  be  under- 
stood^and  known  to  posterity,  we  have  caused  the  present,  charter  to  be 
corroborated  by  our  seal. 

; .■  r ; * ..  - f;  * , \ , * • : . 

THE  PEASANT  CLASS** 

- ■ . 

The  following  selection  from  John  of  Salisbury's  STATESMAN'S 
, BOOK  explains  the  position  of  the  serf  and  the  peasant  in 
medieval  society.  In  this  political  treatise*  John  of 
Salisbury  compared  the  state  with  the  human  body.  The 
soul*  he  said*  was  the  Church  and  the  priests*  the  head 

mas  the  Prince*  the  arms  were  the  knights  or  soldiers* 
and  the  peasants  were  the  feet. 


* From  John  Dickinson*  trans.  THE  STATESMAN'S  BOOK  OF  JOHN  OF 
SALISBURY,  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf*.  1927)  243-244.  . 

: ^ this  selection*  John  of  Salisbury  Indicates  that  ‘ the  peasant  class 

perform  the  greatest  of  all  services  in  the  framm  usilUi  the 
feeding*  sheltering  and  clothing  of  society.  In  return*  the  superiors 

***  ***  peasants  servUe*  namely  protecting  their 
•same  ngg  hemes*. ,x. v-*-*".?'  "'*■  <.  * ■*. 
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THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  A SERF  * 

John  of  Salisbury0 o description  of  the  peasant's  place  in 
the  commonwealth  paints  an  idealised  picture  of  Mutual 
cooperation  between  lord  and  serf.  In  fact,  the  legal 
status  of  the  serf,  much  more  than  Salisbury's  theory, 
defined  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  serfdom. 

The  following  extract  explains  this  legal  status. 

There  are  many  modes  by  which  a Nan,  in  a state  of  Vlllenage^  may  acquire  his 
freedom.  Thus  if  his  lord,  being  desirous  of  emancipating  him,  releases  him, 
as  well  from  all  his  own  claims,  as  those  of  the  Lord's  Heirs:  or,  if  the  Lord 
give  or  sell  him  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  him.  It  must,  how^ 
ever,  be  observed,  that  no  one  in  a state  of  Vlllenage  can  purchase  his  freedom 
with  his  own  Money;  for,  in  such  case,  he  may,  according  to  the  Law  and  Custom 
of  the  Realm,  be  again  recalled  by  his  Lard  to  a state  of  Vlllenage,  all  the 
Chattels  of  a Villein-born  being  understood  as  so  absolutely  in  the  power  of 
his  Lord,  as  to  preclude  the  former,  at  least  with  his  own  Honey,  and  as  against 
• his  Lord,  from  redeeming  himself  from  Vlllenage.  But,  if  a stranger  with  his 
own  Money  purchase  the  Villein's  freedom,  the  Villein  may  for  ever  after  main- 
tain his  freedom  against  his  Lord,  who  has  sold  him.  When  any  one  has  released 
a Villein,  from  all  right  which  he,  or  his  Heirs,  could  claim  in  him,  or  has 
sold  him  to  a stranger,  the  Villein  who  has  been  thus  enfranchised  may  for  ever 
after  defend  his  freedom,  as  well  against  the  Lord  Himself,  as  his  Heirs: 
vhilst  n«  cm  prov®  the  fset  iis  Court ( either  by  i Charter g or  by  any  other 
lawful  means.-  And  the  question  may  even  be  decided  by  the  Duel,  if  any  one 
deny,  that  the  party  has  been  liberated  from  his  state  of  Vlllenage,  and,  there 
by  a proper  Witness,  who,  having  both  seen  and  heard  the  very  fact  of  Enfranch- 
isement, is  reedy  to  prove  his  fresdem  in  Court. 

It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  a man  may  enfranchise  his  Vllleli.-born,  so  far 
as  the  consequences  affect  the  persons  of  himself,  or  his  Heirs,  but  not  as 
they  apply  to  others.  Because,  if  a man  bom  a Villein, 'hut  thus  rendered 
free,  should  be  produced  in  Court,  to  make  proof  against  a stranger,  or  to 
wage  his  Law,  he  may  be  Justly  precluded,  if  it  be  objected  against  him,  and 
proved  in  Court,  that  he  was  bom  in  a state  of  Vlllenage,  although  his  condi- 
tion wus  such  that  he  had  been  Knighted  subsequently  to  his  being  enfranchised* 
“ *.  ^nitn,aorn  peacably  remain  during  a year  and  a day  in  any  privileged 
Town-rbo  that  he  be  received  in  their  community  or  Guild  as  a Citlsen,  ha 
shall  from  such  circumstances  be  freed  from  Vlllenage* 


* Ranulf  do  GlanviU,  Tract stus  do  lealbua  at  consuetudlnlbus  regni  Angllao, 
v,  5.  John  Beames,  A TRANSLATION  OF  GLANVILLE,  Washington,  1900,pp.  88-90. 
Edited  by  J.  H.  Beale* 

If  The  French  word  for  serfdom;  villein  is  the  old  French  word  for  serf* 

If  *•••»  • town  that  had  franchises  by  prescription  or  charter* 
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TRADITIONAL  EUROPEAN  SOCIETY 


Many  historians  and  social  sclent 1st a dlstlnguiah  between  two  general  models 
of  society?  traditional  and  innovative.  In  a model  traditional  aociety, 
political , economic  , and  social  systems  would  be  organised  and  operated 
according  to  tbe  society's  long  accepted  folkways  and  mores.  A model  Innova- 
tive  society , on  the  other  hand,  would  constantly  develop  new  practices  in 
its  political,  economic,  and  social  systems.  No  society,  however,  is  com- 
pletely traditional  or  completely  Innovative.  All  traditional  societies 
encounter  at  times  circumstances  which  cause  them  to  change  their  old  ways 
of  doing  things  while  innovative  societies  always  pattern  soma  of  their 
institutions  and  practices  on. the  proven  ways  of  the  pest. 

Since  no  societies  are  purely  traditional  or  entirely  innovative,  we  can 
probably  think  about  them  most  accurately  if  we  imagine  each  society  as 
falling  In  a particular  place  along  a spectrum.  Suppose  we  imagine  at  one 
extreme  a society  in  which  all  decisions  are  made  according  to  custom 
inherited  from  the  past.  On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  can  imagine 
a society  In  which  all  declf^ons  are  made  as  the  result  of  a decision-making 
process  in  which  folkways  i^rea  play  no  part.  We  might  represent  these 
situations  graphically  as  follows  8 .. 

All  decisions  No  decisions 


Of  the  three  societies  we  have  studied  so  far,  Greece  end  Rome  occupied 
positions  near  the  right  hand  side  of  the  spectrum,  as  the  illustration 
above  indicates.  Though  both  had  established  mores  and  folkways,  both  also 
developed  a host  of  new  patterns,  values,  institutions  and  methods  to  cope 
with  their  changing  environment.  Still,  neither  society  was  as  Innovative 
as  modem  United  States.  The  Greeks  developed  their  humanistic  values,  a 
sharp  break  with  tradition,  and  based  their  democratic  political  system  and 
fluid  social  structure  on  those  values.  The  Romans  constantly  changed  their 
institutions  to  meet  the  demands  of  their,  aver  finding  empire.  Ultimately 
they  changed  much  of  their  value  system  in  response  to  the  new  creed  of 
Christianity.  These  two  societies  were  responsible  for  some  of  the  flr®t 
major  innovations  in  the  western  world.  These  innovations  ultimately  became 
part  of  western  traditions. 

The  aociety  of  medieval  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  traditional.  By 
the  eighth  century  after  Christ,  the  innovations  of  the  Greeks,  Romms  and 
Christians  had  hardened  Into  traditional  values,  mores,  and  folkways.  As  a 


Medieval 

man 


Greeks  and  Contemporary 

Romans  United  States 
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result,  by  the  Middle  Ages  Europeans  had  established  comparatively  static 
political,  social,  and  economic  systems  despite  the  fact  that  in  all  three 
of  these  areas  marked  changes  took  place  over  the  centuries. 

j 

The  political  system,  though  its  forms  varied  from  place  to  place  and  though 
it  often  changed  in  minor  ways  to  meet  new  challenges,  was  governed  largely 
by  tradition.  Leaders  were  recruited  from  the  same  families  or  social 
classes,  largely  because  political  power  was  passed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Judicial  decisions  were  made  on  the  basis. of  traditional  tests  or  ordeals. 

^ accused  of  a falsehood,  a medieval  knight  had  to  meet  an  ordeal  by  fire« 

A fire  was  set  burning  and  the  knight  was  compelled  to  walk  through  it.  If 
he  came  out  uninjured  it  was  assumed  he  was  telling  the  truth*  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  was  severely  burned,  the  spectators  assumed  that  he  had  lied. 

Administrative  decisions  were  also  made  largely  on  the  basis  of  custom.  For 
example,  a knight  was  required  to  serve  his  lord  for  only  forty  days  and 
forty  nights.  Afterwards  he  was  free  to  go  home.  A decision  to  go  to  war 
depended  partly  on  the  hope  of  winning  before  the  knight's  term  of  service 
was  over.  Legislative  decisions  were  rarely  made,  for  there  were  only  rare 
instances  when  the  medieval  ruler  felt  that  new  laws  that  applied  to  all 
subjects  were  needed.  Charlemagne,  for  instance,  never  made  a law  that 
affected  all  of  his  people.  Rather  he  decided  what  each  individual  vassal 
was  supposed  to  do.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  make  a law  about  vassalage 
that  would  apply  to  all  of  his  nobles.  Even  the  Magna  Charts,  the  recognized 
cornerstone  of  constitutional  government,  is  not  so  much  a statement  of 
lofty  principles  as  a catalogue  of  specific  restrictions  on  what  King  John 
could  or  could  not  do. 

The  medieval  economic  system  was  also  governed  largely  by  tradition.  The 
crops  produced  in  Europe  had  been  grown  in  the  same  way  for  centuries  from 
the  same  soil  that  the  medieval  serf  tilled.  In  an  era  in  which  modern 
technology  adds  invention  to  invention  and  a newer  and  better  product  is  ah 
everyday  occurrence,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  age  in  which  few 
new  items  were  produced.  But  such  was  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages.  For 
centuries  the  8anK2  products  • wheat,  millet,  beans  • were  cultivated  on 
European  manors.  The  same  articles  were  produced  by  the  small  manufacturers 
or  artisans  - armor,  leather  goods,  weapons.  Moreover,  these  products  were 
produced  in  roughly  the  same  way.  The  peasant  used  the  same  type  of  seeds 
that  his  forefathers  had  used  and  he  rotated  the  planting  of  his  crops  in 
three  separate  fields  as  his  ancestors  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  done.  Wealth, 
too,  was  divided  about  as  it  had  been  apportioned  for  generations.  The 
Church  fathers  and  the  knights  received  the  greater .share  while  the  peasant 
received  more  meager  portions.  * In  an  economy  that  depended  primarily  on 
agriculture  rather  than  commerce,  wealthy  men  were  measured  not  by  how  much 
money  they  had  in  the  bank  but  how  much  land  they  owned.  The  church  and 
the  lord  owned  the  land  while  the  peasant  usually  did  not.  Since  land  was 
passed  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  the  same  classes  retained  control 
of  what  wealth  there  was*  They  controlled  the  political  system  and  hence, 
the  economy. 
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Tradition  was  also  the  major  basis  of  the  medieval  social  system*  The 
various  social  groups  or  classes  were  deeply  embedded  in  European  traditions* 
The  warrior  class  - the  nobles  - and  the  religious  leaders  - the  bishops  and 
abbots  - had  been  the  dominating  classes  since  the  fall  of  Rome.  They  gained 
stature  because  they  were  needed  to  protect  Europeans  from  attack  and  to 
conduct  worship.  They  maintained  their  place  because  they  controlled  the 
political  and  economic  systems.  As  a result  they  were  given  the  greatest 
privileges  in  the  society:  they  did  not  have  to  do  menial  labor*  they  were 
given  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  and  they  were  allowed  great  freedom. 

But  at  the  same  time  they  bore  a heavy  responsiblity.  The  warriors  had  to 
risk  their  lives  to  protect  European  society  from  marauding  Norsemen  and 
religiously  inspired  Moslems,  The  clergy  had  to  see  that  God’s  will  was  done 
on  earth  and  sea  that  the  members  of  their  flock  were  admitted  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

The  less  privileged,  the .serfs,  also  bore  a heavy  burden.  They  had  to  see 
that  the  society  stayed  fed  and  clothed.  Though  they  lacked  many  privileges, 
they  were  given  certain  rights.  For  example,  they  were  protected  by  feudal 
law  and  the  church  from  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  their  lord.  Though 
the  serf  was  bound  to  the  soil  and  could  not  leave  it,  the  lord  could  not 
take  his  land  away  without  going  through  prescribed  legal  channels. 

* r 

On  the  whole  the  society  of  medieval  Europe  was  close  to  the  traditional  end 
of  the  spectrum.  Its  political  system,  its  economy,  and  its  social  structure 
were  based  primarily  upon  the  ways  of  the  past.  Yet  this  traditional  way  of 
life  gave  way  to  our  modern  innovative  society » In  their  early  history  the 
non-western  cultures  of > Asia  and  Africa  had  also  been  highly  innovative,  but 
like  Europe,  they  slipped  into  traditionalism.  But  while  Europe  awakened 
during  the  late  Middle  Ages,  the  non-western  world  still  clung  to  their 
hardened  "caV-  of  custom."  Only  in  the  twentieth  century  have  the  cultures 
of  Asia  and  Africa  begun  to  make  giant  strides  toward  the  innovative  end  of 
the  spectrum. 

The  traditional  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  contained  within  it  the  seeds 
of  our  modem  innovative  society.  Tradition,  entrenched  though  it  was, 
existed  side  by  side  with  the  creative  genius  from  which  our  modern  world 
has  sprung.  What  caused  Europe  to  become  the  first  Innovative  society  of 
modem  times?  Why  was  it  not  China  or  India  or  Egypt,  each  with  its  own 
proud  heritage,  that  made  the  first  halting  step  toward  change? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  ere  not  easy  to  determine,  but  a tentative 
explanation  can  be  constructed  from  the  evidence  available.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  seeds  of  innovation  did  exist  within  the  traditional  society 
Of  medieval  Europe.  Change  is  brought  about  in  two  ways.  An  invention  from 
within  a society  can  produce  far  reaching  innovation,  or  an  idea  or  an 
Implement  diffused  from  another  culture,  can  trigger  changes.  In  the  medieval 
world*  changes  ceases  a result  of  both  stimuli*  Medieval  men  both  invented 
new  ideas  end  techniques,  end1  learned  ..them  from  other  .cultures* 
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Within  the  political  system  a chance  for  Innovation  emerged  out  of  competi- 
tion for  positions  of  leadership.  Three  major  groups  competed  for  political 
power  throughout  the  Middle  Ages:  the  kings,  the  nobles,  and  the  churchmen. 
Each  of  these  groups  had  different  objectives.  The  kings  wished  to  unify 
national  states,  obtain  armies  under  their  own  ^©ntrol , and  increase  their 
revenues  and  their  power.  The  nobles  were  anxious  in  most  cases  to  reduce 
the  power  of  their  monarchs  arid  to  gain  mere  control  of  the  political  system. 
The  churchmen,  and  particularly  the  Pope,  anxious  to  meet  the  spiritual 
needs  of  Christians,  found  themselves  s©  embroiled  in  politics  that  they  often 
sought  political  power  in  secular  as  well  as  in  religious  affairs.  In  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  merchants  and  petty  manufacturers  entered  the  competition 
for  political  power.  The  contest  between  these  four  groups  of  leaders 
provided  many  opportunities  for  new  ideas  and  new  institutions  to  emerge. 

In  France,  the  King  emerged  triumphant  over  both  the  nobles  and  the  Church. 
Under  attack. from  English  kings,  the  French  monarchs  unified  their  realms 
and  broke  the  power  of  their  nobles.  For  a time,  the  French  king  also  won 
control  of  the  Pope.  On  the  whole,  he  managed  throughout  the  period  to 
prevent  the  Pope  from  winning  a key  role  in  secular  affairs  in  France.  In 
England,  the  king  emerged  as  monarch  of  a unified  realm,  but  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  represented  in  Parliament,  was  never  broken  and  was  soon  shared  with 
commoners.  These  groups,  who  controlled  funds  the  King  needed  for  his 
various  enterprises B pressed  for  changes  in  all  areas  of  British  society. 

The  church  played  a more  important  role  in  the  affairs  of  both  the  Germanics 
and  the  Italian  states.  Here  too,  however,  the  competition  for  political 
power  opened  the  way  to  innovation. 

The  separation  of  secular  and  religious  authority  in  western  Europe  removed 
many  of  the  religious  prohibitions  which  limited  change  in  other  cultures. 

When  political  leaders  make  religious  considerations  paramount  in  their 
decision  making,  they  are  unlikely  to  decide  matters  on  the  basis  of  how 
best  to  meet  changing  world  conditions.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  make 
decisions  which  will  preserve  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  decision  meets  a practical  earthly  need.  Since  the  Pope 
did  not  make  most  of  the  secular  decisions  and  since  the  effective  rulers  ' 
would  more  readily  consider  the  specific  earthly  needs  of  the  moment,  the 
chance  for  innovation  was  present. 

' • 

The  opportunity  for  change  became  more  pronounced  in  the  late  Middle  Ages. 

When  the  invasions  of  the  Moslems,  Magyars,  and  Norsemen  came  to  a halt, 
peasants,  priests,  and  nobles  no  longer  needed  to  withdraw  into  feudal 
castles.  Since  medieval  monarchs  no  longer  needed  their  kingdoms,  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  change  the  basis  of  their  power.  Medieval  kings  began  to 
outfit  commoners  with  long’  bows  and  thereby  developed  an  army  t;hat  was 
dependent  solely  upon  them.  The  army  made  up  ©f  ordinary  citizens  was  far 
more  reliable  than  an  army  of  strong  nobles  who  were  independent  of  the  king. 
This  development  psved  the  way  for  the  emergence  of  the  unified  national 
state,  the  characteristic  political  institution  of  tha  modern  wsstern  world. 
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ftie  economic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  rooted  as  it  was  its  tradition,  also 
contained  the  first  Sprouts  of  innovation*  Beleagured  as  Europe  was  with 
repeated  invasion  and  constant  warfare,  the  thriving  trade  of  the  old  Reman 
Empire  never  ceased  completely*  Historians  and  archeologists  have  uncovered 
evidence  that  papyrus  and  spices  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  found  their  way  into  western  Europe*  Ft rthermore,  technological  innova- 
tions that  had  been  made  in  the  steppes  of  central  Asia  were  diffused  to  the 
West,  Medieval  Europeans,  trading  with  the  Asian  tribes  of  the  steppes, 
learned  of  an  improved  plough  which  more  easily  broke  the  sod,  the  horse 
collar  which  allowed  horses  to  do  the  work  that  oxen  once  had  done,  the  harness 
which  made  it  possible  for  two  horses  to  work  side  by  side,  and  the  horse 
shoe  which  kept  the  hbrSes  fit  for  labor. 

And  medieval  Europeans  contributed  their  own  inventions.  In  the  area  of 
mechanics,  westerners  developed  the  crank.  Neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Greeks 
had  known  of.  this  device.  The  crank  is  essential  for  changing  reciprocal 
motion  (that  is,  motion  goivig  back  and  forth  in  a straight  line)  into  rotary 
motion.  The  importance  ipf  this  invention  can,  be  seen  in  the  modern  automobile. 
The  source  ?f  power,  the  piston,  moves  by  reciprocal  motion,  back  and  forth. 

But*,  the  wheels  of  the  automobile  move  in  rotary  motion.  The  crerJfe  harnesses 
the  reciprocal  motion  of  the  piston  to  the  rotary  motion  of  the  wheels. 

Medieval  men  also  developed  new  techniques  of  building.  The  Gothic 
cathedral,  which  was  the  hallmark  of  the;; age,  could  dot  have  been  buil£  with* 
out  the  creation  of  the  pointed  arch  and  the  flying  buttress. 

At  least  as  important  as  new  technology  to  change  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
emergence  of  a new  economic  institution,  the  market.  Spurred  by  increasing 
trade,  the  growth  of  towns,  the  effect  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  growth  of 
unified  national  states  which  dissolved  barriers  totrade,  more  and  more 
economic  transactions  came  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  development  helped  to  dissolve  the  traditional  bends  which  had  held.,  the 
medieval  economic  system  together.  Men  began  to  pay  their  dues  in  nr  hey 
rather  than  in  kind.  Serfs  escaped  to  the  city  and  became  free  men  after 
th^y  had  lived  th  re  a year.  Ownership  of  land  lost  its  place  as  the  sole 
measure  of  wealth.  As  a result,  social  mobility  Increased.  The  market 
economy  may  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  inventions  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Its  roots  extend  well  back  into  the  Middle  Ages. 

Though  the  medieval  social  structure  was  highly  stratified  with  a place  for 
everyone,  it  was  possible  for  a man  to  change  his  social  status.  Most 
medieval  men  were  born  in  a social  class  and  remained  in  it  throughout  their 
lives.  But  some  men  escaped  the  class  into  which  they  had  been  born  and 
earned  their  way  into  another.  The  most  common  route  out  of  the  peasant 
class  was  through  the  church.  Anyone  in  medieval  Europe  was  eligible  to 
become  a priest  or  a monk  by  learning  the  scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that  tha  would*ba  clergyman  get  an  educa* 
tlon.  Prom  the  priesthood  or  the  mastery  it  was  possible  for  a man  to 
rite  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  church. 
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, d the  *COI,oralc  »y8t«»  of  ehe  later  Middle  Age* 
provided  additional  ways  to  escape  from  the  position  Into  which  a*man  was 

wS:  CT0ner*  •°“e':lme?  were  knighted  for  distinguished  service  to  theft 

through  eh«*V?"*<?elfi  "h°  l,*d  learned  to  mJ  and  write  could  rise  rapidly 
Much^lareer  -CW-1  ,ervlce  developing  around  Europe's  new  monarch.?  * 

■ wealth  thSEfc  , * i * 8t*P  or  «*•  »P  the  social  ladder  by  aequlr- 

y.  ??*I-f',:l-hr”gh  trade  or  by  escaping  from  a manor  to  a town.  By  the  end 
of  the  Ktddi?  Ages,  many  fewer  men  were  destined  to  live  out  their  iiVM  4. 
thpir  f^er'e  soclal  posltlon  wlth  np  chbnc.  of  Ecaplng~™£  “E™ 

end  i society  dominated  E l 

trodltipn  that  each  ton  trodonlyinhls  father's  footsteps.  y 

innovation,  mile. 

’fie 1 ?t5* *58*  did  n<^  lay^4otm  e ho8t  of  apeclflc  rules  to 

tHlnduiamji  Confucianism  aisd  this  other  great 
"Orld^  contain  scores  of  specif  tc  requirements  about  what 
their  followers mayeat  and  veer,  where  they  may  work p when  the v mm*  nM« 

' *“*5  fist.  Such  specific  requiremehts  effect  every  eree  of  * 

*•"“  *’“?*?*  a"d  «ake  innovation  exceedingly -ttfc 

iflaEi'*1™: 

eft  sirs,  v^his^reletive ^ leek  of regulation  meantthat  Christians  were  able  to 
?sich  »orefreely ^theii  followers  ofotherreligicms. 

qsUe  cpen 't m^'l^aas.  The  Church 
pe5?ecw5€  dnd  ®v4»  fsught  vers  egeins t ^hbse  i t l>el ieved  to  be  heretics 

EleE«*«?1^hIlUrh,*ensi’ere  Si*®  re»P9hsib|e  for  developing  the  arts  and 
Elw‘s!nth.^J‘»hk  "Wdleval  theologian,  St.  ThomaS  Aqulnas,  success- 

hf  Wees  of  Aristotle  withCathollc  theologywhen  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosopher  were  rediscovered  bv  the  Meet  Th* 

Hi«le  Age.  w-  th^h^H^;^  Though 

^eEUn^uPc*c?,,.1M  **?"*?*  ^tu,t  in  theioybaiSdimPi^^^ 

®*ly  Saylptnres  j^ also  admitted  rcasbn  as  S.legltlmate  approach  to 
truth,  particularly  to  truths  about  the  physical  and  secular  world^  ‘ 

^ * Ivndltlonel  than  ah  lnnovatlve  society, 
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SECTION  II 


HUKMG  CT  WESTERN  SOCIBTI  • 1309  A.D.  to  1804  A.O. 
. ; FROH  TRADITION  TO  INNOVATION  ‘ 


Xn  the  Middle  Ages  changes  did  hot  take  piece  at  a rapid 
i Mtf«  Medieval  society  waa  more  traditional  than 
innovative » political  and  economic  decioiona  and  social 
a true  ture  ware  baaed  primarily  on  the  proven  ways  of  the 
Toward  the  end  of  the  era9  however 9 the  pace  of 
change  began;  to  quicken*  Maw  political  systems  began 
to  emerge,  the  traditional  agrarian  economy  began  to 
give  way  to  a wore  innovative  commercial  economy,  and 
the  social  structure  gradually  became  more  fluid. 

These  changes  were  not  pronounced  and  they  were  sporadic* 
Chabges  talcing  place  in  the  British  isles  were  different 
from  the  changes  taking  place  in  Italy,  Gradually  the 
rate  of  change  increased.  Out  of  the  Middle  Ages 
developed  the  first  elements  of  our  modern  society  Which 
* high  preaium  on  adaptability  and  innovation. 

The  next  eight  units  will  provide  you  with  evidence 
by  which  jr  XI . c andetermine  heir " And  vhy  thaae  changes 
came  about,  ’ ^ .>  V-’;  , • 


‘ V ^ * ' 

;•*>/.  * V . 4.  «;■  Is  < - . 
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UNIT  V 

7HI  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY 

* ■ * *'*'•'  «'  •.  *<  . * *’  ' * * 

Stating  the  Issue  * 


Tha  cathedral  dominated  the.  medieval  town.  Bach  spire  and 
buttress  swept  the  eye  to  the  heavens  to  emphasise  to  sin  * 
his  eventual  destiny.  Tha  vast  interior  of  tha  cathedral 
was  called  a nave,  a word  which  derived  from  the  Latin  for 
v t\  To  "*dtev*1  ***  this  language  symbolised  that  the 
nhurch  was  a ship  to  help  nan  cross  llfe*s  tempestuous  seas 
to  their  heavenly  reward*  In  the  Middle  Ages  nan*  a lives 
focused  mainly  upon  religion  and  the  hereafter. 

% 1492 » Italian  mariner  named  Cristoforo  Colombo  launched 
JJree  ;tlny  ships  on  the  face  of  the  broad.  unknown  Atlantic. 

His  goal  was  very  much  of  this  world:  the  riches  of  the  Indies. 
His  guide  was  not  the  word  of  Cod  but  man~msde  instruments 
and  charts.  His  ships,  instead  of  being  symbols  like  the 
dave  of  the  cathedral,  were  small  wooden  sailing  vessels 
crowded  with  men  and  supplies.  Columbus  was  of  a new  age: 
the  Renaissance  had  begun. 

What  catced  this  dramatic  period  of  European  history  to 
develop?  The  Renaissance  covers  several  centuries.  Its 
roots  stretch  well  back  into  the  Middle  Ages  when  a number 
of  forces  working  together  began  to  transform  traditional 
society.  In  this  unit,  we  will  be  concerned  with  two  major 
issues,  the  causes  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  major  character* 
lstlcs  of  Renaissance  society.  As  you  read,  keep  the  follow* 
ing  questions  in  mind:  What  caused  the  Renaissance?  What 
were  the  personal  characteristics  of  typical  Renaissance 
Man?  What did  these  men  value?  Row  should  a historian 
investigate  these  questions? 
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READING 

THB  EMERGENCE  OF  UHB  RENAISSANCE 

Tb«  Ktuliiinei  bigcn  in  Italy  lomtiat  during  the  lata  Mlddla  Ages.  Lika 

S!-5“  r*Cttri,,!i*8  Renaissance  society  and  tha  activities  typical  of 
!fSMl#,r!  Mn  iW*lTi  • lowly  and  at  dlffarant  rataa  of  soead  In  different 
_tt1,  .“V*8";**  ln  Re;dl"f  *“  prwene  evidence  which  z*y  rmul  the 
MMOM  for  the  Mergence  of  this  dranstlc  period  to  western  history. 

tho  Interpretation  which  « student  trices  of  thlo  unit  of  work  will  mult  ...m. 
frow  two  wojor  coo,  worklo,  toioehor.  Coe  will  b.te.  MtoeSJi: 

..  ^ author#  of  this  book.  If  they  chose  Hrapratantatlvaf<  aatariala 

a chance  to  devalop  an  "unbiased"  account.  Xf  thalr  ° 
Wai  unrepresentative,  however.  tha  interpretation  will 
be  unrepresentative  in  turn.  The  second  will  ba  tha  frame  of  referanca  of  tha 

p*opio  oft..  po«s;. 

Jg&g?”*  fr~  «ourc.  uterlol.  ln  thl.  nUirng. 


1 :>&$. 


GENOA  IN  1432 


Ibe  docraent  ^lch  follow.  is  . translation  of  o lottor 
wrlttpn^ln  1432  bp  Aoooos  Silvios  Piccoloolnl  who  later 
boesM,  Pope  Plus  K,  Ike  latter  describes  the  cite  of 
Ooooa  oM  the  life  of  her  eltlsens.  X/  . 


X.  , How  would  you  ccaparo  Ufa  in  Genoa  with  life 
an  a medieval  manor?  - ■ 


n 


2.  How  would  you  define  the  frame  of  referanca  of 
■ thla  future. PopaT  u ' *4 1-*. - 


1/  From  Ferdinand  Schavillp  THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  ITALIAN  HUMANISM.  New 
York:  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.:  . 1928)  51-53. 

Ficcolcminl  begins  hie  description  of  Genoa,  by  stating  that  it  is  !*a  city 
with  no  equal  anywhere  on  earth.**  Ha  goes  on  to  describe  tha  merchant 
activity,  the  characteristics  of  tha  man  and  woman,  the  customs  Of  tha 
society,  and  the  dwellings  of*  the  inhabitants. 
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the  chronicle  or  giovanni  villas*!  <1336-1330)* 


Milan,  Cinoa,  Vanlct  and  Florence  <^rt  the  four  most  important 
eemireial  and  industrial  centers  in  Suropa  during  tha  lata 
Middla  Ages.  Venice  navar  dlsappcrad  during  tha  so'talled 
Hark  Ages;  tha  other  thraa  declined  seriously  after  tha  fall 
of  R*me  but  bagan  to  revive  in  the  alavanth  and  twelfth 
centuries.  Floranca  had  the  remarkable  history  of  all. 

Zh  a aari  century-and-a-half  aha  roaa  to  tha  halghts  of 
•conoale,  political  and  irilstlc  excellence.  tha  authenticity 
of  tha  following  account  of  tha  city  by  Giovanni  Villani  hat 
boon  wall  established. 


1.  What  waa  tha  origin  of  tha  economic  atrangth 
of  Finance? 

2.  How  large  a city  was  it?  What  ware  tha  people 
like?  What  was  tha  relationship  between  the 
economic  life  and  the  remainder  of  the  cultureT 


. . .We  Sind  after  careful  investigation  that  in  this  period  there  ware  in 
Floranca  about  25,000  nan  from  tha  agas  of  fifteen  to  seventy  fit  to  bear 
arms,  all  citiceno.  4 . .From  tha  amount  of  broad  constantly  naadad  for  tha 
city,  it  was  estimated  that  in  Florence  there  ware  some  90,000  mouths 
divided  among  nan,  woman,  and  children,  as  can  readily  be  grasped  (from  what 
**  . ««F)  later;  and  it  was  reckoned  that  in  the  city  there  were  already 

about  1,500  foreigners,  transients,  and  soldiers,  not  Including  in  tha  total 
citiaana  who  ware  clerics  and  cloistered  monks  and  nuns,  of  whom  we  shall 
apeak  later.  It  was  reckoned  that  in  this  period  there  were  soma  80,000  man 
in  the  territory  and  district  , of  Florence.  From  tha  rector  who  baptised  the 
Infants— since  ha  deposited  a black  bean  for  every  male  baptised  in  San 
Giovanni  and  a white  bean  for  every  female  in  order  to  ascertain  their  number— 
wa  find  that  at  this  period  there  ware  from  5,500  to  6,000  baptisms  ovary 
ytar,  tha  males  usually  outnumbering  tha  females  by  300  to  500.  Wa  find  that 
•J*  and  tlFlo  learning  to  read  (numbered)  from  8,000  to  10,000,  the 
children  learning  tha  abacus  and  algorism  from  1,000  to  1,200,  and  those 
learning  gramma?  and  logic  in  four  large  -schools  from  550  to  600. 


The  workshops  of  the  ARTE  DELLA  LAMA  (guild  of  wool  merchants)  were  200  or 

SJ’  **  5h?y  *£  70,000  to  80,000  pieces  of  cloth,  which  were  worth 

more  than  1,200,000  gold  florins.  • And  a good  third  (of  this  sum)  remained 
in  tha  land  as  (the  reward)  of  labor,  without  counting  the  profit  of  tho 
entrepreneurs.  And  more  than  30,000  persons  lived  by  it.  (To  be  sure)  we 
find  that  soma  thirty  years  earlier  there  were  300  workshops  or  thereabouts* 
and  they  made  more  than  100,000  places  of  cloth  yearly;  but  these  cloths 
were  coarser  and  one  half  less  valuable,  because  at  that  time  English  wool 
was  not  Imported  and  they  did  not  know,  as  they  did  later,  how  to  work  it. 


* Translated  by  Edwin  Fenton. 
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* . * ♦ • sr 

11m  TCWAQll  of  the  ARTS  DZ  CALIMALA  (guild  of  laportero,  refinlehere,  and 
tollovo  of  Transalpine  cloth),  deeliog  in  French  and  Tranaalpina  cloth,  were 
mm  twaaty,  and  they  imported  r««riy  more  than  109000  piacaa  of  cloth,  north 
300,000  gold  florins*  And  all  these  ware  sold  in  Florence,  nithont  counting 
thoso  which  ware  reexported  fro*  Florence* 

# *o 

Hm  baric*  of  ■onvebaagat*  war*  about  alghcy.  Tba  gold  coin*  which  war* 
aCMcfe  aaountad  to  aoa*  350,000  gold  florins  and  at  tlaii  400,000  (yearly), 
dad  a*  far  danlara  of  four  gaety  aaeh,  about  20,000  panada  of  vara 
struck  yearly* 

Herchants  and  Mercers  vara  a large  number;  the  shops  of  shoemakers,  slipper 
■tkors,  and  wooden-shoe  Makers  wore  so  numerous  they  could  no*:  be  counted* 
There  were  sons  three  hundred  parsons  and  More  who  went  to  do  business  out 
of  Florence,  and  (so  did)  nany  other  Masters  in  Many  crafts,  and  atone  and 
carpentry  Masters* 

There  were  then  in  Florence  146  bakeries  e And  iron  the  (amount  of  the)  tax 
on  grinding  and  through  (inforaation  furnished*  by)  the  bakers  we  find  that 
the  city  within  the  wails  needed  140  M00GXA  of  grain  every  day*  By  this  one 
can  estimate  how  Much  was  needed  yearly,  not  to  Mention  the  fact  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  rich,  noble,  and  ^well-to-do  citisens  with  their  fanilies 
spent  four  Months  a year  in  the  country,  and  sons  of  then  a still  longer  1 
period* 

• • .(Florence)  within  the  walls  was  wail  built,  with  Many  beautiful  houses, 
and  ae  that  period  people  kept  building  with  improved  techniques  to  obtain 
cwfort  and  richness  by  inporting  designs  of  every  kind  of  luprovonent* 

(They  built)  parish  churchas  of  friers  of  every  order,  end  eplendid  monaster* 
Ice*^  And  betides  this,  there  was  no  citizen,  whether  ceononer  or  Magnate, 
who  hod  not  built  or  was  not  building  in  the  country  a large  and  rich  estate 
with  a vary  coatly  Mansion  and  with  fine  buildings.  Much  better  then  those 
in  the  city— and  in  thla  they  ail  wara  committing  sin,  and  thay  wara  called 
craay  mi  account  of  their  wild  expenses*  And  yet,  thla  waa  such  a wonderful 
sight  that  whan  foreigners,  not  accustonad  to  (cltias  Ilka)  Floranca,  cans 
frcM  abroad,  thay  usually  believed  that  all  of  the  coatly  buildings  and 
baautlful  palaces  which  surrounded  the  city  for  throe  Milos  wore  part  of 
the  city  in  the  Manner  of  l0M0**not  to  Mention  the  coatly  palacaa  with  towars, 
courts,  and  wallad  gardens  farthar  distant,  which  would  have  been  called 
castles  in  any  other  country*  To  sum  up,  it  was  astlnatad  that  within  a 
slx-Mlls  radius  around  the  city  there  wore  note  than  twice  as  naay  riah  and 
noble  mtnelsneae  in  Floranae* 
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COSIMO  DE  MEDICI:  S&HitlobAMU.  DESPOT  * 

Th«  Medici  of  Florence  became  one  of  ehe  most  notable  families 
of  Europe  in  che  fifteenth  century.  The  family  fortune  wee 
■ede  In  trade,  manufacturing  end  banking,  beginning  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  1429,  Cosimo  de  Medici  fell  heir  to 
e vest  store  of  , wealth  at  the  age  of  forty.  * Cosimo' a grand* 
son  was  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent;  among  his  other  descendants 
were  two  popes  and  two  queens  of  France. 

* • * ' - , ; ’ ■ * ‘ ; . * ^ '•  .***.■*  * 

Cosimo  was  a devoted  businessman.  He  increased  - the  family 
fortunes  through  loans  to  the  popes  and  to  kings.  For 
thirty  years  he  was  the  dominant  figure  in  Florence,  having 
complete  control,  of  the  city  although  he.  held  no.  public 
office.  A notable  patron  of  the  arts Cosimo  helped  to  set 
the  tone  which  was  soon  to  make  Florence  famous  forever. 


1.  What  was  the  relationship  between  wealth  and 
political  power  in-  fifteenth  century  Florence? 

2.  What  did  Cosimo  use  his  wealth  and  political 
power  for? 


* From  Vespasiano  da  Blstlccl,  THE  VESPASIANO  HEMOUtES,  William  George  and 
Emily  Waters,  trans.  (New  York:  Dial  Press,  1926)  213-231  passim. 

This  selection  describes  the  character  of  Cosimo  de  Medici  and  his  activities 
Blstlccl  devotes  his  attention  to  de  Medici's  attempt  to  collect  a worthy 
library  and  to  patronise  a number  of  artists.  He  also  descrlbas  de  Medici's 
political  savvy  in  ruling  Florence. 


READING  XX 

All  ARTIST  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

Benvenuto  Cellini— goldsmith,  sculptor,  lover,  braggard, 
writer- -has  left  us  id  his  autobiography  one  of  the  best 
known  works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Through  his  words 
we  can  see  much  of  Renaissance  culture  come  to  life. 
Cellini  lived  from  1500  to  1571  at  the  very  height  of  the 
artistic  outpouring  for  which  the  Renaissance  is  so  well 
known.  The  following  passages  are  all  token  from  the 
, AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I 


1.  ■ Who  wava  CaiUniV|utrou?lAat  varactor 

Interested  in? 


1 


*•  *Jfr  ,’•***  of  lnaplratlon  far 

CeJini**  artistic  sorkit 


, . ' ' • V'  * v • - ; ■ ■ *r  ,M  ■ - 

3*  *•*•***•  of  things  intaraatad  Calllnl? 

to  • vall*roundad  UffaMwlt  Md  ti 
mm  to  caraabout  what  hi*  coatauporarlaa 
thought  of  hla?  About  tha  Judgaaat  of 
nistoryt 


;:t! 


4*  1 ^ ***t-?*f**gii*  Cellini  criticise 

iandlaallo'a  atatua?  Vould  a aadlaval 


*t  *. » m V 


. 1 * 
*’■*  ivU, 
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READING  XXI 

THREE  RENAISSANCE  WRITERS 

Mode  high  school  students  associate  the  Renaissance  tilth  great  painters , 
sculptors  and  architects.  Of  course  they  are  correct.  But  the  Renaissance 
should  also  he  remembered  for  its  great  contributions  to  western  thought. 
Like. many  scholars  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  redis* 
covered  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  copied  them,  and  translated 
them  into  the  languages  of  the  day.  They  also  wrote  great  original  works 
which  have  in  turn  become  classics  of  their,  own.  .. 

« \ *• 

The  learned  men  of  this  period  called  themselves  humanists  from  the  word 
humanists.  a slang  term  coined  by  students  for  teachers  of  grammar , rhetoric 
and  other  humane  studies.  The  humanists  were  classical  scholars.  They 
learned  Greek,  Latin  and  Arabic  in  order* to  study  the  classics  in  their 
original  languages.  They  began  to  write  in  these  languages  and  to  publish 
learned  treatises  on  the  works  of  the  ancients...  They  also  wrote  poems  and 
other  works  in  the  vernacular. 

The  four  esccerpta  in  Reading  XXI  were  written  by  three  great  Renaissance 
scholars.  Study  qu  *lons  precede,  each  excerpt.  Think  about  them  aa  you 

read. 

TWO  ASPECTS  OF  PETRARCH  * 

The  two  readings  below  represent  the  work  of. the  humanists 
it  ibs  best.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  Francesco  Petrarca 
(1304-1374),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  humanists. 


1.  What  does  Petrarch  think  of  the  classics? 

2.  The  poems  addressed  to  Laura  now  seem  far 
more  significant  to- literary  scholars  than 
Petrarch’s  work  with  the  classics.  What 

••  attitudes  are  revealed  here?  How  would  you 
compare  Petrarch’s  attitudes  with  those  of 
medieval  thinkers? 


* From  J.  H.  kobinson  and  H.  W.  Rolfe,  PETRARCH,  THE  FIRST  MODERN  SCHOLAR  AND 
MAN  Or  LETTERS, . (New  Yorks  G.  P.  Putnam  & Sons,  1914)  IV,  170;  and  Raymond 
Phinels  Stearns,  PAGEANT  OF  EUROPE  (New  York:  Harcourt0  Brace  and  World, 
1961)  11.  .. 

The  first  selection  from  Petrarch  is  one  of  hie  letters  praising: a translation 
of  Cicero.  Petrarch  admits  unabashed  admiration  for  the  great  Latin  orator* 
r The  second  selection  la  one  of  the  poet’s  famous  sonnets  to  Laura. 
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THE  IDEAL  OF  THE  WELL-ROUNDED  MAN 

Th«  well-rounded  men  represents  the  Ideal  of  the  Renaissance, 
,Our  best  portrait  of  an. ideal  Renaissance  type  was  written 
>y  Raldassare  Castigllone  in  a book  called  THE  COURTIER, 
published  in  1528* * **  In  this  volume  Castigllone  revived  the 
elaiileai  ideal  cf  the  well-rounded  man  and  combined  him 
with  modem  ideas  of  the  humanities  and  a liberal  education* 


1*  What  should  an  ideal  man  be  able  to  do? 
How  does  this  ideal  compare  with  the  ideal 
of  the  Middle  Ages? 

* ■ ’■ 

i 2*  Is  the  ideal  man  mainly  responsible  for 
developing  his  personal  qualities  or 
should  he  concentrate  on  service  to  his 
fellow  man? 


jor  this  evening's  game  let  us  select  someone  from  the  company  and  give 
him  the  Job  of  portraying  a perfect  Courtier,  explaining  all  the  conditions 
and  special  qualities  that  a Courtier  must  have;  if  he  mentions  something 
that  is  not  correct,  anyone  may  contradict  him*" 

• • -Since  one  cannot  spend  all  his  time  in  every  exercise  and  since  repot!* 
tion  is  tiresome,  we  must  always  vary  our  life  with  various  occupations*  For 
this  reason  I would  have  our  Courtier  sometimes  take  part  in  quieter  and 
more  peaceful  exercises,  and  in  order  to  escape  envy  and  to  seem  agreeable 
to  everyone,  let  him  do  what  others  do,  yet  never  departing  from  praiseworthy 
deeds,  and  governing  himself  with  that  good  judgment  which  will  keep' him  from 
all  foolishness;  but  let  him  laugh,  joke,  banter,  frolic  and  dance,  but  in 
such  a way  that  he  shall  always  appear  genial  and  discreet,  and  that  every* 
thing  he  may  do  or  say  shall  be  stamped  with  grace*  • • 

"I  would  have  him  accomplished  in  letters,  at  least  in  those  studies  which 
are  called  the  humanities,  and  able  to  speak  and  understand  not  only  the 

**a*j*‘nu language  but  also  the  Greek*  Let  him  know  the  poets,,  and  the  orators 
and  the  historians*  Let  him  be  proficient  in  writing,  verse,  and  prose, 

. •JPJcM-21y  in  this  vulgar  tongue  of  ours;  for  besides  the  enjoyment  he  will 
find  In  it,  he  will  never  lack  agreeable  entertainment  with  the  ladies.  Who 
are  usually  fond  of  such  things*  If  other  jobs  or  lack  of  study  prevent 
"!•  reaching  such  perfection,  let  him  be  careful  to  suppress  his  worn  so. 
that  others  may  not  laugh  at  him,  and  let  him  show  them  only  to  a friend 
tmom  he  can  trust:  because  at  least  the  exercise  will  enable  him  to  ludta 
the  work  of  others*"  J * 


* THE  BOOK  or  TUB  COOHIBIt,  tr«n»l«t*J 

by  Edwin  Fenton 
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•tty  lords,  you  wise  know  that  I as  not  content  with  tha  Courtier  unless  he 
la  alao  a auslclan,  and  beoldea  bv/lng  ablo  to  understand  and  read  notea, 
he  unset  be  able  to  play  different  loetrwente.  For  music  la  the  beat  relaxe* 
tlon  or  medicine  for  she  troubled  spirit  end  most  becoming  end  prelseuorthy 
In  tiae  of  lelaure  and  especially  in  the  courts,  where  besides  the  relief 
ftro«  boredom  that  auslc  gives  us,  many  things  are  done  to  please  the  ladles, 
whose  tender  and  gentle  spirit  Is  easily  affected  by  harmony  and  filled  with 
sweetness.  Thus,  It  Is  no  surprise,  tha;?  In  ancient  and  modern  times, 

musicians  have  always  been  favored  and  have  found  refreshing  spiritual  food 
In  auslc*  . « 


"J  viah  to  discuss  another  matter,  which  X think  Is  very  Important  and 
therefore  think  our  Courtier  should  not  overlook:  and  this  Is  to  know  how 
to  draw  and  to  know  the  art  of  painting* 

Do  not  be  surprised  that  X want  this  art,  which  today  seems  to  be  that  of 
an  artisan  and  not  for  a gentleman;  X remember  having  read  that  the  ancients* 
especially  In  Greece,  had  the  boys  of  noble  birth  study  painting  in  school 
■J  honorable  and  necessary  thing  and  it  was  recognised  as  the  first  of 
the  liberal  arts,  while  at  the  ease  time  by  public  edict  forbidden  to  alavsQ* 
Among  the  Romanis,  too,  it  was  held  in  highest  honor*  • • • 

And  truly  one  who  does  not  honor  this  art  seems  unreasonable  to  me,  for 
this  universal  fabric  that  we  eee— with  the  vast  heaven  so  richly  adorned 
with  shining  stirs  snd  in  the  middle  the  csrth  circled  by  sesst  veried  with 
mountains,  valleys  and  rivers  and  decorated  with  so  many  different  trees, 
bwutifu!  flowers  and  grasses— may  be  said  to  be  a great  and  noble  picture, 
composed  by  the  hand  of  nature  and  of  God;  and  whoever  is  able  to  imitate 
it,  seems  to  m to  doservo  great  praise:  nor  can  it  be  imitated  without 
the  knowledge  of  many  things,  as  ha  who  tries  well  knows*  . , . 

****** 

THE  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN  * 


Nlccolh  Machiavelll  (1469*1527)  taught  tha  world  a lesson 
in  practical  politics*  A Florentine  lawyer,  he  had 
traveled  widely  in  the  employ  of  tho  government  of  hia 
city.*  Everywhere  ha  observed  politics  as  they  ware 
actually  practiced*  Exiled  from  his  native  city  in  a 
change  of  administration,  ho  wrote  THE  PRINCE  as  a 
guidebook  to  a despot  in  ordor  to  try  to  gain  favor 
and  to  sat  forth  tha  techniques  by  which  a prince 
nighk  be.  able  to  unlto  all  of  Italy*  Lika  other  humanists, 
Machiavelll  had  read  widely,  and  he  draw  many  of  hia 
axanplaa  froa  tha  classics  as  wall  aa  from  his  keen 
observations  of  contemporary  life* 


* Mccoia  atchu^ni , at  nna;  «,  c,  smmmI  *4.,  <n*cwe*, 

1699)  Edwin  Fenton,  trans. 
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1*  How.  closely  should  a prince  adhere  to  the 
moral  teachings  of  the  church?  • 

’ fit'  * 

2.  What  attitudes  of  life  are  revealed  In  this 
passage? 

i « , _ . • t 

3*  How  would  a medieval  king  react  to 
Machiavelli's  advice? 


• • .It  Is  a good  thing  to  be  considered  generous.  But  if  liberality  is 
not  openly  displayed  for  all  to  see,  no  one  will  ever  hear  about  It,  and 
under  these  circumstances  a person  would  soon  become  known  as  a miser.  For 
this  reason  many  men  who  wish  to  earn  a reputation  for  liberality  depend 
upon  lavish  di  ; lays  or  costly  shows  which  are  easily  seen.  If  a prince 
™ , he  i.  likely  to  spend  most  of  his  money  on  display,  and  if  he 

wishes  to  keep  his  reputation  for  liberality  he  will  have  to  impose  heavy 
taxes  and  do  everything  possible  to  obtain  more  funds.  This  course  of 
action  will  make  his  subjects  begin  to  hate  him;  they  will  not  even  respect 
him  because  he  will  be  poor.  His  liberality  will  have  injured  many  and 

benefited  only  a few.  . • .For  these  reasons  a prince  must  not  worry  if  he 
becomes  known  as  a miser.  ... 


Is  it  better  to  be  loved  more  than  feared  or  feared  more  than  loved? 
Ideally,  one  ought  to  be  both  feared  and  loved,  but  it  is  difficult  for  the 
two  sentiments  to  go  together.  If  one  of  the  two  must  be  sacrificed,  it  is 
much  safer  to  be  feared  than  loved.  In  general  men  are  ungrateful,  dis- 

coldly,  and  covetous.  As  long  as  you  help  them,  they  will  do  your 
biddings  'They  will  offer  you  their  blood,  .heir  goods,  their  lives,  and 
their  children  when  it  appears  that  you  will  not  need  to  take  them  up  on 
the  offer.  But  when  you  try  to  collect,  they  often  go  back  on  their  word. 

If  a prince  has  relied  solely  on  the  good  faith  of  others,  he  will  be  ruined. 
Hen  are  less  afraid  to  offend  a prince  they  love  than  one  they  fear.  ... 


«» 


• .1  conclude,  therefore,  with  regard  to  being  feared  or  loved  that  men 
have  control  of  their  love  but  the  prince  controls  fear.  The  wise  prince 
will  rely  on  what  he  can  control  and  not  on  what  i&  in  the  control  of  others. 
He  must  be  careful*  however,  not  to  make  men  hate  him. 


"Everyone'  knows  that! t is  a good  thing  for  a prince  to  keep  his  word  and  live 
a faithful  life.  The  history  of  our  own  times  shows,  however,  that  those 
princes  who  have  done  great  things  have  had  little  regard  for  keeping  faith. 

• . .a  successful  prince  must  imitate  both  the  fox  and  the  lion,  for  the  lien 
cannot  protect  himself  from  traps,  and  the  fox  cannot  defend  himself  from 
wolves.  He  must,  therefore,  be  at  the  same  time  a fox  to  recognize  traps, 
and  a lion  to  frighten  off  wolves.  . . .A  prince  ought  not  to  keep  his  word 
when  doing  so  would  go  against  his  best  interest,  and  when  the  reasons  which 
originally  motivated  him  no  longer  exist.  If  men  were  ell  good,  this  rule 
would  not  be  a sound  one.  But  because  they  ere  bed  and  would  not  honor 
thtir  word  to  tha  prince,  he  is  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  them.  . . . 
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H • • *It  is  not  at  all  neetiitry  for  a prince  to  have  all  the  good  qualities 
which  I have  netted,  but  it  is  necessary  to  seen  to  have  then*  I will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  to  actually  have  these  qualities  and  to  be  guided 
by  then  always  is  dangerous,  but  to  appear  to  possess  then  is  useful.  Thus 
it  is  wall  to  seen  merciful,  faithful,  sincere,  religious,  and  also  to  be 
so.  But  a prince  oust  always  be  ready  to  embrace  the  opposite  qualities 
if  the  occasion  demands  it.  New  princes  particularly  are  unable  to  live  by 
these  fine  qualities.  They  are  often  obliged,  in  order  to  Maintain  their 
position,  to  ac^  against  faith,  against  charity,  against  huuanlty,  and 
against  religion.  A prince  mist  be  ready  to  shift  with  the  wind  as  the  ups 
and  downs  of  fortune  dictate.  He  should  not  deviate  fron  what  is  good  if 
he  can  avoid  it,  but  he  should  be  reedy  and  able  to  do  evil  when  it  is 
necessary.  • • . 

N1  conclude,  then,  that  if  fortune  varies  and  nsn  reaaln  fixed  in  their 
ways,  they  will  be  successful  so  long  as  these  ways  fit  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  but  when  the  tines  call  for  other  tactics  they  will  fall. 

X certainly  think  that  it  is  better  to  be  impetuous  than  cautious,  for 
fortune  is  a woman,  and  it  is  necessary,  if  you  wish  to  master  her,  to 
conquer  her  by  force.  It  can  be  seen  that  she  lets  herself  be  overcome 
by  the  bold  rather  than  by  those  who  proceed  coldly.  And  therefore,  like  a 
woman,  she  is  always  a friend  to  the  young,  because  they  are  less  cautious, 
■ore  fierce,  and  master  her  with  greater  audacity." 


BEADING  XXS1 
TUB  RENAISSANCE 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  a combination  of  economic,  political  and  social 
changes  brought  about  a great  outburst  of  intellectual  and  artistic  activity. 
Historians  are  unable  to  precisely  identify  this. period  of  history  which  we 
call  the  Renaissance.  Some  aspects  of  renaissance  life  were  clear  by  1250; 
others  did  not  emerge  until  the  sixteenth  century.  Moreover,  the  emphasis 
in  renaissance  life  differed  from  one  place  to  another.  The  Renaissance 
began  in  Italy  where  it  was  essentially  secular  and  spread  to  northern  Europe 
where  religion  played  a more  important  role.  Although  the  word  renaissance 
means  rebirth  and  refers  to  the  revival  of  classical  knowledge,  there  was 
much  in  it  that  was  entirely  new.  Everywhere,  however,  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance  marked  the  beginning  of  the  transition  from  a rural  agrarian 
economy  to  an  urban  comercial  society  typical  of  the  modern  world.  The 
development  of  such  a complicated  historical  period  cannot  be  explained 
easily. 

Major  historical  trends  never  result  from  only  one  cause.  A number  of  events 
working  together  helped  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  Alexander  the  Great 
ever  the  Greeks;  another  complex  group  of  causes  produced  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire*  So  it  was  with  the  Renaissance.  A Whole  host  of  developments 
covering  several  centuries  set. the  stage  for  the  great  outburst  of  intellect 
tnal  end  artistic  activity  which  swept  Italy/  Major  changes  in  the  economy. 
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• new  political  system,  the. weakening  position  of  the  church  

of  the  ancient  world  - all  these  factors  and  many  otheM  vere  ac  work  ^I* 
ohart  on  the  following  page  lists  some  of  the  more  l»po«ant  eyents  which 
contributed  to  the  emergence  of  renaissance  society.  Study  It  carefnllv 
to  discover  the  Influences  which  helped  to  shape  this  new  Jorld  ITvL^ 
the  ch«t  try  f datermine  hov’the.e  inf^nce.  Sifted VSch 

During  the  Middle  Ages  economic  activity  revived  most  rapidly  In  tha  Italian 

£**  “«Vl*T  CIMted  °f  -y«-»tc "££  Ufe^ch 

n^er  ce«“f  ln  ?t^  V*06’  vt8°rou*  «•»«*«  activity  had 

de4^;:.  :/n,Xtfly#  She  had  becn  th«  center  of  the  Roman  world  and  her 
cities,  particularly  Venice,  remained  the  middlemen  between  Europe  and  the 
® throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Cruaadea  Increased  th«  fi  nu  a#  mm«. 

?olnaa*v*  ithr0Ugh  ehe  realUn  ••■ports;  eventually  Genoa,  Pisa  and  Florence 
a!u  !hi!!nl<Se  **  '“f0®'01*!  cone*".  Sailors  from  those  cities  developed^ 
draw  «ldboraf»  eharts  called  nortolanl  to  euide  ths.  mao 

m *nif!£;cttd  B“'  novlgael^V  in. trumps . Th“r""lJ  soon 

filled  the  seas  which  bordered  southern  Europe* 

SSTffM  bfkln?  dev#loped  ln  the  wak«  of  the  trading  vessels.  Money 
h B _ diuin  of  exchange.  Italian  merchants  seeking  for  goods  to  ex- 

change  for  the  'pices  and  luxuries  of  the  East  encouraged  the  develoomenc 
of  industry  including  cloth  making  and  shipbuilding.  To  keep  track  of  their 

weti^TumilSM^u6*  ln?rf*d  f°“bl*  “ery  U>okice,Pln*>  Noting  their 
to  LJT2S™*-  l?  parall€l  columns,  an  accounting  technique  essential 

ewe«tuti?itbil!lll**#u,irictlc***  To  handl*  thl*  nmi  voolth,  seme  serchadfs 

manufaeturineC*HSd|b|IllkV4**  Fr°“  aU  th*ia  n#w  oconcmic  activities  — trade, 
manufacturing,  and  banking  •—  a new  class  of  wealthy  men  no  looser  denendeos 

°n  land  ownership  for  their  prosperity  emerged.  opond 

dev,}oped  ln  th«  XtalUn  city-states.  Raw  material. 

filled  th!°Liaf  W*rf  i*,p?rt*d  txom  *bro*d  “<*  the  finished-  products 

:“-!d  ' •***?*•'  ships.  Por  this  reason  the  merchants 

h*rad  wort«?  .^  •*^eh  *ooda  a.  leather  and  cloth.  They 

h,o  a „*  !£!*!.  p,ld  th“  w*8«*.  this  development  helped  to  destroy  tha 
* **—  fuil,u.  ®*sanlnatlona  of  Independent  craftsman  idio  owned  their 

hlrod^abor!^  wotlu‘d  in  shops  with  little  -w  oo 

. 

£“f  c*Pltal  developed  In  banking  and  money  lending.  By  the 

Tr.d«tn  --th*  ?>15“*nth  c*ntury»  ®h«y  ha<!  become  an  indispensable  part  of 

lif*'  5*e«hante  wished  to  pursue  their  profit-making 
activities  without  Interference  from  political  leaders.  Cities  such  as 

In^ha’tlim^?6^  MU“  *nd. Siena  had  growu  large,  wealthy  and  self-confidant. 
In  the  thirttfltoch  century  , they  were  e pert  of  the  Holy  EmoIvo  which 

Careen  kings.  ^ £«e  tS.t  tha  ll^i^^1^ 

*f--d^Tcd  ln  ? ••fuggle  for  power  with  the  Pop.  gave  the  clty-statM  an 

y !ff  •mP*rot  «««l«se  Church  ln  order  to  win  their  own 
political  freedom.  By  the  end  of  th.  fifteenth  century,  all  Italy  except 
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the  Kington  of  Maple*  in  the  south  »*«  controlled  by  independent  territorial 
*n*the " ye«r*1490 . °°  faltata»  w •>*«"•  “Jo*  ItalUn  oitystates 

^miL^nd'rhTM^^*^^  ruled  by  *?#,,‘  *»•  Visconti  and  Sforzee 
Of  Milan  and  the  Medici  of  Florence  were  examples.  At  first  the  cities  were 

J5f"  th*  C0Btr#1  •*  ■wrohante  and  nobles.  This  rule  was  challenged  in  the 

thirteenth  century  by  the  merchants  and  bankers  who  because  of  their  wealth 

were  eager  to  direct  the  affairs  of  state.  Guild  masters 9 shop  keepers  and 

professional  men  usually  supported  them  rather  than  either  the  aristocracy 

or  the  proletariat.  The  struggle  among  these  various  groups  resulted  in  an 

£HIdfhiiU*1  repv:bllca?  Government  which  gave  way  to  one-man  rule.  Bach  despot 
owed  his  power  to  wealth  and  popular  support.  Most  of  them  became  patrons  of 

•donees.  The  varied  Interests  and  Intense  individualism  of  the 

Wl*  2“*ratod  ln  th#  of  art  which  they  cosmlsslonad 
and  in  their  concept  of  a many-sided  personality. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  city-states  destroyed  the  last  traces  of  feudalism 
in  Tbe  Wftalth  and  political  power  of  merchants  attracted  feudal  lords 

who  allied  themsev  es  with  the  city-states  rather  than  with  the  popes  and 
emperors.  <>oon,  5f  i daughters  of  wealthy  merchants  began  to  marry  the  sons 
of  Impoverished  ncules9  and  the  titled  but  less  wealthy  nobility  acquired 
coney.  Because  farming  without  capital  was  not  profitable 9 land  gradually 

P2*!S?  l2t0  5he  hand#  of  «orchanta  and  bankers  who  lived  in  the  city.  Because 
of^thls  development  the  political  authority  of  the  town  spread  to  the  surround- 
ng  countryside.  The  cities  were  able  to  win  control  of  rural  areas  partly 

*nd  €C0?0nlc  Potion  and  partly  because  the  Church, 
whose  power  was  declining9  was  no  longer  able  to  stand  in  the  way. 

The  Church 9 which  had  baan  a very  powerful  organisation  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
began  to  lose  its  hold  at  the  same  time  that  the  strength  of  the  Italian 
city-states  was  growing.  During  these  very  years  the  papal  power  was  also 

l/tl  ril!€  °£,natlonal  Particularly  in  Prance  and  England. 

The  decline  of  the  Church  s power  and  Influence  gave  the  Renaissance  a chance 

to  emerge.  Here  was  a case  where  the  decay  of  an  institution  gave  dynamic 
forces  an  opportunity  to  thrust  ahead. 

For  centuries  the  Papacy  had  functioned  as  the  spiritual  leader  of  Europe. 
Durln5  5i#  Pjriod9  in  addition  to  their  spiritual  duties 9 the  Popes  had  con- 
cerned themselves  with  codifying  canon  law,  developing  the  theory  of  papal 
supremacy  md  launching  the  Crusades.  When  Boniface  VXXX  tried  to  exert  papal 

however gr he  was  opposed  by  the  Italian  city-states  and  the 

to  *®r  th.  Both  Boniface*  a actions  and  his  words 
demonstrated  the  growing  weakness  of  the  Church.  He  pushed  the  claims  of 

51?*  **}***  oi  Pr«ac«t  Ingland  and  the  Holy 
to  elaih  openly  with  him  and  hie  successora  over  questions  of 
temporal  and  clerical  power; 
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S!^^y^nlaU  CaptfvlJyM  *nd  5he  "Creat  Schism”  which  followed  were  proof 
that  the  Church  was  losing  its  hold.  The  "Babylonian  Captivity"  was  a period 

of  seventy  years  in  which  the  popes  lived  in  the  south  of  France*  This  event 

Fu£  rSiS3lt.2£  thA  FrTh  kl®**  mi*P  lv»  severely  manhandled 

52  Bcyifcce,  who  died  three  days  later*  Philip  was  able  to  get  a French 

pope,  Clement 'V,  elected  and  Clement  established  his  court  at  Avignon*  The 

papacy  lost  smelt  respect  during  this  period*  At  Avignon  the  cour?was  corrupt 

£ H?re0V,r>  ‘ V Uv.d^  rr“c.  ^^' 

of  8 w "#t  ree08ni,*d  ••  th.  lead*, 

w*!lch  fol,owcd  lncr«»»e  ihe  prestige  of  the  Church.  In 

Fre^hr.rHi  Wf*  I!*?  f°  th#  FreBch  P°P«.  Cregory  XI,  and  the 

l h°  ha<  *lected  hln-  *hl»  de»elop*ertt  resulted  in  a disputed 

in^»«l  W*rS  *i*Sted  ""d  two  court*,  one  in  Rene  and  the  other 

I«  !f"1f  were  set  up.  Bach  Pope  c^conavnlcated  the  other  and  devoted  much 

* tf"e  “d  •ttMlion  to  denouncing  hie  rival  as  "anti-Christ."  This 
period,  known  as  the  "Great  Schlan,"  lasted  for  39  years.  The  division  in 

a thirfUB«»«twity  TH*  fiJI?lly  *nded  by  * •erle*  of  councils  which  created 
a third  pope  before  the  schism  was  ultimately  ended* 

The  first  council,  the  Council  of  Pisa,  began  a series  of  meetings  and  a wave 
of  controversy*  The  Church  had  to  face  the  problem  of  whether  the  council  or 

th!ira^LMLBUPr€BIJ;  "bj1?  th;  cont*ovcrsy  raged,  the  popes  concentrated 
their  attention  upon  financial  and  administrative  tasks*  They  built  up  their 

SlII/jJ  treasuries  and  set  up  highly  centralised  governments  in  the  Italian 
JPapal  States*  Because  they  became  secular  rulers,  they  were  soon  treated  as 
Pimply  another  force  to  be  dealt  with  in  a worldly  way* 

tnf?d  at  th€  Councl1  0 f Constance  in  1414  with  the 
Ve  ppp««  gradually  recovered  their  position  of  power 
Jfjf  c?uld  n€Vtr  recover  their  universal  moral  control,  how- 
ever, nor  the  political  supremacy  they  once  enjoyed*  In  the  meantime,  a new  . 
/secular  culture  had  corns  into  being*  # * 

• ♦ . 

Thu  Conciliar  bovumm  alao  triad  to  rafora  tha  Church  but  ita  attacka  wara 

abuaaa*^  eF‘elcl;*d  C*«M>Ucia*  rathar  than  at  intarnal 

■ fT1?  th?,»“lb*,f*  of  *h«  Ro-*n  Catholic  Church  in  tha  watt 
h!j  dt I.ld?d  ln  th;1y  »ll«8iance,  Furthataora,  acholara  callad  huaaniata,  who 
iMri2r?nn.  i*  th*  •nciant  world,  bagan  to  criticisa  tha 

*?d  *°  <li,,tlon  iM  •ocular  authority.  Thoaa  who 
■<*-^t^*b.  th*  <*)gcl>  f*,100*;*  fulfilling  ita  aplritual  rola  guoatlonod 

Rathar  tha  worldly  activitiaa  of  tha  papacy  and  slargy  aarvad  tha  paopla. 
Hovaaanta  for  ganuina  rafora  bagan,  lad  by  tha  Franc iac an  frlara  and  by  aaa 
•wch  aa  Savonarola,  John  Hycliff , Patar  Waldo,  and  John  Hu a.  V 

2at2aT2!£r*’  tH!  £?*?*  turn*d  t#  11,1 1“  «ff«ira  and  plannad  Cruaadaa 
^ Ho,1*“:  ““y  kac«*  patrona  of  tha  arta  and  aclancaa. 

V ***  **  W**i  owehr  aa  Nieholaa  ? who  foundad  tha  Vatican  library, 

v . '■  ' *>r  • 'vr  - /■■■  -y^y,  . • * w 
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w»r«  learned  men.  Other  secularly-oriented  popes  were  rive  XI,  a humanist, 

- 1 !?»  * lo]fer  #*  •***  Alerender  VI,  who  was  the  father  of  Caesar  and 

Lucretla  Borgia,  and  ten  X. 

Patronage  of  tha  arts  and  sciences  in  Renaissance  Italy  cans  as  the  result  of 
*ocf*1  eultural  Ufa  generated  by  the  economic,  political  and 
rellglous  changas  which  wa  have  discussed.  The  transition  from  a rural  to  an 

U#  f'uj  e5*  •c®0,*P,nyln*  changes  In  class  structure  and  distribution 
o*  wealth  had  a dynamic  impact  upon  tha  Intellectual  and  aesthetic  life  of 

„*,*i*!f“*  WMieh7  bjnkwrs,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  cosnlssloned 

•rchltect*‘  Bducated  In  Italy's  new  schools  and 
having  the  wealth  and  leisure  to  Indulge  their  taatea,  the  new  men  of  wealth 
helped  to  promote  a brilliant  epoch  of  art.  So  did  the  new  secular  clergy 
and  the  despots  Who  ruled  the  cities . ' 57 

•*r?ctur?  and  the  intense  Interest  In  the  arts  Influenced  both 
the  arts  and  their  creators.  The  artist  had  a new  role  In  society.  If  a 

painter,  a poet,  or  a scholar  without  funds  could  interest  a wealthy  banker. 

Z~*'%**  °f  Cle!?ym<|n-  he  ceuW  8«t  money  to  support  him  while  he  worked. 
Ee  not  only  received  financial  aid  but  often  access  to  libraries,  studios 

and  stimulating  company,  as  well.  When  the  search  for  works  of  art  became 

!!y«if1V€v  800d  Irtl1?  ,uch  11  Michelangelo,  Botticelli,  Cellini,  Raphael 
and  men  of  Importance  and  wealth.  The  change  in  patronage 

* rf.eh"55l>  t0  lndlvldu*1*  *nd  the  change  In  tha  social  atatua  of  tha 
Ur!*!.***11  W*r*  r,fl#ee,d  ln  th«  *tyl«,  mood,  oubjact  matter  and  techniques 

Bach  artist  strove  for  unique  methods  and  also  tried  out  new  materials.  In 
their  experiments  they  studied  the  human  body  carefully,  in  order  to  render 
?e!£ect^  011  canvai*  Artists  such  as  Leonard*  Da  Vinci  and  Benvenuto 
J " f v*de  rif®e  interests  In  sciences  such  si  physics,  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  Much  of  their  work  was  derived  from  Sreek  and  Roman  models. 
All  these  developments  can  be  seen  In  their  painting  and  sculpture. 

!h®  Inheritance  of  the  ancients  and  the  inventiveness  of  the  present  created 
new  forms  and  ideals  In  art  unique  to  the  Renaissance.  Architecture,  (too, 

-■JSSTK!  Yi  if  !"cJ;nti*  R«nalsoffinse  architects  measured  the  dimensions 
of  Roman  n-l-aa  In  the  Italian  cities  and  began  to  use  columns,  arches  and 

Just  as  the  Greeks  and  RofiSns  had.  Gothic  art  was  Ignored  and  many 

•5S2S!  PUfiiu!ml}dl,l,Xa  W"*  bullt  in  ^e  "new”  style  by  such  men  as 
■npaallaselii  and  Alberti.  Monumental  or  free  standing  sculpture  In  the  manner 

oCtha  aasftaMa  a«M  Into  wide  use.  The  pieces  which  the  Renaissance  artists 

»ifUk4Wirivleft  un*dorn,d  those  of  the  historic  remains  of  Greece  and 
Rome  which  they  saw  about  them.  Other  artistic  techniques  developed  by  tha 

outlets  were  the  use  of  perspective,  new  spatial  relation* 
ifE!  the  wide  use  of  color.  The  Independence  of  expression  so  valued 
by  the  Renaissance  artists  contributed  greatly  to  their  work. 
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Kanalaaaaea  aim  a aw  an  ouctmrat  of  acholaranlp  by  wrttara  who  called 
thMaalwaa  hoaaaiato.  Inaplrad  by  tha  claaalca,  Panto,  httaick,  BoccaeBlo 
mi  a boat  of  athato  began  to  lattoto  claealc  nodal*  and  to  write  aw  viwka 

ThI  1wskf*?,tS?  th,y  prlMd  mMt  — tbalt  labia  lattaca 
written  in  laltatioo  of  ncm  llki  Ciciro  **  m littlo  vilvii  toiw  kt  mm 

S' t^ifMfSiln!Lco?po,ltio"  “ *•««*’•  '<*"»«•  ta  Iw.!Zwl*T 

ftatto'o  DIVU9  OOMHMF,  Hachiovoilt9#  ffi  VtXMGK  •»  m 

wtiveraally  racognlaed  aa  claaalca  Is  chair  wa  right.  Ihrawgh  all  aC  thea 

*Z  !?*? /”*"?*.  * , *2<iji*wJi«*.  aacnlarlaa,  akaptlclan,  natarlcllaa, 

*£■***■■  7*  **  itS*  •*  *5*  TtilmnmUi  ■“*  *»  n***»  jmt  aaalytora 
of  tha  hanaiaaance  had  aany  of  thaaa  aane  walltla*.  Together  tha  wrltara 

a*ttat«  painted  oata  caavaa,  chiaeled  lntaateoe,  andletteced  data 
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UNIT  VZ 

tm  Bcmovmt  or  pailzamemtary  govemheet  m enolamd 

Ititlnt  thi  lima 


*****  4raitle  itvclopcmti  wr«  reshaping  the  culture  of  the 
,]***  Ifiwliiiact,  cpuUy  exciting  changes  transformed  the 
political  eye  tea  of  England.  Feudal  practices  began  to  give 
««p  before  the  aore  nodern  institutions  of  the  nation-state. 
Ymoo  institutions  grew  cut  of  a continuing  contest  for  authority 
kooooao  the  powerful  men  of  nedleval  England— the  King,  the 
njoicit  fho  country  gentry  and  the  political  and  econoalc  leodero 
JJ  *he  forerunner  of  modem  representative  instltu- 

”***•  Parllemeut,  developed  out  of  this  long  struggle. 


5*  ^wWoost  as  a functioning  and  powerful  Institu- 

tion toon  place  over  several  centuries.  As  it  finally  emerged 

*^**P«*  *•**»*•  Pcrliament  consist od  of  two  houses. 

•no  Reuse  of  lords  Represented  the  old  aristocracy 9 the  warrior- 
governing  dess  of  medieval  England.  Zta  menhirs  included 
liaMsl  descendants  of  men  who  held  a title  of  nobility  in  the 
saddle  Agee.  Zm  addition,  those  who  had  been  elevated  to  the 
V *******  «•  well  as  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of 
thi  Church  of  Ihglood  were  member  a.  the  Rouse  of  Coanons 
represented  everyone  else  in  the  land.  Zta  membership  was 
elected  by  e email  proportion  of  the  population  and  consisted 
Mgely  of  wealthy  and  powerful  men  swat  of  whom  owned  large 
5??  f*  lj»d#  Ordinary  tradesmen  and  peasants  did  not  alt  in 

*»  eighteenth  century  although  a few  of 
*****  vote  in  cone  areas  of  the  country. 

rnndingo  in  ddf  unit  contain  some  of  tha  documents  that 
JJf  *U{*  — *Jf  «f  hrttMtt.  Fro.  chui  docuauit* 

5J,i!,U  h ^ **  «— «*«  NM  bypath****  to  anw  th* 
fetlwtas  INUtwi  (Out  cmtttMtml  but*  for  p*rlt*Mat*ry 

*******  **,?•*“  ««t.T  Vh*t  factor*  «... 
torlbotn  t*th*  iwntti  of  p«rll«— ot«ry  powrT  What  war*  th* 

**  *»?*■■*  — **  «*•»*•*  Awtag  tbM*  caatarlaof 
— • *— I*— * tot  at  th*  «od  of  th*  oavoatoaath 
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READING  XXIII 

A MILESTONE  IN  00NSTITUTI0NAL  GOVERNMENT  * 

* From  Edwin  Fenton,  32  PROBLEMS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY  (Chicago:  Scott.  Feretnan 
and  Co.,  1964)  88-92. 

Thla  entire  reading  it  taken  from  Edwin  Fenton9 a book  o£  historical  problems. 
Ths  selections  include  a chronological  chart  indicating  the  high  points  of 
John's  reign  and  a significant  portion  of  the  text  of  the  Magna  Carta. 


READING  XXIV 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARLIAMENT  UNDER  EDWARD  I 

Three  developments  marked  the  reign  of  Edward  I (1272-1307).  The  first  was  a 
aeries  of  wars  against  Wales,  Scotland  and  France.  The  Welsh  wars  finally 
brought  the  tough  clansmen  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  under  the  control 
of  the  royal  authority.  Since  Edward*s  day,  the  oldest  son  of  the  King  has 
always  been  called  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a symbol  of  this  development.  Edward's 
against  Scotland  and  France  were  less  successful,  however.  All  three  of 
these  wars  placed  serious  strains  on  the  English  treasury  and  forced  Edward 
to  find  new  ways  to  raise  money. 

The  second  major  development  was  a codification  and  centralisation  of  English 
law.  The  medieval  belief  that  law  was  custom  and  custom  alone  had  been  dis- 
appearing throughout  the  thirteenth  century.  During  Edward's  reign,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  small  council,  a series  of  comprehensive  statutes  were 
enacted  codifying  and  clarifying  the  law  of  the  land.  These  statutes  helped 
to  establish  the  precedent  that  central  authorities  could  make  law  and  opened 
the  way  for  Parliament  to  become  the  major  law  making  institution  of  the  realm 
in  the  future. 

Finally  Edward's  reign  saw  the  development  of  the  institution  of  parliament. 

Simon  da  Montfort  had  called  together  an  assembly  which  included  knights  and 
burgesses  as  well  as  members  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  1265.  In  Edward's 
reign  this  practice  became  a custom,  a custom  which  helped  to  establish  the 

mtmbershlp  of  Parliament  and  eventually  led  to  the  development  of  the  two 
houses,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons* 

Reading  XXXV  consists  of  four  documents  which  throw  tight  upon  the  development 
of  the  parliament  under  Edward.  Study  questions  precede  each  document. 


o 
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* From  Carl  Stephenson  and  Frederick  George  Merchant,  SOURCES  OF  ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1937)  153-54,  156-57, 
159-61,  194-97,  passim.  • 

* 

All  of  the  selections  In  this  reading  are  drawn  from  the  documents  translated 
and  edited  by  Stephenson  and  Harchasto  They  Include  Edward  I's  summons  to 
the  Parliaments  of  1275,  1283  and  1295  (Model  Parliament)  and  the  Ordinance 
of  1311.  These  letters  Indicate  the  make-up  of  Parliament  and  In  particular 
the  growing  Influence  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


SUMMONS  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  1275* 

In  1275  Edward  summoned  a parliament  to  meet  In  London, 
The  following  document  was  sent  to  the  officials  who 
were  Invited  to  attend. 


1,  Who  had  the  power  to  summon  a Parliament? 

2,  What  types  of  people  were  called?  What 
officer  other  than  the  king  Is  responsible 
for  getting  people  to  serve  In  the 
Parliament? 

3,  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Parliament? 


SUMMONS  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  1283  * 

The  first  major  piece  of  legislation  following  the  parliament  of  1275  was  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  which  Increased  the  power  of  the  king  by  giving  him 
greater  authority  In  local  areas.  The  Statute  was  phrased  to  Indicate  that 
the  laws  passed  came  from  the  king:  "These  be  the  acts  of  King  Edward,  son 

to  King  Henry,  made  at  Westminster  at  his  first  parliament  general,  • *by 
his  council  (refers  to  the  King's  council)  and  by  the  assent  of  Archbishops, 
bishops,  , , earls,  barons  and  the  community  of  the  realm  being  thither 
summoned, " There  is  no  hint  in  these  words  the?  the  power  to  legislate  had 
passed  from  the  King  to  his  parliament.  However £ the  members  of  Parliament 
were*  anxious  to  have  this  power.  The  Summons  to  the  Parliament  of  1283 
contains  hints  of  the  weapons  which  parliament  was  eventually  to  be  able  to 
use  In  its  struggle  for  power, 

j 1,  Who  came  to  this  parliament?  Why  were  they  t 
summoned? 

• . . * 

2,  What  had  the  dtlsens  of  London  done  before! 
they  granted  Edward  the  money  he  asked  for?  c 
Why  do  you  think  he  assented  to  their  \ &•. 
demand?  How  could  they  gain  access  to  I 
■ • decision  makers?  ' ••  I ':  'r  ' 


SUMMONS  TO  THE  MODEL  PARLIAMENT  <1295)  * J 

l290  Edvard  Z Issued  Che  SteCuCe  of  Puts  Kmnortes  giving 
frecasn  sees  additional  rights  over  the  lands  on  which  they 

lived.  In  this  statute  he  used  the  folloving  phrase  ^ 

"The  Lord  King  in  his  parliament  at  Westminster  held  after  O 

Easter  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  at  the  augges- 

tlon  of  the  magnates  of  his  realm. 11  These  words  indicate 

the  inereasing  influence  of  perlleaent  and  its  graving 

role  in  legislation.  * 

' * ; • \ 

In  1295  Edvard  auunoned  a parliament  whose  composition 

set  the  pattern  for  the  future.  The  summons  to  the  1 

pivliawnt  indicates  several  vital  developments.  | 


1*  Why  did  Edvard  call  the  parliament? 

2*  Who  was  summoned?  What  groups  did  they 
represent? 

3*  Are  the  functions  parliament  implied 
in  this  document  consistent  with  the 
traditions  of  Magna  Carta? 

To  what  extent  had  legislation  become  a 
Joint  effort  of  King  and  Parliament? 

Hov  could  citlsens  gain  access  to  leglsla* 
tlve  decision  makers? 


o 


ORDINANCES  07  1311  * 


Edward  I died  In  1307.  In  1297  he  had  confirmed  the  charter 
of  liberties  drawn  up  by  his  father.  Henry  HI,  in  the 
following  words:  ,,»  . .on  no  .account  will  we  henceforth 
tdkr  from  our  kingdom  such  aids,  taxes  and  prises,  except  ‘ 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  whole  kingdom  and  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  same  kingdom,  saving  fche  ancient 
aids  and  prises  due  and  accustomed."  In  130i  he  affirmed 
the  charter  of  liberties  after  Parliament  had  presented 
it  to  him  for  confirmation.  In  return.  Parliament  gave  him 
a grant  of  money.  Here  again  the  power  of  Parliament 
had  been  Increased  by  a new  practice. 

In  1311  Edward  XI  rejected  the  provisions  of  a document 
called  the  Ordinances  of  1311.  They  reveal  the  new  way 
in  which  Parliament  viewed  its  position  in  the  government. 


1.  What  previous  powers  of  the  kf,ng  ver^  limited 
or  changed  by  this  tenetgf 

2.  What  precedent  did  Parliament  have  for  each 
of  tha  changes  it  suggested? 


mm*** 
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READING  XXV 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS  * 

Between  the  tine  of  Edward  I when  the  model  Parliament  wee  summoned  and  the 
end  of  the,  sixteenth  century,  the  powu  ant*  function  of  Parliament  changed 
slowly  and  only  a very  little*  It  remained  a body,  called  only  at  the  king1  a 
will,  with  uncertain  legislative  powers  and  more  uncertain  rlghte.  Documents 
from  seventeenth  century  England,  however*  reveal  that  a number  of  changes 
took  place  which  altered  the  function*  and  powers  of  Parliament  In  dramatic 
fashion* 

Reading  XXV  contains  a number  of  documents  written  at  the  end  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century*  In  previous  readings,  each  document  has  been  preceded  by  a 
headnote  to  place  it  in  perspective  end  give  clues  to  the  documents  Importance* 
In  Reading  XXV,  however,  the  beadnotes  have  been  purposely  omitted  so  that  each 
atudent  can  come  to  conclusions  Independently*  The  following  qutitimi  may 
v:be  helpful* 


* All  documents  in  this  section  are  modernised  Version*  of  the  original 
seventeenth  century  documents*  (Modernisation  by  John  M*  Good*) 


94 

4.  That  levying  nonay  fer  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of 
prerogative,  without  grant  of  parllanent,  for  longer  tine,  or  in  other  nonaer 
than  the  aane  ia  or  shall  be  granted,  ia  Illegal. 

•fa 

5.  That  it  la  tfca  right  of  the  aubjeeta  to  petition  the  Kirq,  and  all 
committments  and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are  illegal. 

\ 

6.  That  the  ralalng  or  keeping  a standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time 
of  peace,  unleaa  it  be  with  content  of- parliament,  la  against  law. 

7VThfJ  the  *ubJecta  which  are  proteatanta,  may  have  arms  for  their  defence 
aultable  to  their  conditions,  and  as  allowed  by  law. 

**  * # 

8.  That  election  of  members  of  parliament  ought  to  be  free. 

' ' ' * * " 3 * . 4 , 

• * t ■ •_ 

, ■ the  freedom  of  ape'ech,  and  debates  or  proceedings  in  parliament, 

ought  hot  to  be  impeached  or  functioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parllMent. 

10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  exceaalve  fines 
imposed;  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

11.  That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled  and  returned,  and  jurors  which 
pass  upon  men  in  trials  for  high  treason  ought  to  be  freeholders. 

* * 

12.  That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular 
persons  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void. 

13.  And  that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending,  strengthen* 
ing  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 


11 

DECLARATION  OF  WILLIAM 

^ both  certain  and  evident  to  all  men,  that  the  public  peace  and  happiness 
of  any  state  or  kingdom  cannot  be  preserved  when  the  Laws,  Liberties,  and 
Customs,  established  by  the  lawful  authority,  are  openly  transgressed 
annulled.  • • .Upon  these  grounds  we  cannot  restrain  ourselves  from  declaring 
that,  to  our  great  regret,  we  see  that  the  King  and  his  Counsellors  have 
overturned  the  Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberties  of  England.  Those  evil  Counsel* 
lore  did  Invent  what  they  call  the  Ring's  Dispensing  Power  by  which  they 
pretend  that  the  King  can  refuse  to  execute  laws  that  have  been  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  King  and  Parliament  for  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
subject;  and  therefore,  they  have,  in  fact,  overturned  those  laws.  In 
particular  they  have  tried  to  overturn  those  laws  regarding  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  England  so  that  they  can  Introduce  the  Popish  religion 
into  the  realm.  ... 
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We  have  tried  to  vim  the  King  of  these  evil  tendencies,  but  those  evil 
Counsellors  have  so  tested  our  good  intentions  that  they  have  alienated  the 
King  store  and  more  iron  us.  The  last  and  great  Remedy  for  all  those  evils 
is  the  calling  of  is  Parliament,  for  securing  the  nation  against  the  evil 
practices  of  those  wicked  Counsellors;  but  this  cannot  be  done  so  long  as  the 
King  and  these  evil  Counsellors  undermine  the  Independence  of  the  Parliament 
by  packing  it  with  members  who  support  their  evil  Intentions  and  disfranchising 
those  who  oppose  their  Popish  tendencies.  ... 

Since  our  dearest  and  most  beloved  Consort,  the  Princess,  Mary  (sister  of  the 
present  King,  James  11),  and  likewise  ourselves,  have  so  great  an  Interest  in 
this  matter,  and  a right  to  succeed  James  to  the  throne  (Mary  being  next  in 
line),  • • .and  since  the  English  nation  has  always  expressed  to  us  a most 
particular  affection  and  esteem;  we  cannot  excuse  ourselves  from  espousing 
their  Interests  in  a matter  of  such  high  consequence  and  from  contributing  all 
the  aid  that  lies  within  us  for  maintaining  the  Protestant  Religion  and  the 
Laws  and  Liberties  of  the  kingdom  and  for  securing  to  them  the  continual 
enjoyment  of  their  just  Rights.  We  have  bisen  asked  by  a great  many  lords, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  by  many  gentlemen,  and  other  subjects  of  all 
ranks,  to  aid  th«a  in  this  cause. 

Therefore,  we  have  thought  fit  to  go  over  to  England  and  carry  with  us  a force 
sufficient  to  defend  us  from  the  violence  of  those  Evil  Counsellors;  and  we 
have  prepared  this  declaration  so  that  our  intentions  in  these  matters  will 
be  full  understood.  Our  Expedition  is  Intended  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
have  a free  and  lawful  Parliament  assembled  as  soon  as  is  possible. 

Since  the  King 9 s late  summoning  of  the  Parliament  was  contrary  to  ancient 
custom,  his  charters  will  be  considered  as  null  and  void,  and  likewise,  those 
magistrates  whom  he  has  unjustly  turned  out  shall  now  resume  their  normal 
posts  and  duties,  and  the  ancient  laws  governing  the  election  of  members  to 
Parliament  from  the  boroughs  of  England  shall  be  reinstated.  The  members  of 
Parliament,  being  thus  lawfully  chosen,  shall  sit  in  full  freedom  so  that  the 
two  houses  can  prepare  such  laws  as  they,  together,  com  ler  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  England  and  for  the  safety  of 
the  realm  from  evermore  falling  under  arbitrary  government.  And  we  do,  in 
the  last  place,  invite  and  require  all  persons  whatsoever,  all  the  peers  of 
the  realm,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  all  lords  lieutenants,  deputy 
lieutenants,  and  all  gentlemen,  citizens,  and  commons  of  all  ranks,  to  come 
and  assist  us,  • • .so  we  may  prevent  all  those  miseries  which  follow  from 
arbitrary  government  and  slavery  and  so  that  we  may  set  aright  all  those  things 

that  have  overturned  the  Constitution  of  the  English  government. 

■ % * , 

••  Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  our  court  in  the  Hague 
(Netherlands),  the  10th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  . ■ .# 

WILLIAM  HENRY,  Prince  of  Orange. 
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XIX 

THE  TRIENNIAL  ACT 

Ail  act  for  the  frequent  meeting  end  celling  of  parliaments.  Whereas,  by 
l laws  and  statutes  of  this  kingdom*  frequent  parliaments  ought  to 

be  held;  and  whereas  frequent  and  new  parliaments  tend  very  much  to  the  happy 
union  and  good  agreement  of  the  king  and  peoples.  . .it  is  hereby  declared 
and  enacted.  . .that  from  henceforth  a parliament  shall  be  held  once  every 
three  years  at  the  least.  And  be  it  further  enacted  that  within  three  years 
at  the  most  after  the  dissolution  of  this  present  parliament*  the  king  shall 
call  for  the  assembling  and  holding  of  another  new  parliament;  and  that  from 
I*®®  hereafter  the  king  shall  call  together  a new  parliament 
within  three  years  after  the  assembling  of  any  parliament.  And  be  it  further 
enacted  that  from  henceforth  no  parliament 9 whatsoever*  shall  continue  to 
alt  for  longer  than  three  years.  • • . 


IV 

AN  INVITATION  TO  WILLIAM  OP  ORANGE 
To  the  Dutch  Stadtholder*  William: 

We  have  the  great  satisfaction  to  find  from  our  special  agent  #35.  . .that 
your  Highness  is  so  ready  and  willing  to  give  us  assistance.  We  have  every 
reason. to  believe  that  conditions  to  England  will  get  worse  than  they  are9 
unless  you  will  help  us  find  a remedy  that  will  deliver  us;  but  though  these 
be  our  wishes 9 yet  we  do  not  wish  to  misguide  your  councils. in  this  matter; 
so  the  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  Inform  your  Highness  truly  of  the 
state  of  things  here  in  England  at  this  time  and  of  the  difficulties  we  see 
^or#  u#*  The  people  are  so  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  present  conduct 
of  the  King's  government,,  in  relation  to  their  religion*  liberties,  and 
properties  (all  of  which  have  been  greatly  Invaded  by  the  King)  and  they 
expect  things  to  get  worse  day  by  day9  that  your  Highness  may  be  assured  that 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  Englishmen  desire  a change.  We  belleve9  there- 
fore* that  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  will  support  you  against  the 
present  government  if  you  were  to  land  here  with  sufficient  troops  as  to 
assure  them  of  protection  until  a new  government  can  he  organised  and  matters 
set  in  order.  We  have  further  reason  to  believe  that  the  King's  army  will 
not  be  able  to  offer  you  great  resistance*  since  in  all  likelihood  the 
officers  and  men  will  be  divided  among  themselves*  since  the  soldiers  fight 
only  for  subsistence  and  since  they  are  greatly  repelled  by  thsi  Popish  religion 
which  the  present  King  has  adopted.  We  believe  that  great  numbers  of  deserters 
would  come  from  them.  Besides  all  this*  it  would  appear  that  conditions  in 
England  will  get  worse  within  the  year.  The  King  has  called  a Parliament 
which  has  been  packed  with  his  own  supporters  (so  that  only  forty  of  the 
present  members  can  be  safely  recognised  as  being  against  the  present  trend) 
end  it  is  likely  that  Parliament  will  make  changes  in  the  assy  by  purging  out 
those  whom  they  would  call  obstructionist  in  their  tendencies. 
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»•••  considerations  make  us  believe  that  this  is  the  bast  tins  for  us  to 
assure  our  safety  against  the  present  government.  If  your  Highness  believes 
that  you  can  get  here  in  tine  and  in  a condition  to  give  us  assistance  this 
year,  we  nUrnot, fail  to  attend  your  Highness  upon  your  landing,  and  we  will 
do  all  that  lies  in  cur  power  to  prepare  others  to  be  in  readiness  within 
tne  bounds  of  discretion  and  secrecy  this  venture  requires.  ... 

Under  guarded  secrecy.  Agents: 

25  24  27  29  31  35  33 

8h  Dev.  Danby  Lunley  London  teasel  Sydney 


V 

THE  HEW  CORONATION  OATH 

The  archbishop  or  bishop  shall  say,  ••Will  you  soleanly  pronlse  and  swear 
to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging,  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  lews 

and  customs  of  the  samet19  The  King  and  Queen  shall  say,  "I  solemnly  promise 
so  to  do*11  r 


READING  XXVI 

THE  GROWTH  OF  PARLIAMENT 

British  Parliament  is  a peculiar  mixture  of  tradition  and  innovation. 

How  strange  to  watch  its  members,  sitting  in  a Gothic  hail  reminiscent  of 
a medieval  cathedral,  debating  the  merits  of  a proposed  change  in  nuclear 
policy  according  to  folkways  hallowed  by  centuries  of  practice!  This 
combination  of  tradition  and  Innovation  is  the  very  stuff  of  which  Parllmeent 
is  made.  It  developed  out  of  medieval  institutions  to  preserve  the  tradl* 
tional  principles  of  English  government  while  adapting  to  the  forces 
which  were  changing  the  social  make  up  of  the  nation. 

Ho  one  can  set  a precise  date  for  the  founding  of  Parliament.  In  1250 
no  such  Institution  existed.  By  1350  it  was  an  established  organ  of  govern* 
went  with  recognised  rights  and  responsibilities.  During  that  period, 
traditional  instltutlona  had  baen  reshaped  little  by  little  to  create  the 
ancestor  of  today9  s Parliament.  What  traditional  principles  and  practices 
went  into  its  founding?  What  new  forces  contributed  to  its  development? 

The  British  had  never  given  their  monarch  complete  power.  In  medieval  times 
a number  of  advisors  drawn  from  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  realm  accompanied 
the  King.  He  usually  consulted  them  to  win  their  support  for  new  under* 
tekings.  After  William  the  Conqueror *s  victory  over  the  Anglo-Saxons  at 

l066#  tht  **ng,:»  P9wir  Increased  but  it  did  not  . become  absolute. 
William  blended  Norman  feudalism  with  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  iflrernmental 
institutions.  He  did  not replaoe  ene  with  the  other. 


Inth.ya.r*  following  the  Norun  Conqueat,  William  and  hla  deacendanta 

?**  °“*  *°  “"*•  * *tron8«t  end  more  eontcaltced  monarchy.  local  nobloa 

raeuirad  ”J**  '”1'*  ttom  ■Bon8  their  vaaaala.  Wllllaa 

required  each  Duke,  Count,  Baron,  and  Knight  to  awear  direct,  prlaary 

elleglance  to  the  King.  Thie  practice  prevented  a Duke  froa  ralalng  an  arav 

to field against  hla  aonarch.  Wllllaa  alao  acattered  the  land*  of  hlj 

SrlHCif*Ln5*uJ*h!rOUn4  *511  rMl"  ,c  *h,t  no  could  control  an  entire 
of  land  and  bocomo  a throat  to  the  King* a power. 

Wllllaa  and  hla  aucceaaora  alao  began  to  codify  and  aupplement  local  lava 

a°staff*of  brill William's  grandson,  Henry  II,  gathered 
ki«ea«  #£T^iniCnt  e#  dr,w  “P  • uniform  law  code  for  the  entire 

5??*!?  **•  ?ld  Anglo-Saxon  common  law  and  enforced  through 

taw  lnatltutlona  which  the  Anglo-Saxon*  had  founded,  the  Jury  and  the  sheriff 

.the;*  »nc.ient  ln*tltutlona,  the  Norun  king,  grafted  tilling  Juattco 
T “ they  leveled  their  circuits  around  the 

P,tlon:  Klng  fohn  pcrty  i«  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Noraan 

aonarchs  had  developed  Europe's  aost  consolidated  kingdom  by  adding  new 

*“-^*n*”  **  th*  tr*dttlonal  Anglo-Saxon  legal  and  governmental  structure. 

They  never  broke  completely  with  the  past,  however. 

When  King  John  tried  to  override  the  rights  which  hla  nobles  had  held  for 
centuries,  they  rebelled  against  him.  John  tried  to  accumulate  more  and 

TSto  I*  wh#*?  h*  ctepped  upon.  This  policy  got  him 

«?*  !0pa*  wfth  ?**  rr,nch  king,  and  most  of  all  with  the 
.When  ht  appolnUd  on*  hi*  «*n  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
without  the  Pope's  consent,  Boniface  VX1X  forced  him  to  change  the  appolnt- 

rren.t0  •**“  f,^ty  co,Ron8-  In  effect,  this  development  made 
John  the  Pope*  a vassal.  The  English  King  also  lost  his  struggle  with  PhlUp 
Augustus  of  France.  John  had  tried  to  Increase  the  feudal  dues  collected 
from  his  French  vassals.  In  league  with  Philip,  these  nobles  refused  to 
pay  wore  than  tholr  customary  duos  and  denounced  their  fealty' to  John#  In 
order  to  get  money  to  flght  war*  against  Philip,  John  raised  the  traditional 
feudal  dues  In  England  and  levied  taxes  without  consulting  his  barons  in 

£“hi°**  At  odd»  with  the  Pope,  defeated  in  France,  and  with 
almost  no  support  from  anyone  who  counted  in  England,  John  could  only 
surrender  When  his  barons  presented  him  with  the  Kagna  Carta  In  1216. 

The 'Magna  Carta  essentially  a feudal  document.  Xt  listed  In  detail  a 
number  of  right*  idilch  Englishman  had  Inherited  over  the  centuries  and 
required  the  King  to  observe  these  rights.  Most  of  them  had  originated  In 

IflS  wt.;r*«*X'’*nd!!d  fcaek  *°  An*l0*s«xcn  ttaec.  Although  most 

ff.  . Pcwltion*  of  this  famous  document  were  concerned  with  the  rights  of 

\ th»  Church,  the  towns,  and  the  common  people 

M S1";.  5!T  «c«*cA  in  ouch  a way  that  later  genera- 

■lon*  , CnsWabmen,  coming  across  Magna  Carta  In  an  attempt  to  find  prose- 

d*"1 *** “i"*  th*  P~?r  «ng,  could  claim  that  John  had  premised 

Bat  ta  *•*  without  consulting  the  peoples'  representatives.  Another  clause 
!?*“,*•  «iy*  •whJoct*  the  right  to  revolt  If  their  monarch  broke  the  law. 
Ever  slnce  Klng  John  placed  hi*  seal  on  Magna  Carta,  Englishman  have  used 

“ *****  d"J^a.were  in  keeping  with  ancient  traditions. 

Thu  peat  hat  baaamaad  to  juatify  innovation. 
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Th«  Magna  Carta  vaa  eha  laat  major  innovation  that  the  noblaa,  acting  alone* 
mar#  able  to  introduce.  Social  and  economic  changes  slowly  undermined  the 
positions  of  the  barons.  At  the  same  time*  two  rising  classes*  the  country 
gentry  and  the  burgesses  ^accumulated  more  and  more  power.  The  development 
of  commerce  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  was  accompanied  by  inflation.  As  the 
P*ic®  of  goods  increased 9 the  nobles 9 who 'depended  upon  the  fixed  rents 
paid  by  their  tenants 9 becams  less  and  less  wealthy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  gentry  and  the  burgesses  who  participated  in  the  growing  commerce  gained 
greater  and  greater  wealth.  Furthermore,,  kings  relied  increasingly  on 
paid  armies  rather  than  on  the  old  feudal  army  made  up  of  vassals.  The 
king  s military  strength  depended  more  on  the  revenues  he  obtained  from  taxe— 
tion  and  less  on  independent  feudal  nobles.  The  development  of  cheap 
weapons 9 such  as  the  long  bow9  which  the  king  could  buy  for  all  of  his 
soldiers  accelerated  the  transition  from  a feudal  to  a mercenary  army. 

These  changes  in  the  economy  and  In  military  science  made  the  nobles  less 
Important  and  the  gentry  and  burgesses  more  important  to  the  king. 

The  political  system  reflected  the  .social  changes  that  were  taking  place. 

The  King9  who  had  before  relied  mainly  upon  his  nobles  for  aid  and  counsel 9 
bego^  to  depend  more  heavily  on  the  wealthy  commoners  who  could  supply  him 
with  needed  revenues.  Sometime  during  the  thirteenth  century 9 the  English 
kings  began  to  consult  the  gentry  and  the  burgesses  before  undertaking 
military  expeditions.  The  kings9  real  purpose  was  to  obtain  their  consent 
in  advance  for  proposed  taxes.  King  Edward  I called  the  first  "parliaments99; 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  include  those  commoners  from  whom  he  could  get  enough 
money  to  finance  his  projects. 

These  first  meetings  were  not  parliaments  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  teres. 

The  men  whom  Edward  called  to  meet  with  him  did  not  consider  themselves  a 
legal  governing  body.  They  recognised  that  the  main  reason  for  their  meeting 
with  the  King  was  to  grant  him  money.  At  first  they  did  not  expect  to 
partlcipiti  in  making  legislative  or  administrative  decisions.  But  commoners 
and  nobles  both  recognised  that  the  meeting  with  the  King  was  a good  opportun- 
ity to  lay  their  grievances  before  him  and  petition  for  redress.  The  King 
read  these  petitions  and  often  did  what  was  asked.  In  some  instances, 
however*  he  refused. 

The  delegatee  to  the  parliaments  soon  reallsad  that  many  of  their  petitions 
were  similar  in  nature  and  would  stand  a better  chance  of  favorable  action 
if  they  were  presented  as  one  request  from  the  group.  Moreover*  they  knew 
that  as  a group  they  could  withhold  money  the  King  requested  until  their 
demands  were  satisfied.  In  short*  the  members  of  the  early  parliaments 
began  to  blackmail  the  King  in  order  to  make  him  grant  their  petitions. 

Since  the  delegates  to  the  Parliament  • nobles*  burgesses*  and  gentry  • were 
the  wt  Ithlest  men  in  the  realm  and  the  major  source  of  tax  revenues*  the 
%Klng  often  gave  in  to  their  demands. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century*  Parliament  had  become  a bargaining 
force  in  the  English  governamnt.  Yet  it  had  little  actual  power.  It  met 
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2 C,U  lt-  J*  h*d  «•  ”cognl*«d  right  to  msk. 
legislation,  though  it  could  exert  considerable  Influence  on  the  King  when 

. Jrop®Md  cb*n8**  in  the  lave,  in  the  centuries  that  followed.  Parliament 

j*  b,c— cugto-  «*«  *.  n«T^»r srss 

!C.P8  ».«»inistets  and  thereby  obtained  considereble  influence 
£ream  -r*  ®®^*5ch  •Pollcle*.  Finally,  the  members  v«rt  granted  imunity 
frT.Sn,  y ""  »«lt««nt  or  traveling  to  and  fro. 

,h?d  8?lned  c®“«lderable  power  by  the  seventeenth  century. 

TUdor  monarch?™*?!!!  °£<?"*  When  Elil,bath  I.  the  last  of  the  great 
^dor  monarchy,  died,  her  place  was  tsken  by  her  nephew,  James  of  Scotland, 

touisW^e^r  5°ir“^in8el£  frm  p,rli*raentary  influence.  Like 
Louis  XIV,  James  believed  thst  kings  were  given  the  right  to  rule  by  Cod: 

irtll^  Hen«ndfM  !d  WithJ?hl!  rlJ*!t  and  r*8pon,thility  were  violating  God'a 
*“d  hl*  «on,  Charles  II,  attempted  to  rule  England  without  con* 

w iifh  v ““I1!?  ,ucceeded  for  eleven  years.  Finally  an  aimoyieg 

yff  the  Scots  forced  him  to  call.  Parliament  in  1640  when  he  ran  out  ' 

w ,1  m*“ber®»  bitter  and  frustrated  during  the  long  period  of 

mi!?!!?!!7’  ^“^tely^ began  to  take  measures  against  the  King  and  his 
ministers..  They  impeached  Charles'  most  valued  councilor,  the  Eari  of 

!“f££ord»  *"d  b«8a"  to  petition  the  King  for  regular  Parliaments.  So 
severe  were  the  measures  proposed  that  civil  war  broke  out  between  the 

th*  **“*•"?  the  supporters  of  Parliament.  . In  the  end,  due 
co  Che  military  and  political  genius  of  che  Puritan,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

victorious.  The  Puritans,  to  whom  Parliament  was  indebted 
5°r  ll*  "ittory,  had  chafed  for  years  at  the  Intolerance  of  the  British 
me  “?C,7  They  led  * novement  to  have  Charles  executed, 

™i  in. • Head  and  body  were  parted  by  the  headsman's  axe. 
Cromwell  and  his  Puritan  friends  established  a republic  with  Cromwell  as 
th>  e.xec“tlve  o£flcfr-  But  when  the  Lord  Protector  died,  England  had  had 
fnough  of  the  experiment.  In  1660  Parliament  called  Charles  I's  son  to  the 
throne.  Por  Englishmen,  innovations  that  proceed  too  fast  and  stray  too 
far  from  accepted  traditions  are  unwelcome. 

\ 

S *nd  hi*tbrother.  Jm»»  II,  ruled  England  for  the  next  twenty-eight 
years.  When  they  began  to  act  more  and  more  like  their  Stuart  forebears, 

Fsrl lament  again  became  alarmed*  To  add  to  Parliament's  distress.  James  XX 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  return  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  England. 

P"ii*nent  bftS*n  to  scheme  secretly  with  the  Dutch 

laaaT  d*r§  ?f‘?rang0'  who  had  married  James'  sister.  Mary*  In 

1668  Who  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  realised  he  had  no  army 

fled  to  France  to  obtain  aid  from  the  grand  Catholic 
monarch,  Loula  XXV.  In  the  meantime.  William  landed  in  England  with  a sise» 
wii!  A Parliament  was  called,  and  it  promptly  elected  William  and  Mary 

^ A»  part  of  the  bargalh,  William  agreed  that  Parliament  had 

the  right  to  make  laws  and  that  he  would  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  realm. 


o 
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Parliament  had  become  the  supreme  power  in  the  land.  To  assure  Itself  of 
continued  power.  Parliament  passed  the  Triennial  Act  which  declared  th ac 
a Parliament  could  sit  only  for  three  years  and  that  a new  Parliament  must 
always  be  called  within  three  years  after  the  previous  one  had  met. 

Parliament  also  consolidated  its  right  to  levy  taxes  and  won  some  control 
over  the  way  tha  kings  spent  public  money.  Again  new  innovations  had 
been  grafted  to  established  Institutions. 

After  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  Parliament  became  supreme.  Its 

members  Introduced  and  passed  bill?  which  became  the  law  of  the  land.  Since 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  no  Ii|li«h  monarch  has  dared  to  refuse  to 
sign  a bill  passed  by  his  Parliament.  But  Parliament  was  too  large  to 
govern  the  kingdom  efficiently.  A smaller  group  was  necessary  which  could 
formulate  policy  for  the  majority  of  the  legislature.  Leadership  in  Parlia- 
ment naturally  arose  from  those  men  who  could  control  the  votes.  These 
leaders  soon  became  a smaller  "roup  within  the  large  one.  It  became  practical 
for  the  king  to  appoint  his  ministers  from  this  small  group,  for  by  doing 
so  the  King  was  assured  of  acting  in  concert  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
When  these  ministers  lost  the  confidence  of  the  majority,  they  soon  learned 
to  resign  so  that  members  of  the  Parliament  who  had  popular  favor  could 
carry  on  the  task  of  governing.  Hence,  the  cabinet  system  of  government, 
jL&  yhleh  the:  executive  officers  of  the  nation  are  also  the  legislative 
leaders,  began  to  develop  in  England.  Tha  leader  of  this  group  of  ministers 
ultimately  became  the  prime  minister. 

The  nfcajor  matters  of  national  concern  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ward  a series  ;of  recurring  wars  with  France  over  conflicting  claims 
to  overseaa  efopires.  /Cabinets  generally  formed  around  factions  which  were 
loyal  to One  of  the  large#  influential. families  of  England.  These  factions 
. { were  able  to  maintain  control  of  the  government  by  two  methods.  In  the  first 
place,  the  king  was  allied  to  appoint  many  officials  to  his  ’’household." 

Such  jobs  were  generally  only  honorary,  though  they  entitled  the  holders  to 
handsome  salaries.  The  cabinets  soon  acquired  the  power  of  appointing  these 
officials  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  always  vote  for  cabinet 
policies  in  Parliament.  In  the  second  place,  a population  shift  had  taken 
place  in  England  as  industries  grew  up  in  the  great  midland  towns.  At  the 
same  time,  boroughs  which  had  once  been  heavily  populated  became  ghost  towns. 
Yet  the  representation  in  Parliament  was  not  reapportioned  to  follow  the 
population  movement.  The  ridiculous  situation  arose  whereby  a booming 
industrial  elty  like  Manchester  sent  no  representatives  to  Parliament  while 
a borough  like  Old  Seram,  which  had  actually  been  washed  into  the  English 
Channel,  continued  to  send  two  members.  The  great  families  seised  upon 
this  situation  to  buy  up  these  ghost  towns,  called  "rotten  boroughs"  or  to 
bribe  the  few  remaining  Inhabitants  to  elect  their  friends  to  Parliament. 

When  George  XXX,  famous  as  America's  last  Ming,  ascended  the  throne  in  1761, 
he  began  a concerted  effort  to  wrest  the  controls  of  Parliament  away  from 
the  great  femlllea  end  concentrate  than  in  his  own  hands.  By  1770  he  had 
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S31w!d«hia  purpo?®'  Fw  the  n8xt  twelv*  y«“r*.  he  ruled  England 
» ' i P^PP®8  minister,  tod  North,  In  the  pest.  Parliament  had  found 

*l™tical  way  to  u#e  traditional  forms  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Kin© 

tMditim«i°i~8  0i  Ge*rg*  ln*  th®  P'«we»»  wee  reversed.  He  had  seised* the 
£u?dlnihi^1Hl^?!!!  u*  P°Wer  *"?  tarned  th«»  to  his  own  ends.  He  was  success- 
uo  the  ?.f,dV1.g?  * hf'ever>  fnly  because  the  country  gentlemen,  who  made 

great*familila  *"  Farllfent»  ‘!ad  tired  of  government  by  the 

greet  families , and  willingly  returned  power  to  their  monarch. 

evident*th>t°tM>  *!l®i5aV0I  °f  thf  8entry  im  the  ®arly  »».’•  when  it  became 
resided COttld  "ot  win  •*«  war  with  the  American  colonies,  lord  North 
*"d  ® new  cabinet  was  brought  ln  to  end  the  war  and  reduce  the 

refSm  mT!  ^.farliament.  The  new  ministry  Introduced  the  first 
r«d”“,brti  *"  England's  history.  Written  by  Edmund  Burke,  the  reform  bill 
reduced  the  number  of  honorary  jobs  that  could  be  given  out  by  the  Kina 
On.  of  the  most  effective  lever,  of  parliamentary  ^"0^..  rtereby  tooken. 

thekt*r««M°™  w“8  £olloMed  by  a wave  of  reform  spirit.  Chief  among 

the  l"k  of  r»M««^irrrr04#e3taei?n,0£  th®  ur,P°Pulated  borougha  and 
ldvo«t.d  ! !!  1 " f0r  industrial  cities.  The  refer  1 movements  also 

WM  *enerallv  l^.i  ^V°te,  S!  m0re  adult  males-  ior  »t  this  time  the  vote 
.!!  Sa3  t0  wealthy  property  owners,  though  in  some  areas  lesser 

“ refomh  Parliamene  divided  sharply  on  the  Issues 

includine*BurkeU  o?S  ^J"8  S!  ?'  T®  vlolen£ly  aPP®*®d  *>  it  while  others, 
The  eom?L  ^ ^!  I I'V  C?arle8  ,arae8  Fox*  wi®had  ta  continue  it  further. 
L(i  »fl  th  Fre"ch  Revolution  drew  the  lines  between  reformers  and 

l21dirf“Er!  ®b«cply.  xhis  division  over  the  principle  of  reform 

y o the  formation  of  the  modern  two-party  system  in  Parliament. 

Sv«edPintieLv!«?0LeM8t®d  in  I!"®  ®lRbteenth  century.  Parliament  was 

f 8 kef  ou£  fos?  I®*  own  Interests.  Only  rarely  did  factions 

th®  basis  of  an  issue,  and  these  coalitions  did  not  last  long 

m i-ni  «*u«a8wn°yautyu0r8a,'ii8“tlon  to  8useain  th«»*  The  issue  of  refora, 
dl»i«< «« ^^b118, ? ’ boeh*red  England  for  over  forty  years.  Eventually  the 

_m  1r‘®nt  lnt0  8roup8  war  thia  1*au®  was  combined  with 
!SySKSS?  tUr*  old  £ac*lons  to  develop  the  modern 

In  lS32  Che  Party  which  favored  reform  achieved  a majority  in  the  House  of 
”““?n8’  Subtle  social,  intellectual,  and  economic  forces  had  been  building 

thE  £d  »or«fsf®M  £°f  «"y  yeaf8*  Factory  owna,fs  l"  the  Midlands  found  * 
ware  not  ”®  ®ff®®ft'(®  i"fluence  in  Parliament  because  their  cities  and  towns 
l£In-  .-?8td-  Mor®cy®5.  the  philosophical  issues  raised  by  the 
French  Revo.utlon  had  been  picked  up  by  English  thinkers  who  advocated 

werTdiitraMfdh!  « P“Fhlet  a£ter  Pamphlet.  Finally,  most  Englishmen 
wera. distressed  because  the  gantry  who  controlled  Parliament  would  not  pass 

„“1.“a8"r";  These  pressures,  combined  with  shrewd  political  nanipula* 
tlom  by  the  Whig  party,  ultimately  produced  the  Great  Reform  Bill  of  1C??. 
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The  Refer*  Bill  proposed  to  reapportion  the  House  of  Commons  to  base  r 
representation  more  closely  on  the  distribiation  of  population.  The  bill 
alpo  would.  extend  suffrage  to  less  wealthy  property  owners*  Even  though 
they  had  a majority  in  the  House  of  Commons*  the  Whigs  feund  that  passing 
the  bill  would  be  difficult.  The  House  of  lords  refused  to  give  in  on  the 
issue.  The  Whig  leader*  Bari  Grey*  schemed  with  leader®  of  working  men’s 
organisations  to  put  pressure  on  the  lords  by  threatening  riots  and  runs 
on  the  Bank  off  England.  Then  the  wily  Grey  made  the  Bing  promise  to  create 
new  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  lords  to  vote  for  reform  if  the  upper 
house  did  not  give  in.  Faced  with  these  pressures*  the  Lords  finally 
surrendered  and  passed  the  measure. 

Once  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  passed*  others  followed  on  its  heels. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century*  two  great  Prime  Ministers*  Benjamin  Disraeli 
of  the  Conservative  Party  and  William  Gladstone  of  the  Liberal  Party*  vied 
with  each  other  to  extend  the  vote.  They  passed  additional  reform  measures 
in  1867*  1884  and  1835  that  extended  the  franchise  to  virtually  all  adult 
males  and  based  representation  completely  on  population  distribution.  Addi- 
tional legislation  requiring  the  use  of  a secret  ballot  was  passed  in  1872. 
By  the  second  decade  of  tho  twentieth  century  even  women  were  given  the 
right  to  choose  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  still  another  reform 
measure*  the  Houts  of  Lords  was  divested  of  its  veto  power  in  1911.  By  this 
measure  the  democratic  House  of  Commons  became  the  supreme  political 
authority  in  Great  Britain. 


As  the  highest  power  in  the  land*  the  House  of  Commons  holds  both  legislative 
and  executive  power.  The  executive  functions  are  assumed  by  the  cabinet 
with  the  Prime  Minister  acting  as  the  chief  executive.  He  and  his  cabinet 
are  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  holds  a majority  in  the  House.  All 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  also  members  of  either  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  House  of  Lords.  Their  functions  are  to  introduce  laws  which  will  imple- 
ment their  party's  program  and  then  see  that  they  are  administered.  To 
aid  in  the  administration  of  the  laws*  a large  civil  service  made  up  of 
officials  who  have  no  official  party  connection*  maintain  bureaus  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  administrative  tasks.  As  long  as  a party  continues  to 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people  it  continues  to  make  and  execute  laws 
without  opposition.  If  it  loses  an  election*  the  cabinet  ministers  all 
resign  and  the  opposition  party  takes  its  place  as  the  government  of  the 
realm.  The  King  or  Queen  has  no  actual  power.  They  preside  at  ceremonies 
and  serve  as  symbols  for; the  nation. 


Over  six  centuries  Parliament  had  evolved  little  by  little  frera  a small 
group  of  king's  advisors  to  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  all  representative 
institutions  in  the  world.  Traditional  institutions  and  principles  were 
constantly  adjusted  and  readjusted  to  create  a more  Modern  legislature. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  combined  Norman  feudalism  with  traditional  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions;  the  barons  had  forced  King  John  to  sign  a feudal  document 


which  laid 


the  cornerstone  for  modern*  constitutional  government;  Edward  I 


V 


ioia<,d  th*  riaing  gentry  and  SNirgtieis  to  the  already 
powerful  nobility  to  create  the  fir  at  Parliament;  the  seventeenth  century 

ttoffe2lt!r^iti011  eatabliahed  Parliament  aa  aupreee  without  undermining 
* Jj**!!***?1**!; ^ monarchy;  the  cabinet  and  two-party  ayateaa  alowly  evolved 
®°Uf#  ®*Cownona;  and  a aerlca  of  limited  refombilla  gradually 

^fr°?r!tlC  ^If18  °£  wPr*»*»tation.  Aa  it  evolved,  Parliament 
t0^vnLP^^iCaL  1,mcy*5l0,l^With  inatitutiona  and  principles 

!w*CUSl0lw-i?<,y  2*  ********  before  the  traditional, 

eecnnoioav  ■mmvi  im^h  * ■ t ■•.  .y.  *••« 
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UNIT  VII 

TBS  AUATCMYOF  ABSOLUTISM 
Itatlnn  tht  Itiuc 


Beginning  in  Che  late  Middle  Ages,  french  end  English  kings 
attempted  to  create  unified  naelon-stetce  under  their  leader* 
ship.  By  the  seventeenth  century,  both  of  the  royal  lines 
had  successfully  destroyed  most  of  the  traditional,  feudal 
political  system*  Both  countries  had  become  unified  nation* 
states,  but  each  had  developed  its  own  political  system. 

In  England,  tha  king*  a power  waa  shared  with  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Couaons  in  a parliamentary  form  of 
government.  This  representative  type  Of  government  was  the 
precursor  of  modern  democracies.  In  Prance,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Copetiah  kings  succeeded  in  developing  an  absolute  monarchy 
in  which  the  king  shared  no  significant  power  with  any  other 
group.  Just  as  tha  British  systtm  was  tha  ancestor  of  modem 
democracies,  France,  under  absolute  monarchy  was  the  forefather 
of  modem  totalitarian  governments. 

Neither  representative  nor  absolutist  governments  necessarily 
developed  directly  into  more  modem  forms,  of  course.  Never* 
theless,  seventeenth  century  governments  contained  the  seeds 
out  of  which  both  modem  democracy  and  modem  totalitarianism 
grew. 

The  development  of  absolute  monarchy  In  France  took  place  over 
several  centuri  d.  Just  as  the  growth  of  Parliament  took  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Little  by  little  the  French  kings  undermined  the 
position  of  the  great  nobles  and  accumulated  more  and  more  power 
themselves.  By  the  time  the  grandest  of  the  French  monarchs,  Louie 
XIV,  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  task  of  creating  the  absolutist 
state  was  almost  completed.  Louis  quickly  finished  the  Job  by 
removing  all  competitors  for  his  power  and  ruled  supreme  for  more 
than  sixty  years. 

This  unit,  unlike  the  last  which  traced  tha  development  of 
Parliament,  will  not  focus  on  tha  long  evolution  of  the  absolute 
sionaichy.  Instead,  tha  readings  will  provide  evidence  which  you 
can  use  to  analyse  the  characteristics  of  absolute  monarchy  aa  ’ 
practiced  by  Louis  XXV.  How  ware  leaders  recruited  in  an 
absolute  monarchy?  What  ware  their  attributes?  How  wars  decl* 
siene  made?  Who  bad  access  to  the  government?  What  wee  the  role 
of  Ideology  in  the  absolute  monarchy?  These  are  the  questions 
we  shell  attempt  to  answer  with  evidence  from  Unit  VII. 
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READING  XXVII 

AN  ABSOLUTE  MONARCH  It!  ACTION 

Th«  reign  of  Louis  XIV  (1643-1715)  played  a vital  vole  In  the  evolution  of 
the  nodarn  state*  Louis  claimed  that  aa  King  of  France  he  was  entitled  to 
nake  and  carry  out  all  the  lava  of  the  realm.  His  ability  to  rule  France 
single-handed  depended  upon  a number  of  factors.  The  three  selections  In 
Reading  XXVII  examine  sons  of  these  factors,  A fev  study  questions  precede 
each  selection, 

L0DI8  XIV  DESCRIBES  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A KING  TO  HIS  SON  * 

The  first  selection  contains  advice  which  the  Ring  Jotted 
down  for  the  guidance  of  his  young  heir  in  1666, 


1,  According  to  Louis,  how  should  a king  make 
decisions? 

2,  How  should  he  choose  his  ministers?  What 

. does  his  philosophy  imply  about  the  recruit- 
ment of  leaders  in  an  absolute  monarchy? 


TWo  things  without  doubt  were  absolutely  necessary:  very  hard  work  on  ay 
part,  and  a visa  choice  of  persons  capable  of  seconding  it. 

As  for  work,  it  may  be,  my  son,  that  you  will  begin  to  read  these  lines  at 
an  age  When  one  is  far  more  in  the  habit  of  dreading  than  loving  it,  only 
too  happy  to  have  escaped  subjection  to  tutors  and  to  have  your  hours 
regulated  no  longer,  nor  lengthy  and  prescribed  study  laid  down  for  you, 

(and  yet)  it  is,  • .toll  by.  which  one  reigns  and  for  which  one  reigns,  , , , 

% ' 

I laid  a rule  on  myself  to  work  regularly  twice  every  day,  and  for  two  or 
three  houra  each  time  with  different  persons,  without  counting  the  hours 
which  I passed  privately  and  alone,  nor  the  time  I was  able  to  give  on 
particular  occasions  to  any  special  affairs  that  might  arise.  There  was 
no  moment  when  X did  not  permit  people  to  talk  to  me  about  them,  provided 
that  they  were  urgent,  • • • 

I cannot  tell  you  what  fruit  I gathered  immediately  1 had  taken  this  resolu- 
tion, I felt  myself,  as  it  were,  uplifted  in  thought  and  courage;  I found 
myself  quite  another  man,  and  with  joy  reproached  myself  for  having  been 
too  long  unaware  of  it.  The  first  timidity,  which  a little  self -Judgment 
always  produces  and  which  at  the  beginning  gave  me  pain,  especially  on 


* A KING'S  LESSONS  IN  STATESCRAFT*  LOUIS  XIV,  fcrans,  by  H,  Wilson, 
(New  York,  1906)  Volume  II,  pp.  273-277, 
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occasions  when  Z had  to  speak  in  public*  disappeared  la  no  time.  The 
only  thing  that  I felt  then  was  that  X was  King*  and  born  to  bo  one*  X v 
axparlenced  next  a delicious  feeling*  hard  to  express*  and  which  you  will 
not  know  yourself  except  by  tasting  It  as  Z have  done.  For  you  must  not 
imagine*  my  son* . that  the  affairs  of  State  are  like  some  obscure  and  thorny 
path  of  learning. wherein  the  mind  strives  to  raise  Itself  with  effort  above 
Its  level*  more  often  to  arrive  at  no  conclusion.  • • .The  function  of  Kings 
consists  principally  In  allowing  good  sense  to  act*  which  always  acts- 
naturally  and  without  effort.  • • .A  King*  however  skillful  and  enlightened 
be  his  ministers*  cannot  put  his  own  hand  to  the  work  without  Its  effect 
being  seen.  Success*  which  Is  aggreable  In  everything*  even  in  the  smallest 
matters*  gratifies  us  In  these  as  well  as  In  the  greatest*  and  there  Is  nc 
satisfaction  to  equal  that  of  noting  every  day  some  progress  In  glorious 
and  lofty  enterprises*  and  In  the  happiness  of  the  people  which  has  been 
planned  and  thought  out  by  oneself.  All  that  Is  most  necessary  to  this  work 
is  at  the  same  time  agreeable;  for*  in  a word*  my  son*  It  Is  to  have  one's 
eyes  open  to  the  whole  earth;  to  learn  each  hour  the  news  concerning  every 
province  and  every  nation*  the  secrets  of  every  court*  the  mood  and  weaknesses 
of  each  Prince  and  of  every  foreign  minister;  to  be  well-informed  on  an 
Infinite  number  of  matters  about  which  we  are  supposed  to  know  nothing;  to 
elicit  from  our  subjects  what  they  hide  from  us  with  the  greatest  care; 
to  discover  Interest  of  those  who  come  to  use  with  quite  contrary  words  in 
their  mouths.  Z do  not  know  of  any  other  pleasure  we  would  not  renounce 
for  that.  ... 


A NOBLE  APPRAISES  THE  CHARACTER  OF  LOUIS  XIV  * 

The  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  was  a member  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  noble  families  of  France.  A close  confidant 
of  the  King  and  a keen  observer  of  the  life  of  the  Court* 
Saint-Simon  recorded  hie  observations  and  his  conclusions 
in  the  memoirs  from  which  the  following  passages  have 
been  taken. 


1.  What  ware  the  King's  most  important  personal 
attributes?  Which  characteristics  do  you  think 
are  essential  to  being  an  absolute  monarch? 

Can  a king  ba  absolute  without  them? 

2.  Haw  did  Louis  choose  his  subordinates?  What 
would  be  the  most  Important  attributes  of  the 
decision  makers  who  surrounded  Louis  at  the 
court? 


♦ MEMOIRS  OF  LOUIS  XXV  AND  THE  REGENCY*  Duke  of  Saint-Simon*  trans. 
by  Beyle  St.  John*  Vol.  3 (Washington;  M.  Walter  Dunne*  1901)  XI* 
359. 
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I ahall  pose  over  the  atomy  period  of  Louie  XIV 'a  minority.  At  twenty 
three  years  of  ego  ho  entered  the  great  world  as  King,  under  the  moat  favor* 
«»»Pieee.  His  ministers  were  the  most  skillful  in  all  Europe:  his 
generals  the  best;  his  Court  was  filled  with  illustrious  end  clever  men. 
formed  during  the  troubles  which  had  followed  the  death  of  Louis  XXII. 

lout*  XIV  was  made  for  a brilliant  Court.  In  the  midst  of  othor  men,  his 
fj*?**#  h*®  courage,  his  grace,  his  beauty,  his  grand  mien,  even  the  tone 

•..4-u  *iVuJ,ce  “•Jcctic  and  natural  charm  of  all  his  person,  distin* 

guished  him  till  his  death  as  the  King  Bee,  and  showed  that  if  he  had  only 
been  born  a simple  private  gentleman,  he  would  equally  have  excelled  in 
r""  cs 9 Pictures , and  gallantry,  end  would  have  had  the  greatest  success  in 
love.  The  intrigues  and  adventures  which  early  in  life  he  had  been  engaged 

o.  • .had  exercised  an  unfortunate  influence  upon  him:  he  received  those 

impressions  with  which  he  could  never  after  successfully  struggle.  Prom 
J B*’  intellect,  education,  nobility  of  sentiment,  and  high  principle, 

in  others,  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  him,  and  soon  of  hatred.  The  more 

ne  advanced  in  years,  the  more  this  sentiment  was  confined  in  him.  He  wished 
to  reign  by  himself.  His  jealousy  on  this  point  unceasingly  became  weakness. 
He  reigned.  Indeed,  in  little  things;  the  great  he  could  never  reach:  even 
in  the  former,  too,  he  was  often  governed.  The  superior  ability  of  his 
early  ministers  and  his  early  generals  soon  wearied  him.  He  liked  nobody 
to  be  in  any  way  superior  to  him.  Thus  he  chose  his  ministers,  not  for  their 
knowledge,  but  for  their  ignorance;  not  for  their  capacity,  but  for  their 
want  of  It.  He  liked  to  form  them,  as  he  said;  liked  to  teach  them  even  the 
most  trifling  things.  It  was  the  same  with  his  generals.  He  took  credit 
to  himself  for  instructing  them;  wished  it  to  be  thought  that  from  his 
cabinet  he  commanded  and  directed  all  hit  armies.  Naturally  fond  of  trifles, 
he  unceasingly  occupied  himself  with  the  most  petty  details  of  his,  troops, 
his  household,  his  mansions;  would  even  Instruct  his  cooks,  who  received, 
like  novices,  lessons  they  had  known  by  heart  for  years.  This  vanity,  this 
unmeasured  and  unreasonable  love  of  admiration,  was  his  ruin.  His  minis t -c, 
his  generals,  his  mistresses,  his  courtiers,  soon  perceived  his  weakness. 

They  praised  him  with  emulation  and  spoiled  him.  Praises,  or  to  say  truth, 
flattery,  pleased  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  coarsest  was  well  received, 
the  vilest  even  better  relished.  It  was  the  sole  means  by  which  you  could 
approach  him.  Those  whom  he  liked  owed  his  affection  for  them,  to  their 
untiring  flatteries.  This  is  what  gave  his  ministers  so  much  authority, 
the  opportunities  they  had  for  adulating  him,  of  attributing  everything  to 
him,  and  of  pretending  to  learn  everything  from  him.  Suppleness,  meanness, 
an  admiring,  dependent,  cringing  manner— above  all,  an  air  of  nothingness— 
were  the  sole  means  of  pleasing  him. 


This  poison  spread.  It  spread,  too,  to  an  incredible  extent,  iii  a prince  who, 
although  of  intellect  beneath  mediocrity,  was  not  utterly  without  sense,  and 
Who  had  had  some  experience.  Without  voice  or  musical  knowledge,  he  used  to 
sing,  in  private,  the  passages  of  the  opera  prologues  that  were  fullest  of 
his  praises.  He  was  drowned  in  vanity;  and  so  deeply,  that  at  his  public 
suppers— all  the  Court  present,  musicians  also— he  would  hum  these  self-same 
praises  between  his  teeth,  when  the  musle  they  were  set  to  was  played. 
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A DAY  IN  THE  Lift  Of  THE  KING  * 

Tbs  attributes  of  tha  King  and  tha  nay  in  which  ha  aada 
daeiaiona  ere  ravaalad  in  tha  following  paseages  froa  tha 
memoirs  of  Stlnt"81viocs 


1*  What  ara  tha  most  important  charaetariatiea  of 
tha  King  and  of  his  courtiers? 

2.  How  wara  decisions  made?  How  could  citiaana 
gain  accaaa  to  dacision  makers? 

3«  What  vara  tha  atrangtha  and  weaknesses  of 
abaolutiat  gcvanuaantt 


At  aight  o'clock  tha  chiaf  valat  da  chambre  on  duty*  who  alona  had  alapt 
in  tha  royal  chamber.  . .awoke  tha  King.  Tha  chief  phyaician#  tha  chiaf 
surgeon*  and  nuraa  (aa  long  aa  aha  lived) * entered  at  the  same  time. 

Tha  latter  kissed  tha  King;  tha  others  rubbed  and  often  changed  his  shirt * 
because  ha  wao  in  tha  habit  of  awaating  a great  deal.  At  the  quarter * the 
grand  chamberlain  was  called  (or*  in  his  absence*  the  first  gentleman  of 
the  chamber)  * and  those  who  had  what  was  called  the  grandee  entries.  The 
chamberlain  (or  chief  gentleman)  drew  back  the  curtains  which  had  been 
closed  again*  and  presented  the  holy  water  from  the  vase*  at  the  head  of 
the  bad*  These  gentlemen  stayed  but  a moment*  and  that  was  the  time  to 
speak  to  the  King*  if  anyone  had  anything  to  ask  of  him;  in  which  case  the 
rest  stood  aside.  When*  contrary  to  custom*  nobody  had  aught  to  say*  they 
ware  there  but  for  a few  moments.  He  had  opened  the  curtains  and  presented 
the  holy  water*  presented  also  a prayer  book.  • • .The  same  officer  gave  him 
his  dressing  gown;  immediately  after*  other  privileged  courtiers  entered* 
and  than  everybody,  in  time  to  find  the  King  putting  on  his  shoes  and  stock* 
ings*  for  ha  did  almost  everything  himself  and  with  address  and  grace. 

Bvery  other  day  wa  saw  the  King  shave  himself;  and  he  had  a little  short  wig 
in  which  he  always  appearad*  evan  in  bed*  and  on  medicine  days.  He  often 
spoke  of  tha  chase*  and  sometimes  said  a word  to  somebody.  Ho  toilet  table 
was  near  him;  ha  had  simply  a mirror  hold  before  him. 

As  soon  as  ha  was  dressad*  ha  prayad  to  God*  at  the  side  of  his  bed*  where 
all  ih*  clergy  present  knelt*  tha  cardinals  without  cushions*  all  tha  laity 
remaining  standing;  and  tha  captain  of  tha  guards  came  to  tha  balustrade 
during  tha  prayar*  after  which  tha  King  passed  into  his  cabinet. 

Ha  found  there*  or  was  . followed  by  ail  who  had  the  entree*  a vary  numerous  ‘ 
company*  .for  it  included  everybody  in  any  office*  He  gave  orders  to  each 
for  the  day;  thus  within  a half  a quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  known  What  ha 

* • ' . ; . 

* Saint-Simon,  Ibid.  * pps.  3>37. 
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■cant  to  do;  and  than  all  this  crowd  left  directly.  . . .It  was  than  a good 
opportunity  for  talking  with  the  King;  for  example,  about  plans  of  gardens 
and  buildings;  and  conversation  lasted  more  or  less  according  to  the  person 
engaged  in  it.  . 

All  the  Court  meantime  waited  for  the  King  in  the  gallery,  the  captain  of 
the  guard  being  alone  in  the  chamber  seated  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet.  . . . 
During  this  pause  the  King  gave  audiences  when  he  wished  to  accord  any, 
spoke  with  whoever  he  might  wish  to  speak  secretly  to,  and  gave  secret 
Interviews  to  foreign  ministers.  . . .They  were  called  "secret"  simply  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  uncommon  one3  by  the  bedsides. 

The  King  went  to  mass,  where  his  musicians  always  sang  an  anthem.  He  did 
not  go  below  except  on  grand  f£tes  or  at  ceremonies.  While  he  was  going  to 
ano  returning  from  mass,  everybody  spoke  to  him  who  wished,  after  apprising 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  if  they  were  not  distinguished;  and  he  came  and 
went  by  the  door  of  the  cabinets  into  the  gallery.  During  the  mass  the 
ministers  assembled  in  the  King's  chamber  where  distinguished  people  could 
go  and  speak  or  chat  with  them.  The  King  amused  himself  a little  upon  re* 
turning  from  mass  and  asked  almost  immediately  for  the  Council.  Then  the 
morning  was  finished. 

On  Sunday,  and  often  on  Monday,  there  was  a council  of  state;  on  Tuesday  a 
finance  council;  on  Wednesday  council  of  state;  on  Saturday  finance  council. 
Rarely  were  two  held  in  one  day  or  any  on  Thursday  or  Friday.  Once  or  twice 
a month.  there  was  a council  of  dispatches  on  Monday  morning;  but  the  order 
that  the  Secretaries  of  State  took  every  morning  between  the  King's  rising 
and  his  mass,  much  abridged  this  kind  of  business.  ... 

Thursday  morning  was  almost  always  blank.  It' was  the  day  for  audience  that 
the  King  wished  to  give**often  unknown  to  any**backstair  audiences.  • • • 

On  Friday  after  the  mass  the  King  was  with  his  confessor,  and  the  length 
of  their  audiences  was  limited  by  nothing,  and  might  last  until  dinner.  At 
Fontainebleau  on  the  mornings  when  there  was  no  Council,  the  King  usually 
passed  from  mass  to  Madame  de  Main  tenon ' o*  and  so  at  Trianon  and  Marly.  Zt 
was  the  time  of  their  tete*a*tete  without  interruption.  Often  on  the  days 
when  there  was  no  Council  the  dinner  hour  was  advanced,  more  or  less  for 
the  chase  or  the  promenade.  The  ordinary  hour  was  one  o'clock;  if  the 
Council  still  lasted,  then  the  dinner  waited  and  nothing  was  said  to  the  King. 

Upon  leaving  the  table  the  King  immediately  entered  his  cabinet.  That  was 
the  time  for  distinguished  people  to  speak  to  him.  He  stopped  at  the  door 
a moment  to  listen,  then  entered;  very  rarely  did  anyone  follow  him,  never 
without  asking  him  for  permission  to  do  so;  and  for  this  few  had  the  courage. 
If  followed  he  placed  himself  in.  the  embrasure  of  the  window  nearest  to  the 
door  of  the  cabinet,  which  immediately  closed  of  Itself,  and  which  you  were 
obliged  to  open  yourself  on  quitting  the  King.  • • • 

* The  King's  mistress. 


Ill 


* P*  K1"8  by  f tiding  hl«  dogs,  and  raaalnad  with  than  more  or 

, . j • t*l#n  *or  klo  wardrobe,  changed  before  the  very  few  dietin'* 

gulshed  people  It  pleased  the  first  gentlesum  of  the  chamber  to  admit  there, 
end  Immediately  went  out  by  the  back  stairs  Into  the  court  of  marble  to  get 
Into  his  coach.  From  the  bottom  of  that  staircase  to  the  coach,  anyone 
spoke  to  him  who  wished.  ...  * 

Upon  returning  home  from  walks  or  drives,  anybody,  as  I have  said,  might 
speak  to  the  King  from  the  moment  he  left  hie  coach  till  he  reached  the  foot 
of  his  staircase.  He  changed  his  dress  again,  and  rested  In  his  cabinet 
•n  hour  or  more,  then  went  to  Modno  do  MilnCinon’i  ond  on  tho  woy  onyono 
who  wtshod  night  opoak  to  him. 

At  ten  o'clock  his  supper  was  served.  The  captain  of  the  guard  announced 
this  to  him.  A quarter  ©f  an  hour  after  the  King  came  to  supper,  and  from 
the  antechamber  of  Madame  do  Malntenon  to  the  table  again,  anyone  spoke  to 
him  who  wished.  This  supper  was  always  on  a grand  scale,  the  royal  house- 
hold (tuic  Is,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  France),  at  table,  and  a large 
number  of  courtiers  and  ladles  present,  sitting  or  standing.  • . . 

After  supper  the  King  stood  some  moments,  his  back  to  the  balustrade  of  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  encircled  by  all  his  Court;  then,  with  bows  to  the  ladies, 
passed  into  hlc  cabinet',  where  on  arriving,  he  gave  his  orders*  He  passed 

6 *e!V than  an  hour  there,  seated  in  an  armchair,  with  his  legitimate 
children  and  bastards,  his  grandchildren,  legitimate  and  otherwise,  and 
their  husbands  or  wives.  Monsieur  in  another  armchair;  the  princesses  upon 
stools.  Monseigneur  and  all  the  other  princes  standing. 

The  King,  wishing  to  retire,  went  and  fed  his  dogs;  then  said  good  night, 
passed  into  hie  chamber  to  the  ruelle  of  his  bed,  where  he  said  his  prayers, 
*!  Z?  ^ ®0*nlng,  then  undressed.  He  said  good  night  with  an  Inclination 
of  the  head,  and  while  everybody  was  leaving  the  room  stood  at  the  corner  of 
the  mantleplece,  where  he  gave  the  order  to  the  colonel  of  the  guards  alone. 
Then^  commenced  what  was  called  the  petit  coucher*  at  which  only  the  specially 
privileged  remained.  That  was  short.  They  did  not  leave  until  he  got  Into 
bed.  It  was  a moment  to  speak  to  him.  ... 

READING  XXVIII 

MERCANTILISM:  THE  ECONOMIC  SIDE  OF  FRENCH  ABSOLUTISM 

Mercantilism  was  a popular  economic  theory  all  over  Europe  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  To  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  the  finance  minister  of  Louis  XIV,  mer- 
cantlllsm  meant  a wide  variety  of  economic  measures  whose  objective  was  to 
build  isp  the  economic  well  being  of  the  French  state*  Colbert  thought 
primarily  In  terms  of  the  prosperity  of  France;  Louis  XIV  was  mainly  interest- 
ed in  the  power  Which  would  result  from  economic  growth.  These  two  eats  of 
objectives  often  came  In  conflict,  particularly  When  the  King  wanted  his 
resources  on  ware.  Colbert  was  far  too  astute,  however,  to  oppose  any  of 
Ws  monarch  s policies.  "Never  as  long  as  you  live,"  he  wrote  to  his  son 
who  was  also  In  government  service,  "send  out  anything  In  the  King's  name 
without  his  express  approval."  Nevertheless,  Colbert's  role  as  adviser  to 
the  King  gave  him  eooxmous  Influence  In  French  society. 
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Th«  documents  which  follow  Illustrate  many  of  the  aspects  of  mercantilism 
and  of  its  ralationahip  to  the  political  system  of  Louis  XIV. *  * Study 
questions  precede  each  excerpt. 

AM  EDICT  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  TAPESTRY  FACTORY. 

NOVEMBER,  1667  * 

Mercantilist  policies  affected  every  aspect  of  French  economic  life.  Among 
other  objectives,  Colbert  wished  to  free  the  French,  from  reliance  upon  goods 
made  abroad,  so  he  attempted  to  establish  factories  in  France  itself* 


1.  What  was  the  objective  of  this  edict?  What  does  it 
reveal  about  the  objectives  of  Louis'  absolute 
government? 

2.  How  detailed  are  the  regulations?  Why? 


* From  Thcmas  C.  Mendenhall  et  al.,  IDEAS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  IN  EUROPEAN 
HISTORY  800*1715  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1962)  321-333. 

This  edict  from  Colbert  sets  the  regulations  for  the  tapestry  works  at  Gobelin. 
Colbert  Indicates  that  he  has  hired  a number  of  tapestry  makers  who  will  reside 
at  Gobelin,  that  the  entire  works  shall  be  owned  by  the  king,  that  the  admlnlstra 
tion  of  the  works  shall  be  under  Colbert,  that  the  workers  shall  live  In  the 
houses  hear  the  factory,  that  even  the.  breweries  shall  be  attached  to  the  works 
and  strictly  regulated  by  the  government.* 


PLANNING  THE  ECONOMY:  TWO  OF  COLBERT'S  LETTERS  * 

Many  details  of  mercantilism  are  revealed  in  the  letters  Which  Colbert  sent 
to  his  subordinates.  The  first  of  the  two  letters  below  went  to  merchants 
in  Marseilles  in  1666.  The  second  was  sent  to  the  Intendants  in  1670. 
Intendanta  were  administrative  officials  drawn  from  the  middle  classes.  Each 
one  controlled  a geographic  area  of  France  and  was  directly  responsible  to 
the  King. 


* From  J.  H.  Robinson,  READINGS  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  (New  York:  1906) 
Vol.  II,  pages  279*80. 
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!•  Whet  ere  the  objectlvee  of  the  council  Which 
Louie  describes  In  hie  letter  to  the  merchants? 
How  is  thie  council  related  to  absolutism 
generally? 

2.  Whet  le  to  be  the  function  of  the  Inepectore 
described  in  the  letter  to  the  Intendente? 

Whet  do  theee  reguletlone  reveel  about  an 
absolute  etete? 


1.  THE  PLANNED  ECONOMY 

A.  Letter  to  the  Merchants  of  Marseilles.  1664  — Very  deer  and  well 
beloved:  Coneidering  how  advantageous  It  would  k to  this  realm  to 
reestablish  its  foreign  end  domestic  commerce » • • «we  have  resolved  to 
establish  a council  particularly  devoted  to  commerce,  to  be  held  every 
fortnight  in  our  presence,  in  which  all  the  interests  of  merchants  and  the 
sieans  conducive  to  the  revival  of  commerce  shall  be  considered  and 
determined  upon,  as  well  as  all  that  which  concerns  manufactured* 

We  also  inform  you  that  we  ere  setting  apart,  in  the  expenses  of  our  state, 
a million  llvres  each  year  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the 
increase  of  navigation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  considerable  sums  which  we 
cause  to  be  raised  to  supply  the  companies  of  last  and  West  Indies; 

That  we  are  working  constantly  to  abolish  all  the  tolls  which  are 
collected  on  the  navigable  rivers; 

That  there  has  already  been  expended  more  than  a million  llvres  for  the 
repair  of  the  public  highways,  to  which  we  shall  devote  also  our  constant 
attention; 

That  *je  will  assist  by  money  from  our  royal  treasury  all  those  who  wish 
to  reestablish  old  manufactures  or  to  undertake -new  ones; 

That  we  are  giving  orders  to  all  our  ambassadors  or  residents  at  the  courts 
of  the  princes,  our  allies,  to  make,  in  our  name,  all  proper  efforts  to 
Justice  to  be  rendered  in  all  cases  involving  our  merchants,  and 
to  assure  for  them  entire  commercial  freedom; 

That  we  will  comfortably  lodge  at  our  court  each  and  every  merchant 
who  has  business  there  during  all  the  time  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to 
remain  there.  . 
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®*  To  the  Intendants.  .1670  * — The  King,  desiring  to  remedy  the  abuses 
which  are  committed  In  the,  . .manufactures  of  France.  . .had  the  goodness 
to  have  drawn  up  general  regulations  and  to  have  them  registered  In  his 
presence  In  his  parlement  of  Paris,  August  13,  1669.  His  Majesty  has  resolved 
to  seM  Inspectors  Into  all  the  provinces  of  his.  kingdom.  • .to  Inform  the 
Judges,  the  merchants,  and  the  workers  of  his  wishes.  • . .That  Is  why,  on 

the  express  order  of  his  Majesty,  we  have  prepared  the  following  directive. 

• • .Signed,  Colbert. 


1.  The  said  Inspector  shall  report  to  Monsieur 
His  Majesty.  ... 


.,  (Intendant)  of 


2.  The  said  Inspector,  having  received  his  orders  from  the  Intendant,  will 
etake  himself  Immediately  to  the  nearest  manufacturing  center  and  consult 
with  the  mayor  and  aldermen;.  • .he  will  ascertain  from  them  if  the  regulation 
for  manufactures.  . .has  been  registered  and  published.  ... 


3.  There  will  be  established  a community  room  in  the  City  Hall.  . .where 
the  examiners  can  see.  Inspect,  and  mark  the  merchandise  which  will  be  taken 
there  at  set  times  by  the  cloth-workers,  where  they  can  settle  on  the  spot 
disputes  which  might  develop  because  of  defects  in  the  said  manufactures  and 
Instil  fear  (of  the  laws)  In  the  minds  of  the  said  cloth-workers.  ..  .And 
since  the  merchants  have  a .particular  knowledge  of  the  good  quality  or  defects 
of  merchandise,  and  since  it  Is  In  their  Interest  that  the  merchandise  be 
perfect.  It  will  also  be  necessary  that  the  aldermen  elect  one  of  the  more 
prominent  merchants  to  be  present  at  the  said  Inspections  and  markings.  . . . 


11.  The  said  Inspector  will  assemble  all  the  . • .(guild)  masters  In  the 
community  room,  and  will  read  the  said  regulation  to  them  (the  general  regula- 
tion concerning  textile  manufacture  of  1669),  explaining  to  them  article  by 
article  what  they  must  do  to  carry  it  out  properly,  and  informing  them  that 
If  they  contravene  It  that  their  ruin  will  surely  follow,  because  their  goods 
will  be  confiscated  and  the  selvedges  torn  to  bits  (causing  the  cloth  to 
unravel),  • . .Do  not  neglect  to  Inform  (the  masters)  that  the  goods  of  the 
same  name,  kind,  and  quality  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom  In 
length,  width,  and  strength.  ... 


18.  The  said  Inspector  will  inform  himself • • .of  all  the  Important  fairs 
which  will  be  held  in  his  department  and  will  betake  himself  there.  . .to 
Inspect  the  said  merchandise,  to  see  whether  It  has-been  marked. at  the  place 
of  manufacture  and  meets  the  quality  called  for  by  the  regulation;  if  not, 
to  seise  and  confiscate  it  and  tear  the  selvedge  publicly  on  the  spot.  • • • 
But  as  it  is  very  Important  not  to  disturb  die  fairs.  • .this  must  be  carried 
out  with  much  prudence.  • .on  the  days  and  hours  most  convenient  to  the 
sellers  and  buyers*  ... 


* LETTERS,  INSTRUCTION,  AMD  MEMOIRS  OF 
(Paris:  1863)  Vol.  XX,  pp.  832-37. 


COLBERT,  ad.  by  P.  Clement 
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V\  . <27*  .the  eatd  inspectors  will  give  the  greatest  cnccuragementto  all  the 

masters  and  cloth -workers.  . .to  make(thelrcloth)  'the'  most  perfect  possible 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  commerce  end  iieinifedtures  of  France  end  to  outs  trio 
■v«  • foriiign  coaipetitorsv  . . w 


MERCANTILISM  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY:  MEMORANDAOF  COLBERT  * 


■i;Y \ ^policies  of  mercantilism  bed  a pronounced  effect  oh  foreign  policy  as 
ttpon  the  interne!  affairs  of  Prance.  The  group  of  short  excerpts 
\ 2®icr  follow,  focus  upon  the  part  played  by  economics  in  the  relations  of 
v *** ;.^ollandr ^ Louie  XXV  hated  the  proud  Protestent  merchants  of  the 

. thriving  Outchy  republic • He  believed  that  they  were  trying  to  arouse  Europe 
; •gninst  him.  Moreover,  their  staunch  middle-class  values  flew  in  the  face 
of^his  thediy^o  right. 

;*!•?*•*  invtt  understand  one  ehpect  of  mercantilist  theory  in  order  to 
treat  the  documents  yhlch  follow  in  context.  Men  believed  that  the  total 
. amount  of  vcOCTOerce  in  the  world  was  limited.  A country  could  net  expand 
\-i;y  «tehomital!y  by  increasing  its  own  market  independently.  Instead  it  had  to 
*****  *°31-  of  the  existing ^markets  of  another  nation. 

i*  Vhat  are  the  objectives  of  these  memoranda? 

\'^Y:  ?*  how  ate  these  memoranda  related  to  the  econcmic  side 
•;'y: : . 'v\,  ■ of  the  absolutist  stated  v- 


* From  C.  W.  Cole,  COLBERT  AND  A CENTURY  OF  FRENCH  MERCANTILISM,  (New  York: 
^ ; ; 1939)  II,  436,  472,  343 , 144,  446. 

This  col lection  of  Colbert's  memorandums  and  edicts  reveals  the  j^als  of 
Colbert,  his  instructions  to  the  intendants  for  overseeing  the  economy  of 
their  district,  Colbert's  theory  of  international  trade,  and  the  competition 
with  Holland. 


READING  XXIX 

DIVINE  RIGHT  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Royal  absolutism  was  founded  upon  the  theory  of  divine  right.  Although 
medieval  rconarchs  had  also  subscribed  to  the  belief  that  God  had  predestined 
. certain  men  to  rule  and  that  opposition  to  them  was  opposition  to  God  him- 
self , the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right  was  not  developed  in  its  modern  form 
until  the  seventeenth  century*  Divine  Right  was  the  ideology  behind 
absolutism,  Just  as  the  works  of  Marx  provide  an  ideology  for  Communists. 
This  doctrine  helped  the  King  to  convince  himself  that  he  could  do  no  wrong 
and  that  all  of  his  subjects  should  share  his  beliefs  and  practices. 


The  reading  below  consists  of  three  excerpts  about  the  theory  of  Divine 
Right  and  the  application  of  such  a theory  to  religion.  Study  questions 
precede  each  excerpt. 


******* 


* 


lib 


BISHOP  BOSSUET  DESCRIBES  DIVINE  RIGHT  THEORY  * 


Jacques  Bossuet  was  one  of  France's  most:  prominent  churchmen.  Ha  was  both 
a learned  scholar  and  an  excellent  preacher.  In  1670  touts  XIV  appointed 
him  to  be  tutor  to  his  son.  In  order  to  instruct  the  heir  to  the  throne 
about  the  position  he  would  inherit  on  Louis'  death , Bossuet  wrote  POLITICS 
DRAWN  FROM  THE  VERY  WORDS  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  a work  which  has  become 
known  as  a classic  account  of  Divine  Right  theory. 

!•  How  do  kings  get  their  power?  What  evidence  does 
Bossuet  give  to  support  hii  conclusions? 

2.  According  to  this  account,  what  should  a citizen 
do  if  he  disagrees  with  a policy  of  his  monarch? 

What  is  the  function  of  a citizen  living  in  an 
absolutist  state? 


* • it  , 

It  appears  from  all  this  that  the  person  of  the  king  in  sacred,  and  that  to 
attack  him  in  any  way  is  sacrilege.  God  has  the  kings  anointed  by  his 
prophets  with  the  holy  unction  in  like  manner  as  he  has  bishops  and  altars 
anointed.  But  even  without  the  external  application  in  thus  being  anointed, 
they  are  by  their  ver«  office  the  representatives  of  the  divine  majesty 
deputed  by  Providence  for  the  execution  of  purposes.  • • • 

There  is  something  religious  in  the  respect  accorded  to  a prince.  The 
service  of  God  and  the  respect  for  kings  are  bound  together.  St.  Peter  unites 
these  two  duties  when  he  says,  "Fear  God.  Honor  the  King."  . . . 

But  kings,  although  their  power  comes  from  on  high,  as  has  been  said,  should 
not  regard  themselves  as  masters  of  that  power  to  use  it  at  their  pleasure* 

• • * They  must  employ  it  with  fear  and  self-restraint,  as  a thing  coming, 
frou:  God,  and  of  which  God  will  demand  an  account.  • * . V • 


Kings  should  tremble  then  as  they  use  the  power  God  has  granted  them;  and 
let  them  think  how  horrible  is  the  sacrilege  if  they  use  for  evil  a power 
which  comes  from  God.  We  behold  kings  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Lord, 
bearing  in  their  hand  the  sword  which  God  himself  has  given  them.  What 
profanation,  what  arrogance,  for  the  unjust  king  to  sit  on  God's  throne 
to  render  decrees  contrary  to  his  laws  and  to  use  the  sword  which  God  has 
put  in  his  hand  for  deeds  of  violence  and  to  slay  his  children!  • • • 


The  royal  power  is  absolute.  With  the  aim  of  making  this  truth  hateful  and 
insufferable  many  writers  have  tried  to  confound  absolute  government  with 
arbitrary  government*  But  no  two  things  should  he  store  unlike,  as  we  shall 
show  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Justice. 


* From  Robinson*  0&.  clt..  Vol.  II,  pp *274-277. 
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7h«  prince  need  render  account  of  his  acta  to  no  one*  8'I  couneel  thee  to 
keep  the  king?#  commandment,  and’ that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God.  Be  not 
hasty  to  go  out  of  his  sights  stand  not  on  an  evil  thin&for  he  doeth  what- 
soever pleaseth  him.  Where  the  word  of  a king  is,  there  "is  powers  and  who 
may  spy  unto  him.  What  doest  thou?  Who  so  keepeth  the  ecmmandment  shall  feel 
no  evil  thing.*  Without  this  absolute  authority  the  king  could  neither  do 
good  nor  repress  evil.  Xt  is  necessary  that  his  power  be  such  that  no  one 
can  hope  to  escape  him,  and,  finally,  the  only  protection  of  individuals 
against  the  public  authority  should  be  their  Innocence.  This  conforms  with. 

teaching  of  St.  Pauls  *sWllt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power?  Do 
that  which  is  good.** 


X do  not  call  majesty  that  pomp  which  surrounds  kings  or  that  exterior 
magnificence  which  dassles  the  vulgar.  That  is  but  the  reflection  of  majesty 
and  not  majesty  itself.  Majesty  is  the  image  of  the  grandeur  of  Cod  in 
the  prince. 

God  la  infinite,  God  is  all.  The  prince,  as  prince,  is  not  regarded  as  a 

p?5#0“*  ht  11  • public  personage,  all  the  state  is  in  him;  the 
will  of  all  the  people  is  included  in  his.  As  all  perfection  and  all 
strength  are  united  in  God,  so  all  the  power  of  individuals  is  united  in 

the  person  of  the  prince.  What  grandeur  that  a single  man  should  embodv 
oo  much!  * . 

The  power  of  God  makes  Itself  felt  in  a moment  from  one  extremity  of  the 
earth  to  another*  Royal  power  works  at  the  same  time  throughout  all  the 
realm.  Xt  holds  all  the  realm  in  position,  as  God  holds  the  earth.  Should 
God  withdraw  his  hand,  the  earth  would  fall  to  pieces;  should  the  king's 
authority  cease  in  the  realm,  all  would  be  in  confusion. 

the  prince  in  his  cabinet.  Thence  go  out  the  orders  which  cause 
the  magistrates  and  the  captains,  the  dtlsens  and  the  soldiers,  the 
provinces  and  the  amiss  on  land  and  on  sea,  to  work  in  concert.  He  is 

the  image  of  God,  who,  seated  on  hie  throne  high  in  the  heavens,  makes  all 
nature  move.  ... 

Finally,  let  us  put  together  the  things  so  great  and  so  august  which  we 
have  said  about  royal  authority.  Behold  an  Immense  people  united  in  a 
single  person;  behold  this  holy  power,  paternal  and  absolute;  behold  the 
secret  cause  which  governs  the  whole  body  of  the  state,  contained  in  a single 
head;  you  see  the  image  of  God  in  the  king,  and  you  have  the  idea  of  *royjl 
majesty.  God  is  holiness  Itself,  goodness  itself,  end  pow as  itself.  Xn 
these  things  lies  the  majesty  of  God.  Xn  the  image  of  these  things  lies 
the  majesty  of  the  prince. 

So  great  is  this  majesty  that  it  cannot  reside  in  the  prince  as  in  Its 
source;  it  is  borrowed  from  God,  who  gives  it  to  him  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  for  whom  it  is  good  to  be  chocked  by  a superior  force.  Something 


of  divinity  itself  is  attached  to  princes  end  inspires  fear  in  the  paoplo. 
di  king  should  not  forget  this*  "I  hava  said*"— and  it  is  .God  vho 
apaaka,--"!  have  a aid,  Year*  gods;  and  all t of  you  arechildrsn  of  the  Host 
nlfh*  But  ys  shall  die  Uke  men,  and  fall  in  your  authority*  and  you  hoar 
on  your  forehead , a divine  imprint.  "You  are  the  children  of  the  Most  High"; 
±t  u he  who.  has  established  your  power  for  the  good  of  mankind*  But*  0 
5 v?  t8?  *nd  Wood,  gods  of  clay  and  duet,  "ya  shall  die  like  men.  and 
“}}  *iko  princes.  Grandeur  separates  men  for  a little  time,  hut  a comob 
fall  makes  them  all  equal  at  the  end. 

0 kings*  exercise  your  power  then  boldly,  for  it  is  divine  and  salutary  for 
human  kind,  hut  exercise  it  with  humility.  You  are  endowed  with  it  from 
without.  At  bottom  it  leaves  you  feeble*  it  leaves  you  mortal*  it  leaves 
you  sinners*  and  charges  you  before  God  with  a very  heavy  account. 

LOUIS  XIV  REVOKES  THE  EDICT  OF  NANTES  * 

f1®  two  excerpts  which  follow  concern  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 

Henry  IV*  had  granted  French  Protestants  the  right  to 
practice  their  religion  without  interference  from  state  or  church.  The  Edict 
of  Nantes  brought  the  religious  wars  between  French  Catholics  and  French 
Protestants  (Huguenots)  to  an  end.  In  succeeding  years.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
a minister  of  Louis  XIII,  had  destroyed  the  military  and  political  privileges 
of  the  Huguenots,  but  he  left  them  with  their  civil  and  religious  rights 

illtACto 


The  first  selection  below  contains  passages  from  the  document  in  which  the 
°£  Nantes  was  revoked.  The  second  is  again  taken  from  the  memolyes 
of  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  who  describes  the  consequences  of  the  revocation 
in  lurid  terms.  The  Madame  de  Malntenon  mentioned  by  the  Duke  was  Louis* 
long-time  mistress  and  his  second  wife.  These  two  documents  raise  the 
question  of  the  effectiveness  of  royal  absolutism,  the  following  questions 
apply  to  both  documents. 


1. 


2. 


What  conclusions  can  you  draw  from  Louis'  statement 
that  most  of  the  Huguenots  had  already  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith?  Whet  conclusions  from  Saint-Simon's 
description  of  the  King's  reaction  to  the  revocationl 

How  does  Saint-Simon  explain  the  King's  motives? 

How  would  youexplaln  them?  Who  was  behind  the  1 
revocation?  What  does  your  conclusion  reveal  about 
absolutism?  ...  :u/  /. 

What  does  this  incident  imply  about  the  rights  of  a 
cltlseo  in  an  absolutist  state?  How  could  an 
NBB^ftyed  Huguenot  hpye  gained  access 
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Koblnaon,  **.  Vol.  II,  pp.  287*88. 


LouU,  by  the  grace  of  God , King  of  France,  to  oil  present  and  to  cone, 

greetings'  , •;  ^ ■*  ■ • • - ■ ■ 

■ , 1 * . * .i..  - 

Xing  Henry  the  Great,  our  grandfather  of  glorious  memory,  being  desirous 
that  the  peace  which  he  had  procured  for  his  subjects  after  the  grievous 
losses  they  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  domestic  and  foreign  Wars,  should 
not  be  troubled  on  account  of  the  RoP.R.  (Religion  prlteiidue  rlform£ec  wthe 
religion  called  the  Reformed11),  as  had  happened  in  the  reigns  of  the  kings, 
his  predecessors,  by  his  edict,  granted  at  Nantes  In  the  month  of  April, 

1599,  regulated  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  those  of  the  said 
religion,  and  the  places  in  Which  they  might  meet  for  public  worship, 
established  extraordinary  Judges  to  administer  Justice  to  them,  and,  in  fine, 
provided  in  particular  articles  for  whatever  could  be  thought  necessary,  for 
maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom  and  for  diminishing  mutual 
aversion  between  the  members  of  the  two  religions,  so  as  to  put.  himself  in 
a batter  position  to  labors  as  ha  had  resolved  to  do,  for  the  reunion  to 
the  Church  of  thoso  Who  had  so  lightly  withdrawn  from  it.  • • • 

God  having  at  last  permitted  that  our  people  should  enjoy  perfect  peace, 
we.  .are  able  to  profit  by  this  truce  (Which  we  ourselves  have  facilitated) 
end  devote  our  whole  attention  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  designs  of 
our  Sold  grandfather  end  father,  which  we  have  consistently  kept  before  ue 
since  our  succession  to  the  crown. 

And  now  we  perceive,  with  thankful  acknowledgment  of  God0  a aid,  that  our 
endeavors  hsvo  attained  their  proposed  end,*  inasmuch  as  the  better  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  subjects  of  the  said  R.P.R.  have  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith.  And  since  by  this  fact  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  end  of 
all  that  has  evor  bean  ordained  in.  favor  of  the  said  R.P.R.  has  been 
rendered  nugatory,  we  have  determined  that  we  can  do  nothing  better,  in 
order. wholly  to  oblltoreto  the  memory  of  the  troubles,  the  confusion,  end 
the  evils  which  the  progress  of  this  falsa  religion  has  caused  in  this  king* 
dom,  and  which  furnished  occasion  for  the  said  edict  and  for  ao  many  previous 
and  subsequent  edicts  and  declarations,  than  entirely  to  revoke  the  said 
Edict  of  Nantes.  . • • 

SAINT-SIMON  DESCRIBES  THE  EFFECT  OP  THR  REVOCATION  * 

Devoutness,, was  her  (Hadaae  da  Maintenon's)  strong  point;  by  that  she  governed 
end  held  her  piece.  She  found  a Ring  Who  believed  himself  an  apostle,  be- 
cause ha  had  all  hie  life  persecuted  heresy,  or  What  was  presented  to  him 
ee  such.  This  ladiceted  to  her  with  whet  groin  she  could  sow  the  field 
moot  pro21tebly.  ... 


* Saint-Simon,  gg,  £l£.,Vol.  III,  pp.  M-14.  ; ^ 


fhe  profound  ignorance  in  which  the  King  h«d  been  educated  and  kept  ail 
nia  life,  rendered  hire  from  the  first  an  easy  prey  to  the  Jesuits*  He  be- 
came even  more  so  with  years,  when  he  grew  devout*  for  he  was  devout  with 
the  grossest  ignorance.  Religion  became  his  weak  point.  In  this  state  it 
was  easy  to  persuade  him  that  a decisive  i,nd  tremendous  blow  struck  against 
the  Protestants  would  give  his  name  more  grandeur  than  any  of  hit  ancestors 
had  acquired,  besides  strengthening  his  power  and  increasing  his  authority, 
Hadame  de  Maintenon  was  one  of  those  who  did  most  to  make  him  believe  this. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes*  without  the  slightest  pretext  of 
necessity,  and  the  various  proscriptions  that  followed  it,  were  the  fruits 

^lot*  in  which  the  new  wlf«  waa  of  the  chief  conspirators, 
and  which  depopulated  a quarter  of  the  realm,  ruined  its  commerce,  weakened 
it  in  every  direction,  gave  it  up  for  a long  time  to  the  public  and  avowed 
pillage  of  the  dragoons,  authorized  torments  and  punishments  by  which  so 
many  Innocent  people  of  both  sexes  were  killed  by  thousands;  ruined  a 
numerous  class;  tore  in  pieces  a world  of  families;  armed  relatives  against 
relatives,  so  as  to  seize  their  property  and  leave  them  to  die  of  hunger; 
banished  our  manufactures  to  foreign  lands,  made  those  lands  flourish  and 
overflow  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  enabled  them  to  build  new  cities;  - 
gave  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a prodigious  population  proscribed, 
stripped,  fugitive,  wandering,  without  crime,  and  seeking  shelter  far  from 
its  country;  sent  to  the  galleys,  nobles,  rich  old  men,  people  much  esteemed 
for  their  piety,  learning,  and  virtue,  people  well  off,  weak,  delicate,  and 
soleiy  on  account  of  religion;  in  fact,  to  heap  up  the  measure  of  horror, 
filled  all  the  realm  with  perjury  and  sacrilege,  in  the  midst  of  the  echoed 
cries  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  error,  while  so  many  others  sacrificed 
their  conscience  to  their  wealth  and  their  repose,  and  purchased  both  by 
simulated  abjuration,  from  which -without  pause  they  were  dragged  to  adore 
what  they  did  not  believe  in,  and  to  receive  the  divine  body  of  the  Sainta 

while  remaining  persuaded  that  they  ware  only  eating  bread  which  they  ought 
to  abhor*  . . • 

The  King  received  from  all  sides  news  and  details  of  these  persecutions  and 
of  these  conversions.  It  was  by  thousands  that  those  who  had  abjured  and 
taken  the  communion  were  counted;  ten  thousand  in  one  place;  eix  thousand 
in  another,— all  at  once  and  instantly.  The  King  congratulated  himself  on 
hi©  power  and  his  piety.  He  believed  himself  to  have  renewed  the  days  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  attributed  to  himself  all  the  honor.  The 
bishops  wrote  panegyrics  of  him,  the  Jesuits  made  the  pulpit  resound  with 
praises.  All  France  was  filled  with  horror  and  confusion;  and  yet  there 
never  was  so  much  triumph  and  joy— never  such  profusion  of  laudations!  The 
Monarch  doubted  not  of  the  sincerity  of  this  crowd  of  conversions;  the 
converters  took  good  care  to  persuade  him  of  it  and  beatify  him  beforehand. 

Ha  swallowed  their  poison  in  long  draughts.  Ha  had  never  yet  believed  him- 
self so  great  in  the  ayes  of  man,  or  so  advanced  in  the  ayaa  of  God,  in 
the  reparation  of  his  sins  and  of  the  scandals  of  his  life.  * . * 
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In  1643  Louis  XIV  became  king  of  Franco  as  a bey  of  five*  He  took  complete 
control  of  the  affairs  of  state  in  1661*  For  who  next  half  century  he 
dominated  the  European  political  and  social  scene*  "L’Etat  c 'as t moi®8  (I 
am  the  state) 9 he  is  said  to  have  boasted  in  a particularly  expansive  moment* 
This  phrase  catches  the  spirit  of  the  age  In  Which  the  modern  state  Was  bom* 
a time  when  the  personal  rule  of  the  King  and  the  wider  Interests  of  the 
national state  seemed  identical • 

Tile  seventeenth  century  saw  the  refinement  of  a political  8yetem-*>the 
absolute  state— ^hose  roots  were  buried  deep  in  the  history  of  the  fif  - 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries*  In  Great  Britain  the  men  who  believed  in 
representative  government  waged  a bitter  and  successful  struggle  against  the 
royal  power.  This  struggle  shifted  Che  focus  of  control  from  the  King  to 
•n  elite  group  in  Parliament;  it  "did  not*  however,  decrease  the  growing 
power  of  the  centralised  state*  in  France  both  the  power  of  the  state  and  * 
the  per8onal  control  ofthemonarch  grew  throughout  the  century* 

The  modern  state  differs  from  earlier  political  units  because  it  is  sovereign* 
Sovereignty  involves  supreme  political  power  m authority.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  sovereign  states  tried  to  accumulate  more  power*  They  sought 
to  gain  this  power  in  two  ways:  by  using  all  the  resources  available  to  them 
in  order  to  obtain  exclusive  control  over  a certain  land  area  and  the  people 
who  lined  there  and  by  influencing  the  actions  of  other  states  while  remaining 
Independent  of  their  controi*  There  were,  of  course*  limits  to  the  power 
a state  could  acciiimjiate*  Internally  long  established  customs  and  laws 
restrained  the  power  of  the  King*  Externally  the  might  of  other  states 
stood  in  the  way.  But  despite  these  barrlers9  seventeenth  century  states 
did  increase  their  powers  steadily* 

Tp  justify  thQir  arbitrary  actions*  the  monarchs  of  the  seventeenth  century 
supported  the  theory  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings.  An  English  king*  James  I9 
best  stated  this  theory*  "The  State  of  Monarchic  is  the  supremest  thing 
upon  earth*"  he  announced  in  1609*  "Kings  are  Justly  called  Gods*  for  that 
they  exercise  a manner  or  resemblance  of  Divine  power  upon  earth."  Louis  XIV* 
however*  best  personified  the  theory  in  practice.  The  Divine  Right  theory 
stressed  that  the  king  held  his  power  directly  from  God  Who  had  chosen  him 
and  his  family  to  rule  over  a part  of  mankind  In  His  name.  The  person  of 
the  king  was  accordingly  *r,  sacred  and  an  attack  on  his  rule  the  saw  as  an 
attack  on  God*  This  theory  was  the  Ideological  basis  for  absolutist  rule* 

The  notion  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  was  not  new*  Medieval  kings  had 
also  been  considered  representatives  of  God  on  earth*  Much  of  the  struggle 
between  Church  and  State  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  revolved  around  attempts 
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by  kings  to  get  popes to  accept  this  point  of  view.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
ley  rulers  were  victorious  in  this  struggle.  By  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Church*  Protestant  And  Catholic  alike,  was  almost  universally  subject 
to  royal  authority.  Divine  Bight  theory  was  especially  attractive  to  the 
rulers  of  tjhe  day  because  it  raised  their  prestige  and  made  serious 
Opposition  to  their  autocratic  rule  extremely  difficult.  Only  Cod  could 
Judge  the  king  and  His  judgments  were  likely  to  be  deferred  to  the  next 
world.’ 


All  men  in  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  accept  the  Divine  Right  theory.. 
Even  in  France,  Divine  Right  was  more  a convenient  answer  for  the  existing 
power  of  the  king  than  a universally-held  conviction  that  Cod  had  somehow 
or  other  gone  out  of  His  way  to  endow  Louis  with  special  authority*  The 
French  crown  had  actually;  gained  its  power  in  a long  struggle  with  the 
nobility*.  This  struggle  reached  its  climax  in  the  years  following  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  Louis'  grandfather,  Henry  IV  (1589-1610),  the 
first  of  the  Bourbon  family  to  sit  on  the  French  throne,  had  ended  a genera- 
tion of  bloody  civil  strife  in  which  noble  opposition  to  central .authority 
was  almost  impossible  to  separate  from  religion:  ebellion.  By  the  Edict 

of  Nantes  in  1598  Henry  IV  granted  the  French  Protestants  the  right  to 
practice  their  own  religious  worship  and  to.  fortify  certain  towns  as  a 
guarantee  of  their  freedom.  These  French  Protestants  were  known  as  Huguenots 
They  numbered  well  over  a million  in  a total  French  population  of  some 
16,000,000  and  comprised  a large  share  of  the  industrious  commercial  middle 
classes.  To  religious  peace  Henry  added  political  peace  and  administrative 
reform.  2he  nobles  were  pacified  for  the  time  being, -the  tax  system  changed 
to  encourage  economic  enterprise,  and  real  progress  was  made  toward  the 
King's  pledge  of  "a  chicken  in  every  Frenchman's  pot." 


Louis  XIII  was  only  a nine  year  old  boy  when  he  succeeded  Henry  IV  in  1610. 
During  most  of  his  reign.  Cardinal  Richelieu  controlled  the  timid  and 
mediocre  monarch.  Richelieu. began  to  build  up  the  state  and  to  destroy  the 
fortifications  of  the  Huguenot  towns.  He  also  intervened  widely  in  general 
European  affairs  in  the  interest  of  France.  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII 
died  within  a few  months  of  each  other  in  1643  and  Louis  XIV  came  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  five.  Another  churchman,.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  became  the 
chief  minister.  Despite  troubles  with  -nobles  intent  upon  whittling  down 
the  power  of  the  crown,  Mazarin  left  a powerful  and  united  country  upon 
his  death  in  1661. 


Mazarin  died  suddenly  and  it  was  generally  expected  that  the  young  king 
(he  was  twenty-three),  who  until  then  had  shown  no  Interest  in  affairs  of 
state,  would  appoint  another  chief  minister  to  rule  in  his  name.  Instead 
Louis  summoned  the  members  of  the  council  of  state  to  his  apartments  and 
announced  that  he  would  henceforth  manage  his  own  affairs.  "You  will  assist 
ms  with  your  advice,*  gentlemen,  when  I ask  for  it,"  he  told  his  disappointed 
and  skeptical  lieutenants.  "I  order  you  to  sign  nothing,  not  even  a passport, 
without  my  command."  What  the  courtiers  considered  a young  man's  passing 
whim  turned  out  to  be  the  beginning  of  fifty-three  years  of  personal  rule. 


Louis  justified  the  rule  by  Divine  Right*  "The  prince,  as  prince § is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a private  person:  he  is  a public  personage,  all  the  state 
is  in  him;  the  will  of  all  the  people  is  included  in  his •(r:  Louis 9 like 
other  rulers  of  his  time,  regarded  the  nation  as  his  personal  estate  and 
its  inhabitants  as  obedient  children  wh£  would  carry  out  the  royal  commands 
without  question*  Divine  Right 9 at  the  same  time,  involved  certain 
responsibilities  on  the  part  of  the  monarch*  The  king  had  to  live  up  to 
his  image* v He  had  to  play  the  role  of  God's  representative  on  earth  in  a 
fitting  manner,  remote  but  all-seeing,  dignified  but  gracious,  glorious 
but  just* 

Louis  XIV  filled  this  role  to  perfection*  He  was  every  inch  a king.  He 
wore  clothing  which  emphasised  his  regal  office,  flowing  cloaks,  high-heeled 
shoes  and  broad-briraned  hats  with  waving  ostrich  pluses*  lie  began  the 
practice  of  wearing  a wig,  not  the  powdered  wig  of  the  eighteenth  century 
but  a massive  creation  of  dark  hair  piled  high  on  the  head  and  extending 
in  rows  of  curls  over  the  shoulders*  His  court  was  provided  the  proper  back- 
ground 3 The  special  symbol  of  this  majesty  was  the  sun,  the  source  of  light 
and  life,  which  Louis  made  his  personal  emblem*  Flatterers  called,  him  the 
"Sun  King"  and  he  did  nothing  to  discourage,  the  flattery*  Instead  he  delighted 
in  surrounding  himself  with  representations,  paintings  and  tapestries  of 
Apollo,  the  Greek  sun  god*  Often,  curiously  enough,  the  face  of  Apollo  bore 
a,  striking  resemblance  to  Louis  XIV*  ,rv 

Richelieu  and  Mazarin  had  broken  the  independent  power  of  the  French  nobility* 
Louis  went  further:  he  made  it  practically  Impossible  for  them  to  live  apart 
from  the  court.  The  noble  who  wished  to  be  politically  Influential  had  to 
be  near  the  king  who  assigned  all  Important  political  offices*  The  noble 
wlio  sought  social  position  could  find  it  only  at  the  brilliant  court*  The 
noble  who  needed  any  sort  Of  special  favor  was  dependent,  on  the  king°s  good 
will*  "Out  of  sight  out  of  mind?'  was  the  sorry  fate  of  many  a great  nobleman* 
One  of  Louis'  favorite  punishments  for  some  minor  misdemeanor  was  to  "exile" 
a man  to  his  provincial  estate  to  languish  bored  with  dull  country  life* 

It  was  important  that  the  nobles  have  access  to  the  king*  This  access  was 
provided  by  the  development  of  a rigid  court  etiquette*  The  royal  day  was 
carefully  scheduled  from  the  moment  the  king  arose  until  he  retired*  Certain 
nobles  had  the  privilege  of  handing  the  king  his  washcloth,  his  trousers, 
his  wig*  Others  were  merely  allowed  in  the  bedroom  or  in  one  of  the  various 
reception  rooms*  Special  receptions,  called  levees,  were  held  daily  during 
which  a noble  could  hope  for  a word  with  the  monarch*  The  king  was  always 
under  the  public  eye  of  his  courtiers,  whether  at  .dinner,  at  the  palace 
theater,  or  on  his  afternoon  promenade*  Ordinary  citisens,  however,  could 
not  gain  access  to  the  king  at  all* 

Formality  and  ceremony  were  essential  to  the  cult  of  majesty*  The  publicity 
which  surrounded  the  daily  life  of  the  king  was  actually,  not  much  leas  than 
that  which  surrounds  the  American  presidential  family*  But  there  was  one 


significant  difference*  It  chiefly  concerned  the  relation  between  the  king 
and  the  nobility,  shorn  of  its  political  power  but  compensated  by  almost 
unlimited  social  prestige.  The  king  was^ remote  from  the  general  public, 
although  respectable  citizens  could  travel  to  the  palace  and  view  the  royal 
family  at  meals  from  a visitor's  gallery.  The  palace  itself  provided  an 
apt  setting  for  the  attributes  of  aloof  grandeur  which  were  part  and 
.parcel  of  absolutism. 

Since  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  the  Image  of  a reserved  and  remote 
"Sun  King”  amid  the  hurly-burly  of  a large  city,  houis  moved  his  court  from 
Paris  to  Versailles,  which  was  twelve  miles  outside  the  city  and  had  once 
been  a hunting  lodge  belonging  to  his  father.  Here  in  the  1660's  the  king 
began  a building  program  which  extended  throughout  his  reign  and  resulted 
in  a vast  complex  of  magnificent  palaces  surrounded  by  splendid  gardens  and 
woods.  Versailles  became  the  model  on  which  Countless  other  continental 
palaces  Were  based.  The  living  and  working  quarters  of  the  king  occupied 
only  a small  portion  of  the  main  building  whose  classical  facade  stretched 
out. for  over  a quarter  mile.  The  palace  also  contained  great  ceremonial 
halls  of  which  the  most  famous  was  called  the  Gallery  of  Mirrors.  Actually, 
however,  the  bulk  of  the  palace  consisted  of  hundreds,  of  apartments  needed 
to  house  the  ever-present  courtiers.  Gilded  furniture,  finely-woven 
tapestries  and  thousands  of  paintings  adorned  the  rooms. 

The  very  act  of  building  Versailles  was  an  example  of  Louis'  attitude  toward 
hi 8 position  in; the  nation.  The  site  lay  in  a dry,  sandy  area  unsulted  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  of -people  who  would  have  to  assemble  there. 

His  engineers  advised  the  king  to  choose  a more  favorable  location.  Instead, 
two  decades  of  expensive  experimentation  produced  a network  of  drainage 
canals  which  brought  water  from  areas  a hundred  miles  away  and  permitted  the 
king  not  Only  to  have  his  palace  at  the  spot  he  had  ordained  but  also  to 
decorate  it  with  some  1400  fabulous  fountains  and  a "Grand  Canal." 

For  many  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  life  was  a constant  round  of  pleasure 
and  intrigue.  The  nobles  became  social  parasites  without  public  responsi- 
bill ties.  They  were  even  exempt  from  rhe  payment  of  taxes.  For  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Sun  King  set  stringent  demands.  The  central  figure 
in  the  Spectacular  world  of  Versailles  was  an  extremely  hard-working  man 
whose  days  were  taken  up  with  the  details  of  government  and  the  endless 
tiring  demands  of  court  etiquette.  Socially  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
nobility.  For  the  practical  matter  of  administering  the  government  of  France, 
however,  Louis  selected  able  representatives  of  the  middle  classes  who  were 
dependent  on  him  for  future  social  and  political  advancement  and  hence  labored 
in  the  royal  interest  alone.  Political  advancement,  however,  did  not  bring 
with  It  elevation  to  the  social  elite.  Middle  class  administrators  were  never 
accepted  as  equals  at  the  court. 

The  government  functioned  in  a framework  of  commit  tees  which  met  frequently. 
The  king  almost  always  presided.  The  most  Important  committee  was  the 
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Council  of  Slate  In  which  policy  was  discussed  and  advice  givan*  No  vote 
was  eves*  taken  and  only  the  king  could  make  the  final  decision.  Such  deci- 
sions were  sent  by  the  royal  ministers  to  provincial  officials  who  were 
appointed  by  the  king.  These  officials,  called  intendants,  had  great  power 
for  they  directly  represented  the  royal  will.  The  intendants  controlled 

linn!  J BuJh  8*oups  as  town  councils  or  provincial  organisa- 

tions of  nobility,  which  claimed  special  rights  bas^d  on  tradition  and 

ancient  charters,  were  helpless  against  them  sines  appeal  from  their  decrees 
*flti,n®teJy  decided  by  the  supreme  judge,  the  king  himself.  The  inter- 
twining of  king  and  state  In  this  manner  succeeded  so  thoroughly  in  establish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  central  government  that  France  has  remained  a 
strongly  centralized  state  to  the  present  day.  Centralized  decision-making 
by  one  Individual  characterized  seventeenth  century  absolutism.  ' 

The  key  to  the  success  of  touts  In  increasing  the  power  of  the  state  at 

2rjZ~r<«  £?^?1  eJeraent>  l«y  i«  the  support  given  to  the  government 
by  the-  growing  middle  classes  (French:  bourgeoisie).  The  merchants  and 

businessmen  of  France  recognized  the  superior  efficiency  and  advantages  of 
centralized  government,  touis  XIV  made  the  most  of  such  middle  class 

“****5®*  *ke  Talents  of  ttar bourgeoisie  In  his  government  and 
issued  legislation  which  would  ^rofi^  the  middle  class  and  at  the  same  tins 
increase. the  prosperity,  power,  and  glory  of  France.  Louis'  most  notable 
bourgeois  minister  was  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert  (1619-1683).  Colbert  organized 
the  entire  economic  life  of  France  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  state. 

New  industries  were  established  and  protected  by  tariffs.  Established 
industries  were  issued  specific  standards  of  quality  and  dlosely  inspected. 

Son8ideF®d  Important  to the  state  were  granted  monopolies  and 
«!!!  u n!  I;te5nai  communications  were  greatly  improved  $ roads  and  canals 
were  built  and  river  channels  widened.  A large  navy  was  constructed  to 
crotect  French  comnerce  abroad. 

An  enormous  amount  of  planning  was  requited  to  achieve  Colbert's  goals, 
lis  name  is  closely  associated  with  the  concept  of  mercantilism  by  which  a 
country  attempted  to  achieve  a favorable  balance  of  trad*.  Narrowly  defined, 
e favorable^ balance  of  trade  meant  more  exports  than  imports  achieved  by 
« ailing  more  abroad  than  one  purchased.  Colbert  saw  that  such  a balance 
®™d  ?n*y  secured  if  French  agriculture  and  manufactures  could  compete 
14  J those  of  other  nations,  if  the  French  had  a sizeable  merchant  marine. 

“ transportation  costs  could  be  decreased , and  if  French  colonies 

could  be  established  in  India  and  North  America  to  provide  a monopoly  of 
markets  and  sources  of  raw  materials.  All  these  objectives  he  achieved 
with  the  active  support  of  king.  And  yet  they  failed/  To  Louis,  fiscal 
reform,  mercantllistlc  planning  and  even  general  economic  prosperity  were 
all  simply  means  to  an  end:  his  personal  power  and  military  glory. 

The  Income  procured  by  Colbert's  policies  was  poured  into  the  glitter  of 
Versailles  and  into  the  creation  of  a modem  army  and  navy.  The  French 

*”JJ  aa?>®r®d  1®<M>00  i»  peacetime  (a  tremendous  figure  for  the  seventeenth 
century)  and  reached  four  times  that  number  at  the  height  of  Louis'  wars. 
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It  was  well  equipped  and  superbly  trained,  the  most  efficient  military  force 
In  Europq*  Louis  used  It  steadily;  Prance  was  engaged  in  war  for  more  than 
half  of  his  reign.  Louis*  grand  goal  was  to  obtain  the  so-called  "natural 
boundaries  of  France,  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  to  the  south  and  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine  River  to  the  east  and  north.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Italians 
Germans,  Belgians  and  Butch  lived  within  these  areas.  Hence  most  European 
nations  became  involved  in  war  to  prevent  France  from  seizing  them. 

Alarmed  at  French  expansion,  particularly  along  the  Channel  coast  in 
Flanders  and  Holland,  England  assumed  leadership  of  the  opposition  to  Louis. 

The  figuting  spread  beyond  Europe  to  the  British  and  French  colonies  in 
Asia,  the  West  Indies  and  North  America.  Louis  XIV  lacked  a sense  of  modern- 
tipn;>  ambitious  and  self-infatuated,  he  waged  war  on  a scale  that  eventually 
exhausted  even  his  mighty  army.  The  territories  he  won  for  France  we*e 
hardly  worth  the  financial  expense,  the  loss  of  life,  and  the  economic 
depression  which  resulted. 

Typical  of  the  disastrous  acts  to  which  uncurbed  absolutism  could  lead  was 
^revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  The  fact  that  some  million 
of  his  subjects, were  Protestant  offended  the  vanity  of  the  Divine  Right 
monarch.  Disregarding  the  solemn  promises  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  IV,  and 
Ignoring  the  economic  consequences  of  persecuting  the  industrious  middle* 
class  Huguenots,  Louis  was  only  interested  in  suppressing  a group  of  subjects 
who  were  bold  enough  to. differ  on  a fundamental  issue  from  their  august 
master.  As  a result  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestants  fled  the  country 
and  took  with  them  skills  and  possessions  which  France  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 


The  last  years  of  Louis*  long  reign  were  tragic.  Outwardly  Versailles  was 
as  magnificent  as  ever,  and  the  king  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  good  his 
grandson *8  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne.  But  France  had  been  drained  of  a 
8r«at  deal  of  her  strength.  Taxes  had  skyrocketed  and  income  had  shriveled. 

The  King  was  but  little  regretted,"  a courtier  wrote  matter-of-factly  of 
the  Sun  Klng*s  death  lii  1715.  And  yet  in  spite  of  its  failures  the  reign 
remains  an  historical  landmark  vividly  exemplifying  the  theories  and  ideals, 
the  achievements  and  shortcomings  of  absolute  monarchy 0 

Royal  absolutism  was  not  the  erne  as  modern  totalitarianism.  Both  Hitler 
and  the  rollers  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  at  their  command  a host  of  techniques 
for  the  control  of  man  unavailable  to  the  Sun  King.  Modern  weapons  give 
totalitarian  ruler 8 virtually  complete  control  over  their  subjects.  Who 
can  resist  & tank  with  a pitchfork?  Modem  methods  of  communication  help 
rulers^  to  control  the  minds  of  men.  What  is  one  lone  voice  raised  against 
batteries  of  loud  speakers?  Modern  economies  provide  a firm  financial  base 
for  centralized  power.  How  can  the  individual  raise  funds  to  compete  with 
the  s tate?  If  Louis  had  possessed  the  resources  of  Stalin,  he  would  probably 
have  used  them  to  attain  his  goals,  but  he  did  not  have  them.  Modern  tech- 
nology which  can  produce  history's  greatest  blessings  for  mankind  can  also 
be  used  to  crush,  the  individual  whose  development  has  been  the  goal  of  western 
man  since  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece. 
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UNIT  VIII 

THE  BIRTH  OP  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT 


Stating  the  Issue 

We  live  today  in  a world  ei  nuclear  energy,  automation,  computers, 
apace  travel,  antl-blctlcs  and  countless  other  scientific  achieve^ 
ments.  The  work  of  the  scientist  profoundly  influences  our  lives. 
We  can  live  more  comfortably,  communicate  more  efficiently,  travel 
more  quickly,  and  kill  mire  effectively  than  ever  before.  Our 
scientific  skills  will  get  better  at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 

Only  one  hundred  years  ago  Americans  were  crossing  the  continent 
, in  the  same  way  the  Romans  moved  about  the  Mediterranean  world 
2,000  years  before.  In  the  last  one  hundred  years,  however, 
scientific  advancement  has  perfected  the  railroad,  and  developed 
the  automobile,  the  propeller  driven  aircraft;  the  Jet  plane  and 
the  space  rocket.  Scientific  thought  has  resulted  in  tremendous 
technological  advance  which  has  given  man  the  potential  for 

revolutionising  every  aspect  of  his  existence. 

Scientific  thought  has  also  influenced  man's  political,  social, 
and  ideological  world.  Modern  man  relies  on  the  scientific  model 
for  his  investigations  in  areas  quite  different  from  the  physical 
world.  Social  scientists  and  historians  study  society  scientific* 
ally;  business  men  devise  scientific  management  practices;  and 
literary  scholars  scientifically  study  literature  with  computers.  * 
Jtost  as  scientists  worked,  to  discover  natural  laws  of  the  universe, 
political  theorists  worked  to  discover  natural  laws  of  society 
and  .to  write  constitutions  based  upon  them. 

In  marked  contrast. to  the  ancient  and  medieval  world,  the  modern 
world  is  scientific.  To  a great  extent,  this  scientific  context, 
derives  from  the  revolution  in  thought  that  took  place  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Modern  science  owes  its  heritage  to  the 
tentative  steps  taken  by  those  "natural  philosophers'1 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  readings  that  follow  are  designed 
to  help  you  discover  the  nature  of  this  new  way  of  thinking, 

the  reasons  that  it  developed  when  end  where  it  did,  and  the 

significance  of  the  revolution.  As  you  study  this  unit  keep  in 
mind  the  following  questions:  What  was  revolutionary  about  the 
scientific  revolution?  Why  did  the  revolution  take  place  in 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century?  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  revolution  for  the  development  of  western  society? 
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READING  mi 
MEDIEVAL  SCIENCE 

Ju«t  «•  th«  Renaissance,  the  development  of  Parliament,  and  Louis  XIV* s 
absolutism  have  their  beginnings  in  the  Middle  Ages,  much  of  the  early 
spade  work  of  modem  science  was  done  in  medieval  times • The  popular 
conception  that  learning  and  Innovation  ceased  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  quite 
inaccurate,  as  Unit  IV  demonstrated.  Nonetheless,  the  pace  of  scientific 
advance  was  not  nearly  so  accelerated  in  the  medieval  period  as  it  was  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Furthermore,  the  way  in  which  scientific  lnvestlga* 
tions  were  carried  out  in  the  Middle  Ages  differed  greatly  from  the  methods 
of  scientists  in. the  1600*s. 

Considering  the  frequency  of  discoveries  about  the  physical  world  and  the 
changes  in  the  methods  men  used  to  make  those  discoveries,  a revolution  in 
scientific  thought  did  occur  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  dimensions 
and  character  of  that  revolution  can  not  be  adequately  understood,  however, 
without  some  knowledge  of  medieval  science. 

Reading  XXXI  contains  selections  that  reveal  the  nature  of  science  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  From  this  reading  ..you  should  be  able  to  construct  a general 
picture  of  the  nature  mad  scope  of  medieval  scientific  knowledge  and 
methodology.  Consider  the  following  questions  as  you  read: 


Vv';' 


I#  What  sort  of  men  were  the  medieval  scientists? 
How  did  they  make  their  discoveries? 

2.  What  did  medieval  men  consider  the  best  sources 
v of  truth?  What  were  the  supreme  authorities? 

What  faith  did  they  place  in  observation?  in 
■ reason? 

3.  What  was  the  purpose  of  scientific  knowledge? 

^ ^ Was  it  used  to  isake  life  easier  and  more 

cemforbabiet  Or  was  it  used  for  other  purposes? 
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ST,  THOMAS  AQUINAS  ON  TUB  SOURCE  OF  TRUTH  * 

In  ths  thirteenth  century  the  churchman  St.  Theme*  Aquinas 
combined  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  and  sacred  doctrine  of 
the  Church  Into  a massive  book  called  the  SUMMA  THEOLOGICA. 
The  first  article  of  this  great  work  deals  with  the  soured 
trutdl  as  he  and  the  medieval  scholastics  understood  It, 


* From  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  SUMMA  THEOLOGICA,'  translated  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Dominican  Province  (London:  Benslger  Brothers,  1911)  I,  1-2. 


^selection  reveals  simultaneously  the  method  of  argument  used 
f®"  Justifications  of  the  need  for  theology  to  explain  thlnss 
be  explained  by  philosophical  science*  ' 


by  Aquinas 
that  cannot 


ARISTOTLE  AND  MEDIEVAL  SCIENCE  * 

*he  ®?d  o£  th%  twelfth  century,  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  the  great  Greek  philosopher,  were  rediscovered 
and  translated  into  Latin*  The  respect  the  medieval  mind 
had  for  the  ancient  Greek  is  revealed  in  the  following 
paragraph  written  by  the  Arab,  Aver roes,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  introducing  western  Europe  to  Aristotle* 


v“  the  ***••*  ot  «*»«  Greeks  and  constituted  and  completed  logic. 

!ri  Jn!’  *"£  I ««y  thee  he  constituted  theae  sciences,  because 

!ubJf“  previous  tc  hi*  do  not  deeorv*  to  be  mentioned 
c«"Pl«ely eclipsed  by  his  writing*.  I say  that  he  put  the  finishing 
touche*  on  the**  science*,  because  none  of  these  who  have  succeeded  hi*  up  * 

jjj*'  *}*'  *,rin»  »«srly  fifteen  hundred  years,  have  been  able  to 
hJ,  S2“S?  J°hU”“1?8,.or  «»d  «ror  Of  any  important. 

SiMh  *h®"ld  hs  found  in  one  nan  is  a strange  and  miraculous 

huaum*  d thi*  piwile8*d  blln8  deserves  to  be  called  divine  rather  then 


* Robinson,  readings  in  European  history,  (ciun  and 

Coapany,  Boston:  1904)  X,  455. 


A MEDIEVAL  SCIENTIST  ON  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  HATER  * 

following  selection  from  sn  eleventh  century  scientific 
trOatls*  ohows  how  a medieval  scientist  explained  a natural 
phenomenon.  The  selection  is  particularly  valuable  since 
it  demonstrates  how  medieval  man  explained  his  observations. 


* From  M.  Muller,  *d.,  QUAESTIONES  MATORAl.ES,  (Mttnster,  1924). 

r#VMl*  the  medieval  method  of  reasoning.  It  is  a. dialogue 
between  Adelard  and  his  nephew  regarding  ih*  reaeons  for  salt  in  sea  water, 

?f*A*rd  S?1*?”  **  *".  * circulation  of  water  through  imderground  streams 
Dstwssn  the  oeim  end  the  sources  of  rivers. 
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A COMPENDIUM  0?  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  * 

This  selection  is  taken  from  the  massive  work  of  Alexander 
of  Neck**,  ON  THE  NATURES  OF  THINGS,  which  was  written  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Necks*  tried  to  compile 
all  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  world  and  indicate 
to  whet  uses  this  knowledge  could  be  put. 

The  eagle,  • • .on  account  of  its  great  heat,  mlxeth  very  cold  stones  with 
its  eggs  when  it  sltteth  on  them,  so  that  the  heat  shall  not  destroy  them. 

In  the  same  way  our  words,  when  we  speak  with  undue  heat,  should  later  be 
tempered  with  discretion,  so  that  we  may  conciliate  In  the  end  those  whom 
we  offended  by  the  beginning  of  our  speech. 

.The  wren  is  but  a little  bird,  yet  it  glories  in  the  number  of  its  progeny. 

Who  has  not  wondered  to  hear  a note  of  such  volume  proceeding  from  so  trifling 
a body?  The  smaller  the  body.  Indeed,  the  greater  the  sound,  it  would  seem. 

By  such  things  we  are  taught  that  the  virtues  of 'little  things  should  not  be 
scorned.  • • . They  say,  moreover,  that  when  the  body  of  the  wren  is  put 
upon  the  spit  and  placed  before  the  fire  it  need  not  be  turned,  for  the  wren 
will  turn  Itself,  not  forgetful  of  its  royal  dignity. 


The  stratagem  by  which,  according  to  a fabulous  story,  it  gained  the  royal 
power  among  birds  is  well  known.  The  birds  had  agreed  among  themselves  that 
the  glory  of  the  supremo  power  should  be  allotted  to  the  one  who  should  excel 
all  others  by  flying  highest.  The  wren  seised  its  opportunity  and  hid  itself 
under  the  eagle's  wing.  When  the  eagle,  who  attains  nearest  to  Jove's  gates, 
would  have  claimed  the  supremacy  among  its  fellows,  the  little  wren  sallied 
forth  and  perching  on  the  eagle's  head  declared  Itself  the  victor.  And  so 
it  obtained  its  name  of  Regulus  (l.e,  "ruler"). 

This  fable  touches  those  who  enter  upon  the  works  of  others  and  presumptously 
appropriate  the  credit  due  elsewhere.  As  the  philosopher  says,  "We  are  all 
like  dwarfs  standing  upon  giants'  shoulders."  We  should  therefore  be  careful 
to  ascribe  to  our  predecessors  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  claim  for 
our  own  glory,  and not  follow  the*  example  of  that  wren  Which,  with  little 
or  ho  effort  of  its  own,  claimed  to  have  outdone  the  eagle. 

• ••••• 

The  sailors,  as  they  sail  over  the  sea,  when  in  cloudy  weather  they  can  no 
longer  profit  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  When  the  world  is  wrapped  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  they  are -Ignorant  whither  tha  ship's  course  is  directed, 
touch  a needle  to  the  magnet;  the  needle  will  then  whirl  around  in  a circle 
until,  when  its  motion  ceases,  its  point  is  directed  to  the  north. 


* Robinson,,  op.  cit. , X,  439-40. 
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READING  XXXII 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  SCIENTISTS 

Sciantiae  dlseovarlaa  never  take  place  in  a vacuum.  Scientist*  li™  <«  * 
world  which  sometimes  promotes  and  sometimes  Inhibits  their  work  In  aid* 
nineteenth  century  England,  Charles  Darwin  found  tremendous  resistance  to 
iVOm  religion  while  In  the  193?sAl^  EinsUln  f 

rtBa  rt  °“te*d  St«u»  an  accomodating  anvlronMnt  fo r bit  nathaaattcal 

HY*  ln  • "frld  *•»■«:  amppotta  and  ancmiragaa  thaa  if  thap 

!r8h  T*  Y Nr  food  and  auae  b.  vilUnJI.  2«^ 
the  changes  that  the  scientist  will  bring.  F 150 

ln  !ht,  ?e*dln*  glv*  y°u  «*Manca  for  raconatructlug  a. 
iSilZ, 1rm*Z£' 6r2S4!PtUty  •ei",el,e*-  Try  to  MtmUm.. 


l*  J®  extent  did  the  seventeenth  century  scientists 
find  themselves  In  an  Intellectual  environment  that 

would  accept  their  findings! 

2.  How  did  the  society  support  the  seventeenth  century 
scientists! 

3.  What  was  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  age  that 
the  scientists  were  working  in!  Did  this  philosophy 
Contradict  the  l^eas  of  the  scientists  or  did,  it 
contain  the  seeds  c!  the  new  discoveries!  Sow  did 
the  scientists  attempt  to  overcome  prevailing  Ideas 
whan  this  was  needed! 

*•  The  seventeenth  cmtbiy  was  also  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

22  22  !LP2^ir.nt,r?  In* Craae  Britain, 

and  the  end  of  the  Renaissance;’  How  would  these  move* 

m^its  create  conditions  which  would  promote  scientific 

advancement!  How  would  they  inhibit  it! 


■ 
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MEDIEV  AL  ASTRONOMT  * 


Thi  following  sslectlonrcvtals  how  medieval' men  uaders  food 
tht  organisation  of  tbt  universe.  fliti  paaicgt  li  tikin 
fro*  an  Anglo-Saxon  treatise  of  the  tenth  century* 


On  tht  second  day  Cod  wade  the  heaven,  which  ia  called  the  firmament,  which 
ie  viaible  and  corporeal;  and  yet  we  may  never  tee  it,  on  account  of  ita 
great  elevation  and  the  thickness  of  the  clouds , and  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  our t ayes.  The  heaven  incloses  in  its  bosom  ail  the  world,  and  it 
ever  turns  about  us,  swifter  than  any  mill-wheel,  all  as  deep  under  this 
earth  as  it  . is  above.  It  is  all  round  and  entire  and  studded  with  stars.  JL / 


r 9 a s a 


truly  the  sun  goes  by  God's  command  between  heaven  and  earth,  by  day  above 
and  by  night  under  the  earth.  She  is  ever  running  about  the  earthy  and  so 
light  shines  under  the  earth  by  night  as  it  does  above  our  heads  by  day,  , 

The  sun  is  very  great:  as  broad  she  is,  from  what  books  say,  as  the  whole 
compass  of  the  earths  but  she  appears  to  us  very  small,  because  she  is  very 
far  from  our  sight.  Everything,  the  further  it  is,  the  less  it  seems.  . • • 
The  moon  and  all  the  stars  receive  light  from  the  great  sun.  The  sun  is 
typical  of  our  Saviour,  Christ,  Who  is  the  sun  of  righteousness,  as  the  bright 
atara  are  typical  of  the  believers  in  Cod's  congregation,  who  shine  in  good 
converse.  • .Ho  one  of  up  has  any  light  of  goodness  except  by  the.  grace 
of  Christ,  who  is  called  the  sun  of  true  righteousness. 
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ROGER  BAGOH  ON  METHOD  ** 


One  of  the  brightest  scientific  lights  on  the  medieval 
horison  was  the  churchman  3og*r  Bacon.  An  English 
friar,  Eicon  was  not  content  to  accept  only  the  state- 
ments of  the  Church  fathers  and  Aristotle  ai  the  supreme 
authorities.  In  the  following  selection  he  explains  how 
ha  want  shout  problngtbemystsriss  of  tho  physical  world. 


* Koblnion,  clt..  1,  441, 


V ^S  >>tl1"  Wrtt"4  *U  th*  Mlddl.  At*,  that  the  .arch  w 


'*■'  tr*n*‘  J)™*  has*  or  mgbr  bacoh,  (mu* 

aelpnla.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  192g),  II,  583. 


This  salactlon  sets  out  Bscen's  tnplr leal 


u » Bacon  states  that 
i»  will  reveal  the  truth. 
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GALILEO'S  DIFFICULTIES  WIIH  THE  CHURCH 

• . * . t ‘ . 

Gililto  Galllti  mi  an  Italian  scientist  who  challenged  the 
propositions  of  Aristotle  Which  had  long  been  tha  accepted 
idaaa  of  Europeans.  Tha  following  tiro  selections  chronic la 
tha  dif  ficultlas  ha  encountered  by  asking  thasa  challenges. 

* A.  A Letter  to  a Duchaaa  * 

• , 

* From  A.  E.  McKensle,  MAJOR  ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  SCIENCE,  (Cambridge,  England: 


In  this  lattar  to  tha  Duchaaa , Galileo  talla  of  tha  afforta  of  tha  church  fathara 
to  destroy  hia  work#  Ka  aaya  that  thay  have  uaad  tha  argument  that  hia  thaorlaa 
ara  contrary  to  tha  Bible,  but  he  answers  than  by  atatingthat  tha  Biblical 
passages  merely  are  nytha  for  tha  "coomon  hero." 

B.  Gall loo  Writes  Hia  Patron  ** 

the  following  ’attar  from  Galileo  to  Coaino  de  Madid  provldea 
a clue  aa  to  ki?  Galileo  aupported  hinaelf  and  waa  able  to 
continue  hia  investigation  in  the. face  of  oppoaltlon. 

% ■ t 

* From  Stillman  Drake,  DISCOVERIES  AMD  OPINIONS  OF  GALILEO,  (Mew  York. 

Doubleday,  1957)  24-25. 


In  thla  letter  to  Coaino  de;  Madid  Galileo  writes  of  hia  discoveries  and  buttara 
up  hia  patron  by  pronialng  to  name  one  of  Jupiter' a noona  after  him. 

i 

A TIMELY  INVENTION  *** 

The  following  account  chronic  lea  news  of  a new  invention 
aa  it  reached  Cologne  in  Germany.  The  author  of  the 
article  is  quick. to  sea  tha  Invention's  implications. 

What  implication  do  you  sea  for  tha  world  of  tha  seven- 
teenth century  sdentlat? 


The  eternal  God  has  out  of  hia  unfathomable  wisdom  brought  into  existence 
the  .laudable  art,  by  which  man  now  print,  booka,  and  multiply  them  ao  greatly 
that  ovary  man  may  for  himeelf  read  or  hear  read  the  way  of  salvation.  . . . 

Item  although  the  art  ia  found  at  Mains  aa  aforaaaid  in  the  manner  as  it  is 
now  generally  used,  yet  the  first  prefiguration  la  found  in  Holland  out  of 
the  Donatuses  which  ware  in  that  vary  (country)  printed  before  that  time. 

And  from  and  out  of  them  was  taken  the  beginning  of  the  aforesaid  art.  And' 
it  ls  found  much  more  masterly  and  subtllely  (sic.)  than  that  name  manner 
was  and  tha  longer  (it  was  practiced)  tha  more  skillful  it  became.  ... 

The  first  inventor  of  printing  waa  a burgher  at  Mains,  and  he  vies  born  at 

"Chronicle  of  Cologne,"  1499,  from  H.  E.  Hodgkin,  RARIORA,  Vol.  II, 

THE  DAMN  OF  TYPOGRAPHY  (London:  1901),  p.  231.  ' 
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Strassburg.  and  named  Johan  Gutenberg.  item  from  Mains  the  aforesaid  art 
caaa  first  of  all  to  Cologna,  than  to  Strassburg.  and  tharaaftar  to  Vanlea. 
Tha  baginning  and  development  of  tha  aforasald  art  was  told  as  by  word  of 
aoiith  by  tha  honorable  nan  Mas  tar  Ulrich  Tall  of  Hanau.  still.  Anno  1490. 
a printer  at  Cologna  by  whoaa  tha  aforasald  art  cans  to  Cologna* 

‘ * t . f;  ' 

COPERNICUS  DESCRIBES  HX8  TRAMS  OF  REFERENCE  * 

Tha  following  salactlon  la  Copernicus'  dedication  of  his 
REVOLUTIONS  OP  THE  CELESTIAL  ORBS*  In  It  ha  explain* 
his  Intel  lac  tual  franc  of  rafaranca  fron  which  ha  and 
tha  other  seventeenth  century  scientists  took  off  On 
their  revolution.  What  la  there  about  his  trmm  of 
rafaranca  which  pronoted  his  scientific  andaavorsT 
What  about  It  could  conceivably  Inhibit  his  work? 

* From  A.  E.  McKenxle.  MAJOR  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE.  (Cambridge,  England: 

1960)  5*6. 

This  salactlon  is  tha  famous  prologue  from  Copernicus*  Revolutions,  of  tha 
Celestial  Orbs.  In  It  Copernicus  explains  that  ha  read  all  of  the  vorks~of  tha 
early  astronomers ( he  was  unsatisfied  by  the  complexity  of  their  system, 
that  ha  believed  Gou  ^uld  have  designed  a simpler  system,  and  that  ha  took  tha 
libarty  to  develop  his  heliocentric  system  because  the  church  had  allowed  others 
before  him  to  tamper  with  the  conception  of  the  universe. 

READING  XXXIII 

THE  NATURE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  ■ SCIENTIFIC  REVOLUTION 

ffhat  we  call  the  scientific  revolution  began. in  1543  with  the  publication  of 
Copernicus*  monumental  book  about  the  nature  of  the  solar  system.  What  was 
revolutionary  about  Copernicus'  work  was  not  so  much  the  theory  he  proposed 
but  the  method  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  theory;  Copernicus  and.  Galileo 
and  the  other  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  scientists  ushered  in  a 
brand  new  way  of  looking. at  the  world.  This  new  method.,  they  realised,  would 
uoliiih  unlimited  potential  for  controlling  and  using  the- physical  'environment. 

In  the  readings  that  follow,  the  scientists  explain  the  methods  they  used 
to  arrive  at  their  conclusions.  They  also  give  their  conception  of  what  these 
'.  npVjways>,of  thinking  will  mean  to  mankind As  you  read,  keep  in  mind  the  . - 
following  questions. 

> !•  How  would  you  describe  the  methods  used  by  thel 
scientists  of  the  .seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ’ 
centuries? 

/ - 

2.  What  is  revolutionary  about  the  ways  in  which 
these  men  thought  about  the  physical  world? 

Hew  Is  their  way  of  thinking  different  from 
that  of  ancient  and  medieval  times? 

3.  What  is  their  conception  of  what  their  new  , 

methods  will  mean  for  the  future  of  mankind? 

. * . . 

4.  How  have  these  men  shaped  your  own  frame  of 
reference? 
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RENE  DESCARTES  ON  METHOD  * 

Um  Descartes  was  a Branch  philosopher  who  was  living  In 
6snsva  to  a scape  the  difficulties  of  war  when  he  developed 
his  theories  on  how  nan  might  obtain  certainty.  The  follow- 
ing selection  Is  his  description  of  that  method. 

* From  A.  K.  McKensle,  MAJOR  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE,  (Cambridge,  England:  1960) 
47*4S. 

to  Hits  selection  Descartes  sets  out  his  rationalist  philosophy.  Including  his 
•HepRfelsm,  his  analysis  of  problems,  his  rationalistic  deductive  approach,  and 
hie  attempt  at  thoroughness  of  propositions. 

FRANCIS  BACON  ON  METHOD  ** 

• • 

Front Is  Bacon  was  a minister  to  Queen  Elisabeth  of  England 
and  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  work  of  the  scientists 
of  hie  age.  Thu  following  selection  Is  his  description  of 
how  the  scientist  works.  How  do  his  views  differ  from  those 
of  medieval  scientists?  from  Descartes? 

**  Warn  Raymond  F.  Stearns,  PAGEANT  OF  EUROPE  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
ftorld,  1961)  69-70. 

Ibis  selection  reveals  Francis  Bacon's  .method  of  Investigation  which  joins 
experience  and  reason  to  develop  knowledge  of  how  the  natural  world  functions. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  ON  METHOD 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  greatest  of  all  physical  scientists 
In  terms  of  his  contribution  to  knowledge.  He  formulated  laws 
concerning  motion,  gravity,  light  and  energy  and  he  developed 
a new  branch  of  mathematics,  calculus,  to  aid  him  In  his  work. 

(Spinoza,  working  Independently  al&o  developed  calculus  at 
about  the  same  time.)  Here,  he  describes  the  method  whereby 
hi  developed  his  natural  laws. 

The  Principle  *** 

***  From  A.  E.  McKenzie,  MAJOR  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE,  (Cambridge,  England:  1960)  23 

In  this  selection  Sir  Isaac  Newton  states  that  he  begins  first  with  a hypothesis, 
rationally  developed,  and  than  tests  this  hypothesis  against  Observed  phenomena, 
proceeding  than;  to  the ststeittht of a general  theory.  " 
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The  OPTICKS  * V . 

From  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  OPTICKS  in  GREAT  B(X)KS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD.  (Chicago 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1952)  XXXIV,  5430  ^ 


In  this  selection  Newton  further  elaborates  on  the  use  of  experiment  to  induce 
general  principles  of  the  operation  of  the  universe, 

THE  PROMETHEAN  VISION  OF  LEIBEIZ  ** 


Leibniz  was  one  of  the  seventeenth  century  scientists  who 
foresaw  great  changes  as  a result  of  the  discoveries  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  this  remarkable  passage,  written  in 
1675,  he  predicts  what  an  exposition  in  the  future  might 
be  like# 

* ' * # . 

From  Philip  Weiner,  LEIBNIZ  SELECTIONS  (New  York:  Scribners,  1958)  581*593 
passim. 


In  this  selection  Leibniz  imagines  a world's  fair  of  the  future  where  all 
scientific  and  technological  discoveries  are  on  display.  Leibniz's  exposition 
Includes  all  the  modern  aspects  of  the  world's  fairs.  Including  a midway  where 
freaks  and  artists  are  on  display.  , • ' 
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READING  XXXIV 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  seventeenth  century  was  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  the  vain  French  monarch 
who  kept  Europe  in  turmoil  for  over  two  generations.  It  was  also  the  age 
of  the  scientific  revolution.  Everywhere  scientists  discarded  the  old 
certainties  about  the  universe  and  the  physical  world.  In  terms  of  lasting 
contributions,  themodefh  world  owes  more  to  the  quiet  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century  scientists  than  lit  does  to  the  pompous  struttings  of  the  "Sun  King*"  . 


ee 
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Han  does  not  pursue  the  quest  for  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  in  a 
vacuum.  The  social  setting  profoundly  influences  the  evolution  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Science  is  not  the  work  of  lonely  geniuses;  it  is  a social 
activity.  Therefore,  the  history  of  science  must  Include  the  entire  history 
of  the,  age.  It  is  important  to  know  how  the  "Age  of  Louis  XIV",  Influenced 
the  seventeenth  pentury  scientists.  ; It  is  also  important  to  know  what 
Impact  the  sciahtiijit  had  on  the  times  in  whit  he  lived. 


indeed,  the  seventeenth  century  did  witness  a "scientific  revolution."  The 
pace  of  dlscovery  quickened;  each  decade  produced  greater  advances  in 
insight  and  understanding  than  had  «>een  reached  In  the  past  by  centuries 
©fc  hard  work.  But  the  revolution  was  limited J The  seventeenth  century 
scientists  initiated;. the; "modern"  epoch  in  astronomy,  physics,  mathematics, 
and  medicine.  Comparable  revolutions  in  chemistry  and  biology  were  to  wait 
15P  years  of  slow  groping  for  new  ideas  and  techniques , some  of  which  may 
be  traced  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Nonetheless  this  age  gave  us  an  * 
inventory  of  accomplishment  that  is  without  parallel  in  any  previous  time 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  even  more  rapid  pace  of  scientific  advancement  in 
our-^owh  day.  f*\  ; : - 


• The  new  vlsion  of  nature,  God  and  man  brought;  about  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  made  possible  by  profound  changes  taking  place  in  many  other  areas  of 
thought  and  action.  . In  the.  first  place,  the  sixteenth  century  European 
world  fellheir  to  the  learning  of  antiquity  preserved  and  transmitted  by 
Islam*  Secondly,  mariners  of  the  period  had  on  their  own  initiative  carried 
®uf  ^he  exploration  of  the  globe  by  a series  of  voyages.  • Columbus,  de  Cams, 
andCnbotshatteredthe  medieval  image  o£  the  finite  world.  In  addition, 
Luther , Calyin  and  Zwingll  had  successfully  challenged  the  medieval  religious 
order.  Finally,  the  old  static  society  that  had  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  which  had  bfeen  held: together  by  feudal  authorities  was 
yielding  to  the  boundless  physical  and  Intellectual  energies  of  a new  breed 
of  man.  These,  generations , recovering  the  almost  forgotten  Greek  humanism,' 
set  out  to  create  a:  new  ape  ill  order  no  longer  based  on  trad!  t ion  but  on  the 
new  ideas  of  nationalism,  'individualism,  and  Secularism. 


*■  \ V-  v*  * '?-•  " •' 'X;  V- ; . V-V...  • -.0;  . 

Revolution  was  part  of  the;  herltage  of  th^  men  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Their  economy,,  no  longer  based  upon 'self-sufficient  rural  life,  expanded 
rapidly.  The  creative  energies  which produced  da  Vir.ci,  Michelangelo, 
Rabelais,  and  Shakespeare  were  no  longer  pept  up  by  monasteries  or  provincial 
limits.  - , • ,,;v  . vX'  7. 


Already  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  before,  acute  critics  of  the 
traditional  sciences  had  challenged  the  truth  of  accepted  opinion.  Further* 
more,  the  experimental  activities  of  the  thirteenth  century  iFranciscan  friar, 
Roger  Bacon,  had  never  been  completely  forgotten.  On  the' other  hand,  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  periods  of  immense,  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  Only  a few  people  shared  in  the  new  learning;  only  a minority 
of  the  old  elites  of  church  and  university  favored  the  spread  of  unorthodox 
ideas.  This  was,  aftar  all,  the  aga  of  tho  rollgiout  vara  and  tha  very 
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hich  swept  all  of  Europe.  Furthermore® 
s epoch  were  not  too  Interested  in 
be  hostile  to  Its  empirical  methods. 
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— Respite  the  forces  working  aginst  scientific  advancement,  the  revolution 

began  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  in  the  mind  of  the  conservative  Roman 
churchman,  Nicolaus  Copernicus.  Copernicus  had  studied  the  astronomical 
system  described  by  the  Alexandrian  philosopher,  Itolemy,  around  150  A.D. 
Ptolemy  had  developed  a complicated  astronomy  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
was  the  center  of  the  universe.  According  to  his  theory,  all  of  the 
' pipits  and  8 tars  9 the  sun  and  the  noon  revolved  about  the  earth  which 
remained  stationary.  But  they  did  not  move  in  simple  circles.  Rather  they 
moved  by  a complicated  system  of  circles  within  circles,  doubling  back  on 
themselves  at  times,  and  then  reversing  their  courses. 

Copernicus  found  the  ancient  astronomy  Inadequate  on  several  counts.  First, 
he  could  not  believe  that  Cod  would  have  put  together  such  a cumbersome -piece 
of  heavenly  clockwork  as  the  Ptolemaic  system  presupposed.  Furthermore,  he 
some,  of  the  calculations  derived  from  Ptolemy vs  work  did  not 
conform  to  the  observed  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Inspired,  one 
might  say,  by  a belief  in  the  mathematical  simplicity  of  the  heavens,  the 
deyout  Copernicus  studied  the  records  of  the  heliocentric  system  advocated 
by  Aristarchus  of  demos  in  the  third  century  B.C.  This  astronomer  claimed 
that  the  earth  had  a double  motion,  the  dally  rotation  about  an  axis,  and  an 
annual  orbit  around  the  sun.  Copernicus  now  adopted  a modification  of  this 
anc  ent  system  and  proclaimed  it  to  the  learned  world  in  a printed  volume. 

De  Revolutlonibus  Orblum  Coeleetlum-  In  1S43. 

The  publication  of  Copernicus9  work  originally  caused  hardly  a ripple  in  the 

learned^world.  But  some  sixteenth  century  thinkers  did  react  violently. 

w*tner  denounced  Copernicus  as  a "fool  who  would  overturn  all  of  Astronomy." 
The  humanists  were  largely  indifferent.  Melanchthon,  a leading  representative 
: of  Germs' > humanism,  wrote:  "The  eyes  are  witness  that  the  heavens  revolve 
in  the  space  of  twenty^four  hours.  But  certain  men  either  from  the  love  of 
novelty ,^or  to  make  a display  of  ingenuity,  have  concluded  that  the  earth 
BW®8  and  that  neither  the  eighth  sphere  nor  the  sun  revolves." 

The  opposition  to  Copernicus*  scheme  vac  somewhat  justified.  Be  clung  to 
the  idea  that  the  planets  revolved  about  the  sun  in  fixed  orbits  and  at 
uniform  speed.  Because  of  his  adherence  to  this  cnclent  idea,  Copernicus 
failed  to  predict  the  location  of  the  heavenly  spheres  with  much  more 
reliability  than  the  followers  of  Ptolemy.  Furthermore,  sixteenth  century 
man  found  it  difficult  to  accept  the  notion  that  the  solid  earth  was  moving 
at  great  velocity  through  the  heavens. 

$||  these  difficulties,  Copernicus*  schema  was  adopted  rapidly  by  many 

^ of  che  learned  men  of  the  day.  The  busy  printing  presses  soon  spread  the 

f t^ory  of  the  moving  earth  to  all  corners  of  Europe.  Men  such  as  Giordano 
- Bruno,  the  heretical  Italian  philosopher,  jumped  to  if  support.  Other 
astronomers;  conducted  their  own  investigations  to  validate  Copernicus* 
hypothesis.  In  Denmark,  Tycho  Brahe  collected  more  accurate  observational 
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**!?«  £JJ1*!  t!T!0n?e  of  p*ge*  wlth  calculation*  based 
on Brahe',  data  and  finally  decided  that  the  planets  did  not  nave  with 

•pa?J,or,ln  ®lrcul“  «*“•  but  at  varying  speeds  end  In  elliptical 

* °bservatlom»  of  the  moon*  of  Jupiter  (a  email  tolar  svatam 
i fWPt?*r  conflrB*d  th®  Copernlcan  theory.  Neither  orthodox 
Aristotelian  science  nor  common-sense  observation  which  "saw"  the  sun  and 

^le  upT*  ‘r0MBd  th#  •ml1  couW  withstand  the  evidence  that  h»B«.  to  * 

«»er«"f»y  was  followed  by  similar  advances  In  mechanics. 

tel!t!!«i?!«^l!!!!?  !*“  Vt*V£  tee,unlv®r®«  *«11  to  Copernicus*  new  version, 
Aristotelian  mechanics  were  also  replaced.  Aristotle's  Ideas  about  novlnn 

Dodies  were  not  based  on  experiment  but  on  deductions  from  ” first  principles  " 

*Gal  * le° ’ 2>e#cartec»  Kepler,  Huyghens,  and  finally  Newton, 

r**^d  VS0"1  experlroenfc  and  expressed  in  mathematical  equations, 
destroyed  most  of  the  ideas  of  the  Greek  philosopher. 

In  1586,  Simon  Stevln,  a self-taught  military  engineer,  conducted  an 
experiment  disproving  the  Aristotelian  view  that  heavy  bodies  fall  more 

£lc£lii*;«?n  “g*  ones  (an  experiment  that  has  been  incorrectly  attributed 
to  Ghlileo).  The  experiment  against  Aristotle  is  this,”  wrote  Stevln: 

take  -wo  leaden  balls,  one  ten  times  greater  in 
weight  than  the  other.  Allow  them  to  fall  together  from  a 
height  of  thirty  feet  upon  a board  from  which  a sound  is 
clearly  given  out  and  it  shall  appear  that  the  lighter 
does  not  take  ten  times  longer  to  fail  than  the  heavier, 
but  that  they  fall  so  equally  upon  the  board  that  both 
noises  appear  on  a single  sensation  of  sound.” 

C*1Ue?  ex‘,°ded  eM*  type  of  experiment.  Rls  contribution  to  science  In 
genera*  and  to  mechanics  In  particular  was  his  careful  working  out  of  the 
proper  relation  between  theory,  experiment  and  mathematics.'  With  Galileo 
we  have  the  idealised  experiment"  - one  conducted  either  with  physical 

----B~th°yht  *lon*:  Jh®  important  thing  is  the  careful  exclusion 
“J “*  «®P®®ts  of  nature  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  measurable  quantities 
and  thus  expressed  in  the  language  of  number.  He  excluded  all  qualities  ‘ 

fln®1  causes,  or  the  operations  of  deity, 

, Intelligences  which  previous  scientists  had  often  used  to 
"explain”  the  nsture  of  the  world. 

Apassionate  eoperniean.  Galileo's  support  of  the  heliocentric  system  based 

upon _the^ observations  he  conducted  with  his  Improved  telescopes,  destroyed 

S*  P'°P*  J*  *be  Aristotelian-Ptolemate  universe.  His  observation  of 

eh!  !!T  -!£  i1*  dls50very  of  ■ou»***»  on  Che  moon  and  spots  on 

the  sun,  proved  that  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  the  universe  were  probably 

■2*22 -wita  ,!^LdyTiC*,1  which  held  it  tog.th.rwer.  * 

uncovarad  by  tha  labors  of  Kaplar,  Dateartta  and  Nawton. 
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bplw'i  dlwwjr  that  the  planet*  moved  in  elliptical  orbits  and  that 
their  velocity  varied  in  relation  to  their  distance  the  aoS  drovf  th. 

> W'V* .**'  vague,  Magnetic  cation  from  the  Sun  dro^ 

#ald  of  hi*  achievements;  "If  I have  seen  further  than  Ath*-. 

i^nfch«ala!!rfirt.Z  haV2  #S°?1  the  Shoulders  of  giants."  And  he  did.  He  * 
sunthesised  the  work  of  Stevln,  Copernicus* , Galileo.  Kealer  »hi 

PRXNCIPIA*  ^He  Pre-C*de?  hi*  f inding*  in  a ‘monumental  work, 

FRINCIPIA.  He  combined  the  net*  physic.  and  the  new  astronomy  to  develon 

ixs&rzz'*.'*  un,-v*"*1  «**“•««■  «*.  u7a^t,ni« 

e ary  pirtleli  In  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a fore* 

JU?i  fcjjthe  product  of  their  Masses  and  Inversely  proportional  to  the  souara 
ill  2T‘  to  u*U  U ^ to°ehe°earth°  «d  2E£! 

attrafted  tl  tha*  **?*h  **!"  *a£  8#  £r0“  M*  ***8.  But  the  earth  ia  alao 

h?  ppl*’  and#  indeed»  the  earth  ‘'falls  up"  to  the  apple  by 
J 1 tin0unt*  Their  combined  nesses,  multiplied  together  y 

becoflw^laaa^^  witual^at troc t ion • Of  course 9 their  mutual  attraction 
is  Imoortanr  aKn  I*!!  ^ * the  apple  is  moved  away  from  the  earth.  What 

to  irth.t  it  iff.  that  ever*  perticiT 

™,Tr  ly  aetrae“ e,rth  ,nd  ^ «•«*  - 


r^w^elTuL!fL. -n  ”*!  !5*°r  dtd  depend  UP»"  ‘Be  work  of  hi. 
preoecessors.  Galileo  had  defined  the  law  of  freely  falling  bodies 

* physical  and  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  law  of 

}f  fining  the  motion,  of  tSe  pl'ets  added 
• “ill.  Finally,  Newton  himself  developed  his  own  measuring 
Instruments,  a new  branch  of  mathematics  (the  calculus),  and  a number  of 
experimental  procedures  to  create  the  law.  ™ * «M«bei  of 

in°Hil!h  8«nius  of  Newton  emerged  the  grand  oiitllna  of  the "World  Machine" 
i?  mi  a Great  Engineer  had  estebliehed  eternal  lew.  for  ^the^  gov.rn.nci 
fl  universe.  At  the  creation  he  had  see  the  machine  in  motion  Co  operate 
forever,  fhemyatery  that  ehrouded  Sod ‘a  universe  had  been  .tripped 
Men  had  corns  to  understand  it  aiid  how  it  worked.  • 7 

*ciaid?iiic  revolution's  center  of  gravity  was  located  in  BithMufefca 

SehSiS  Sr  XetT7*  unlon  of  th...rdl"lpnSrin  cSciSil  ’ 

*?*«  «*.  *in.t..neh  c^ri  tri^hlnt'S 
*3™*01  |*  the  pendulum  clock  (daveloped  by  Huygbana) 
w.  t.  he  eppllen  to  the  study  of  diver.,  phanomnu  auch  a.  teat  (teT^ 
4|Mnies),  elactrlclty,  and  mngnetlam  (electrodynamics),  end  to  influence 
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thought  In  the  leee  developed  disciplines,  such  as  chemistry  end  biology* 
Harvey's  description  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  Boyle9s  study  of 
•*•••  ail  reflect  the  Influence  of  mechanical  Ideas* 

The  scientific  revolution  extended  Its  Influence  beyond  the  bounds  of  science 
Itself*  Science  Is  a product  of  social  activity,  however  towering  the 
Individual  genius  may  he.  Institutions  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
activity  ware  established  during  the  seventeenth  century  to  encourage  the 
social  role  of  science*  The  National  Academy  of  Science,  of  which  the 
Brltlflh  Royal  Society  and  the  French  Royal- Academy  were  pioneers,  and  the 
scientific  Journal,, which  published  the  scientist's  findings,  were  created 
In  this  period  of  frensled  activity*  These  two  Innovations  helped  to  quicken 
the  pace  of  scientific  discovery  by  permitting  the  rapid  exchange  of  scientific 
opinion*  . They  provided  forums  for  the  critical  scrutiny  of  new  scientific 
Ideas*  Furthermore,  neither  the  academies  nor  the  journals  were  closed  to 
the  Interested  non-scientist  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries* 

?he  diarist  Samuel  Pepys,  the  poet  John  Dryden,  the  architect  Christopher 
dteh,  and  the  philosopher  John  Locke  were  all  members  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Che  direct ,and  Indirect  Impact  of  the  scientific  revolution  on  society  at 
targe,  however?  was  not  pronounced  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries*  The  more  Intricate  Ideas  were  understood  only  by  the  small, 
well-educated  minority.  Ordinary  men  went  on  believing  in  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  and  cherishing  the  old  Ideas  concerning  the  relationship  of 

man  to  God  and  God  to  nature*  Scientific  Ideas  percolated  down  to  the  masses 
very  slowly* 

Yet,  although  It  was  restricted  to  an  elite,  the  Impact  of  scientific  Innova- 
tions was  momentous*  What  historians  call  the  climate  of  opinion  was 
irreversibly  altered*  Belief  in  witchcraft  and  miracles,  or  the  Idea  that 
comets  and  eclipses  were  heralds  of  disaster,  could  not  be  held  by  people 
who  also  accepted  the  Ideas  of  the  new  science*  The  power  elites  transformed 
the  critical  skepticism  of  Descartes,  Locke  and  Spinoza  Into  more  humane 
ltgislttioiii  eventually  abolishing  trials  for  witchcraft,  for  example* 

Medieval  philosophy  was  not  so  much  directly  attacked  as  it  was  ignored,  and 
eventually  forgotten*  The  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  Incorporated  Into  their  world  views  the  elements  of  a mechanistic 
universe  worked  out  by  the  scientists* 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Age  of  the  French  Enlightenment, 
men  such  as  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Montesquieu  and  Xnmanuel  Kant 
had  thoroughly  absorbed  the  teachings  of  the  Newtonians*  Since  the  great 
Newton  had  discovered  the  Laws  of  Nature,  other  and  perhaps  lesser,  men 
would  seek  out  the  "natural  laws"  of  human  society*  That  this  quest  leads 
d^voctly  to  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  is  the  most  fitting  tribute 
to  bkp  pensive  revolutionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century*  Ultimately, 
ep lentlflc  progress  became  associated  with  th*  optimistic  ideas  of  the 
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t g«MnUi«4  b«pplAin  lor  oil  nonklnd* 

9mm  and  Uibolto,  olio  noot  cloorly  •«#  €h«  potontlal  of  onioned  to 
|toiri«aklid  Ins  onlacl-Uko  toll,  bod  tbolr  prophocloo  vindicated 
in  tho  nlnotoontli  emtuiy  vitl  tho  harnessing  of  oil  fosis  of  energy*  Yet 
nnocannot  oseopo  gMitg  tho  essential . question?  Hot  science  boon  o ' 
CfOMothoui,  giving  tho  secrete  of  the  gods  to  o grateful  eankind*  or  o ! 
0****?  • apprentice,  nothin  to  control  the  abuse  of  tho  gifts  of  tatclleett 


k»  iloioo  Fat  col , one  ol  its 
7"  r~"~rr:  ■""^*■*•1*  tho  laplicotlons  ol  tho 

S.“2ri  gg;*...  Mi-.  -.m» 


Hhovlnogo* 
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or  THE  MARKET  ICQMMT 

. Setting 

f „ * » * . 

* ~ ' * ' #%  ; ' 

Scarcity  ia  tha  baaic  fact  of  oconoalc  Ufa.  Oar  mod*  arc  far  craatar  than 
tha  raaourcaa  nocaabary  to  aatiafy  than.  Econoalc  hlatorlana  study  the  wava 
in  whlch  aanklnd  hast  allocated  hia  raaourcaa  to  answer  tha  thraa  JwotloM* 
tayliad  by  the  yroblaa  of  scarcity:  idiot  to  produce,  how  to  produce  itaud 
tot  who*  to  produce  it.  (lost  soclatlas  have  auewarod  those  oaoationa  by 

ualns  a alxture  of  three  types  of  .acenonic  syataoa,  traditional,  oarfcat  and 
CCNHMtndn 

» • 

*di societies  dec ld«  the  three  basic  questions  according 

lu  Jh*ira.f °llWayi  and  "wr#,‘  produce  end  distribute  the  erne  goods  as 

their  fathers  made  using  the  sene  tine-honored  ways  to  allocate  resources  . 

In  command  societ  ies  nan  vtth  political  power  answer  the  three  basic  questions 
for  the  renalnder  of  tha  population*  They  control  the  resources  of  tha 
society  and  allocate  than  as  they  see  fit  to  reach  their  goals*  In  a market 
econeny,  the  consumer  is  sovereign.  Resources  are  allocated  by  people  with 
money  to  spend  whose  demand  for  goods  motivates  producers  to  — Vt  them*  Hen 

they  maka°0<a#  T™ghly  in  Pr°P°rtl011  to  the  value  of  the  economic  contribution 

There  are  no  pure  economic  systems  in  the  real  world*  Usually  one  system 
plays  a dominant  role  in  a society  while  the  other  two  have  less  important 
roles  to  play*  For,  example,  Alaskan  Eskimos  let  tradition  golds  most  of 

fi*jLt^?#iCMd?Ci#iwl,r5llt  Wnit€d  ****••  wiles  heavily  on  tha  markets 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  command  occupies  the  most  important  position*  Yet  in  all 

economies,  tradition,  market  and  command  play  eons  role*  Zn 
the  United  Rentes,  for  example,  man  often  enter  their  father9s  occupation 
jMily  traditions.  More  than  a third  of  tha  aeooomic  decisions 
shout  the  allocation  of  resources  In  the  United  States  are  made  at  the 

of  government  ratthar  than  by  the  market* 

l V • „ 

lfodern  economic  systems  are  blends  of  various  market  and  command  elements* 
pass  economies  have  been  in  the  making  for  hundreds  of  years*  Tha  modem 

!hfk#tnlitW  °!t  o£  tht  #utic  *«<Heval  economy  dominated  by  manor  1 al- 
ism  and  the  guilds.  In  some  countries  the  development  of  the  market 

paralleled  the  growth  of  parliamentary  political  institutions*  Modem  conaand 

Soviet  Union,  grew  up  in  nations  where  small 
elitas ^dominated  the  political  process*  * We  will^  study  the  development  of 
command  economies  later  in  this  course*  ( v 

Nhy  did  tho  aarkot  ooooo*y  doyolo,  oat  of  tlw  stottc  oediMMric  oyotw  Of  tb* 
Mlddlo  AgMf.  MMt  M.  th.  ahwrattorl.tlc*  of  ■ oarfcat  ocoooayT  H.  will  • 
bo  eoMocnod  with  choo*  two  qoMtloa*  In  BoodlogoSS  tteoadiM. 


MS 

reading  xxct 


1HB  ttBMBWS  at  TUB  KUn 


TImi  Mdiivil  acouuay  sM  silMd  imi  ilmnti  of  the  Modem  nukit  lyitu* 
toe JM  the  deeuMnte  £n  Ijeeding  W Indicate,  neat  medieval  economic  deeUlene 
nere  made  on  the  heels  eg  tradition!.  Canturlee  of  gradual  chance  In  the 
political  and  ecclal  ijriM  end  In  the  valuee  o f medieval  nan  were  required 
totore  e market  eyetem  c;uld  emerge.  the  documeuta  in  Reading  XOI  shed 
»*«**  — "wy  tolpto  «•  tranefevs  the  traditional 

eceweuyef  the  Kiddle  Agee  into  a eyetem  nhere  the  baalc  economic  deeiaione 
****  in  the  market,  da  you  read,  keep  the  following. queetidna  in  mind. 


U Mwt  ehangec  in  veluee  apparently  took  plaee  in 
theee  centurieef  tout  cauaad  thaae  changed 
Row  would  they  affect  the  traditional  medieval 
ecooonyf 


2*  low  did  tho  activities  of  ktnfi  proMti  tho 
" development  of  o «irk«t  system?  Why  do  you 
Chink  tho  kings  wished  to  help  merchants  and 
towns? 


2.  Idiot  chongoo  took  placa  in  tho  social  structure 
that  would  hoip  a sirkot  system  emerge? 

4.  low  would  tho  ehongoo  you  otudlod  to  units 

V*VUZ  holp  promote  the  emergence  of  tho  market? 
low  or*  thooo  chongoo  rolotod  to  tho  develop* 
■onto  described  In  this  reeding? 


A TOWN  CHANTER  - 1155  * 


Although  towns  woro  tho  contor  of  commerce  in  tho  Mlddlo 
Agosg  they  were  hampered  by  uncertain  logoi  atotuo  in 
developing  norkot  institutions.  Por  ins tones,  towns 
often  hod  to  depend  upon  tho  local  lord  for  protection, 
and  ho  woo  often  unwilling  to  help.  Tho  following  town 
charter  illustrates  anno  of  the  changes  that  took  place 
in  the  legal  status  of  towns  that  a pad  than  bacons 
thriving  cantors  of  coanorco. 


* From  6.  C.  Greenway  and  D.  C.  Douglas,  ads., 
Oxford,  Oxford  university  Press). 


HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS, 


Ihie  lepl  docuuMt  glvee  the  Xoudooctc  exception  fra.  certain  taxea 
th*  protection^  the  king  and  hie  aid  iu  thacoUectlooofdcbta. 

C .»  - * ..  'I  . . ■ . • ‘ > ; v « ‘j 
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■ THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  AND  VALUES  * 

,„:K  :;:*<&**  Cstholic  church  opposed  economic  traneastlons  In 

WWW  mU  interest  on  .'loan  from  another  or  la 
, & ^*.***U«*  e«“M  set  en  "unjust"  price.  John  Calvin, 
the  sixteenth  cnntnry  Protestant  reformer,  cook  a different 

S^poSe^o^viou1**0**  — * blowing  selection  illustrates 
* w triwamii  of  economics,  <n~yo*,  n.rtdun 

Thla  selection  exposes  the  values  of  Cslvlnlet  Protestantism.  Which,  in 
contrast  to  the  philosophy  of  Aquinas,  states  that  one  «ue"i.rtod'.  "ift. 
to  pursue  his  economic  interests.  • ’*“** 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  STATE  ** 

Louis  XW's  finance  minister,  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert  tmfc 
an  active  hand  In  the  econosiy  of  his  country,  the  following 
t!664)  illustrates  his  policies. 

**  P«"l  L.Hug^es  and  Robert  F,  Fries,  READINGS  IN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

(New  Yorks  Littlefield,  Adaas  and  Co.,  1956)  61,  110-111. 

7hi*J*"!ir*  of  Colbert  guarantees  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Fraaee  recard< 

toB,.EM^tjnsport;:  of 'goods  as  wall  as-  e subsidy  frea  the  royal  treasury  for 
the  establishment  oi  aanufacturlng  fires.  wy  * weeeusy  tor 

• • a '•*  . ,o  * 

A SERF  MAKES  A NEW  CONTRACT  WITH  HIS  LORD  • 1278  *** 

lit  iht  Ml^dU  Ages  • large  pare  of  tha  population  was  bound 

i !011-  ®tr^*  required  to  par  form  aervieas  for 

vth«  lord  of  tha  manor  and  to  give  him  sona  of  the  produca 

from  thair  own  amall  holding*.  Toward  tha  and  of  tha 

Agw,  howavar»  lords  negotiated  now  contracts  with 
their  serfse  The  following  axampla  ia  typical* 

whS  *nd  liberated  from  all  yoke  of  servitude 

wllliam9  tha  son  of  Richard  of  Wy  thing  ton  9 whom  previously  wo.  have  hold  as 
our  bom  bondman,  with  his  whole  progeny  and  all  his  chattels,  so  that  neither 

ia  thrn  ^L*uii?4!Sr*fc?ha11  bt  *bl*  to  squire  or  exact  any  right  or  claim 
is  ?*ld  William.  his  progeny,  or  his  chattels.  but  tha  same  William.  with 

5*#  AU  V*0*™*  his  chattels^  shall  yemaln  free  land  quit  and  without 

disturbance,  exaction,  or  any  claim  oh  the  part  of  us  or  our  succassors  by 
coason  of  any  servitude  forever.  , 

***  Sy  J- 1^1 EtaWRAN  HUTCKT  dvole.  Boetco  1904). 
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Wt  will,  moreover,  end  concede  that  he  and  Ms  helra  shall  k a. 

^.ssyastrts  sts-kS  “1 r ■ sm 

“«« «•  S'  SSwSuS  ““■“*■  “*  «~m«  <iSLi; 

Casts-r^ rars 


A COMMENT  ON  ENGLISH  SOCIETY  - .1701  * 

Daniel  Defoe,  renowned  for  his  great  novel  ROBINSON  CRUSOE, 
was  a keen  observer  of  the  England  in  which  he  lived.  In 
the  following  selection,  taken  from  his  COMPLETE  ENGLISH 
TRADESMAN,  he  notes  sons  of  the  social  changes  taking  place 
in  his  country. 

* From  INTRODUCTION  TO  CONTEMPORARY  CIVILIZATION,  (New  York:  Columbia 

University  Press,  1946)  I,  680. 


In  this  excerpt  Defoe  explains  that  English  society  admits  to  social  contact 

between  tradesmen  and  nobility.  . This  benefits  trade,  he  says,  because  eachof 

thf?  a.T"!n!:il18  th#  ***** 1 income— the  tradesman  with  his  skills  and  the 
noble  with  Ms  capital. 


READING  XXXVI 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MARKET  - A CASE  STUDY  ** 


*5®“  Jh2L?nd  o£  the  *lxteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries 
the  mightiest  economic  power  in  all  Europe  was  little  Holland.  The  story 
of  her  rise  to  commercial  predominance  is  an  excellent  case  study  in  the 
development  of  the  modem  market  economy.  For  Reading  XXXVI  we  turn  to  one 
of  modem  America  s greatest  economic  historians  for  the  story  of  Holland's 
development.  As  you  read  this  account,  keep  the  following  questions 


!•  t’hat  factors  were  responsible  for  Holland's  economic 
growth?  What  analytical  questions  would  you  ask  to 
i help  you  analyse  this  situation?  . 

* ' r « # •'  1 * •/  g 

2.  What  human,  natural,  and  cipltal  resources  did 
Holland  have  to  draw  on?  How  did  she  employ  them? 

3.  What  was  produced  in  Holland?  How  was  it  produced? 

For  whom? 

A.  What  relationships  can  you  find  between  the  social, 

political,  and  ideological  changes  noted  in  Reading 
XXXV  and  the  development  of  Holland' a economy? 


**  Reference  on 


PRfe  146. 
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**  Frost  Herbert  Heaton,  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  Europe  (New  York;  Harper  & Bros. , 
1948)  274-282. 

1«  thie  chapter  of  hie  book,  Heaton  explain*  the  rlee'of  Holland’*  mercantile 
economy  from  fiahlus  fleet,  to  coaetal  trade,  to  shipbuilding,  to  aea-earrying 
trade,  to  trade  and  colonisation  in  the  Eaet. 
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^ WADING  XXXVII 

ADA  SMITH:  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MARKET  ECONOMY 

In  the  real  world,  there  are  no  pure  economic  systems.  Traditional  systems 
have  elements  of  the  market  and  elements  of  command  within  them.  Modern 
command  economies , Ilka  that  of  the  Soviet  Union j still  permit  many  economic 
decisions  to  be  made  in  the  riarket  or  by  tradition.  The  same  generalisations 
apply  to  systems  where  most  decisions  about  what  to  produce,  how  to  produce 
it  and  for  whom  to  produce  It  are  made  by  supply  and  demand  in  the  marketplace. 

systems  are  at  the  polos  of  a continuum;  real  economic  systems  always 
lie  somewhere  between  the  extremes. 

^ possible,  however,  to  Imagine  a pure  economic  system  and  to  examine 
the  way  in  which  one  might  operate.  Building  a model  of  a pure  system  can 
help  us  to  understand  the  way  in  which  economies  actually  work.  Models  are 
not  descriptions  of  reality;  they  are  tools  to  be  used  for  analysis  and  for 
prediction.;  The  fact  that  an  economist  can  develop  a model  indicates  that 
an  advanced  stage  of  economic  sophistication  has  been  reached. 

Adam  Smith  V famous  book  THE  WEALTH  OP 'NATIONS,  published  in  1776,  remains 
the  classic  model  of  a purely  competitive  economic  system.  It  stands  as  a 
claarindication  that  the  market  economy  had  really  shaken  off  the  traditions 

1,111  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  is  important  to  understand  .that 
smith  was  not  describing  the  economy  of  England  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 
Xnetead  of  describing  his  times,  he  wrote  about  what  he  thought  an.  economy 
ought  to  be.  His  ideas  were  influenced  by  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  content  of  those  times.  Pour  aspects  of  the 
conta^  are  particularly  important. 
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rfimcmber  tbat  Smith  was  attacking  the  mercantilist  regulations 
much  of  English  economic  life.  Like  France  under  Colbert, 
the  economic  minister  of  Louis  XIV,  England  had  passed  a host  of  mercantilist 
regulations.  Smith  believed  that  these  rules  wire  designed  to  help  the 
producer  but  that  they  resulted  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer.  Since  Smith 
believed  that  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  ought  to  be  the  objective  of  any 
economic  system,  he  opposed  all  mercantilist  regulations.  His  attacks  on 
government  regulations  of  the  economy  must  be  viewed  in  this  light. 

Second,  Smith  was  a child  of  the  Enlightenment.  Like  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 

!r?n5eua?d  J®haLocke  in  Political  thought,  he  believed  in  natural  laws. 

ICGod  had  made  laws  to  guide  the  stars  through  the  heavens  and  to  control 
tlt_  way  in  which  men  governed  themselves.  He  must  also  have  made  laws  to 

hw«ia^LeKCn!mlC  aa*ivitiea*  In  competition— the  invisible  hand  which  could 
c c jC85  po88lble  goods  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible  price— 

*J*  *conc»ic  parallel  of  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  and  Locke's 
belief  in  such  natural  rights  as  life,  liberty  and  property. 

?^5d*  l^8tyy/n.E?8land  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  predominately  small 
scale.  Many  Industries  approximated  the  conditions  which  economists  agree 

th®  purely  competitive  system  to  operate  according 
to  Smith  s model.  *here  were  many  small  firms  in  each  industry.  No  one  fLm 

l IS8*  S°U8h  to  influenca  ""ka*  Price.  They  made  identical  or  easily 
substitutable  products.  And  there  were  no  barriers  either  to  entering  cr  to 

leaving  an  industry.  Looking  about  him.  Smith  could  imagine  all  industries 
becoming  purely  competitive.  The  birth  of  mass  production  and  the  rise  of 

foLfelltthSPSal:10IJ*  *f1U  d*Cade#  away»  w*rc  unknown  to  him.  He  could  not 
foretell  that  these  developments  would  make  a shambles  of  the  smell  scale 
Industry  he  saw  around  him. 

FinaUy,  with  the  exception  of  mercantilist  regulations,  few  laws  governed 
nglish  economic  life.  The  first  factory  legislation  was  passed  in  1802, 
twenty-six  years^ after  Smith's  book  was  published.  The  only  significant 
welfare  legislation  supported  by  the  government  was  the  poor  law.  Moreover, 
the  need  for  factory  legislation  and  for  laws  to  proteet  the  poor,  aged  or 
infirm  was  not  apparent  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Smith's  failure  to 
support  such  laws  should  not  ha  taken  today  as  evidence  that  they  will  under* 
mine  a sacred  economic  system.  Smith  was  not  even  describing  a system ; he 

rr:a:  s°i  ^r.!!n*iy*i**nd/u88**ting  **f°»  •>••«* «» .«*• 

SteahS  «n^°"8  “W*  Britain  might  be  improve  in  th.  late 

Today's  reading  la  a short  excerpt  from  THE  HEALTH  OP  NAXIOHS.  Since  the 
language^is  archaic,  you  may  wish  to  read  it  twice.  Remember  the  background 
of  this  book  as  you  read.  Reap  the  following  queationa  in  mind: 
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!•  Wwt  doe*  the  publication  of  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS 
revert  about  the  emergence  of  a market  economy  in 
the  West?  Wliiit  does  Smith  have  to  say  about  'the 
questions  of  value  which  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Calvin 
wrote  about?  About  the  traditional  econony  which 
governed  the  manor  and  the  guilds?  What  would  give 
a man  status  in  a society  such  as  the  ons  Smith 
describee?  .*{•  • • ■ v.^v 

2*  According  to  Smith,  what  should  be  the  objective 
of  an  economic  system?  What:  value  system:  Would 
condition  Smith  to  propose  these  objectives? 

3*  Hew  did  Smith  expect  to  reach  his  goals?  Was 
his  system  an  ond  in  itself  or  a means  to  an  end? 
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THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS  * - 

Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all  production;  and  the  Interest 
of  the  producer  ought  to  be  attended  to,  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary 
for  promoting  that  of  the  consumer*  The  maxim  is  so  perfectly  self-evident, 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it*  But  in  the  mercantile 
system,  the  Interest  of  the  consumer  is  almost  constantly  sacrificed  /to  that 
of  the  producer;  and  it  seems  to  consider  production,  and  not  consumption, 
as  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of  all  Industry  and  commerce*  . V v • 

®*ara  is  in  every  society  or  neighbourhood  an  ordinary  or  average  rate  both 
of  wages  and  profit  in  every  different  employment  of  labour  and  Stock*  This 
rate  is  naturally  regulated,  as  I shall  show  hereafter,  partly  bythe  general 
circumstances  of  the  society,  their  riches  or  poverty,  their  advancing, 
stationary,  or  declining  condition;  and  partly  by  the  particular  nature  of 
each  employments 

There  is  likewise  in  every  society  or  neighbourhood  an  ordinary  or  average  • 
rate  of  rent,  which  is  regulated  toe,  as  I shall  show  hereafter,  partly  by 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  society  or  neighbourhood  in  which  the  land 
is  situated,  and  partly  by  the  natural  or  Improved  fertility  of  the  land* 

These  ordinary  or  average  rates  may  be  cal  led  the  natural  rates  of  wages, 
profit,  and  rent,  at  the  time  and  place- in  which  they  commonly  prevail* 

When  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neither  more  nor  less  than/what  is  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land,  the  wages  of  the  labour,  and  the  #ro£ite 


* Adam  Smith,  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS,  Modern  Library  Edition,  Random  House, 

Inc.,  1937,  pa«M  625,  SS-M,  1,\\  ' • * 
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« !UPJ0yed  ln  f®1*1"8'  P?«P«rf"8.  «"d  bringing  it  to  market, 

!!tw  ?!  t0  fhel5  rjte*>  th«  commodity  lo  then  cold  for  what  «.  be 

called  Its  natural  price*  . 

The  commodity  is  then  sold  precisely  for  whet  It  Is  worth,  or  for  what  It 

w^t1l«Ce«l?eah«.Se«*?n  *h°  bri"g*  16  *o  market;  for  though  In  common  language 

5he  prlme  c°,t  of  «»y  commodity  doas  not  comprehend  the  profit 

not  all™  hH!  l8Jf°  8eU  lt  afai“*  y«e  11  h«  »*IU  It  at  a price  which  doea 
not  allow  him  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  In  hla  neighbourhood,  he  la  evidently 

l«i»  lr*Ji  ®lnce  »>y  employing  hla  stock  In  some  other  way  he  might 

kr  ,r  V 8 pr0£U:  Hla  pr6flt*  besides,  t.  his  revenue,  the  proper  fund 
of  his  subsistence.  As,  while  he  Is  preparing  and  bringing  the  goods  to  market 

to  2£3?  f°  T W°rkBe"  thelr“S8e»-  «*  their  subsistence;  soCldS  * 

lowest  «e„h^h*!  *Jjefe£ore>  which  leaves  him  this  profit,  Is  not  always  the 
whHh  h!  dealer  may  sometimes  sell  his  goods,  lt  Is  the  lowest  at 

4 m S to  t^eB  for  any  €©asiderabla  tine;  at  laatt  Where  there 

perfect  liberty,  or  where  he  nay  change  hla  trade  ae  often  as  he  pleases* 

^ir!!CtU?i  prlc*4  WhiCh  Jny  C0IIW0dlty  11  connoniy  sold  is  called  its  narket 
price!  lt  may  eltller  be  above,  or  below,  or  exactly  the  sane  with  its  natural 

pie  market  price  of  every  particular  commodity  is  regulated  by  the  oronortien 
£«rVhe  qua"?“y  whleh  is  actually  brought  to  market,  and  the  dtmemi  of 

viiue  ^ ?®Kt0  pay  $he  “f“ral  pric*  Che  commodity,  or  the  whole 

labour,  and  profit,  which  must  be  paid  ln  order  to  bring 
It  thither.  Such  people  may  be  called  the  effectual  demanders,  and  their  * 

h^o?n^hece55e,: tUal  rand!  alnee  le  may  be  sufficient  to  effectuate  the 

A vefi  L!r  "arket-  It  ls  <H«ferent  from  the  absolute  demand. 

A very_ poor  man  may  be  aid  In  some  sense  to  have  a demand  for  a coach  and  six; 

he  might  ljte  to  have  It;  but  hla  demand  le  not  an  effectual  demand,  as  the 
eoimodlty  can  never  be  brought  to  market  In  order  to  satisfy  It. 

quantity  of  any  commodity  whleh  la  brought  to  market  falls  abort  of 
^®  f£e£tU41  demand,  all  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  value  e£  the 
rent,  wages,  and  profit,  whleh  must  be  paid  In  order  to  bring  It  thither 
•uppUed  with  the  quantity  which  they  want.  Rather  than  want  It 

’ S0™?  0t  th8BI  u111  b*  wllllng  40  *lve  roore*  A competition  will 
Immediately  begin  among  them,  and  the  market  price  will  rise  more  or  less  above 
the  natural  price,  according  as  either  the  greatness  of  the  deficiency,  or 
the  wealth  and  wanton  luxury  of  the  competitors,  happen  to  animate  more  or  lesa 
the  eagerness  of  the  competition.  Among  competitors  of  equal  wealth  and  luxury 

■?rnffinii*?f1lli?1>ey  "J1.1  8eBerally  occasion  a more  or  lqaa  eager  competition, 
according  as  the  acquisition  of  the  commodity  happens  to  be  of  mors  or  leas 

importance  to  them*  Hence  the  exorbitant  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
during  the  blockade  of  a town  or  in  a famine* 


o 


When  Che  quantity  brought  to  market  exceeds  the  effectual  demand.  It  cannot 
be  all  sold  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  value  of  the  rent,  wages 
and  profit#  which,  must  he  paid  In?  order  to  bring  It  thither.  Some  part  must 
be  sold  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  less,  and  the  low  price  which  they 
give  for  it  must  reduce  the  price  of  the  whole*  The  market  price  will  sink 
more  or  less  below  the  natural  price,  according  as  the  greatness  of  the  excess 
increases  more  dr  less  the  competition  of  the  sellers,  or  accor  ing  as  it 
happens  to  be  more  or  less  important  to  them  to  get  immediately  rid  of  the 
commodity.  The  same  excess  in  the  importation  of  perishable,  will  occasion 
a mucK  greater  competition  than  ih  that  of  durable  coMaodltles;  in  the  importa* 
tlon  of  oranges,  for  example,  than  in  that  of  old  iron. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is  Just  sufficient  to  supply  the  effectual 
demand  and  no  more#  the  market  price  naturally  comes  to  be  either  exactly,  or 
as  nearly  as  can  be  Judged  of,  the  same  with  the  natural  price.  The  whole 
quantity  upon  hand  can  be  disposed  of  for  this  price,  and  cannot  be  disposed 
of  for  more.  The  competition  of  the  different  dealers  obliges  them  all  to 
accept  of  this  price,  but  does  not  oblige  them  to  accept  of  less. 

> * * * . 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  brought  to  market  naturally  suits  itself  to 
thq  effectual  demand.  It  is  the  Interest  of  all  those  who  employ  their  land, 
labour,  or  stock,  in  bringing  any  commodity  to  market,  that  the  quantity  never 
Should  exceed  the  effectual  demand;  and  it  is  the  Interest  of  all  other  people 
that  it  never  should  fall  short  of  that  demand. 

^ **  any  time  it  exceeds  the  effectual  demand,  some  of  the  component  parts 

price  smst.be  paid  below  their  natural  rate.  If  it  is  rent,  the  interest 
of  the  landlords  will  immediately  prompt  them  to  withdraw  a part  of  their  land; 
and  if  it  is  wages  or  profit,  the  interest  of  the  labourers  in  the  one  case, 
and  of  their  employers  in  the  other,  will  prompt  them  to  withdraw  a part  of 
their  labour  or  stock  from  this  employment.  The  quantity  brought  to  market 
will  soon  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  effectual  demand.  All 
the  different  parts  of  its  price  will  rise  to  their  natural  rate,  and  the 
whole  price  to  its  natural  price. 

If,  ©n  the  contrary,  the  quantity  brought  to  market  should  at  any  time  fall 
short  of  the  effectual  demand,  some  of  the  component  parts  of  its  price  must 
rise  above  their  natural  rate.  If  it  Is  rent*  the  Interest  of  all  other 
landlords  will  naturally  prompt  them  to  prepare  more  land  for  the  raising  of 
this  commodity;  if  it  is  wages  or  profit,  the  interest  of  all  other  labourers 
will  soon  prompt  then  to  enploy  nor*  labour  and  stock  in  preparing 
md  bringing  it  to  nrkot.  Tho  quantity  brought  thlthur  will  toon  bo  auffi- 
eiont  to  supply  tho  of factual  demand.  All  the  different  porta  of  its  price 
iflll  soon  oink  to  their  natural  rate*  and  the  .hole  price  to  its  natural  price* 

the  natural  price,  therefore,  is,  as  it  were,  the  central  price,  to  Which  the 
prices  of  all  cMMOdltlea  are  continually  gray. toting.  Different  accidents  ' 
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kBep  tket!  •u»P«nd«d  • Rood  deal  above  it,  and  ooamtlnes  fovea 
tha.  doan  even  somewhat  below  it.  But  whatever  may  b*  the  obataelaa  which 

5wun^t.^#^n?hi'  °‘nt‘r  ®f  »p»«  «*  eootinuanca,  th.y  .r. 

Bia  whole  quantity  of  Industry  annually  employed  In  order  to  brlna  anvcomdltv 
to  narkat,  naturally  ault.  Itself  In  thl.  nann.r  to  the  affaetSawSLdTu  ' 

“ J*1"*1"*  •lwaJ,»  that  praclaa  quantity  thither  which  may  be 
aufflelant  to  supply,  and  no  more  than  supply,  that  daaand. 


READING  nmu 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  QF  THE  MARKET  ECONOMY 

Si!  52?*  !eo"e,v.frew  out  of  «»•  Political  and  economic  system  of 

»!?f 8“;  Aft,r  *h®  f*U  of  «oa»  In  the  fifth  century,  the  large-scale 
political  organisation  of  Europe  had  collapaed.  Thousands  of  aaall  political 
unite  grew  up  each  with  lte  own  ruler.  Econoalc  Ufa  becmae  localised  In  turn 

5S1:  #rS*nll,d  106,1  ••1,-ufflci."t  «cono-l..  organised 

protected  the  serfs  who  worked  for  him  and  In  addition  acted  as  Judge,  political 
administrator,  and  econoalc  supatvlaor.  Near  the  canter  of  his  lands  hTbuilt 
-,  ?*1*. or  house  and  fortified  It  ft.  protection.  Workshops  where  aan 

outa  moke  clothes  or  alii  grain  or  press  wine  clustered  around  die  castle. 
”**rfe  •»«ehed  a patchwork  of  fields  divided  Into  strips  cultivated  by  serfs. 

toSork  5!fr°i  .S'!  ?*  !h* J*!1*'*  ?*long*d  to  •«'<  ware  required 

5oS5d  5 ^5r  oS  S!t:  to  **•  • nu"bor  6f  ^ 

The  aianor  was  not  part  of  a aarkat  economy.  Heat  econoalc  decisions  wars  based 
upon  tradition.  For  example,  the  tlsw  of  the  year  whan  crops  were  planted  or 

:SSS?iU*!h!  !!"  by_^«  d««  •*  religious  festivals.  So  ware 

f"?' °f  ?ork  ®r  •°°a*  "*•  by  ••rf^eo  their  lord.  The 

!e!“wic  w*r*  uw*lll  “da  at  the  command  of  the  lord.  The 

atnor  was  a salf-aufflclant  econoalc  unit  Which  sold  only  a tiny  percentage 

f®  "•*rbJr  Selling  the  surplus  In  town  did  not  play 

a central  role  In  the  econeary  of  the  manor.  Vnllke  modern  farmers,  the 

p*rtof  • «h.ut«. 

Hor  dtd  •cimo.ic  In  thn  towns  which  dcvsloptd  in  ths  lstsr 

Hiddls  Age.  typify  a market  economy.  Smell  manufacturing  centers  oraanised 

*??“?  8Ufidi  8rr  up  4*  t,ch  town  of  any  siae.;  Guildsmen  made  products 
which  could  not  be  manufactured  on  a manor*  Guilds  of  armorers c masons* 

glasiersp  weavers  and  dyers  and  metal  workers  sprang  up.  Sack  guild  was  run 
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by  guild  Master*,  Independent  craftsmen  who  banded l.  together  to  lay  down  rules 
for  their  trade*  A number  of  paid; Journeymen  usually;  worked  for  each  master* 

Both  the  Journeymen  and  the  masters  were  governed  by  an  elaborate  set  of  rules 
and  customs  specifically  written  for  each  trade* 

These  guilds  did  not  resemble  modem  economic  Institutions*  Their  members  paid 
at  least  as  much  attention  to  non-economic  as  to  economic  matters*  In  addl* 
tlon,  their  major  purpose  was  not  to  make  money  in  a competitive  market*  In* 
stead  they  tried  to  regulate  Industry  so  that  each  craftsman  could  make  ® good 
living  but  could  not  accumulate  enough  money  to  forge  ahead  of  his  fellows* 

The  guilds  set  wages,  hours,  prices,  and  working  conditions*  They  restricted 
competition  and  limited. prof its*  Like  the  manors,  the  guilds  were  part  of  a 
static  economic  system  dominated  by  traditional  ways  of  doing  thlngo* 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  economics  remained  a subordinate  part  of  life* 
Religion  dominated  the  aspirations  of  mans  the  church  helped  to  make  economic 
decisions*  The  church  generally  suspected  the  activities  of  businessmen* 
Churchmen  insisted  upon  a "Just  price"  by  which  they  meant  the  cost  of  producing 
an  article  plus  enough  money  to  provide  a "just"  living  for  the  artisan*  The 
church  passed  laws  against  charging  high  rates  of  interest*  Like  the  regulations 
of  manor  and  guild,  these  customs  slowed  economic  progress*  economically  the 
Middle  Ages  were  static;  the  dead  hand  of  custom  ruled  the  land* 

Before  a market  economy  could  evolve  in  the  West,  three  essential  changes  were 
required*  First,  economic  life  would  have  to  be  organised  around  monetary 
transactions*  For  a market  society  to  exist,  almost  every  task  must  sooner  or 
later  have  a monetary  measure*  But  most  transactions  on  the  manor  did  not 
involve  money  and  many  of  the  social  services  performed  by  guildsmen  did  not 
either.  In  the  second  place,  the  organisation  of  economic  activities  by  tradi* 
tlon  and- by  command  would  have  to  give  way*  A 7502,  demand  for  goods  and 
for  labor  in  industry,  agriculture  and  trade  siust  replace  control  by  political, 
military  and  religious  leaders*  Finally,  the  society  would  require  a new 
attitude  toward  economic  activity*  For  a market  to  function  well,  man  had  to 
be  free  to  seek  economic  gain*  A society  of  status,  stemming  from  political, 
military  and  religious  leadership  had  to  give  way  to  a society  »in  which  rewards 
for  economic  activity  were  recognised*  These  three  changes  began  to  take 
place  in  the  later  Middle  Ages*  With  them  came  the  birth  of  a market  economy* 

The  impetus  for  change  came  from  a number  of  directions*  One  of  these  was  the 
traveling  merchant  who  first  arose  during  the  8th  or  9th  century*  These  men 
were  usually  of  low  social  status,  often  escaped  serfs*  They  traveled  in  long 
caravans  with  their  horses  and  mules  loaded  down  with  goods  brought  from 
immense  distances*  These  traveling  merchants  first  began  to  weave  the  web  of 
economic  interdependence  and  create  the  Insatiable  demand  for  goods  Which 
characterise  a market  economy* 

to  the  wake  of  itinerant  merchants:  new  towns  and  cities  sprang  up*  As  they 
traveled  around  the  countrysides,  merchants  would  stop  near  a castle  or*  a 
burg  (town)  where  they  could  be  protected*  ^Fermaasnt  trading  posts  grew  up 
•roue* the  walls*  Sines  theywerelocated  outside  the  town  proper,  these 
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W6re  n0t  80verned  h*  tha  ^Unt  customs  of  tho  manor  ©r  guild. 
#Cparr  commerclal  cod«  of  behavior  and  sat  of  Institutions 
; ?er#  w*«  ^novation  and  a break  with  traditional  wave  of  doing 

years#of  thrHiddla^!*^^  t0Wn#  W?r*  born  ln  Europe  during  the  thousand 
“Jddle  Ag!#-  chan®*  wa*  #low  b«t  it  was  also  steady  and  its 
Influence  on  the  transformation  of  European  economic  life  was  enormous. 

SSrL^nr^^merChan5*^nf  ‘H*  bitth  o£  twn#  ^oadened  the  horlsons  of 
bafchPth!!!«*!id  lJcrea,ed  5h#Jr  d«w«uds  for  new  goods.  The  Crusades  spurred 
both  these  developments  by  bringing  provincial  European  leaders  abruptly 

into  contact  with  a new  dynamic  world.  The  Crusades  helped  to  disrupt  the 
value  systems  of  the  traditional  European  nobility.  They  also  helped  a number 

2LC£  Sfhl#tV**  *tarted  giving  them  their  first  economic  sM K.  sTnll 
the  traditional  ways  were  being  undermined.  ly 

Another  factor  working  for  change  was  the  development  of  larger  political 
units.  A powerful  economic  society  requires  a stable  and  broad  political 

central la«d*in  l°th  Sf  16th  centuries,  political  power  was  once  again 
?*"trjii*ed  i“  Europe.  The  new  central  governments  abolished  local  tolls 

l **Vt  c?lnage»  d®v«loped  standard  weights  and  measures,  andeven 
p omoted  manufacturing.  European  nations  financed  voyages  of  exploration 

which  eventually  linked  the  whole  world  into  one  vast  market.  The  discoveries 
abroad  flooded  Europe  with  gold  and  silver  to  form  the  basis  of  a new  colnses 

wldtned  the  horlsons  ©f  Europeans  and  increased  the  demands  for  new* 
goods  borne  from  all  the  world  in  the  holds  of  the  new  sailing  ships. 

ilh!!.fhe!Vhail8e8Mltillftrant  m,rchanti»  towns.  Crusades  and  the  growth  of 
•tstes— were  plainly  visible.  Changes  in  attitude  were  not,  and 
yet  they  were  equally  important.  Perhaps  the  most  vital  ones  took  place  in 

“!dleVal  church  had  di>*PPVOved  off  the  accuLl^ion  of  m^ey; 
passed  laws  against  usury  and  minimised  the  Importance  of  life  on  earth  Tho 

°*  *5*  ,lxt,,nth  century  brought  an  easentlally  dlffbr- 
5°  worldXy  work  *nd  t0  "°n*y  ■eking.  Rather  than  regarding 
“tlvlty  “ v*in  *nd  dnful,  Calvlnlata,  for  axampla,  approved  of  the 
llf  °**hl*  "Of W end  even  looked  on  It  aa  a kind  of  Index  of  the  worth  of  a 

thui  JZiTrr*!  "•rch*nt  « *««y  «en,  not  an  evil  one.  Calvinlm 

thui  provided  a value  lyitn  which  eneouraged  the  gaining  of  wealth. 

^,..*?dlt^on  to  *nfor*in8  * Uf.  dedicated  to  gaining  wealth,  the  Calvlnlata 
*#w  ctdtudee  toward,  the  use  of  wealth.  Throughout  noat  of  the 
Middle  Agea  exceae  aonay  had  baen  uaed  for  fighting,  for  lavleh  dlaplay  and 

«Ilth°.h^^  “ But  th‘  arpted^that  extra 

wealth  ahould  be  ueed  for  productive  purpoaea.  Ihatead  of  (pending  woney  for 

plimti**  * th*3r  *P*nt  4t  t#  buy  n,w  "ccM***  and  to  build  new 

change,  which  we  have  been  deacrlblng  helped  to  bring  about  the  paynent 
d“**  i”  5 th*  M1<,dxc  Agea  wmc  feudal  payMnt*  had  be.n’ln 

— — b!!Ih?U  #f  vh,,t*  *°  "CCT  chlckana.  Gradually  theta  require* 

■ante  were  changed  lnt.  aoney  payMnte.  A number  of  caui.a  (purred  thto  vtui 
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dtvclopnme.  Th«  growing  urban  demand  for  food  brought  caeh  to  the  eountrytide. 
*5  th*  tlnej  th*  nobility  looked  for  Increasing  atorea  of  money  to  buy  ' 

S Jd,nln*  v«]fi«ty  of  goode  which  merehante  brought  to  their  manor  a.  So*  ' 
8“*  ^,c!'“8*p^nM  lnki  J to  fixed  cash  paymenta.  Xhen  eama 
which  eventually  undermined  the  economic  position  of  much  of  the 

tay  ^•onfthSr-*0"  °t  * "?U  WH?  had  ftxed  re““  £™d  “het  he  could 
buy  only , one- third  aa  much  goods  aa  hla  ancestors  had  purchaaed  with  the  same 

amount  of  money.  At .the  aama  time,  the  merchants  and  bankers  were  becoming 

? gradually ^ the  social  status  of  merchanta,  bankers  and  manufacturers 

mdklngt  Shat  **  the  old  landed  nobility  fell.  A social  revolution  was  in  the . 

V 

®n®™I'c  org«nl,«otlOn  of  Europe  was  being  transformed.  In  the 
10th  century  most  Europeans  seldom  used  money  to  buy  or  sell  goods.  By  the 
17th  century  economic  transactions  Involving  money  held  the  entire  economy 
together.  Moreover,  the  economic  side  of  life  began  to  be  separated  from  the 
aoclal  customs  with  which  it  had  once  been  so  closely  connected.  Previously 
economic  activity  had  been  tied  up  with  all  sorts  of  political  and  social  * 
obligations  both  on  manors  and  In  guilds.  As  the  economy  was  monetised  "labor" 

^«r  lr^"'!hf  rrC'?/^0"w,OCU1  r«Utl*>*  *nd  • cosmodtty  - like 

wool  or  Iron-  which  could  be  bought  and  sold  on  the  market . 

The^ nature  o£  1“d  «»d  espltal  were  also  transformed.  Formerly  people  thought 
of .land  **  • 'territory  of  a great  lord,  as  something  which  gave  him  his  status 
and  hia  subsistence.  By  the  16th  century 9 an  estate  which  had  once  been 
treasured  for  political  power  and  status  became  a property  with  a market  price 
available  for  any  number  of  uses.  A new  attitude  also  developed  toward  capital. 

Wl!5t  tx5ra  fund#  had  onc«  b««n  «»«d  for  lavish  display,  they  were  now  used  to 
produce  further  goods.  Instead  of  measuring  wealth  in  castlos  and  golden 
goblets,,  men  began  to  measure  wealth  in  pounds  or  llvres.  All  these  changes 
signify  that  the  economic  aspect  of  life  was  being  recognised  as  soemthlne 
quite  separate  from  the  social  or  political  aspects.  * . 

°f  foudal  life  was  the  enclosure  movement, 

, 13th  century,  some  landowners  begad  to  put  fences  around  the 

land  which  had  previously  been  used  as  pasture  for  the  animals  belonging  to 
ell  the  peasants  on  the  manor.  The  new  enclosed  fields  were  used  to  grace 
she&p  because  a rising  demand  for  woolen  cloth  made  this  enterprise  profitable. 
The  process  of  enclosures  want  on  in  England  for  more  than  six  centuries.  On 
int Procoeded  at  a slower  pace,  Everywhere  it  brought  landlords 
idthin  the  market  and  it  ruthlessly  pushed  peasants  and  tenants  off  the  land. 
Driven  from  the  country  to  the  new  towns  and  cities,  they  eventually  became 
part  of  the  urban  lebor  force.  Xn  this  way  the  monetisation  of  feudal  life 
helped  to  develop  an  essential  ingredient  of  Industrialisation,  a landless 
proletariat  available  to  work  for  wages  to  earn  a living, 

Xn 
the 
to 


{1“  ***•  tcoll?*ic  yit##  WM  ww  bX  tradition  and  by  command.  Xn 
modern  worldf,  a new  method  of  controlling  society  * the  market  emerged 
replace  cradition  and  command  as  the  domlnant  force  In  econosdc  ^llfe.  But 


; ! 


■ «'< 


the  market  la  intangible;  it  cannot  he  touched  and  it  cannot  be  seen. 
Essentially  the  market  la  a pattern  of  social  behavior.  It  la  the  urge  to 
obtain  the  largest  Income  possible  by  making  the  beat  bargain  In  the  market 

PlllCCe 


In  a market  economy,  everything  la  for  sale  and  the  terms  of  sale  are  vital 
to  everyday  living.  The  wages  a man  gets  for  selling  his  labor  determine 
the  level  at  which  he  can  live.  A good  bargain  for  a landlord  or  a capitalist 
can  spell  riches  while  a bad  one  caii  ruin  him.  This  new  market  orientation 
forced  men  to  follow  their  economic  self  Interest.  With  a drive  to  maximice 
Income,  it  was  possible  to  encourage  men  to  enter  or  leave  various  industries 

in*  or  fower*n8  the  rewards  offered.  If  the  society  needed  more  iron 
mills,  the  market  mechanism  raised  the  rewards  for  land,  labor  and  capital  by 
making . it  possible  to  make  high  profits.  In  the  same  way,  by  lowering  profits 
In  an  industry,  society  could  snlft  resources  out  of  one  line  of  work  and 
Into  another.  Thus  the  market  provided  a tool  by  which  society  could  allocate 


The  allocation  of  economic  resources  through  the  market  required  mobility. 

Men  who  were  mobile  could  not  be  tied  to  the  land  like  the  serfs  In  the  Middle 
Ages.  If  resources  were  to  be  mobile,  the  guilds  could  no  longer  maintain 
control  over  how  much  eich  of  Its  members  could  produce.  Mobility  meant  that 
any  Job  in  any  Industry  was  now  open  to  all  comers.  As  a result,  competition 
appeared.  No  longer  was  each  Industry  a protected  place  where  a few  gulldsmen 
could  keep  others  out.  Now  any  worker  and  any  employer  could  be  driven  from 
N**  Jo®  hy  a competitor  who  could  do  it  more  efficiently.  Thus  competition 
provided  an  essential  safeguard  to  the  whole  society  by  assuring  everyone  that 
goods  would  be  produced  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Thus  the  market  began  to 
determine  how  goods  were  going  to  be  produced.  It  also  determined  what  goods 
were  to  be  produced.  In  pre-market  economies,  either  tradition  or  the  conuands 
of  rulers  always  answered  the  "whatM  question.  But  In  the  market  economy,  the 
demands  of  everyone  determine  what  la  to  be  produced.  The  wants  In  a society 
are  expressed  by  millions  of  orders  placed  in  the  market  by  everyone  who  has 
money  to  buy.  As  these  orders  enter  the  market  they  affect  the  price  of  goods. 

price  and  consequent  profit  determines  the  allocation  of  resources 
Which  in  turn  determines  what  will  be  produced.  In  this  way  the  market  society 
catapulted  the  consumer  into  a position  where  he  could  determine  what  goods 
would  be  produced  for  the  market.  Government,  by  placing  orders  for  goods 
with  money  raised  by  taxes,  did  determine  to  some  degree  what  was  going  to  be 
produced,  but  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  economic  decisions,  the  consumer 
became  sovereign..  Thus  a new  economic  system  was  bom.  By  1750  most  economic 

j in,, Great  Britain  ciere  being  made  in  the  market.  Let  us  examine  the 

implications  of  this  statement. 

In  a free  market  economy  the  demands  of  consumers  with  money  to  buy  goods 
largely  determine  what  is  produced.  Iii  an  attempt  to  make  profits,  businessmen 
produce  the  goods  and  services  which  consumers  want.  In  order  to  make  profit, 
businessmen  produce  as  efficiently  as  possible.  If  their  profits  are  large, 
other  businessmen  will  enter  the  Industry  in  order  to  share  this  prosperity 

and  the  resulting  competition  will  lower  prices  and  drive  out  inefficient 
producers. 
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Tht  profit;  Motive  under  competitive  pressures  such  so  these  largely  determines 
how  goods  are  produced,  that  is9  with  what  kinds  of  machinery 9 how  much  labor 
and  so  forth.  If  one  employer  finds  a more  profitable  mix  of  natural 9 capital 
and  human  resources,  other  employers  must  imitate  him  or  be  driven  out  of 
v**i?**i-^J  ®£  competition.  In  the  sane  way  business  Institutions 

fuW0!!/?!!  c!'*ngt-  Alt  tht  corP°r4te  form  of  management  his  advantages  over^ 
the  individual  proprietorship,  businessmen  will  embrace  it* 

d;t?w,lnw  £or  will  be  produced.  Businessmen 

draw  natural,  capital  and  human  resources  together  to  produce  goods*  They  pay 

workers  and  to  people  who  own  raw  materlals  and  capital*  -Horn 
much  they  .pay  to  each  depends  on  the  forces  of  competition*  If  a skill  is 
scarce,  the  ffoOho^  possesses  it  will  receive  a greater  reward  than  a man  who 
hap,  only  p skill  which  he  shares  with  many  others.  A men  who  owns  a scarce 

raw  material  such  as  uranium  will  receive  more  than  a man  who  owns  a plentiful 
one, such  as  sand*  ■ - . • 


Itek*e*  in  Which  price*  rise  end  fall  in  rclctionchip  to  dcaand  link  conautr 
•pd  bustnossMan  together.  Each  teaks  to  nakc  the  beat  of  hla  own  position. 

Ih*  <"'<ManwMta  hia  price  a*  high  as  ho  can  so  a*  to  Make  as  Much  profit 
a*  possible.  The  conturatr  pay*  aa  little  aa  poaaible  in  order  to  Make  the 
lncoMt  he  Kae  received  tram  labor  or  fro*  a share  of  rent*  and  profit*  go  a* 
Mr  aa  possible.  That*  two  inter sc ting  forces  set  the  Market  price  of  goods 
end  ossure  the  best  possible  goods  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible  price 

Ik«  (oritoli|  analysis  rest*  upon  several  vital  assuMptiotos.  The  pur*  Market 
aaehanlaa  will  work  well  only  if  three  essential  eondltion*  are  present.  • 

They  •ret  *• 

*>•*•  must  be  • large  nwmber  of  producers  of  identical  or 
closely  substitutable  products. 


£•  Mo  one  producer  can  become  large  enough  to  be  able  to  Influence 
the  market  price  of  a product  by  holding  his  goods  off  the 
* market  or  by  offering  them  for  sale  at  any  moment; 

3.  There  must  be  freedom  of  exit  and  entry  into  the  industry* 

Mhen  idle  market  economy  was  developing  in  the  West  most  industries  met  these 
ttiree  conditions.  Mince  technology  was  %o  primitive,  most  Industry  wis  small* 
Often  master  workmen  tolled  by  themselves  or  employed  only  a very  few  Journey* 
ibsn  and  apprentices*  Nowhere  could  one  large  manufacturer  dominate  an  entire 
Industry  to  the  extent  tht  he  could  influence  market  price*  The  typical 
industry,  such  - the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth,  had  thousands  of  independent 
entrepreneurs  involved  in  it* 
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To  o marked  degree,  these  men  made  Identical  or  closely  substitutable  products* 
One  piece  of  woolen  cloth  could  easily  substitute  for  another  of  the  same 
length  and  width*  The  vast  variety  of  brand  names  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
had  not  yet  developed;  they  are  a product  of  mass  production  and  of  large* 
scale  advertising*  Hence,  no  man  could  obtain  the  advantages  of  a monopoly 
because  a host  of  competitors  was  always  ready  to  rush  in  to  hie  business* 


Finally,  except  for  certain  monopolies  established  by  seme  of  the  mercantilist 
governments,  entry  into  industries  was  quite  free*  Legally,  men  could  start 
businesses  if  they  wanted  to*  Since  business  was  small  scale,  no  enormous 
collections  of  capital  were  required*  Primitive  technology  and  simple  forms 
of  business  organisations  presented  few  serious  problems  to  an  aspiring  antra* 
preneur*  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  most  business  In  England 
met  the  prerequisites  of  a purely  competitive  economic  system* 

Even  in  these  early  days,  however,  government  continued  to  make  some  economic 
decisions*  Government  taxed  money  away  from  cltisens  and  reallocated  it  for 
a number  of  purposes*  Government  used  it  for  collective  wants  such  as  police 
protection  and  national  defense*  Government  redistributed  income  by  maintain* 
ing  poor  houses  for  families  which  could  not  earn  enough  on  the  market  to 
, sustain  life*  The  purely  free  market  never  existed  in  fact* 


Even  as  the  market  economy  emerged,  the  industrial  revolution  picked  up  speed 
in  England*  As  a result  of  new  technology  and  new  business  methods,  giant 
firms  large  enough  to  Influence  the  market  price  of  products  grew  up*  Huge 
accumulations  of  Capital  eventually  became  necessary  in  industries  such  as 
steel*  With  these  developments,  government  once  again  stepped  in  to  control 
economic  abuses  and  to.  reallocate  a larger  and  larger  share  of  tha<  national 
income*  The  forces  of  tradition  played  a smaller  role  with  each  passing 
decade*^ 


In  democratic  countries,  the  reassertlon  of  some  command  decisions  did  not 
put  the  economic  system  right  back  where  it  started*  In  the  first  place,  the 
role  of  tradition  is  much  smaller  in  the  modern  world  than  it  was  in  the 
medieval*  But  even  more  significant,  the  command  decisions  made  in  western 
democracies  today  are  controlled  by  a democratic  electorate  and  not  by  the 
autocratic  king  or  baron*  In  our  world,  even  command  comes  from 
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stum  GnmmY  ksvouitxons 


Stating  tha  Issue 


Bar^a  evolved  slowly  f re*  tha  traditional  society  of  tha  Middle  Ages 
mv  Mint  innovative  society  of  today.  Tha  creation  of 
IS*??11*?*!  ^ emergence  of  tha  ntarkat  economy,  tha  development  of 
MtlM  atlltan,  Ml  MM  IM  chaagaa  In  aclantlflc  thinking  required 
l"wf  •*  •S*"***1  ehnngs.  These  change*  Man  clean  unaaan  by  the 
paaplawh*  beeught  the.  about.  Surely  no  ana  In  lurope  realised 
■**  “V  **•*•»■  the  process  of  developing  a Modern,  Market  economy 
***  they  freed  a serf,  granted  protection  to  a town,  atarted  a 
CMItll  MtltfVlMi  MT  VtVdlttd  l|lllllt  KCtpttd  ril&g&oui 

jatharity.  Mont  of  these  Uttla  cnengeo,  in  and  of  itself,  created 
.55  **  ®«h»  nddteg  to  «ha  changes  that  had  gone  before 

iei  hete^eg  absorbed  in  the  changes  that  cm*  later,  accumulated 
to  the  point  ahara  a nan  acaeanic  system  had  been  created. 


Ainge  ia  net  aluaya  evolutionary,  however.  Sometimes  men  sst  out 
vim  a conscious  dssign  te  rsmake  tbs  world  in  one  foil  swoop.  Such 
endian  movements  are  called  revolution*.  One  June  20.  1789.  the 
dapntlaa  te  the  french  Batatas  General  met  in  e tennis  court  to 
.enter  en  eeth  that  they  would  net  disband  until  they  had  craatad  a 
new  eenetltntlen  fee  trance.  By  the  end  of  the  simmer  the  great 
•Mflee  ef  goveramm,  se  carefully  and  rains  takingly  constructed 
If  the  trench  hinge  from  thlllip  Augustus  te  Louis  XIV,  was 
eenpletely  destroyed  and  the  erectiee  ef  e new  structure  was  begun. 
5*  «£■*»  ef  tha  Batatas  General  and  thousands  of  other  Frenchmen 
had  deliberately  set  eat  te  rebuild  French  society  overnight. 


decide  to  do  suddenly  whet  it  bed  taken  generations 
ef  Wgllahnan  te  eccempllsk?  tfcy  were  they  not  content  to  reform  the 
gd  gwmmint  instead  ef  ectahlishing  a new  one?  What  mad#  them 
(hi*  they  had  the  right  te  do  away  with  tha  eld  aed  erect  tha  new? 
Mat  *80  the  mm  eeeiety  te  he  llhe?  The  earners  te:  theee  fseitleee 

ere  te  he  found  in  Beedinga  xmx  • XUI. 

• ^ • •’  - * * * '* 
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READING  XXXIX 

THE  REVOUITION  IN  HEN’S  MINDS 


Th«  eighteenth  century  was,  a period  of  Intellectual  foment.  Not  elnce  the 
Renaissance had  men  questioned  their  fundamental  principles  with  such  Intensity, 
The  spring  board  of  the  reexamination  of  old  Ideas  was  the  seventeenth  century 
revolution  In  science.  The  natural  scientists  demonstrated  an  orderly  unlveraa 
functioning  according  to  natural  laws.  Political  philosophers  then  began  to 
search  for  natural  laws  governing  government  and  society.  The  Ideal  society. 
they  said,  must  be  one  ruled  by  the  laws  of  nature,  much  as  the  universe  Is7 
governed  by  ehe  law  of  Universal  Gravitation.  But  what  were  the  natural  laws 
by  which  society  was  organised? 

A contemporary  of  Newton,  John  Locke,  explored  the  Idea  of  natural'  laws  tn  m, 
TWO  TREATISES  OF  COVERtMENT.  Locke  believed  that  man  had  originally  lived  in 
a state  of  nature"  In  which  he  was  completely  free.  In  the  state  of  nature 
men  had  enjoyed  certain  natural  rights,  namely,  the  right  to  life,  liberty 

Ho“ev*r,  these  rights  were  Insecure,  for  there  was  no  agency  to 
protect  Individual  men  against  those  who  would  use  their  might  to  deprive 
others  of  their  rights.  To  remove  themselves  from  this  insecure  state,  men 
had  agreed  to  a social  contract"  in  which  they  created  a society  and  a 
government  to  protect  natural  rights. 

Locke  was  a political  philosopher  In  the  employ  of  King  William,  the  English 
king  who  had  taken  power  from  James  II  in  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 

Locke  had  tried  to  justify  the  revolution  by  arguing  that  James  II  had  violated 
the  natural  rights  of  the  English  citizenry  and  in  so  doing  had  broken  the 
contract  between  the  government  and  its  citizens.  Locke  believed  that  the 
King  had  deserved  to  be  deposed  because  he  had  broken  the  contract. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  an  eighteenth  century  philosopher  and  writer  who 
also  looked  for  the  foundations  of  society  in  natural  laws.  Like  Locke,  he 
argued  that  men  had  originally  lived  in  a state  of  nature  and  that  they  had 
entered  into  a "social  contract"  to  protect  their  natural  rights.  But  here 
he  parted  company  with  Locke.  Once  people  had  agreed  to  a social  contract 
they  gave  all  their  rights  over  tq  the  control  of  the  cosnunlty.  They  agreed. 
Rousseau  said,  to  conform  to  the  "general  will"  of  the  society.  According  to 
Rousseau  the  "general  will"  was  a kind  of  ideal  representing  what  was  best  for 
the  whole  community.  Rousseau  believed  that  men  were  essentially  good  and 
that  the  general  will  which  grew  out  of  their  social  contract  could  be  trusted 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all.  All  men  in  the  community  participated  in  the 
formation  of  the  general  will,  and  once  it  was  decided  what  it  was.  all  men 
had  to  agree  to  it*  There  could  be  no  dissent. 


. £”•  ideas  of  Locke  and  Rousseau  gained  wide  currency  in  eighteenth  century 
Trance.  The  intelligentsia  discussed  their  ideas  with  the  nobles  and  the 
bourgeoisie  in  salons  held  by  the  ladles  of  Paris.  In  a typical  salon  the 


guests  would  gather  to  listen  to  end  discuss  the  ld<ss*  of  the  philosophers 
over  refreshments.  Authors  of  the  day  popularised  the  ideas  of  Locke  and 
Rousseau  by  writing  plays,  pamphlets,  encyclopaedias , and  novels.  The  bcur~ 
geoisle v who  h*d  contact  with  members  of  all  social  ranks,  passed  the  ideas 
on  to  the  lower  classes  in  the  cities.  New  city  dwellers  in  turn  spread  them 
to  those  whom  they  had  left  behind  on  the  farm.  Parish  priests  began  to  speak 

°*  5h*  ,ocial  contract  in  their  sermons.  By  these  devious  routes,  the  theories 
of  Locke  and. Rousseau  were  spread  far  and  wido. 


The  idea  of  the  social  contract  had  become  a club  with  which  to  beat  the  old. 
monarchical  regime  £n  France.  As  Frenchmen  listened  to  the  ideas  of  the 
political  philosophers  they  began  to  question  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  absolute  monarchy  res ted ® This  questioning  led  directly  to  the  revolu* 
tlon  which  destroyed  the  government  of  Louis  XIV  and  his  successors.  The 
ideas  of  Locke  and  Rousseau  became  the  new  theoretical  basis  for  constructing 
n now  govomnont  to  takt  tht  o£  *ht  old*  The  revolution  in  men's  mind*, 
therefore,,  set  the  pattern  for  much  of  what  happened  in  France  after  1789. 

As  you  read  these  selections,  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind. 


1.  On.  the  basis  of  his  theoretical  principles*  how 
would  Locke  have  criticised  the  government  of  { 

Louis  XIV?  How  would  Rousseau  have  criticised  it? 

’•  • ✓ * . / 4 . 

V V/v  *f 

.2.  What  are  the  natural  rights  of  man  according  to 
Locke?  According  to  Rousseau?  How  are  they  to 
be  protected  by  the  social  contract  according  to 
each  philosopher? 

3.  Do  you  think  Locke  favors  a democratic  or  a 
totalitarian  form  of  government?  Which  does 
. Rousseau  favor? 


OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  * 

To  understand  political  power  aright,  we  must  consider  what  condition  all  men 
are  naturally  in,  and  that  is,  a state  of  perfect  freedom  to  do  as  they  wish 
and  dispose  of  their  possessions  and  persons  as  they  think  fit,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law  of  nature,  without  asking  leave  or  depending  upon  the  w#  i 
of  Any  other  man. 


A state  also  of  equality,  in  which  no  ons  has  more  power  or  authority  than 
another^  there  being  nothing  more  evident  than  that  creatures  of  the  same 
species  and  rank  bom  to  ill  the  same  advantages  of  nature,  and  the  use  of  the 


* John  Locke,  TWO  TMATXSBS  OP  OCVBRMNT, 
and  opolliat modernised  by  idwin  Ponton 
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•am  faculties,  should  also  be  equal  to  each  other  without  subordination  or 
subjection.  ... 

» . y-  . , • • * • . 

The  state  of  nature  has  a law  of  nature  to  Severn  it,  and  reason,  which  is 
that  law,  teaches  all  mankind  who  will  but  consult  it  that,  being  all  equal 
and  independent,  no  one  ought  to  harm  another  in  his  life,  health,  liberty, 
or  possessions;  for  men  being  all  the  workmanship  of  one  omnipotent  and 
infinitely  wise  Maker;  all  the  servants  of  one  sovereign  Master,  sent  into  the 
world  by  His  order  and  about  His  business;  they  are  His  property,  whose  work- 
manship they  are,  made  to  last  during  His,  not  one  another’s  pleasure.  All 
■en  are  nati-  ally  in  that  state,  and  remain  so  till,  by  their  own  consents, 
they  make  themselves  members  of  some  political  society.  • . . 

If  man  ir  the  state  of  nature  is  as  free  as  has  been  said,  if  he  is  absolute 
lord  of  hi&  own  person  and  possessions,  equal  to  the  greatest  and  subject  to 
nobody,  why  will  he  part  with  his  freedom?  Why  will  he  give  up  this  empire, 
and  subject  himself  to  the  dominion  and  control  of  any  other  powor?  To  which 
it  is  obvious  to  answer,  that  though  in  the  state  of  nature  he  has  such  a 
right,  yet  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  very. uncertain,  and  constantly  exposed  to 
the  invasion  of  others;  for  all  being  kings  as  much  as  he,  every  man  his.  equal, 
and  most  of  them  no  strict  observers  of  equity  and  justice,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  property  he  has  in  this  state  is  very  unsafe,  very  Insecure;  and  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  he  seeks  out  and  is  willing  to  join  in  society  with 
others  who  are  already  united,,  or  have  a mind  to  unite  for  the  mutual  preserve* 
tion  of  their  lives,  liberties  and  estates,  which  I call  by  the  general  name  - 
property. 

The  great  and  chief  end,  therefore,  of  men  uniting  into  conr  ^.wealths  is  tin 
preservation  of  their  property.  ...  - 

* * ' , r 

• . .since  it  can  never  be  supposed  to  be  the  will  of  the  society  that  the 
legislature  should  be  able  to  destroy  that  which  everyone  hopes  to  secure  by 
entering  into  society,  and  for  which  the  people  submitted  themselves  to 
legislators  of  their  own  making;  whenever  the  legislators  try  to  take  away 
and  destroy  the  property  of  the  people,  or  to  reduce  them  to  slavery  under 
arbitrary  power,  they  put  themselves  into  a state  of  war  with  the  people  who 
are  thereupon  freed  from  any  further  obedience,  and  are  left  to  the  coomon 
rofuge  which  God  hath  provided  for  ali  men  against  force  and  violence.  When- 
soever,  therefore,  the  legislature  shall  break  this  fundamental  rule  of  society, 
and  either  by  ambition,,  fear,  folly,  or  corruption,  try  to  grasp  themselves, 
qr  put  into  the  hands  of  any  other,  an  absolute  power  ever  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  estates  of  the  people,  by  this  breach  of  trust  they  forfeit  the  power  the 
people  had  put  into  their  hands  for.  quite  contrary  ends,  and  it  is  the  privilege 
of  people,  who  have  a right  to  resume  their  original  liberty,  to  establish  a 
new  legislature  and  provide  for  their  own  safety  and  security.  What  l have 
said  hare  concerning  the  legislature  in  general  holds  true  also  for  the  execu™ 
feive,  who  having  a double  trust  put  in  him,  both  have  a part  in  the  leglsla* 
tura  and  to  carry  out  the  law,  acta  against  both,  whan  ha  goes  about  to  cat 
up  hit  own  arbitrary  will  as  the  law  of  the  society.  ... 
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To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  people  being  Ignorant , and  always 
discontented,  to  lay  the  foundation  of government  In  the  unsteady  opinion  and 
uncertain  humour  of  the  people.  Is  to  expope  It  to  certain  ruin;  and  ho 
government  will  be  able  long  to  subsist.  If  the  people  may  set  up  a new 
legislature  whenever  they  take  offense  at  the  old  one.  To  this  I answer,  quite 
the  contrary.  People  are  not  so  easily  got  out  of  their  old  forms,  as  some 
are  apt  to  suggest.  . . .The  slowneos  of  the  people  to  quit  their  old  constitu- 
tions has.  In  the  many  revolutions  which  have  been  seen  In  this  kingdom,  in 
this  and  former  ages,  still  kept  us  to,  o'r,'  after  some  interval  of  fruitless 

attempts,  still  brought  us  back  again  to  our  old  legislature  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons. 

/ * • * • . n. 

But  It  will  be  said,  this  hypothesis  may  lead  to  frequent  rebellion.  To  which 
1 answer.  .. , such  revolutions  happen  not  upon  every  little  mismanagement  In 
public  affairs.  . . .But  If  a long  train  of  abuses,  prevarications  and  artifices 
all  tending  the  same  way,  make  the  design  visible  to  the  people,  they  cannot 
but  feel  trtiat  they  lie  under,  and  see  whither, they  are  going;  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  iihould  then  rouse  themselves,  and  endeavor  to  put  the 
rule  into,  such  hands  which  may  secure*  to  them  j the  end  for  which . government  was 
at  first  erected. 


THE  SOCIAL  CONTRACT  * 

• * * * * 

1 assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  mankind  at  some  time  reached  a point 
when  the  disadvantages  of  remaining  in  a state. of  nature  outweighed  the 
advantages.  Under  these  conditions,  the  ‘original  state  of  nature  could  no 

longer  endure.  The  human  race  would  have  perished  if  it  had  not  changed  its 
ways.  *'  ■ 

Hen,  being  human,  cannot  develop  new  powers.  But  they  can  unite  and  control 
, the  powers  they  already  have.  Hen  in  the  state  of  nature  could  get  together, 
pooling  their  strength  in  a way  that  would  permit  them  to  meet  any  challenge. 
They  had  to  learn  to  work  together  under  central  direction.  ‘ 

A real  concentration  of  human  powers  could  be  brought  about  only  as  the  result 
of  an  agreement  among  individual  men.  But  each' individual  man  relies  on  his 
own  strength  and  his  own  freedom  of  action  to  protect  and  preserve  himself. 

How  can . he  limit  his  strength  and  his  freedom  of  action  without  injuring  him- 
self and  neglecting  to  care  for  his  own  affairs? 

Some  form  of  association  mus  ; be-  found' which  can  rally  the  whole  community 
for  the  protection  of  the  person  and  property  of  each  of  its  citizens  in  such 
a way  that ^ each  man,  because  he  is  a voluntary  member  of  the  association, 
renders  obedience  to  his  own  will  and  hence  remains  as'  free  as  he  was  before. 


* Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  THE  SOCIAL  CONTRACT,  Genevas  Marc-Mlchel  Bousquet, 
1776.  Translated  and  adapted  by  Edwin  Fenton. 
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That  is  the  basic  problem  solved  by  the  social  contract. 

The  provisions  of  the  social  contract,  lire  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
act  (of  association)  in  such  a way  that  the  least  modification >111  render 
them  invalid.  Even  though  the  teriw.  of  association  may  never  have  been 
formally  accepted  In  open  meeting,  they  aye  everywhere  the  same  and  universally 
recognised.  If  the  soc lal.  contract  were  in  any  way  broken  by  anyone,  then 
ejeh  individual  could  at  once  resume  all  the  rights  which  were  his  in  the 
state  of  nature.  He  would  regain  his  natural  liberty  by  losing  the  liberty 
of  the  social  contract  for  which  He  originally  gave  up  his  freedom of  action. 

The  esicnce  of  the  social  contract  can  be  stated  simply:  each  individual 
surrenders  his  rights  without  reservation,  all  are  equal.  And  because  all 

lfc  to  •v«ryone,s  Interest  to  make  life  pleasant  for  his  fellows. 

Since  all  rights  have  been  surrendered  to  the  community  without  reservation, 
no  one  has  any  claim  against  the  group.  If  any  rights  were  left  to  individuals 

and  no  one  was  given  authority  to  decide  between  individual  rights  and  the 

public  good,  then  each  man  w?u!d  try  to  extend  the  scope  of  these  rights  he 

ThU  would  «e«"  chat  a atata  of  nature 

still  existed.  All  rights  must  be  surrendered;  hone  may  be  reserved.  . . . 

The  heart  of  the  idea  of  the  social  contract  may  be  stated  simply:  Each  of 
us^ places  his  person  and  authority  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  general 
will;  and  the  group  receives  each  individual  as  an  indivisible  part  of  the 

VllQl6s  t so# 

In  order  that  the  aoclal  contract  nay  not  bit  a mere  empty  frrmule.  avarvona 
*****  understand  that  any  Individual  who  refutes  to  obey  tha  general  will  aaiat 
be  forced  by  hit  fallows  to  do  so.  Thls  ls  a way  of  saylna  that  It  may  bo 

toCth"wlll°of0In  * t#  ***  <r**s  In  this  caaa  bain,  obedience 
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: fr:  . ‘'v  READING  XL  -t  . , 

CRITICISMS  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME 

The  old  regime  of  the  French  monarchy  fell  before  the  revolution  which  rocked 
France  in  1789.  A financial  crisis,  growing  dissent  among  all  classes,  a 
degenerating  economy  combined  with  indecisive  administration  brought  on  the 
stormy  upheaval.  With  the  absolute  monarchy  destroyed,  Frenchmen  set  out  to 
rebuild  their  government  and  their  society.  But  what  foarm  was  it  to  take? 

, °H  hlf  What  new  institutions  and  ideals  would  be  erected 

in  their  placet  . 


Before  the  evolution  swept  France,  criticism  of  the  old  regime 
steadily.  This  criticism  attacked  the  injustices  and  the 
the  revolutionists  wished  to  abolish.  These  attacks  by 


had  mounted 
that 
provide 


• .*ysvr>?»  ■ 

*•  *'i**.i f}***  . P>.  i Vt  .> ;?  * 
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22?iV*  J'^itorfan'*  cen  construct  conclusions  ebout 

®he  French  revolutlonsrles  wished  to  change  In  the  old  reel  we  and  Wut 
hraire  new  world  they  wished  to  estsbllsh  In  itisteed?  * “ ** 

XMdlng  XL  contains  excerpts  from  journals,  letters,  memoirs,  end  dlerles 
which  contain  critic  Isas  of  the  French  government  end  society.  As  you  reed 
*^••0  selections,  keep  tfhe  following  questions  In  mind* 


1.  Whet  aspects  of  the  old  regime  do  the  critics  wish 
to  change?  Whet  reasons  do  they  give  for  wentlnt 
to  change  them? 

2.  Whet  relationships  cen  you  discover  between  the 
abuses  of  the  old  regime  end  the  absolutist 
government  of  Louis  XZV? 

3e  Do  you  think  any  of  the  critics  had  read  Locke 
and  Rousseau?  What  relationships  can  you  dls* 
cover  between  the  Ideas  of  the  critics  and  the 
growth  of  scientific  thought,  the  development 
of  Parliament,  the  emergence  of  the  market 
economy,  and  the  Ideas  of  the  Renaissance? 

4.  What  criticisms  do  the  foreign  travelers  In 
France  level  at  the  old  regime?  What  relation- 
ship do  these  criticisms  have  to  their  frame 
of  reference? 


AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  VIEWS  OF  FRANCE'S  ILLS  * 

From  1785  to  1789,  Arthur  Young,  an  Engl* eh  writer  on 
. , agricultural  topics,  traveled  through  Fi  ce  aiid  kept 
• Journal  of  what  he  saw  there.  He  freely  recorded  his 
impressions  and  compared  France  with  his  own  country. 

"7®  Journal  has  become  a valuable  source  of  infomation 
concerning  .the  Ills  of  France  In  this  period. 

View  the  chateau.  . .This  edifice  Is  a considerable  one,  built  by  the  present 

2ld  th!£U  rr?  !*•"  h*  «“  during  .lght  yaara, 

thank,  to  that  banlahraant,  tha building  want  nobly;  th.  body  of  tho 

house  done,  and  the  detached  wings  almost  finished.  But  as  soon  as  the 

aantanca  v«.  ravaraed,  tha  duk.  yantto  Par  la.  and  ha.  not  ba.n  hart  alnca, 

now  atanda  aetll.  It  la  ehua  that  banlataant  alona  will 

forco  tho  branch  nobility  to  axacuta  what  th.  Bngll.li  do  for  ploaaura-racldo 

e^*lr  ,,lt*t«l-  Thara  la  ona  aagnlflcaot  clrcuautanca,  an 
•lagant  and  apaeloua,  thaatar;  It  fill#  ona  bf  tha  vinga.  . . . 

* Arthur  Young,  TRAVBLS  IK  PRANCg  DDRIMB  THE  TBARg  17S7.1788.1789. 

Mlaa Bathan-ldwarda,  ad.  (Gaorga  gall  and  8ona,  Loodont  1892)  pp.  14.154, 
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October  13*  1787  One  opinion  pervaded  the  whole  company , that  they  are  on 
the  eve  of  some  great  revolution  in  the  government:  That  everything  poitits 
to  it:  The  confusion  in  the  finances  is  great;  with  a deficit  impossible 
to  provide  for  without  the  states«general  of  the  kingdom,  yet  no  ideas  formed 
of  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  their  meeting:  no  minister  existing, 
or  to  be  looked  to  in  or  out  of  power,  with  such  decisive  talents  as  to 
promise  any*  * * remedy*  * * * prince  on  the  throne,  with  excellent  dispositions 
but  without  the  resources  of  mind  that  could  govern  in  such  a moment  without 
ministers:  a court  burled  in  pleasure  and  dissipation;  and  adding  to  the 
distress  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  be  placed  in  a more  Independent  situation, 
• • *a  great  ferment  amongst  all  ranks  of  man  who  are  eager  for  some  change, 
without  knowing  what  to  look  to,  or  to  hope  for:  and  a strong  leaven  of 
liberty,  increasing  every  hour  since  the  American  revolution;  altogether  form 
a combination  of  circumstances  that  promise  e're  long  to  ferment  into  motion, 
if  some  master  hand  of  superior  talents,  and  inflexible  courage,  is  not  found 
at  the  helm  to  guide  events.  Instead  of  being  driven  by  them* 

October  20*  1787  To  the  £cole  Milltalre,  established  by  Louis  XV  for  the 
education  of  140  youths,  the  sons  of  the  nobility;  such  establishments  are 
equally  ridiculous  and  unjust*  To  educate  the  son  of  a man  who  cannot  afford 
the  education  himself,  is  a gross  injustice,  if  you  do  not  secure  a situation 
1**  1^*  answerable  to  that  education,  because  nothing  but  merit  ought  to  give 
that  security*  . . .You  educate  the  children  off  men  who  are  well  able  to  give 
the  education  themselves,  you  tax  the  people  who  cannot  afford  to  educate 
their  children,  in  order  to  ease  those  who  can  well  afford  the  burden;  and 
in  such  institutions,  this  is  sure  to  be  the  case*  • • • 


Nothing  can  exceed  the  complaints  made*  • • under  this  head.  They  speak  of 
dispensation  of  justice  in  the  manorial  courts  {courts  which  were  run  by 
the  nobles  on  their  estates.  Independently  of  the  national  government)  as 
comprising  every  species  of  despotism:  the  districts  indeterminate-appeals 

endless-irreconcilable  to  liberty  and  prosperity— and  Irrevocably  proscribed 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public ••augmenting  litigations— favoring  every  species 
of  chicane— ruining  the  parties— not  only  by  the  enormbus  expenses  on  the 
most  petty  objects,  but  by  a dreadful  loss  of  time*  The  judges  coononly 
Ignorant  pretenders,  who  hold  their  courts  in  cabarets  (taverns),  and  are 
almost  absolutely  dependent  on  the  seigneurs  (lords  of  the  manor  or  estate), 
in  consequence  of  their feudal  powers*  . . 


Zn  passing  through  many  French  provinces,  X was  struck  with  the  various  and 
heavy  complaints  of  the  farmers  and  the  little  proprietors  of  the  feudal 
gtlivincts , with  the  weight  of  which  their  industry  was  burdened;  but  X could 
not  then  conceive  of  the  multiplicity  of  shackles  Which  kept  them  poor  and 
dtpriiiidi  X understood  it  better  afterwards  from  the  conversations  and' 
complaints  off  some  of  the  grands  seigneurs  (nobles)*  * *and  X then  learned 
that  the  principle  rental  of  meny  estates  consisted  of  services  and  feudal 
tenures,  by  the  baneful  inf lueace  of  which  the  industry  of  the  people  was 
almost  exterminated*  * t v.-* 


o 
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IHK  KAtVU  Of  THE  GOVUtHNEKI  «% 

* 

4«  8tMl,  tha  daujhtar  of  Mackar,  Lout*  XVI's 
finance  alnlitir,  pubtlsSiad  a voluac  of  Conaldaratima 
«•  tba  Revolution  after  It  van  .all  over.  She  was  1 

antasoolatlc  tomri  pra-ravolutlonarv  Franca, 
■"*  ?ara  aba  tall*  what  v«*  to  blaaa  for  tba  cantata 
of  tha  Revolution. 


, . - , ‘ ■ * a . * • 

th«  Queen  of  Franco,  Marl#  Antoinette,  was  ona  of  tha  Most  salable  and 
traclous  porsono  avar  to  alt  on  tha  throne.  There  was  no  reason  that  tha 
French  should jiot  continue  to  love  her,  for  the  had  done  nothing  to  lose 

2#:Ll0!!*  *!?  personal  character  of  the  Queen  and  King  were  thus  worthy 
of  i^f faction;  hiit  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  French  goveranent,  aa  tha 
centuries  had  aade  it,  proooted  such  evil  that  even  the  virtues  of  tha  aon- 
•£2>  disappeared  in  the  vact  nunbar  of  abuses  with  which  they  ware  surrounded. 

2*th!*22i»*i!*1  thf  J**  • P°Utlcal  refona,  the  personal  characteristics 

•or  the  Monarch  are  not  enough  to  stop  the  Moveatnts  for  change.  An  unhappy 

chance  placed  the  reign  of  tails  XVI  In  a period  In  which  great  talents  and 
great  Inspirations  were  necessary  to  struggle  with  the  spirit  of  the  century, 
spirit"**  (nhich  would  have  been  better)  a reasonable  coaproalse  with  that 


THE  COURT  ** 

Renf-Louls  da  Voyar,  Marquis  d'Argenson,  though  a noble- 
Man  who  l(loved  both  royalty  and  the  people1*  and  though 
“•had  bean  tha  King's  foreign  Minister,  was  particularly 
yehSMcnt  In  his  crlticlsa  of  pre-revolutionary  France  during 
.the  reign  of  Louis  XF.  Hare,  in  one  of  his  more  virulent 
passages,  ha  squarely  places  the  blaaa  for  France's  Ills 

iipon  the  courtiers  at  Versailles  who  surrounded  the  King 

. and  Queen.  ^ 

The  court!.  The  court!  In  that  single  word  lies  ail  the  nation's  Misfortunes. 
The,  court  has  bacoMi  the  national  senate.  The  lowest  valet  of  Versailles 
JJ1  a senator}  the  ladles  in  waiting  are  part  of  the  goveruMsnt.  If 

“°  50t  c®s®«w>»^Rhay  at  least  prevent  the  execution  of  laws  and  regula- 

ff  *nflueoce,  there  are  no  longer  any  laws,  regulations, 
or  authorlties.  It  will  be  even  worse  when  It  la  a question  of  reforns  In 
the  state,  and  when  these  reforns  are  l«perative.  Bvery  Minister  tranbles 
before  aone  valets  end  bow  auch  truer  this  is  when  a favorite  has  great 

Influence,  when  the  neater  la  too  kind  and  too  weak  to  deal  with  those  about 
nia  o a a. 


* Map,  fa.  8 tool. 

Bavolutlna  jfe 

“ « iwMi  ttHu. 


translation, 
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Zt  It  tht  court  that  corrupts  the  mortis  of  the  nation  by  its  luxury,  its 
extravagance,  its  artificial  manners,  its  ignorance,  and  its  intrigue.  All 
places,  positions,  and  grades  in  the  army  go  to  the  courtiers  through  favorit- 
ism. Thera  is  no  longer  any  attempt  to  rise  by  merit. 

> r * . . • 


In  the  finances  everything  is  sold;  all  the  money  of  the  provinces  goes  to 
Paris  never  to  return;  all  the  people  go  there  to  make  fortunes  by  intrigue. 

. . .Justice  cannot  be  administered  with  integrity*  the judges  fear  the  grandees, 
and  base  their  hopes  only  upon  favor.  Zn  short  the  king  no  longer  reigns,  and  * 
he  disregards  even  the  virtues  that  he  has.  . 


Those  are  the  fruits  of  the  establishment  by  Louis  XIV  o*  a capital  at 
Versailles  expressly  for  the  court.  He  was  still  powerful  and  gave  authority 
to  his  ministers.  But  these  are  not  supported  under  Louis  XV,  who  distrusts 
thsm  and  prefers  his  courtiers  and  his  favorite.  There  is,  as  a result, 
anarchy.  Favor  smans  influence,'  end  the  possession  of  favor  is  more  important 
than  the  rights  of  authority.  , 


AN  AMERICAN'S  VIEWS  * 

Thomas  Jefferson  was,  in  1789,  America's  ambassador  to 
France.  Though  this  account  is  obviously  colored  by 
Jefferson's  own  particular  American  point  of  view,  it 
nonetheless  is  valuable  as  a clue  for  assessing  the 
blame  for  France's  ills. 


Nor  should  we  wonder  at  this  pressure  (for  a Constitution)  when  we  consider 
the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under  which  this  people  were  ground  to  powder: 
when  we  pass  in  review  the  weight  of  their  taxes,  and  when  the  inequality 
of  their  distribution;  the  oppression  of  the  tithes,  the  tellies,  the  corvees. 
the  gabelles,  the  farms  and  the  barriers;  the  shackles  on  commrce  by  mSSp^ 
olles;  on  Industry  by  guilds  and  corporations;  on  the  freedom  of  conscience, 
of  thought  and  of  speech;  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  censorship,  and  cf 
the  person  by  letfcrss  do  cachet  J/ ; the  cruelty  of  the  criminal  code  generally; 
the  atrocities  of  the  rack;  the  venality  of  Judges  and  their  partiality  to 
the  rich;  the  monopoly  of  military  honors  by  the  rich;  the  queen,  the  prlnc%is 
and  the  court;  the  prodigalities  of  pensions;  and  the  riches,  luxury, 
indolence,  and  immorality  of  the  clergy.  Surely  under  such  a mesa  of  misrule 
end  oppression,  a people  might  Justly  press  for  thorough  refeimetlon,  and 

even  might  dismount  their  roughshod  riders,  and  leave  them  to  walk  on  their 
own  legs. 


* Thomas  Jefferson,  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  (New  Yorks  1856),  Vol.  X,  p.  86. 

. % * 

1/  vas  a warrant  for  arrest.  The  king  or  a noble  could 

issue  one,  the  person  would  then  be  arrdsted  and  putin  prison  without 
a trial.  " • : - ' ’«/••••  •.  -?  "w.  V V 
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A LIST  ft  GRIEVANCES  * 

• 

When  Louis  XVI  cslltd  tht  Estates  General  in  1789  he 
asked  the  various  election  districts  to  draw  up  a list 
•*  their  grievances  and  suggested  reforms.  The  follow- 
ing  selection  from  one  of  these  "Cahlers"  as  they  were 
celled,  gives  further  evidence  of  what  changes  the 
french  people  wanted  to  asks  in  their  government. 

1.  Th«  dapuCiM  of  tho  co— ona  of  Chi*  city  will  bo  tnateuctod  to  promt 
tholr  doolroo  for  the  lupprrolon  of  the  misting  eototeo  of  tha  province 
•tic  tht  dreving  up  of  • ntv  constitution  with  fret  end  equal  ruprasenta* 
tion»  And  to  accomplish  this  a general  assembly  of  the  three  orders 
will  be  requested.  The  deputies  are  to  protest  against  the  constitution 
of  the  present  regime. 

3.  A declaration  of  the  righto  of  aan  and  the  cltlsen. 

4.  Liberty  of  the  press  and  the  security  of  publications. 

5*  lettres  da  cachat  and  every  arbitrary  act  prejudicial  to 

the  liberty  of  the  cltlsen. 

13.  . . .in  the'reassessment  of  taxes  all  those  harmful  to  ccaaerce  and 
Industry  must  be  done  away  with. 

14.  Freedom  of  perpetual  least  holders  to  free  themselves  f rom  feudal 
obligations  which  weigh  heavily  upon  them  by  means  of  m payment  of 
• • .compensation  to  their  lords. 

. • 


'*'>  READING  XLI  * 

..  */  ; ; ■ : ■ . ■ ■ ....  . , : . ....  . .*  ,,  • . 

— * UAB1R8HX?  IN  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

A casual  student  of  history  might  get  the  inpresslon  th/it  revolutions  are  die* 
otderly,  spontaneous  affairs  without  direction  or  leadership.  The  violence  and 
suddenness  of  change  together  with  the  demolition  of  the  old  rules  and  instltu* 
tlons  do  make  revolutions  chaotic  events  • , Despite  the  confusion,  leaders  rise 
and  maintain  power  as  they  do  in  more  normal  times  to  try  to  direct  the  * 
revolution  to  a fruitful  conclusion.  < , 


A study  of  political  leadership  in  a revolutionary  situations  therefore  can 
serve  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  understanding  tha  revolution  as  a whole, 
ttudying  how  leaders  gain-  and  maintain  support  reveals  the  shifting  bases  of 
power  in  the  upheaval . Examining  their  backgrounii  reveals  the  social  movemanti 
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of  the  revolution*  An  investigation  into  the  programs  of  the  leaders  mill 
shed  light  on  the  new  principles  that  are  being  promoted* 

Reading  XLI  consists  of  four  short  biographies  of  French  revolutionary  leaders* 
These  biographies  can  be  used  to  develop  some  hypotheses  about  what  directions 
the  French  Revolution  took*  As  you  read,  therefore,  consider  the  following 
questions* 


1*  What  analytical  questions  would  you  ask  to  analyse 
leadership  in  the  French  Revolution? 

2*  What  kind  of  man  were  the  four  leaders?  What 
similarities  do  you  notice  in  the  way  they 
achieved  power?  Zn  their  social  backgrounds? 

In  their  programs? 

3*  What  hypotheses  could  you  develop  about  the 
political  and  social  changes  attempted  bf  the 
Revolution  from  these  biographies?  How  would 

...  you  go  about  validating  these  hypotheses? 

4*  What  relationships  can  you  discover  between  the 
leadership  patterns  of  the  French  . Revolution  and 
the  criticisms  of  the  old  regime? 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  LEADERS 
A*  le  Comte  de  Hlrabeau  (1749-17911 


Honorl  Gabriel  Requetl,  le  Comte  de  Mlrabeau,  was  born  of  noble  parents.  His 
great-grandfather,  some  sixty  years  before  his  birth,  had  purchased  the  noble 
title  with  money  his  ancestors  had  made  in  a very  successful  merchant  enterprise 
in  Marseilles*  Mlrabeau* s father  disliked  his  son  for  the  young  count  was 
disfigured  at  age  three  by  smallpox*  As  heir  to  his  father's  title,  however, 
Mlrabeau  was  educated  at  a military  school  iti  Paris  and  was  later  married  to 
• wealthy  heiress*  His  father  had  him  imprisoned  on  a lettre  de  cachet  after 
he.  had  written  a book  denouncing  despotism*  He  escaped  from  prison,  however, 
to  Switserland  and  then Holland,  where  again  he  was  apprehended  on  a lgttre 
and  put  In  prison*  He  had  been  sentenced  to  die  for  having  fled  his  earlier 
imprisonment*  He  was  released  in  1782,  however,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  a book  criticising  the. French  constitution  as  being  inflexible*  He  took 
part*  in  a law  case  and  his  denunciation  of  French  officials  once  more  forced 
h id  into  exile,  this  time  in  England  where  he  became  acquainted  with  English 
public  officials  and  the  English  cabinet  form  of  government*  He  later  sent 
his  mistress  to  obteln  a Job  for  him  in  the  French  foreign  office,  and  he  would 
. have  had  It  hadhenot  written  an  anti-government  pamphlet*  Ha  was  invited  to 
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be  a member  of  the  Assembly  ofNotsblesin  1787,  and  hoped  to  be  elected  Its 
secretary.  An  Ill-timed  pamphlet  once  again  ruined  his  chances.  Wien  the 
estates  General  was  summoned  he  tried  to  obtain  a seat  in  the  Second  Estate, 
or  noble  house.  He  was  rebuffed,  however,  so  he  rah  for  the  Third  Estate  and 

won  a seat. 

% 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  revolution,  Hirabeau  swiftly  became  one  of  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  knew  what  he  wanted— a 
government  modeled  on  that  of  England  with  the  rich  landowners  and  merchants 
in  the  saddle— and  he  was  ilie?e&re  able  to  appear  unconfused  amidst  the 
confusion.  When  the  King  trl@d  so  regain  the  confidence  of  the  Third  Estate 
by  proposing  a series  of  reforms,  Hirabeau  rallied  the  deputies  to  press  on  with 
the  revolution  with  a short  speech  reminding  them  that  the  Xing  should  take 
orders  from  them, not  the  reverse. 

Hirabeau  proposed  and  was  put  on  a committee  to  draft  a new  constitution...  He 
wanted  to  set  up  a workable  government  on  which  the  foundations  of  liberty  ‘ 
could  be  baaed.  He  hoped  to  create  a cabinet  system  with  the  ministers  of 
government  elected  from  the  legislature,  as  in  England.  But  the  theorists 
favoring  separation  of  powers  were  in  control  in  the  committee  and  Hirabeau 
could  not  win  them  to  his  point  .of  view.  The  theorlsers  spent  more  time  dis- 
cussing their  abstract  ideas  of  liberty  than  laying  the  basic  groundwork  in  a 
practical  constitution.  He  then  turned  to  the  King  and  tried  to  convince  him 
to  support  a ministerial  system  with  Hirabeau  as  prime  minister.  But  the  King 
would  have  none  of  it.  Hirabeau  then  attempted  to  persuade  the  National  Assembly 
to  appoint  him  and  other  notable  men  in  France  as  ministers,  but  it  refused.  He 
tried  to  ally  with  Lafayette  who  controlled  the  national  guard,  but  the  latter 
lacked  the  courage.  With  his  strength  sapped  due  to  his  great  exertions  and 
a rather  loose  life  in  his  youth,  Hirabeau  died  in  1791. 

d,  Maximilian  Robespierre  71758-17941 

Robespierre,  son  of  a trial  lawyer,  had  a notably  undistinguished  career  before 
the  revolution.  His  father  left  home  after  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  raised 
by  various  relatives.  He  went  to  college  in  Paris  where  he  learned  the  doctrines 
of  Rousseau  and  became  a fanatic  advocate  of  them.  Upon  graduating  from  college 
he  returned  to  his  small  home  town  of  Arras  to  practice  law.  He  was  appointed 
criminal  Judge  in  the  church  court  of  his  diocese  but  soon  resigned  for  he 
opposed  the  death  sentence.  Thereafter  he  became  a moderately  successful  trial 
lawyer.  He  joined  a literary  society  in  his  home  town  and  was  respected . there 
as  a fine  orator  and  writer.  By  virtue  of  his  writing  ability  he  was  sleeted 
as  a deputy  to  the  Estates  General. 

\ * ' ..  ' . ' 

He  wholeheartedly  supported  the  creation  of  the  National  Assembly  out  of  the 
Third  Estate  and  spoke  in  its  behalf.  As  a member  of  the  National  Assembly  ha 
did  not'  participate  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  new  constitution.  In  fact,  he 
earned  the  hatred  of  swny  of  the  deputies  for  his  inflammatory  speeches  for 
radical  measures.  Rebuffed  by  his  colleagues,  he  turned  to  making  speeches 
to  the  Parisians.  He  Joined  tbe  Jacobin  Club  and  became  one  of  Its  avowed 
leaders.  He  So  Won  the  conf idence  of  thc  Farlslsns  that  they  declared  him  one 
of  'two  "incorruptible  patriots"  of  the  revolution.  . 
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When  the  National  Assembly  disbanded  In  1791,  Robespierre  became  public 
prosecvter  °[  P®rls*  H®  s«»igned  Iron  this  post  to  publish  a Journal,  the 
p_e tense  of  the  Constitution.  In  which  he  attacked  the  governaient  for  Its  war 
Si1 “?  vritingt  ware  Instrumental  in  getting  the  Paris  nob  to  overtb'nw 

2°  *ctlv*  «***;  in  «ctual  act.  After  the  Inaurrec- 
Jol“d  the  Parts  Conaune,  which  had  organised  and  led  the  ouster  of 

wu-j1”?.!  „3hf.le<",jrI!,0£  *??  p*rl*  Co"™uil®  welched  hta,  not  because  they 
alma  «!  W4.£?-2fed  hl,  PclJcl*®>  because  of  his  reputation  with  the  Port- 
,*  dht,l  tofluence  In  the  Jacouln  Club  which  had  branches  all  over  France. 
Through  him,  the  commune  leaders  hoped  to  control  the  whole  country. 


Robespierre  was  elected  a deputy  to  the  Convention  from  Paris,  and  upon  taking 
JJ*  ®eat  wa*  aln,08t  Immediately  attacked  by  the  moderate  Glrondln  Party  for 
r^#.  e5tfemS  V!,CW8,^The  clrondl,l#  foamed  him  because  of  the  great  Influence 
"a  had  in  Par*8‘  The  dispute  between  Robespierre  and  the  Glrondlns  reached 
a head  over  the  execution  of  the  Ring,  and  when  Robespierre's  position  for 
executing  the  monarch  carried  the  day,  a number  of  Influential  members  of  the 

p?Unnrl°n  rfilJicd  t0,hl#  elde*  Wlth  support  Of  the  Jacobin  Club  and  the 
Paris  Commune  he  was  Instrumental  In  having  the  Glrondln  party  disbanded  and 
Its  members  arrested  and  executed.  The  Terror  had  begun. 


Robespierre  was  elected  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The 
majority  of  the  members  had  little  use  for  his  Ideas.  They  saw  the  Terror  as 
a means  of  protecting  the  country  In  time  of  war  while  Robespierre  saw  It  as 
a means  to  advance  French  society  on  the  road  to  a Rouoseaulcn  Utopia.  Working 
for  the  same  methods,  however,  the  Others  ran  the  Terror  while  Robespierre 
justified  it  with  his  eloquent  speeches  In  the  Convention.  In  June  of  1794, 
to  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  his  ideas,  Robespierre  had  the  pace  of  the 
Terror  stepped  up  after  he  had  rallied  the  Parisians  to  his  support.  The 
Committee  had  to  go  along  or  face  the  possibility  of  another  Paris  uprising. 

In  six  weeks  1,285  victims  were  sliced  by  the  guillotine's  blade.  But  resist- 
ance^ to  Robespierre's  policies  was  growing.  Re  retired  for  a month  to  think 
out  his  position.  In  the meantime  he  was  bitterly  attacked  In  the  Convention. 
He  returned  to  the  Convention  on  July  26  to  announce  his  policy,  but  he  was 
assailed  by  his  opponents  with  cries  of  "Crush  the  tyrant."  He  was  arrested, 
i?oAUe<*  ^ Cemmune,  but  eventually  apprehended  and  guillotined  on  July  28, 


C.  Abbe  Sieves  f 1748-1 ft 36) 


Emmanuel  Joseph  Sleyis  was  bom  of  substantial  bourgeois  parents  In  southern 
France.  His  parents  were  determined  to  make  him  a priest,  though  Sleyds  wished 
Instead  to  be  a soldier.  He  was  a weak  child,  however,  so  his  parents'  wishes 
prevailed.  He  entered  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  to  obtain  his  theological  educa- 
tion, but  while  there  became  interested  In  the  philosophy  of  Joi  n Locke,  the 
English  philosopher,  and  spent  mom  time  learning  it  than  theology;  Upon  his 
graduation  from  the  Sorbonne  he  entered  the  Church  and  became  a high  official 
in.  the  diocese  of  Chartres.  His  career  was  typical  of  provincial  clergyman- 
respected  in  his  diocese  but  little  known  In  the  rest  of  the  country.  He  wrote 
work  entitled  Essay  on  Privilege  in  which  he  decried  the  system  of  privilege 
imlch  made  the  nobles  parasites  of  the  economy  of  France. 


o 
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S?  w" **  n»tlon*I  prominence  in  1788  with  the  publication  What  If 

UtMln  th*  H»PhUt  esked.  Jelled, 
"StSS1?*!*.,  fc*?  it  Nan  hitherto  In  tha  political  order?"  it  goes  on. 
Nothing.  "Khat  doea  it  wish  to  beccae?  Soaathing."  Sleyee  proceeded  to 

?”*?*?*  *****  *h*  ptata  ahould  declare  itself  the  national  assembly  and 
aNnge  In  the  conatltetion  with  or  without  the  noble*,  depending 

2ir*'n!<*?»r«®t  ?0t  ch??  choae  to  Join  the  coononera.  Thi*  panphlet  became^ 
the  Third  Batata'*  manifesto  of  revolution. 

Nhen  the  BatatM  Ganaral  Mt  in  May  of  1789,  Sieyda  proposed  a notion  embodying 
t * idaaa  he  had  suggested  in  hi*  panphlet.  The  notion  carried  and  the  revolu- 

tlon  enJ*^-x^iK“_*?eC!!*<1.  n * **“b“  fi  ««■*«••  » draft  the  constitu- 
tlon  and  made  hi*  met  aignlflcant  contribution  in  the  reform  of  local  govern- 

aent.  But  he  began  to  loae  influence  in  the  Motional  Aaaembly  aa  more  determined 

TSLPrJ!™  !^r  id5“  f0*?  forcefully.  At  thla  point,  SleyJa  • career  went 
}J*®  * loJ*  *cllp»*  for  he  had  neither  the  taate  nor  the  will  to  fight  for  hla 

idea*  against  th*  deterained  band  of  patriot*  who  had  aolsed  control  of  the 
revolution# 

Sieyea  emerged  again  In  1795  as  a member  of  the  Convention  who  helped  draft  th* 
constitution  of  that  year.  But  he  opposed  the  system  of  directors  which  was 

m!  Ji!*  **“utlve  PTr  *"d  t,ther  th*n  ur8*  the  Convention  to  adopt 

Ms  Ideas  he  quit  in  disgust.  He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Prussia  by  the 

Directory.  As  the  government  fell  into  greater  confusion,  lost  more  support. 

«d  got  into  deeper  financial  dll  f icult; , Sieyes  saw  the  opportunity  to  over- 
f?™  ,th*  and  eotabliah  a constitution  embodying  Ms  Ideas.  He  returned 

J®  1758 ' "**  elected  a Director  and  imaediately  began  to  scheme  to 
overthrow  the  government.  He  hoped  to  establish  a government  which,  as  he  put 
“•  “oul?  have  confidence  from  below  and  authority  from  above."  He  joined 
with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  who  had  returned  from  Egypt  and  together  they  seised 
control  of  the  government.  Sieyes  wrote  the  constitution  which  was  to  be  the 
”!*•  J£.  ne”  «**««  submitted  it  to  Napoleon.  Bonaparte  thereupon 
altered  it  to  suit  his  wishes.  Sieyes  retired  to  the  Senate  where  he  became 
an  advocate  of  Napoleon's  policies.  In  1805  he  retired  from  active  political 
life  and  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  died  peacefully  in  1836. 

P.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1769-1821) 

Napoleon  was  born  in  Corsica  shortly  after  that  island  was  acquired  by  France 
frqm  an  Italian  state*  His  father  was  of  noble  birth  but  practiced  law.  Be* 
cause  Corsica  Had  not  been  French  for  long  the  Bonaparte  family  had  not  become 
embroiled  ig  French  politics.  Napoleon's  father  took  him  to  Paris  where  he  put 
nim  in  the  Boole  MUitalre.  He  graduated  a competent  artillery  officer  schooled 
in  the  latest  techniques  of  warfare.  When  his  father  died  in  1785  Napoleon  was 
designated  head  of  the  family  even  though  he  was  the  second  son.  Napoleon 

86rjfi®°n  duty  until  the  revolution  came  when  he  returned  to  Corsica  to 
•••J®  family  affairs.  Thera  he  found  his  older  brother  Joseph  deeply  involved 
3 ? Df#ocratic  pirty*  Napoleon  greeted  the  revolution  both  ardently  and 

with  dlspassloo.  He  was  not  vary  concerned  with  the  reforms  of  the  National 
Assembly  but  he  did  Join  the  Jacobin  club* 


^f>IU^!|gj|MlP!l!»i!l!lWg!^^  nump^i 
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During  the  first  years  of  the  revolution  he  served  garrison  duty  In  southern 
Prance  and  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  when  the  army  was  reorganised.  During 
this  period  he  wrote  a short  essay  affirming  the  principles  of  Rousseau.  When 

*rucanie  hl®  growin6  for  the  revolution  earned  him  a promotion  to  cap- 
aln.  He  wrote  a pamphlet  asserting  the  need  for  Jacobin  type  centralisation 
of  the  government.  He  gained  some  renown  as  the  officer  who  figured  most 
heavily  in  the  recapture  of  Toulon  from  the  counter-revolutionary  array  and  was 

ree?^ifner?1  rf  ,thc  brlgade*  In  February  of  179A  he  was  given  command 
of  the  artillery  In  Italy.  During  thu  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  in  Italy  inspect- 
ing fortifications.  During  this  tlm^  his  career  was  at  low  ebb  after  his  rapid 
rise.  There  were  no  opportunities  in  Italy,  for  the  general  was  a coward  and 
refused  to  attack;  the  fall  of  the  Jacobins  put  him  on  the  wrong  side  in 
politics;  and  his  financial  situation  grew  worse  and  worse. 


marched  on  the  Convention  in  protest  to  the  new  Constitution 
of  1795,  Napoleon,  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  was  given  the  Job  of  defending 
the  goverwiicnt.  He  ingeniously  dispersed  the  mob  by  firing  a load  of  "grape 
shot  or  bits  and  pieces  of  metal  out  of  a cannon  as  the  crowd  marched  up  a 
narrow  street.  Napoleon  had  saved  the  Convention.  As  a reward  he  was  given 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy  and  here  he  once  more  put  the  government  in  his 
debt,  he  fought  the  war  and  won  it  by  living  off  the  land,  thus  avoiding  a 
serious  drain  on  the  French  treasury.  Not  only  did  he  not  cost  tfe  government 
anything,  but  he  sent  home  money  which  filled  the  coffers  of  the  republic. 
Without  government  Interference,  he  concluded  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  which 
eliminated  Austrian  Influence  in  Italy  and  established  little  republics  which 
H°U\ibli  subservient  to  France.  Once  again  he  saved  the  government  from 
toppling  by  dispatching  hie  aide,  Augereau,  to  carry  out  i coup  d'itat  to 

YCSGlIQ  lt« 


Napoleon  was  then  put  lit  charge  of  making  plans  for  the  Invasion  of  England. 
Believing  a channel  invasion  to  be  hopeless,  he  schemed  to  cut  off  England*s 

5°  *ndla*  and  3et  °*f  Egypt  with  an  army  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

*n  Egypt  he  learned  that  the  government  in  France  was  about  to  fall  so 
he  hurried  home,  leaving  his  army  behind,  to  intrigue  his  way  to  power.  He 
arrived  almost:  too  late— the  crisis  had  passed.  But  in  league  with  Abbe  Sleyes 
and  seme  other  influential  Frenchmen  he  seized  power  by  a coup  d»etat  in  1799. 

Once  in  power  he  began  to  act  quickly  and  decisively.  He  centralized  control 
of  the  French  government,  first  with  the  constitution  which  gave  him  tremendous 
personal  authority  and  second  by  appointing,  personally  the  governors  of  the  05 
departments.  This  immediately  reduced  the  confusion  which  had  marked  the 
revolution,  from  the  start.  Napoleon  proclaimed  a new  currency  to  replace  the 
worthiest  money  Which  had  been  established  in  the  revolution.  He  revised  the 
tax  code  which  removed  the  injustices.  He  bt.il t up  the  treasury  of  the  govern- 
ment and  thereby  made  lending  agencies  less  apprehensive  about  loaning  the 
government  money.  In  the  first  three  years  of  his  rule  he  ended  the  war  which 
had  been  going  on  for  ten  years,  successfully  completed  an  agreement  with  the 
Pope  who  had  been  against  the  revolution  since  1791,  and  began  work  on  a series 
of  law  codes  which  simplified  end  stabilized  the  work  of  the  revolution. 
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Napoleon  wee  made  Emperor  of  the  French  in  1803  M, a 1ftA<  . . , 

to  extend  the  revolution  and  hie  authority  tothe  rest  if°E«^nfn  h£*  quft#t 
•pnctacularly  rucce*sful-  8-lning  control fiJSnS! 

““  ""  d.f..ted  th««  by  the  harsh  winter  and  the  .kiU&a  Selshh. 

hU  th*  C#“t  of  8outh  **>*«•.  -here  he  died  l»’i$21  duEJfi 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  WESTERN  TRADITION 
SiWdXSErf  X “:t°L?S!  Vhtch  cryst.ni.ed  in  on. 
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swdsted  the  forces  for  chanee  wlthinWth«?,*P*!!  by  tho?e  tr«ditions,  i't  accou- 
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in  1776  to  sever  their  relatione  it  “Sh^^/cS?  ~su?tf°0k 
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•quality  of  men  before  God  were  all  to  be  Incorporated  In  the  new  a !**<«• 

The  changes  in  the  political , economic , and  social  systems  were  to  he  camaII 
dated  and  freed  from  their  medieval  tripping./  # C™olim 

of century  attempted  to  finleh  the  work  ot 
centuries  of  change.  All  over  Europe  men  tried  to  scrap  the  remains  of  tredi. 
ttonol  society  and  build  modern  political,  economic,  end  so^uHvste™  £1 

of 

z. r - ^ 

Mtter«n«?He1|!!!rltej!  pr0blera8  flrl»in8  »«*  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Bitter  conflict  had  marked  all  of  Europe  since  the  Protestant  revolt  and 

Er  «?a  no.e*c®ptl“n-  “«"ty  IV  had  renounced  his  Protestant  faith  when  he 
became  King,  but  by  the  Edict  of  Mantes  he  granted  religious  toleration !£  S. 
Huguenots,  as  the  French  Protestants  were  called.  Loulf  xiV  had  thi! 

Edict  and  violently  suppressed  the  Protest.ne.?  ReUgiou”^olereWo^™ 

m :Lfr*'Ltrr  °j  fhe  p"110*^”  ^e  E„iiK„::«:atjroSrs 

t earliest  acts,  the  National  Assembly  granted  religious  freedom  to  all  paople 

by*transmlttino  ZtJ,lbUt?d  f°  th®  I»  which  the  Revolution  took  place 

by  transmitting  the  classical  traditions  of  Creese  and  Rome.  Perhaos  a more 

e^MraeedChvttibU|ti0n;  however'  wa‘  the  Intellectual  atmosphere  the  Renaissance 

attitude  ..hieVr1"8  E”ope“ns  ettention  to  problems  of  this  world.  The  same 
attitude  which  encouraged  Columbus  to  seek  a new  route  to  the  Orient  or  Conrr. 

:\zta~zi“%TT  sic*t  °f  the  <>'  c^nnJ.b:r^:«it!L?wort 

of  art  encouraged  the  French  to  seek  a better  order  for  socletv  Prom  thm 
Renaissance  and  its  child,  the  Enlightenment,  came  a new  ^ttaiim-^eUef 
that  man  could  be  perfected  by  perfecting  hla  society.  Arm.dwl  th  ?hl»  Wid- 
ence  the  revolutionists  took  that  task  upon  themselves. 

«!ld6)^f^rL8?V?  £h®  r?voluttont,M:s  tfi*  eooi  with  which  they  believed  they 
could. Perfect  tnclnty.  Science  postulated  the  idea-  that  man's  reason  was 

thnbe.  “?0  V‘  hw,mw  intricate  problem.  By  using  reason  man  had  discovered 

about  fetan'md  le«ieHh«*S  ?**  wotkl"8»  the  universe.  As  man  learned 

“ learned  that  Nature  was  good,  he  logically  assumed  that  reason 

th«tdehi!  "ft“ral  laws  by  which  society  might  be  organised  and 

rf!St».2!4f«*OCk*?r  W°ulu  *lso  be  ®ood.  Heeding  the  advice  of  the  philosophers 
who  had  gone  before,  the  revolutionists  consciously  attempted  to  create  a 
society  based  on  natural  law  which  gave  men  natural  rights,' 

ehe  "ark#t  economy  released  economic  and  social  forces  which 
■l8°  eeconmodated  within  the  revolution.  The  market  economy  spurred 

a rise  in  the  general  prosperity  of  Franca.  This  new  prosperity  gave  men  hooe 
°*  * brighter  future  of  more  goods  and  less  misery.  When  the  premise  did  not 
°r  was  set  back  by  depression,  the  expectations  of  Ln  were  unful‘ 
end  they  rasented  the  disappointment.  They  turned  against  the  society 

th**  yhat  tb,y  belleved  their  due.  And  they  had  ample  justifi- 
cation for  turning  against  the  French  government,  for  the  old  regime  had 
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established  * explicated  and  oppreaalvo  act  of  commercial  lava  which  had 

rt!n2“y’  ®"1W  ro*  frictions,  customs  duties,  and  state  monopolies 

f?reVer  faci"8  roscrictlon.  which  K Iff *** 
invest  in  profitable  ventures  while  the  laws  and  regulations  encouraged  men 

SJTJSSL""9  1?t°  ^"8  offices,  titles,  and  tax  iZnt^rnone  of  which 
would  produce  economic  growth,  the  revolution  attempted  to  do  away  with  these 

eneounwlns  -C°"°l?t.  dgvclopment  by  simplifying  the  eonmereial  laws  and 
encouraging  needed  investment. 

solution  also  gave  rise  to  new  social  classes  whic  . became 
Iwpwtant  in  the  society.  By  and  large,  however,  these  social 

The  marehma.eXCj“rtd  wr<T  th®  cnJoymcnc  o£  Political  power  and  social  prestige. 

anJ  the  bonkers  invested  heavily  in  the  economy  and  the  fruits  * 

SL,  well-beln«  of  eh*  entire  sLiff  Hoff  1... 

they. were  denied  the  rewards  of  status  and  power  they  felt  was  their  right. 

. . class  was  being  fashioned  by  the  new  economy  • an  urban  working 

ff  ! * upon  *****  privilege  and  land  ownership  coSu  sff 

f ev“  lcM  "OH  than  it  could  make  room  for  the  business. 

L ?**  **  bad  yealth  M compensate  for  his  grievances.  Meanwhile,  as 

ItTwHirw!^  f m°ro  Important  source  of  wealth,  the  nobility,  which  derived 

la"d  ownership,  became  less  and  less  Important  in  the  economic 
However,  the  nobles  retained  the  social  prestige  accorded  them  by 

Soatf?  ^ Pr  r eSfS'  The  revolution  was  in  large  part  an  attest  to  bring 

realities  Sfat  JS"  “T'?",1”6"  llne  wieh  ehe  new  economic  and  class 
e*-  «?*t  of  the  revolutionists  were  bourgeois,  or  middle  class,  in 

igtn,  and  they  directed  the  revolution  to  favor  their  class.  The  proletariate 

•?  “-*««  working  class,  was  still  not  large  enough  to  be  powerful,  yet  it  made  ’ 

SXfiF.nr*,?  rK°rPnl*ln“  soeiety  to  suit  its  wishes  in  the^revolutlon. 

arnnn.tr  tta  rev?lution  went  a long  way  toward  facing  up  to  the 

economic  and  social  realities  that  had  come  with  the  development  of  the  market 

y»  «rge  problems  still  remained  after  the  revolutionary  fervor  ebbed  avay. 

1**1**  £ks  revolutlon  France,  along  with  other  countries  of 

?U!°pe>,b<td  ytabllshed  a new  idea  of  communlty-the  nation  state.  Under  the 
i“d*r*blp  of  powerful  monarchs  who  fashioned  the  nation  states,  the  old  deflni- 

Iom  thfir^iaJty  ’ th®  “yoe*  .***•  town*  or  the  Christian  empire  - began  to 
Jh*ts bolding  power.  A new  loyalty— loyalty  to  the  state  as  embodied  in 

2 tl^“^d  SrmSl«SlS  ht5la  °}y°y\Ule8-  The  French  Solution  inherit- 

by  defining  the  state  not  as  the  dominion  of  the 

had0hi5r«!«d4t€dUCe  thu  fUthprlty  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  Church,  the  Kings 
^lLa  dm^rSa#*  —if  0im*  Th*  development  of  authoritarian  regimes  took 
pliCJ  5*1  *ver  Europe,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis 

enyof^io**^  begun  by  His  predecessors  so  that  by  the 

. . * reign  he  controlled  the  Church,  the*  nobility,  the  local  governments. 
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and.  In  large  measure, the  very  lives  o£  the  Prench  people.  The  revolution, 
after  reversing  this  trend  temporarily,  continued  the  movement  toward. author* 
i tar lan,  centralised  government.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  extended  and  enlarged  their  power  far  beyond  what  Louis  XIV  ever 

dreamed  was  possible.  Only  additional  wars  and  revolutions  restored  democracy 
to  France.  • 

At  the  same  time  the  revolution  also  inherited  the  opposite  trend  of  western 
civilisation  - the  development  of  democratic  institutions  which  had  begun  in 
Athens.  These  ideas  had  been  given  new  force  by  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Refonnatlon,  particularly  in  Calvin's  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  countries  of  England  and  the  United  States  had  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  democratic  institutions  in  the  political  revolu- 
tions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  French  Revolution 
adopted  the  principle  of  a representative  government  which  was  responsible  to 
the  people.  Government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  was  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  the  R 1 _ Every 

French  government  since  1789  hos  paid  at  least  nodding  homage  to  the  principle. 

That  two  apparently  contradicting  ideas  such  as  authoritarian  and  democratic 
institutions  should  be  accommodated  within  the  same  movement  might  at  first 
_ ^mP°®®ible.  But  upon  closer  examination  it  is  apparent  that  the  authority 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  Napoleon  sprang  from  the  democratic 
principles.  They  were,  in  fact,  "democratic  tyrants."  Their  authority  was 
derived  from  what  Rousseau  called  the  "General  Will."  In  both  cases  the  people 
willingly  gave  the  dictators  their  authority,  through  a legal  election,  by 
consenting  to  submit  willingly  to  their  wishes. 

Similarly  the  revolution  inherited  the  disparate  ideas  of  Inequality  and  equality. 
Inequality  between  men  had  been  an  accepted  fact  of  life  since  civilization 
began.  The  priests  and  rulers  who  elevated  themselves  over  the  common  herd  in 
ancient  civilisations  had  set  the  pattern.  Even  in  democratic  Athens  only  a 
minority  of  the  people  enjoyed  equal  rights,  foreigners,  women  and  slaves  being 
excluded  from  the  full  protection  of  the  laws.  Rome  hod  begun  es  e society  ot 
classes— patricians  and  plebs— and  the  extension  of  the  empire  created  a new 
distinction  between  Roman  cltlzena  and  non-citizens.  The  feudal  social  structure 
of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  privileges  to  the  nobility  and  denied  basle  human 
dignity  to  the  serfs  and  peasants.  Even  the  democratic  religion  of  Calvin 
separated  men.  Into  two  groups— the  elect  of  God  and  the  non-elect.  At  the  same 
time  a belief  that  men  were  equal  and  should  be  treated  equally  was  a strong 
counter  current  in  western  civilization.  The  Greeks,  while  recognizing  differ- 
ences between  themselves  and  foreigners,  also  recognized  that  all  men  were  alike 
in  that  they  all  were  different  from  beasts  and  gods.  The  philosophers  of  Rome 
also  accepted  ihis  principle.  The  Christian  religion  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  all  men  were  children  of  God  and  were  thereby  equal  in  His  eyes. 

The  French  Revolution  perpetuated  both  trends.  By  classifying  Frenchmen  either 
•i  elticcn8  or  active  citizens  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  paid,  the 
revolutionists  made  men  unequal.  At  the  same  time  the  revolution  guaranteed 
to  all  man  equal  treatment  in  the  courts  of  law  and  granted  them  certain  basic 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property.  In  reconciling  the  two  trends j the  French 
Revolution  established  a new  basis  for  inequality  Which,  in  fact,  made  man  more 
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•qual,  That  la,  the  French  Revolution  abolished  the  motion  that  certain  nan 
\ ahould  be  born  into  poeitlona  of  privilege  while  other  men  should  not.  Ken 

****  £SSl  equal.  the  revolutionists  claimed,  and  should  be  given  equal  rights 
•nd  privileges  fton  birth#  But  some  mon9  they  ss id,  would  tasks  better  use  of 
their  opportunities  than  others  and  would  contribute  more  to  society.  These 
men,  they  held,  should  be  given  more  privileged  treatment  by  the  society  and 
should  be  allowed  a larger  role  In  running  society's  affairs. 

* , A> 

The  Revolution  In  France  had  tried  to  accommodate,  the  forces  for  change  that 
had  been  building  for  centuries.  Though  the  Revolution  Itself  was  a sudden 
actf  attempting  to  destroy  and  rebuild  overnight.  It  would  never  have  been 
possible  without  the  long  centuries  of  change  that  had  preceded  It.  Without 
a Renaissance,  the  men  of  the  Revolution  would  not  have  felt  compelled  to  make 
their  earthly  life  better.  Without  the  growth  of  Parliament,  the  revolution* 
arles  would  have  had  no  model  for  establishing  a workable  representative  system 
of  government.  Without  the*  growth  of  the  market*  there  would  have  been  no  class 
of  men  alienated  from  the  cultural  and  political  life  of  the  nation.  Without 
the  development  of  science,  the  Revolution  would  not  have  had  a tool  for 
reconstructing  society/  tad  without  the  absolutism  of  Louis  XIV  there  would 
have  bpen  no  nation  state  and  no  old  regime  to  change. 

With  all  of  these  changes  taking  place  bit  by  bit,  why  was  there  a need  for  a 
sudden  change~«revolutionary  change?  Prance  had  only  partially  accomodated 
the  forces  for  change  within  its  social,  political,  and  economic  system.  As 
a result  a great  tension  developed  between  the  new  and  the  old.  The  old  regime 
refused  to  give  way  rapidly  enough  before  evolutionary  change.  Frenchmen, 

Who  were  anxious  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  traditional  society,  felt 
compelled  to  wreck  it  with  one  blow. 

‘ a 

When  the  blow  fell,  all  Europe  shuddered.  Old  regimes  In  all  corners  of  the 
continent  hastily  made  preparations  to  defend  themselves.  Even  England,  the 
most  liberal  of  all  nations,  violated  Its  own  declaration  of  rights  to  supprass 
the  radical  elements  in  society  who  wished  to  hasten  the  advance  toward 
democracy.  But  the  blow  was  too  strong.  The  old  regimes  were  able  to  ward  It 
off  only  for.  a time.  Napoleon's  troops,  marching  across  all  the  boundaries  of 
Europe,  spread  the  doctrine  of  "Libert*,  Egallte,  Fraternite."  These  words 
became  the  great  rallying  cry  for  the  next  century.  One  by  one  the  governments 
of  Europe  fell,  stricken  by  the  might  of  the  Revolution.  The  last  to  tumble 
crumbled  away  before  a handful  of  Bolsheviks  In  Russia  In  1917. 
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UNIT  XI 

ECONOMIC  GROWTH,  IN,  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  BRITAIN 

Stating  Cht  Iiiui 

Engl (ah  society  began  to  change  rapidly  in  the eighteenth  century,  it  did  not 
change  everywhere,  nor  wae  everyone  involved,  but  by  the  end  of  century  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  English  people  lived  quite. different  lives  frost 
those  of  their  grandparents.  Where  a man  in  1700  may  have. followed  his  ox 
through  the  field  of  a manor,  his  descendant  tended  a spinning  machine  in  a 
powered  by  steam  near  .the  banks  of  a river.  The  quaint  country 
cottage  gave  way  to  the  grimy  tenement,  the  rhythm  of  the  seasons  to  the  do* 
mands  of  the  time  clock.  But  the  most  dramatic  change  of  ail  was  in  England's 
productive  capacity*  By. the  end  of  the  century,  the  nation  produced  thirty 
times  as  mpch  cloth  each  year  as  she  had  at  its  beginning.  Similar  rapid 
strides  characterised  changes  in  other  industries  as  well. 

What  caused  this  dramatic  growlh  in  England's  economy?  This  is  a vital  ques- 
tlon  to  men  of  the  twentieth  century,  particularly,  in  the  underdeveloped  lands 
where  men  are  engaged  in  a pell-mell  race  to  keep  productivity  ahead  of  rapidly 
growing  populations.  The  British  example  may  provide;  Asians  and  Africans  with 
some  of  the  answers  to  their  present. problems.  At  least  it  can  provide  students 
with  analytical  tools  they  can  use  to  investigate  economic  growth  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  No  problem  is  mere  crucial. to  our  future,  for.upon  its  solu- 
tion depends  the  living  standards  of  billions  of  people  and  perhaps  the  future 
of  freedom  itself. 

Unit  XI  provides  you  with  evidence  for  determining  what  caused  economic 
growth  in  eighteenth  century  Britain.  Instead  of  developing  hypotheses  in 
class  discussion  as  we  have  in  the  past,  each  student  will  write  an  Independent 
research  paper  based  bn  the  material  provided  in  the  unit.  In  the  pages  that 
follow  you  will  find  excerpts  from  a -number  of  eighteenth  century  sources  as 
well  as  passages  from  the  work  bf  twentieth  century  historians  and  economists 
and  tables  containing  statistics.  : 

Tha  unit  has  two  main  purposes.  The  first  is  to  teach  each  student  about. the 
complex  factors  which  spurred  economic  growth  in  Great  Britain  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  second  is  to  Introduce  him  to  the  techniques  of  writing  research 
papers.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  unit  you  will  find  directions  for  dolpg 
research, and  for  writing  your  results  in  proper  style.  Once  you  learn  these 
techniques  ^ using-  controlled  materials  such  as  those  provided  here,  you  should 
be  able  to  apply  them  to  independent  research  in  a library. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  A RESEARCH  PAPER  ! 

Th*  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  tuofoUi  first,  to  teach  basic  research  tech- 
niques, and  second,  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  study  In  depth  some  aspects 
of  economic  growth  In  eighteenth  century  England. 


You  are  to  attack  or  defend  the  following’ statement,  using  as  evidence  only 
the  material  provided:  ■ 


”Th«  take-off  in  the  economy  of  Greet  Britain  In  the  eighteenth  century  vac 
caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  textile  industry," 

On  the  pages  that  follow  you  will  find  excerpts  taken  from  a number  of  sources 
Most  of  the  pages  are  facsimiles  of  the  original  books.  All  of  the  pages  bear 
the  same  numbers  that  appeared  in  the  original  volume  in  which  the  extract  •» 
was  published.  When  you  take  notes  and  make  footnotes  you  should  refer  to  the 
original  title  of  the  book  (this  is  generally  found  on  a title  page  beginning 
the  selection)  and  the  page  numbers  of  the  published  volume; 


At  the  end  of  the  paper  you  should  Include  a bibliography,  or  a list  of  the 
sources  you  consulted  in  the  course  of  your  research.  The  bibliography  should 
be  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  last  name  of  the  author.  Each  • 
source  should  be  listed  in  the  following  manner. 


Ashton,  Thomas  S. , An  Economic  History  of  England;  The  Eighteenth 
Century.  (New  York,  1954)  ~ * '' 


Bibliographies  for  historical  research  papers  should  be  subdivided  according 
to  the  types  of  sources  used.  In  the  excerpts  that  follow  you  will  find  two 
kinds  of  material:  primary  sources,  or  those  books,  letters,  diaries,  and 
other  works  written  during  the  period  under  investigation  and  secondary 
sources,  or  those  articles  and  books  written  by  scholars  who  lived  after  the 
period  in  question.  Secondary  sources  can  be  further  categorised  according 
to  whether  or  not  the  evidence  appeared  in  a book  or  in  a Journal  article. 
When  you  write  your  bibliography  you  should  classify  your  sources  according 
to  this  scheme.  For  example: 

X.  PRIMARY SOURCES 

Daniel,  A Tour  through  the  Whole  Island  of  Great  Britain. 
(London,  1963).  . ! — 1 " — 

Young,  Arthur,  The  Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  England. 

(London,  1771)  ~ 1 


XX.  SECONDARY  SOURCES 
A.  Books 


Ashton,  Thomas  S.,  An  Economic  History  of  England:  The  Eighteenth 
Century.  (New  York,  1954)  T ' — ‘ 

Heaton,  Herbert,  Economic  History  of  Europe.  (New  York,  1948) 
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§•  ‘ Journal  Articles 

Iiki^Off  Into  Self  Sustained  Growth*"  in 
famgnicjournsl.  L3WI.  Kerch:  1956.  . 

Tike  Kotos  on  4 x 6 or  $ x 8 file  cards  or  pieces  of  neoer.  At  thm  ran 
***"!?  5n?*r  ttf  •“V*rdi|ln"c*t‘  «>•  •ttbjwst  with  Which  Che  notes  on  thot*** 
Hew  iTi‘ JJirccrdt  *b°"e  on  one  cord. 
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Ashton.  Economic  Growth.,  20 


English  Class  Structure 


Vs 


\ :»w  . i * 


.English  society  had  a class  structure  with  many  rungs* 
TSussia  had  few  people  between  nobles  and  peasants  • Not 
so  in  Eng*:  Nobles,  squires,  freeholders  and  farmers 
merged  together  where  the  classes  met.  landed  families 
had  sons  who  engaged  in  trade.  Many  bankers  later  bought 
farms.  Class  gradations  made  rungs  in  a ladder*  People 
far  8own  ladder  imitated  those  above  them  and  struggled  t© 
climb.  "They  were  the  product  of  centuries  of  history  - a 
-feet  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  those, 
who,  looking  at  English  progress  in  technology  and  wealth 
lightly  assume  that  similar  results  can  be  obtained*  with 

equal  speed*  ••in  communities  of  undlfferentiatod  peasants 
today*'' 

(This  social  structure  would  speed  economic  growth  by 
helping  to  mike  people  ambitious  and  hard  working* ) 


tikiug^°rd*  °£  •*pXanation  My  h«lp  y°«  to  understand  this  system  of  note 


1. 


•?,  i.; 


.'"0 


Sj*  ***?  ?pptr  ri8ht*hand  corner  of  the  note  card  indicates 

•the  topic  with  which  the  note  is  concerned*  Take  Information  on  only 
one  topic  on  a note  card*  As  soon  as  you  find  information  about 
^another  subject,  use  another  card*  This  procedure  will  help  you  to 

y°Ur  card,-5°5  ^£**"8  the  pepey  when  your  research  is 
finished*  You  may  find  information  about  class  structure  in  several 
plopae*  Xf  you  do  so#  you  will  have  several  note  cards  about  this 
t^ic  in  your  collection*  You  can  then  place  these  together  end 
make  up  your  mind  about  the  relationship  of  class  structure  and 
economic  growth  when  you  begin  to;  write;  < • v 


».P«.e.  3 , 5 mf&MpS" '**■""*■  «—  on  . 


3. 


./ 


5. 


s :/rr»r • zsrjr1  ***t  ^ "Kii"?  ~ 

«ot.  ^s«;  y^^r^^  :s:f-.fr“  ***  * 

&?££■  froa  *•-**-* 

3t£*£  *tr  2oS  S«rJy  ■ wT-SkV?*? 

itt&z&Piu ^n^xrtt^rsL. 

;Pf  . */  ta^lns  th*  nott»  «?t  In  the  words  of-  the  original. 


TOU  *»•»••■■*•  blbUogr«phy  c.rd  for  ..ch  .oure.  which  y0tt  «.., 


S#  • A loonoale  History  of  England g 
g*£  Eight  sen  tft  Century.  (New  York,  1954)7  ■ ' 
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lemenber  that  history  is  a way  of  reading  and  writing  and  that  all  history  is 
interpretation.  Ycu  have  bean  given  a subject  for  the  paper  and  you  must  take 
; * itand  upon  the  topic.  You  may  agree  entirely  with  the  statement , disagree 
with  it  entirely  or  take  some  position  within  these  extremes*  In  any  case  you 
must  be  able  to  support  your  position  with  specific  evidence  from  the  reading. 

Footnote  three  types  of  informations 

1»  oil  direct  quotations  enclosed  within  quotation  marks. 

2.  opinions  or  matters  of  interpretation  which  you  have  taken  from  an 
author. 

3.  factual  information  Which  is  not  common  knowledge. 

o 

Use  the  following  footnote  forms 

* 

For  the  first  reference  to  an  articles 

1.  T.  S.  Ashton,  ^ Economic  History  of.  England;  The  Eighteenth  Centurv. 

(Hew  York,  195A),  20.  “ ” " * 

2.  Ashton,  Economic  History.  22. 

Footnotes  should  be  numbered  consecutively  throughout  the  entire  paper. 

You  will  spend  at  least  four  days  on  this  project  working  both  in  class  and 
at  home.  In  class  your  teacher  will  help  you  in  Individual  conferences  if 
you  encounter  any  problems.  Write  the  first  draft  of  your  paper  using  every 
other  line  in  order  to  make  revision  easier.  Your  final  draft  must  be  in 
ink  or  typewritten;  leave  ample  margins  so  that  your  teacher  can  coment 
freely* 
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ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  BRITAIN 

INTRODUCTION 

*r*n,,fo™ation  of  England  in  cha  late  eighteenth  century  waa 
contemporary  Englishmen.  No  one  could  Ignore  the  rapid  growth  of 
population  or  fall  to  see  those  new  masses  crowding  Into  old  cities  and  rlsina 
a® . towns  . Travelers  noticed  the  dramatic  changes  which  were  transforming 
vlaltmCeISeh  The  new'f«»hloned  whir  of  machines  assailed  the  ears  of  the 

!h«.rreerrted  f"d  unMnlt«y  Streets  of  factory  towns.  Across 
the  lend  turnpikes  and  canals  emphasised  to  all  that  a new  day  was  at  hand 

fhe  ®ar.ly  l880’»*  she  *ld«  Arnold  Toynbee  popularised 
Th!  S,LI !ndu.trial  R*wolu5to“»  tn  * aeries  of  lectures  at  Oxford  University. 
?!  5!??i?tion  lncreace>  agricultural  reform,  widespread  Industrial  Invention/ 
?"d  e«onomy  seemed  truly  revolutionary  to  him.  As  Toynbee  eaw  It. 

forUcenturi*“  bu“t  ab°u*  *h®  1760  upon  a country  essentially  unchanged 

«s  .?  fWri  u England  had  been  transformed  almost  overnight  from  a paradise 
f Ample  husbandmen  living  happy  and  useful  lives  Into  an  Industrial  hell, 

£2  «°s5er?  *®neenced t0  ,tok«  the  flery  furnaces  of  the  new  age.  Britain 
problems?”*^  ° *Mpple  vUh  dl*einctly  different  social,  economic  and  political 

By  the  late  1920's,  however,  a number  of  historians  had  iegun  to  question 

X / th®  T?y“b“  uehMiS-  SoBe  8ehoUM  PoAaCed  to  changes  u Say. 
iLus^Im1^08  °!fly  th*  sixte0nth  century;  others  argued  that  many 
hundred  5*^  continued  to  employ  crude  hand  methods  well  Into  the  nineteen 

werf  shorn  *rberw°f  th*  all*8ed  evl1  effects  of  the  new  Industrial  world 
others'^?.  ► h ® been  Pre**“*  for  centuries  In  English  rural  communities; 

^ ° Sowernraentel  policy  or  the  lack  of  scientific  Information. 

nnnr!??k  lt.*g8,  b*8»», t0  Pu=*  Che  term.  Industrial  Revolution,  within 
quoftecion  marks  Co  indicate  their  skepticism  of  its  accuracy. 

thSh!«JL!hifted  8ra2USUy  £rom  lntere8t  ln  revolutionary  change  to  a study  of 
Sr  62t£r*T5rMCe#i!  °f  econoralc  growth/'  a term  which  economists  since  the' 
econd  World  War  have  applied  to  the  process  by  which  static,  agricultural 

economies  transform  themselves  into  dynamic,  industrial  societies/  Discussions 

^°Tll8r0W^  ft4  5he  dally  pre®e»  end  congressman  Se  h^ra  of 
debate  to  the  topic.  Scholars  from  all  over  the  world  have  cbniributsd  to 

dwelomrat  In%rf  «*We  b“ll5  "p  * va»t  1 1 teraeure  concerntng  economic 
„''®‘®pn”t*.  In  "ce«  year*  they  have  begun  to  devise  theories  of  economic 

Rostov*  mf?  hnown  of  these  has  been  proposed  by  Walt  Whitman 

Rostow,  Professor  of  History  and  Economics  at  the  t&ssachusetts  Institute  of 

Ir  LJ  OfL!n  / Stalt  D2Pd?tn«“e  effAelal  under  t he  Kennedy  admlnlscratlon! 

In  each  case  of  growth,  Rostow  argues  that  five  distinct  stages  are  evident: 

**  gw  Traditional  Society,  a stage  -»-}•  -tntuTfss  In 

* W"JC“  ■•chanisms  of  production  are  based  upon  pire*Nswtonian 
science,  technology,  and  attitudes. 
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2.  The  Preconditions  for  Take-Off,  a stage  of  slow  change  over  a long 
period,  often  a century  or  more,  during  which  preliminary  conditions 
for  industrialization  are  established. 

3.  The  Take-Off,  a stage  lasting  two  or  three  decades,  during  which  the 
process  of  industrialization  sharply  quickens. 

4.  The  Drive  to  Maturity,  a stage  of  sustained  progress  for  a long 
period,  during  which  modern  technology  is  extended  over  all  major 
industry. 

5.  The  Age  of  High  Mass  Consumption,  a stage  where  productive  energies 
are  shifted  away  from  capital  goods  toward  durable  goods  and  services 
for  the  consumer. 

‘JT 

The  third  of. tnese  periods,  the  "take-off,"  is  central  to  the  hypothesis.  For 
two  or  three  decades  society  increases  the  rate  of  investment  in  new  plants 
and  equipment.  Then,  when  these  additional  factories  and  tools  are  fully 
manned,  per  capita  production  increases  rapidiy.  Usually  factory  owners  make 
large  profits  which  they  reinvest  in  their  business  for  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment. This  process  of  building  new  plants,  making  large  profits,  building 
additional  plants,  and  still  further  increasing  the  store  of  capital  through 
reinvestment  of  profits— and  all  this  within  a short  time  period— helped  to 
make  the  take-off  period  in  England  appear  revolutionary  to  scholars  a century 
later. 

In  this  transformation  period,  small  social  and  economic  groups  must  have  the 
desire  and  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  economic  develop- 
ment; they  must  introduce  new  techniques  of  production.  For  a real  "take-off," 
society  must  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  possibilities  for  change.  Hence,  says 
Rostow,  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  must  be  organized  in 
such  a manner  that  they  promote,  rather  than  retard,  economic  development. 
Banks,  or  in  some  cases  the  government,  must  be  prepared  to  mobilize  capital 
for  investment  purposes,  and  people  with  excess  funds  must  be  willing  to  invest 
them  in  industry.  Farmers  must  stand  ready  to  embrace  new  techniques  in  order 
to  feed  the  growing  army  of  factory  hands.  The  government  may  actively  promote 
growth  by  investing  in  canals  or  turnpikes,  or  it  may  merely  provide  a frame- 
work of  legislation,  such  as  patent  laws  or  enclosure  acts,  which  will 
encourage  new  enterprise. 

Rostow' s theoretical  structure  evolved  from  studies  of  the  process  of  economic 
growth  in  many  countries  at  many  time  periods.  No  two  countries  have  developed 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  In  some  nations,  major  changes  in  political  and 
social  atructure  and  in  cultural  values  had  to  precede  industrialization:  in 
others  where  population  was  less  rooted  in  traditional  ways,  such  far-reaching 
transformations  were  unnecessary.  Differences  in  natural  and  social  resources, 
in  the  industries  which  triggered  take-offs,  and  in  many  other  factors  made 
the  course  of  economic  growth  differ  from  one  nation  to  the  next.  Despite 
these  substantial  variations  in  patterns  of  growth,  the  model  which  Professor 
Rostow  had  developed /is  useful  as  an  analytical  tool  with  which  to  examine  any 
economy. 
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T.  S.  ASHTON 

Egmriim  Ammn&  H/tltiv  Jig  ilg 


From  T*  S.  Ashton,  AN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND:  THE  18th  CENTURY 
(Nbw  York:  Samos  And  No  Vis,  1954)  20-22 • 

This  axcarpt  fro*  Ashton  explains  the  dsaographic  changes  in  18th  century 
England,  notably  the  reasons  behind  ths  rapid  Increase  in  population  And 
the  fluid  class  structure  of  the  nation*  -h‘ 
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A NoBtfeivrAM  of  the  Firft  Rank  formed  a Defign  of  taking  a Canal 
front  Worfley  Bridge  to  Manehedcr,  in  the  Courtly  of  Lancaftcr,  for  the 
carrying  thither  his  Coals  * which  not  being  barjply  for  his  own,  but  alfo 
for  the  publick  Benefit,  an  Ad  of  Parliament  pafled  in  Anno  Domini  1759, 
tb  enable  him  to  undertake  this  Work,  with  all  the  proper  * Claufes  for  fc- 
curing  the  Advantages  that  had  been  propofed  to>  the  Community.  After 
the  Canal  was  adually  begun,*  it  was  thought  practicable  to  carry  it  over 
the  River  Irwcil  updn  Arches,  and  fo  oyer  Trafibrd  Mofs  to  Longford 
Bridge,  which  made  another  Ad  neccfiary ; and  fuch  a Law  being  ob- 
tained, this  flupendous  Work  was  carried  into  efiedual  Execution  *.  The 
Value  of  this  Mode  of  Navigation  ' came  from  thence  to  be  better  under* 
flood,  and  the  very  ex{enfivc  Ufes  to  which  it  might  be  applied  were  “more 
dearly  comprehended.  In  conicqticncc  of  thefe  Difeoverks  it  was  deter* 
tinned  to  carry  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  over  the  Rivers  Mcrlcy 
and  Bolland,  and  to  continue  it  to  that  Part  of  the  River  Merfey,  over* 
againft  the  Ilemp  Stones,  in  the  County  of  Cheflcr,  where  that  River  is 
naturally  navigable,  and  the  Paflage  confcqucntly  open  to  Liverpool.  The 
Powers  rcquifite  for  the  Performance  of  this  made  a Third  Ad  nccefiary, 
which,  upon  die  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  through  which 
the  propofed  Canal  was  to  pafs,  and  who  were  to  be  benefited  by  it,  was 
likewise  obtained,  the  Duke  taking  .upon  himfelf  the  whole  Expence,  and 
fhis  without  demanding  any  Augmentation  of  Tonage*. . 

r .*  ” .•  . ‘ This- 
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• We  owe  many  of  our  national  Benefits  to  happy  Experiments,  and  the  Ccnfcqucnccs  that 
have  unexpectedly  followed  them ; and  . we  might  have  owed  more,  if  nil  our  Artills  had  been 
etufowed  with  Mr.  Brindley's  Sagacity. %and  their  Patrons  with  the  Perfcverancc  and  publtck  Spirit 
of  the  Diike  of  Bridgewater.  The  original  Scheme  of  the  Canal  was,  to  carry  it  from  Worfley 
to  Salford  near  Manchefler,  both  on  the  fame  Side  of  the  River  Irwcil,  as  the  Firft  A£t  of -Par* 
Kament  (hews.  But  when  this  Defign  was  changed,  and  the  Second  Aft  obtained  for  carrying 
• the  Cnnai  over  thc  Rivcr  by  Barton  bridge,  which  implied  a Neccflity  of  railing  the  low, Ground 
to  preferve  the  Level,  and  to  carry  the  Canal  over  Roads,  and  in  a.  Variety  of  Direftions,  it  was 
by  the  People  in  the  Country  generally  concluded  imprafUcablc.  tint  when,  by  Rcfources  equally 
fingnlar  and  extraordiqary,  this  was  ^flefied,  and  the  Canal  proceeded  in  fpite  of  all  ObftrufUons, 
they  changed  tlielr  Sentiments,  and  rightly  concluded,  that  by  a due  Application  of  Skill,  La. 
--  heur,  and  Expcncc,  a Canal  might  be  can  icd  on  through  every  Kind  of  Soil,  to  any  Extent,  and 
without  Danger,  of  meeting  any  Snfui  mountable  Obftacte. 

-- 1 Upon  pcruf»ng  this  Aa.  U will  appear,  that, In  granting  Powers  to  his  Grace,  the  Legsfla*’ 
tnre  kept  pubiick  Utility  in  View,  and  provided*  that  aii  the  Benefits  propofed  by  this  new  Ka* 
VigAtiun  fliouid  be  cfleflualty  fetured.  Strift  Regard  is  paid  to  private  Propeity,  proper  Means 
; aiHgaedTpr  fpeedy  Petition  in  cafe  of  any  Difputcs,  and,  which  deferves  particular  Notice,  the 
^ tius  Work  is  limited  tb  a fltort  Term,  .ft  is  aflerted,  thatTwo  thoofand  Ton  of 

Cjixxts  went  anmtsdiy  by  Land  Carriage  front  Liverpool  to  Mandtefter,  at  the.  Rate  of  between 
Thirty  and  Forty  Shillings  per  Ton,  that  is,  to  the.  Amount  of  at  leaft  Three  thoufand  Pounds 
Annum*  On'thc  Ditke*s  Canal  they  muft  be  carried  for  Six  Shillings,  Freight  and  Tonage 
etletl^  that  is,  the  WKds  hr  Six  hundred  Pounds*  .The  F5rft  Bend  , of  this  Canal  pafCng  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Altrioduun  in  Chcfhirp,  /aves  the  Carr iige  of  Coals  and  other  heavy  Goods 
Tldncn  Mi^  IMs,  By  dm  AG,  aft  Manure  fee  Ltodi^  and  aU 

'r\.'  • ••  • . 'Materials 
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. This  unexpe&cd  Extension  of  the  Ciinal,  which*  from  a Thing  of ‘pri- 
vate Convenience,  was.  now9  become  - a Work  of  fo  much  publick  Utility 
both  to  Lancafliire  and  Cheihire,  very  naturally  excited  a Spirit  of  Imula- 
tion  in  the  Inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  Counties ; the  trading  and  ntanufac* 
’turing  Part  of  which  ofpecially  faw  the  Importance  of  this  new  Water* 
• Carriage,  they'  felt  their  own  Wants,  and,  after  mature  Confidcration,  con- 
ceived they  might  in  the  fame  Way  be  relieved.  This,  upon  due  Delibe- 
ration, produced  an  Application  to  Parliament  for  the  Powers  they  judged 
.jieccAary  for  cutting  a navigable  Canal  frodi  Wildon  Bridge  in  DcrbyAiire, 
.to  run  Wcftward  into  Stafrbrd/liire,  and  then  proceeding  North  to  join 
the  Duke's  Canal  at  Prcflon  Bridge,. and  to  terminate  therewith  by  falling 
into  the  Mer fey  at  Runcorn  Gap  in  CheAiircu.  An  ACt  accordingly 
.paficd  for  this  Purpofe  Anno  Domini  iy66~i  and  the  very  fame  Year,  io 
.prevalent . was  thq  Defire  of  promoting  thefe  Inland  .Navigations,  that  air 
AA  like  wife  palled  for  :he  making  another  Canal  from  between  Bewdlcy 
vftnd  Tillon  Brook  in.  WorceAeriliirc  to  Hay  wood  Mill  in  StaAbrdAiire.  By 
thefe  Canals  a Conjunction  will  be  effected  between  the  Severn  and  the 
Trent,  and  of  both  with  the  Mcrfey,  fe  that  confequencly- a Communica- 
tion will  be  opened  between  the  Ports  of  BriAol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull  w. 

..  * A Scheme 


Materials  for  mending  pubiick  Roads,  are  exempted  from  Tonage.  Ttiele  Circuniftaoces  (hew 
feme  of  the  Advantages  accruing  to  she  Pubiick  from  this  new  Navigation.  , * 

u One  cannot  expelt  dearer  Evidence,  in  Confirmation  of  what  bath  been  advanced,  as  to  the 
Facility  of  introducing  any  national  Improvements  into  this  Country  at  prefent,  than  the  con* 
getting  and  undertaking  this  (commonly  (tiled*  Earl  Gower's)  Canal.  It  concerns  immediately  * 
the  Three  .Counties  of  Derby,  Stallord,  and  Cheftcr,  opens  a Communication  with  Lancafftirc, 
and  may,  though  remotely,  influence  the  Trade  of  other  Counties.  It  was  feveral  Years  in  Con- 
templation, .and,  after  repeated  Sumys,  Two  of  the  able!!  judges  declared,  shat  no  Trail  of  *• 
Land  in  this  Kingdom  was  fitter  for  Inland  Navigation ; that  it  could  not  be  any*wherc  fo  bene* 
itciil,  or  fo  convenient  lor  eflabfiflting  a Corumnnkntioi:  between  the  End  and  Well  Seas.  It 
was  effectually  ic  anfwcr  all  and  each  of  tltcfe  important  Ends,  that  it  was  refolvcd  to  begin  lit. 
the  open  Navigation  of  the  Trent,  and  to  terminate  in  like  Manner  in  the  Tide* way  of  the  Mer- 
fey. By  this  means  she  Canal  is  prbtralled  more  than  One  hundred  Miles,  and  carried  through 
a Diwrfity  of  Soils  with  incredible  Labour.  It  is  ffid  Mr*  Brindley  undertakes  to  nurchafe  tie  ’ 
Land?,  conflrnfe  Locks,  make  Towing  Paths,  and  crcfe  Bridges,  at  Seven  hundred  Pounds  a 
Mile,  to  Hare  Caftle,  where  the  piercing  a Mile  through  a Hill  will  demand  Ten  thoufand  PoiiihIi, 
and  a Thoufand  Pounds  a Mile  will  be  required  for  the  reft  of  the  Canal.  Taking  therefore  Into 
mr  View  the  important  Purpofes  to  be  obtained,  the  great  Extent  of  the  Work,  and  the  imnuiifc 
Expence  which  mull  attend  theExecutiooof  it,  one  may  reafonably  hope  what  hath  been  faid  above 

w It  i*  (aid  in  the  Text,  thiU  the  Spirit  of  Emulation  which  produced  what  is  called  Earl 
Gower’s  Cftnai  was  natural,  as  having  beqn  long  the  Subject  of  Speculation,  arid  which  the  Poke's 
pmiler thking  folly  proved  might  be.  If  properly  fupported,  leifurcly  carried  Into  Execution.  But 
the  Rehilutlon  of  Joining  to  this  only  intended  Canal,  another  of  Half  the  Extent,  from  the  Sc- 
»ern,  was  fingular  and  extraordinary  ) a true  Feature  of  that  Magomimity  and  Spirit  of  Enter- 
•PJ*«« arJ  citosia1  eo  the  and  to  which  fe  tnany  oriatThlrtgs  in  (he  Oamfa 

of  this  Work  have  been  joltty  tferibod.  They  faw  diAinfeiy  the  Motives  onwhkh  this  extc pfim 
^nd  expenfive  Pefigo  was  undertaken,  tbcy  jndged  from  the  Alacrity  .of  the  Sttbfsfibcvs  It  .wmik  he 
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found  iinpra&icable  in  the*prcccding  Century,  and  which,  all  its  Circuiiw- 
flnnccs  confldcred,  mud  appear  aftonifliing  to  our  Poflcrity.  Thefe  pro? 
digious  Works,  now  in  a Train  of  Execution,  fhew  that  we  ought  not  to 
defpair  of  Things  of  great  national  Utility,  though  they  may  long  dwell 
in  the  Minds,  dr  only  float  upon  the  Tongues  of  Men.  It  proves  that  a 
Angle  vigorous  Attempt  will  do  much  more  than  the  mod  ferious  or  even  . 
the  moft  conclufive  Arguments.  For  Fa&s  ipcak  to*  the  Scnfes  and  to  the. 
Feelings  of  Mankind,  as  well  as  to  their  Reafon.  As  foon  therefore  as  it 
appeared,  that  an  eaiy  and  commodious  Faflage  could  be  opened  between 
Manchcfler  and  Liverpool,  air  DifHdence  and  all  Difficulties  vaniflfed, 

• Surveys  were  immediately  directed;  and,  as  foon  as  they  were  perfected,  • 
Subfcriptions  chcarfully  followed,  the. Nobility  and  Gentry  cxprefllng  the 
warmest  Zeal  in  rifquing  their  private  Property  for  the  publick  Servicer. 
But  then  this  Zeal  was  according  to  Knowledges  they  were  clearly  con- 
vinced of  the  Utility  of  the  Undertakings  and  they  faw,  without  fullering 
any  Uneafmefs,  that  Time,  Labour,  and  Expence,  muft  purchafe  them 
thofe  Benefits  this  new  Navigation  was  to  bellows  and  therefore  what  In 
Days  of  lefs  Induftry,  lefs  Commercial  Spirit,  and,  let  us  add,  lefs  Opu- 
lence, would  have  been  held  infupzrable  Obftaclcs,  did.  not  at  all  deter  . 
them  from  purfuing  A>  great  and  fo  glorious  a Deflgn. 

What  the  actual  Advantages,  that  will  be  derived  from  thefe  Canals 
when  flnifhed,  may  be.  Time  and  .Experience  only  can  determine  s but  * 
upon  what  rcafonable  Expectations  they  have,  been  fo  Readily  as  well  as 
Arcnuoufly  fupported,  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  report,*  in  order  to  juftify . 
the* Pains  taken  about  them  in  this  Work  *.•  It  is  a vaft  TraCt  of  Country 


j its  being  completed.  Thef  therefore  very  prudently  contrived  to  Jofe  no  Time  in  beginning  a’ 

■ Canal  Communication,  by  which  the/  might  participate  in,  nil  thefe  Advantages,  and  at  the. 
fame  Time,  to  this  free  lotcrcourfc  between  Liverpool,  Mnnchcfltr,  and  Hull,  add  an  open  Na*' 
vigation  through  Staflbrdllure  and  Worccfterihirc,  by  the  Severn,  to  the  opulent  Port  of  lirifiol. 

* in  refpeft  to  Inland  Navigations,  fihey  are  entirely  artificial,  whereat  Rivers  made  navigable  are 
only  fo  in  part.  For  this  Reafon  the  former  are  more  expenfive,  amounting  fometimes  tit?  upwards 
of  a Thoufand  Pounds  a Mile,  and  therefore  great  Circumfpcftion  is  requifitein  the  Choice  of  the  * 
Grounds  through  which  they  are  to  pafs.  It  is  alledgcd  in  their  Favour,  that  they  are  carried  on 
more  dircftly,  by  which  becomes  the  Faflage  fltbrtcr that  ihey  are  free  from  Currents,  exempt  from  ■ ✓ 
Fioodv,  are  not  impeded  by  Shallovfs,  Which  renders  the  Navigation  more  regular  and  certain  $ that 
fewer  Locks  are  rcquUite  { and  te  the  Ground  for  them  may  be  more  properly  chofen,  by  which 
Delay  is  a^oided,  and  that  Hbrfet  draw  Boitts  on  them  with  Expedition,,  and  with  Eafc.  In  re* 
fjpft  to  what  is  called  Earl  Gower's  Canal,  it  is  propofed,  that  it  fhall  be  Twelve  Feet  wide  at  Bot- 
tom, in  mofl  Placcs  Three  Fcet,  at  the  Fords  ho  more  than  Thirty.  Inches:  deep.  . The  Boats  {o  be  . 
Seventy  Port  in  Length,  Six  in  Breadth,  and  to  draw  near  Thirty  Inches  Water.  Thefe  VeflUs  . 
ariQ  carry  about  Twesfty  Toot;  and  ait  fo  toofli uGcd;  as, .by  fhiftisgebe  Rudder,  to  fail  with  * 


vigoroufly  carried  on  % and  they  dearly  comprehended  an  the  con  fequenccs  that  would  attend 
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through  which  thoy  arc  to  pafs,  and  not  barely  bne,  or  two,  but  fevcral 
Counties  that  arc  to  (bare  the  Benefit  of  them,  with  this  remarkable  Cir- 
• cumftance  in  their  Favour,  that  in  no  Part  of  this  noble  Bland  could  fuch 
a Communication  be  of  more  Ule,  the  Number  confidered  ‘of  lar»e,  and 
many  of  them  manufaduring  Towns,  in  its  Vicinity/.  All  Kind$  of  Pro- 
vifions,  but  more  efpecially  Grain,  will  by  their  means  be  rendered  cheaper, 
and  kept  to  a more  equal  Price*  For  by  furnifiiing  Manure  from  great 
Distances  at  a low  Rate,  and  giving  a quick  Carriage  even  to  remote  Mar* 
kets,  the  Canal  will  excite  an  adivc  Spirit  of  Cultivationi  and  .the  Certainty 
of  obtaining  a fpcedy  Supply  at  a finall  'Expcncc  will  render  an  unreafona* 
blc  Rife  of  Corn,  where  it  has  been  in  Times  part  frequently  and  fatally 
experienced,  for  the  future  in  a great  mcafiire  ineradicable.  Many  bulky, 
but  at  the  fame  time  very  ufeful  Commodities,  fuch  as  Flint,  Free,  Lime, 
Mill,  Grinding,  and  Paving  Stones,  Marl,  Slate,  'Coaii  f different  Kinds, 
Marble,'  Alabafler,  Iron  Ore,  will  find  a much  caller  and  cheaper  Paffage, 
and  of  cottrfe  reach  many  more  and  thofis  too  better.  Markets,  than  they  can 
be  carried  to,  circumstanced  as  they  are  at  prefent. 


Frequent  Additions  will  probably  be  made  to  tbefe  natural  Riches 
•from  the  Difcoveries  that  mufl  arife  from  the  cutting  through  a Variety  of  * 
Soils  in  the  Progrcfs  of  this  great  Work,  fome  Inftanccs  of  which  have  oc- 
curred already.--.  Bcfides,  the  Staples  of  thefe  fevcral  Counties  may  be  car- 
ried farther,  in  greater  Quantities,  and  be  notwithftanding  afforded  at  lower 

Rutes^  fuch  as  Timber  from  different  Parts  of  Lancafhire,  the  Salt  and  Chcefc 

• % . • 


either  End  foremofi.  At  to  Equipage,  a Man,  a Boy,  and  a Horfe,  are  to  belong  to  each  Boat; 
ami  a*  the  Canal  will  befupplied  only  with  Water  fuificicnt  for  the  Navigation,  held  up  by  Locks, 
and  without  Stream,  the  Horfe  will  without  Difficulty  draw  a Boat,  and  cccafionaiiy  Two  or  Three 
*©f  them.  Ft  ooMhia  Account,  the  real  Advantages  which  will  attend  this  new  Mode  of  Coovty* 
auce,  more  elpcrjalljf  for  heavy,,  cumbrous,  and  yet  cheap  Commodities,  is  fufficicntly  apparent. 

* The  Account  of  thefe  Canals  in  the  Text  will,  not 'convey  a proper  Idea  of  their  Utility, 
without  taking  in  the  Feafibility  and  Facility  of  their  Extenfion,  upon  which  it  in  a great  me?.* 
lure  depends.  In  order  to  comprehend  this  clearly,  'we  mud  recoltcft  the  grand  Canal  of  China, 
the  nohlefl  Model  of  Inland  Navigation  in  the  World.  The  primary  Objeft  of  that  is,  conneBirag 
* Canton  with  the  Capital;  but  what  raiders  It  of  univcrfhl  Benefit  are,  the  Cuts  made  into  it  from 
. every  City  and  great  Town,  Our  Canals,  as  deferibed  in  the  Text,  fhew  that  their  primaiyOb- 
Jeft  ''f  opening  an-fnland  navigable  Communication  between  Briflot,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  foUong 
wifhcd  and  fo  little  expcOed  but  Forty  Years  ago,  will,  when  they  fhall  be  completed,  be  abfo* 
)n*cly  attained,  A 'filing  no  doubt  or  very  fignat  and  national  Importance,  which  will,  notwith* 
Itanding,  be  in  its  Value  very  much  enhanced  by  the  Canals  joining  thefe  from  numerous  trade* 
Ing  and  manufacturing  Towns,  forne  of  which  are  mentioned  above,  all  of  them  Banding  in  need  of 
fuch  » Conveyance  to  one  or  mor^  of  thefe  Ports,  and  which  mull  receive  infinite  Benefit  by  fo 
cheap,  fo  eafy,  fo  commodious,  fo  certain,  and  fp  kcgular  a Corrcfpondcnce  with  each  other. 
With  great  Reafon,  therefore,  have  the  Gentlemen  of  StafTordfiiire  called  their  Canal  YHa 
Trunk,  In  Atlufioa  to  the  numerous  Branches-;  that  are  expefted  to  fpring  from  it.  But,  be* 
<*«»  tbeivnay  ytt  without  ptcteadiiig  to  fee  far  into  Futurity,  conjecture  that  this  Spirit 
k-  '*—•-  —-11  •• — -• «—  * • - this  Ifland  l 
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of  Clicfhirc*  Earthen*  warefrom  StafFordfhirc,  numerous  Articles  from  Bir*  * 
minghnm,  w&  all  the  various  Manufactures  from  Manchcfter  and  other' 
Places,  will  be  relieved  from  a Variety  of  Impediments  under  which  they 
have  hitherto  laboured.  Raw  Materials  of  every  Sort  will  he  conveyed 
with  much  more  Eafe  and  Expedition  to  the  feveral  Towns  where  they 
arc  wrought  up,  and,  when  manufactured,  will  with  like  Facility  be  carried 
to  the  Ports  from  which  they  are  ufually  (hipped,  either  Coaft-ways  to  dif- 
ferent Parts  of  this,  or  into  other  Countries.  Thus  Agriculture,  Manu- 
factures, domed ic  Trade,  foreign  Commerce,  and  every  Spcdcs  of  In-  : 
duttry  fublervient  to  all  thefe,  will  he  evidently  and  in  a high  Degree  pro- 
moted by  this  Inland  Navigation,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Numbers  who  will 
live  and  be  comfortably.  fublUted  by  it.  ’ It  mu(t  however  be  ackn^wleged, 
that  fome  Objections  have  been  made  agaiii(t,  and  fome  Sufpicions  fug-  * 
gefted,  as  to  Inconvenienties  with  which  it  may  be  attended  *.  It  is  but 
Juftice  to  obierve,  that  thefe  are  in  their  Nature  far  more  incertain.:  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  much  lefs  Confluence,  than  the  Benefits  tliat  have  been 
before  dated,  nor  would  it  be  at  all  impoflible  to  find  Remedies  for  them? 
even  if  they  (liould  happen.  / 


In  the  Profecution  of  thofc  numerous  Improvements  that  have  been-* 

made  in  the  Two  lad  Centuries,  new  Indrumcnts  and  a vafi  Variety  of 

Machines  became  nscedary,  and  many  fuch  have  been  invented  which  have 

• 

*’A  Aleut*  View  of  the  mod  conAderable  of  thefe  Objc&ioris,  and  the  Anfimy  given  to  them, 
leem  requifite  to  the  fet»sng  this  important  Objed  in  a proper  Point  of  Light.  It  is  faiet.,  riius  cut-' 
ting  thefe  Canals,  and  thereby  dividing  cultivated  Lands,  as  wcU  as  in  other  refpefts,ii  .in  Smuty 
to  private  Property.  To  this  it  might  be  anfwcrcd,  tint  under  all  Governments  private  «uv.<v?&  . 
muft  give  Way  to  publick  Utility.  Put  more  futisfnftory  Anfwers  in  this  Cafe  may  be  giyen.  . 
Private  Intcrcu  is  here  confnltcd  in  the  very  Meafure  purfued  for  promoting  publick  Utility.  A ‘ 
Sen  fa  of  this  produced  the  Petitions  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  Subfcriptions  by  wjiteh  it* 
mu  A be  promoted.  Men  are  not  apt  to*  miilake  their  own  Imcrcfts,  and  never  concur  deliberately’  . 
in  hurting  them.  Bcfides,  Compcnfations  are  provided,  and  every  Limnation  on  the  Powers  in- 
ferted  in  the  A&s,  that  could  be  devifed,  to  prevent  Grievances  in  this  Particular.  !t  is  alleged, 

. that  by  this  very  Cutting  much  Land  is  xyafied  and  dcAroycd.  Let  us  fee  how  far  this  is  (blinded. 

A Mile  of  Canal  takes  up  an  Acre  and  an  Half ; a Canal  of  an  Hundred  Miles,  One  hundred  and*. 
Fifty  Acres,  which  it  lefs  than  a*  QuaVtcr  of  a Mile  fqnarc.  It  is  believed  it  will  very  much  di- 
mini  Ai  Land  Carriage.  To  thole  who  think  the  Nation  Aiders  by  our  keeping  tco  many  Horfes, 
this  xvillappear  an  Advantages  thofc  who  think  otlicrwife,  may  doubt  at  to  the  Faff.  TfcsyxviU; 
own,  that,  in  the  Firtt  InAance,  Land  Carriage  between  Places  feated  on  Canals  will  be  dim!- 
nIAicd ; but  as  the  Trade  of  thefe  Places  will  be  increafed,  the  Land  Carriage  from  tliofe  to  Placet* 
not  feated  on  Canals  muft  increafe  with  it  5 in  what  Proportion,  Time  only  can  determine. ■ It* 
is  fuggefted,  it  may  interfere  with  River  Navigation;  But  this  can  happen  but*  feldom.  and  only* 
by  being  cheaper,  which  is  an  Advantage  to  the  Pub'ick.  ■ It  is  not  however  impoflible  that  Meant,  ” 
may  be  fonnd  to  improve  fome  of  thefe  River  Navigations,  fo  as  to  prevent  this  Inconvenience. 
Saiftly,  it  is  apprehended  thefe*  Inland  Navigations  may  hurt  the  Coaft*  Trade.  The  Event.,  may  . 
prove  the  very  reverfe,  beranfe  by  them  greater  Quantities  of  Commodities  will  be  conveyed  to*. . 
the  Sca*Ports.  and  of  conrfe  they  mnft  be  Tent  to  for^gn  Countries,  which  wUllnqreafe  our  Com*. 

. locretf, ^or  Coalbwifeto  diAcrcnt  Paru  of  our  own.  ' • . ' 
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been  here  and  clfewhere  employed  with  fo  much  Succcfs,  as  to  raife  the 
vharadter  of  our  A r tills  to  the  gr«ate  A Height  over  all  Europe.  Our  Im- 
plements in  Agriculture  are  not  more  ingenious  in  their  ConAru&ion,  than 
itrong,  neat,  and  accurate  in  their  Execution,  fo  as  to  be  admired  and  imi- 
tated by  Foreigners,  whtre-cver  that  Science,  of  fuch  general  Utility,  is 
. encouraged  and  eftcemcd  k What  is  now  Ailed  the  new  Hulbandry,  and 
which  has  exercifcd  the  Thoughts  and  Pens  of  the  able  A Authors  abroad, 
was  the  Invention  of  a practical  Farmer. here.  In  regard  to  Carriages  alfo, 
weRt  lea  A equal  other  Nations  in  the  Beauty,  Lightnefs,  and  Convenience 
of  loine,  in  the  Strength,  Utility,  and  Ikilful  'Contrivance  of  others,  fuited 
for  al!  the  Purpofes  in  which  they  can  be  ufed  either  for  Plcafurc  or  Profit, 
in  regard  to  thofe  Machines  which  a&  by  circular  Motion,  it  is  thought 
the  Dutch  excel  in  fomc  Kind  of  Wind  Mills;  but  in  reference  to  thofe 
moved  by  Water,  for  preparing  Metals  which  arc  to  be  ufed  in  different 
Manufactures,  as  well  as  in  fuch  as  arc  tiled  in  thofe  Manufactures  of  dif- 
^rcll*Jjorts>  wc  fucceed  better  than  moA  of  our  Neighbours  by  their  own 
ConKjnon  *>.  In  the  feveral  curious  and  arduous  Contrivances  rcuuifite  in 
the  Management  of  Mine?,  we  have  little  Rcafon  to  envy  them,  though- 
thefe  are  allowed  to  be.  Things  in  their  own  Nature  of  the  utmoA  Diffi- 
culty, and  where  there  is  the  greatcA  Ncccflity  for  abridging  Labour,  which 

9 

. * * ?Vhrei?  T in  «M*  Country,  fo  very  diilcrcnt  Ploughs  have  been, 

invented,  fuited  to  this  Difference  in  Soils,  which  hath  been  of  general  Utility  in  Httfbandry,  and 
it  one  great  Rcafon  why,  in  proportion  to  its  Extent,  we  have  in  this  Kingdom  more  cultivated 
land  than  in  any  other  Part  of  Europe.  On  this  Account,  feveral  of  them  derive  their  Names- 
from  the  Places  whew  they  arc  moft  in  Ufc,  fuch  as  the  Colchcftcr,  Lincolnfliire,  and  Stifle* 
Ploughs,  as  alfo  the  Caxton  or  Trenching  Plough  drawn  by  Twenty  Ilorfcs.  But  the  moft  com. 

??  M!LlhCjDi?yL.Sjna  c and,  Double* wheeled  Ploughs,  and  the  Four-Coultercd  Plough,  accurately- 
derenbed  and  highly  commended  by  the  celebrated  Tull.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  our  Harrows 
Hoes,  Spades  for  feveral  .Ufes,  &c.  Yet  are  we  ftill  much  fliortof  abfolutc  PcrfcfUon,  ftnee  die- 
worthy  Author  of  the  EfTays  on  Hufbandry  gives  Defections  and  Figures  of  feveral  Inftruments 
. which  might  ^ mtroduccd  from  other  Countries,  and  fomc  old  ones,  which,  having  been  ioad^ 
vertently  difufed,  deferve  therefore  to  be  revived.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Voting,  in  his  excellent 
Spirit1^  delivers  his  Thoughts  on  the  fame  SubjeA  with  equal  Intelligence  and  public^ 

«»  As  Metals  are  amongft  the  Staple  Commodities  of  this  Country,  no  Skill  m Mm  have  been 
^aredin  contriving  and  improving  Machines  for  reducing  them into Fw  ms  fit  for  isle  and  Ufc 
Of  thefe  we  may  reckon  thc^Stamping  Mill  for  Tin  Ore,  the  Forging  Mills  for  making  laruelroa 
Bars,  the  SUtt^Mills  for  dividing  thefc  f ilrafs  Baitet  y Works  j Plate  and  Flatting  Mills^for  the 
finer  Metals ; Gold  and  Silver  and  other  .Wire  Mills,  and  many  more.  Yet  thefe  great.,  thefe 
ingeniouSt  thefe  expenftve  Piec^s  of  Mcchanifm,  aw  only  preparatory  to^  Manufactures  of  different 
1®  WTyw  jfvjWjH  very  many  and  very  curious  Machines  rfe  employed  with  fuch  Ef- 
^ ^ ^Things  are  made,  butfire  alfo  aide  in  fo  ^rf^ 

^^FoclIly.aod  Jo fuch  Quamitiev,  « render  them  as  the  Firft Handej^fcnlv 
g»ve».aod  fecurca  SubfUleoce  to  Muldtudet  of  io^uftriout  and  Jaberiour  Work- 
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Sri  moft  other  Cafes  is  unpopular  with  us*.  The  Dexterity  diewn  m ad- 
apting Machines  to  a Variety  of  Intentions,  which  have  been  introduced  in 
many  new  Undertakings,  that  might  otherwife  have  proved  impra&icablc, 
does  great  Honour  as  weil  to  this.Country,  as  to  the  prefect  Age. 

In  nothing  hath  this  been  more  confpicuous,  than  in  the  laft-mentioned 
of  our  Improvements,  that  is,  the  navigable  Canals,  which  have  been 
chiefly  conduced  by  one  original  Genius,  fo  fertile  in  Rcfourccs,  that  hi- 
therto no  Obftacles,  however  formidable,  have  put  a Stop  to  his  Dcfi^ns. 
lie  was  prepared  for  his  Operations  above,  by  his  Knowledge  in  conducting 
thole  under  Ground,  in  the  Coal  Mines  at  Worflcy,  fo  that  the  Difficulties 
which  occurred  in  the  Progrcfs  of  the  Canal,  though  they  appeared  new, 
or  rather  were  fo  in  the  Sight  of  others,  were  not  beheld  in  the  fame  Light 
byhim ; for  lus  Acquaintance  with  the  Mechanic  Powers*  and  what  iix-* 
pcrience  had  taught  him  of  tlicir  Eflfcfts,  produced  a Confidence  which 
was  held  for  Temerity  till  the  Event  ihewed  it  was  well  founded d.  But 
his  Works  being  publickly  carried  on,  their  Principles  were  quickly  under- 
foot his  llcfourccs  became  known,  and  he  readily  contributing  both  hi* 


. ^ Mines  depends  in  a great  meafure  on  the  Expcncc  of  working  them,  in  nropor- 

tion  to  the  Value  of  the  Metal.  If.  no  Engines  were  in  Ufc,  more  Men  mult  be  employed ; but 
then,  Irpm  the  great  Charge  attending  this,  a lew,  and  thofc  only  the  richcft,  could  be  wrought. 
Hut,  as  Things  now' Hand,  Engines  diminifliing  much  of  the  Labour,  many  more  Mines  are 
.worked,  and  of  courfe  mere  People  fubfiA  by  them.  For  the  raifmg  Ores  out  of  the  Pits,  Win- 
Jainrf,  Cranes,  and  Horfc  Engines  are  employed.  For  railing  and  carrying  off  Water,  they  have 
in  the  Tin  Mines  in  Cornwall  (fee  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiftory,  p.  1(19—175)  abundance  of  Contrie 
wnces,  the  Whim,  the  Raggand  Chain,  the  Water  Wheel  and  Bobbs;  but  the  beft,  moft  effec- 
tual, and  therefore  ufed  in  Mines  of  every  Kind,  is  the  Steam  or  Fire  Engine.  This,  by  conti- 
nue Improvements,  is  now  brought. to  fuch  Perfection,  that,  though  a very  complicated  Machine 
it  in  & great  meafure  regulates  itfclf.  It  would  be  tedious,  if  not  cndlcfs,  to  mention  the  (cvcral 
Inventions  to  anfiver  different  Purpofcs,  and  to  remedy  particular  Inconveniences  which  are  t©  be 
met  with  in  almofl;  every  considerable  Mine  in  thefo  Kingdoms* 

/ In  the  Coal  Mines  which  extend  very  far  under  the  Hills  at  Worflcy,  he  had  prafFffcd  many 
of  there  Methods  afterwards  transferred  to  the.  Canal.  For  after  bringing  the  Coals  from  tha 
Places  where  they  were  hewn  in  little  Waggons^  carrying  a Ton  each,  calily  puttied  by  a Man?- 
down  an  inclined  Plain  to  a flat  Stage,  he  caufcs  them  to  he  (hoc  from  thence  into  Boats,  oa 
a fubterranean  Canal  of  Water  raffed  out  of  the  Mine,  with  a Rail  on  each  Hand,  by  the  Help 
of  which in  Man  draws  Five,  Six,  or  more  of  them,  each  of  the  Burthen  of  Seven  Tons,  mora 
than  a Mile  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Mine,  and,  being  there  received  into  a capacious  Stone  Rcfcrvoir, 
from  thence  is  conveyed,  carrying  the  Boats  with  it,  into  the  open  Canal  tlu*  goes  to  Manchcfler. 
The  vaulted  Hoof  of  this  fubtcrrancous  Canal  is  fupported  in  fomc  Places  by  a Brick  Arch,  but 
is  in  moft  fuftaincd  by  the  natural  Rock  through  which  it  is  cut.  In  the  fcvcral  Operations  rc- 
quifite  to  the  cutting  and  extraOing  the  Coals,  this  great  Difciple  of  Nature  hath  (hcivn  his  Sat 
gacity  m a Multitude  of  new  invented  or  much  improved  Machines,  fuch.  as  portable  Cranes  for  * 
removing  of  S times,  an  Overlhot  Mill  which  gives  Motion  to  a Wheel  Eight  Yards  in.  Circum- 
ference, jvhich,  beftdes  driving  Three.  Pair  of  Stones  fo!r  grinding  Corn,  and  a Boulting  Mill  of 
enriouj  Conllruilion,  firm  alfo  for  nukioeHttnr.  Add  to  all  thit,  bit  havino  tauoiit  a ocw 
rf??1  » fire  Engine,  b/  vrtuch  Two  Tblrda  of  the  Expcncc  it  diminilhed  (ufually. 

— rf  c*ftM,-i'*Bdchrt“oewood‘ 
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<Ar]vic$  and  his  Afliftancc,  we  L\*  them  extended  under  his  Dire&ion  with 
equal  Spirit  and  Succcfs.  There  is  little  Doubt  to  be  -made*  that  whenever 
thei'e  great  Works  inall  be  completed,  and  their  Confequences  evidently  dif- 
.played,  they  will  be  imitated^  in  many  Places.  As  little  Reafon  is  there  to 
.queftion,  that  though  this,  like  mod  new  Undertakings,  appeared  Angular . 
and  furprifing,  yet,  when  thoroughly  invefiigated,  it'  may  be  di&overed,  that 
.thefe  Water  Conveyances  ^ or  at  lead  fome  of  the  new  Machines  employed 
about  them,  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  other  advantageous  Ends,  cfpe- 
icially  in  fo  inquisitive  and  enterpriling  an  Age  as  this,  when  every  Attempt 
••to  promote  publick  Utility  is  not  only  furc  of  meeting  .with  favourable 
.Notice,  but  Hkewifc,  in  proportion  as.  it  appears  to  be  practicable,  of  En- 
couragement, and  Support. 

* 

With  all  thefc  pregnant  Advantages,  there* cannot  furcly  be  the  lead 
Doubt  made,,  that  we  have  from  the  Commencement  of  the  prefent  Cen- 
tury rendered,  this  noble  Country  much  better  ..than  it  was,  and  brought 
Aarge  Q^antiticsof  Land,  which  as  the  heft  Proof  of  national  Improvement, 
into  Cultivation.  At  that  Period,  if  we  may  credit  tljc  bell  Judges,  it  was 
. computed  that  One  Quarter  of  it  was  alinoft  abfolutely  wade,  and  near  Half 
‘ .as  much  more  but  iii  a little  better  Condition  f.  If  this  Kingdom  was  then 
in  that  States  the  other  two  were  certainly  in  & much  worfc,  though  all 
•of  them,  even  then,  in  a State  of  Improvement,  • in  companion  to  what 
they  had  been  in  the  Courfc  of  the.  preceding  Century,  during  which  how- 
ever confidcrablc  Efforts  had  been  made.  Of  the  Truth  of  all  this,  • there 
wanted  not  iufiicicnt  Evidence  to  convince  any  candid  and  confiderate  lu- 

•quircr.  From  the  fame  Kind  of  Evidence,  that  is,  from  the  Income  and 

• * 

• it  is  not  improbable,  that  hy  tbc  Help  of  fuch  Canals  running  on  the  Sides  of  Hilts,  and 
•thereby  intercepting  the  Waters  of  Springs  which  difeharge  on  the  lower  Grounds,  confidcrablc 
Traits  of  marlhy  Lands  might  be  convened  into  fine  Meadows.  By.  diverting  fuch  Springs,  sad 
* taking  feme  huoniidcrabtc  Streams  into  fitch  Canals,  poflibly  a Remedy  might  be  found  for  that . 
"Deficiency  of  Water,  which  is  the.  chief  Cattfe  * the  Difficulties  occurring  in ’Rivers  rendered 
•navigable  by  Art,  or  afleaA  the  Number  of  Locks  in  them  might  by  this  means  be  diininiftcd. 
The  Junction  of  navigable  Rivets  by  the  Intervention  of  fucli  Canals  hath  been  long  cftccmcd 
fprallicable,  and  one  may  with  a Degree  of  l’tebabiUty  conjcflure,  that  in  no  great  Space  of  Time 
lomething  of  this  Kind  will  be  undertaken,  for  the  Expediency  of  which  many  Reafons  might 
die  offered.  «■  • 

( In  the  Computations  by  Mr.  King,  referred  to  in  the  Text,  the  Number  of  Ac  res  in  England 
is  fixed  at  Thirty  ninc  Millions,  and  no  more  than  Twcnty.one  Millions  allowed  for  both  Arable 
and  Pafture  Lands.  Half  a Million  is  alfigited  for  High  Roads.  Foot-paths,  and  ufetefs  Wafies  i 
'I'cn  Millions  for  Heaths,  Moors,  and  barren  Lands,-  valued  at  Twelve  Pence  an  Acre ; and  Three 
Millions  more  for  Forcfts,  Parks,  and  Commons.  • This  Gentleman  had  great  Opportunities  of 
snaking  and  of  correlling  his  Calculations,  by  having  reepurfe  to  the  publick  Accounts  of  Hearth 
Money  and  other  Taxes,  which  now  no  longer  fobfifi.  . Dr,  Davcnant,  and  other  political  Wri*  V 
<ers,  reafon  upon  his  Computations,  and  declare  them,*as  far  as  they  could  difeem,  to  be  .wry  ’ 
jconliftent  and  exaftt  but  this  mufi  be  underfttd  1 yklt  a.Digree  of  Latitude^  aa  predie  Esaft* 
jtcls  is’oot  to  be  honed  for  la  fuch  Computations. 

Pioduce 
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NEWCASTLE 


Tlw  coal-miilcs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  | confidence  of  the  English  government  that 

Newcastle  are  so  numerous  that  they  may  I this  wonderful  navigator  sailed  three  times 

be  regardtd  as  not  only  one  of  the  immense  j troui^  M world,  enriching  geography, 
magazines  of  England,  btit  also  Mthcsource  natural  history,  and  navigation,  with  the 
of  a profitable  foreign  commerce.  t'*  f ■■'■r  V;  greatest  discoveries.  Hie  modest  house  in 
Vessels  loaded  with  coal,  for  London  and  which  y was  liorn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
different  parts  of  Europe,  sail  daily  from  » Newcastle,  is  preserved  with  veneration, 
this  port,  and,  so  to  say,  every  hour  of  the  The  coal-mines;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

day.  Besides  this  commerce,  the  navigation  Newcastle,  are  situated  in  so  fortunate  a 

which  results  from  working  these  mines,  \ position  that  the  soil  which  covers  them  yields 

gives  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  navy,  fine  pasture  that  supports  herds  of  horses, 

by.  forming  a great  nursery  of  seamen.  In  Under  this  fertile  soil  there  is  found  a srmd- 

time  of  .war,  more  than  a thousand  coal  stone,  of  excellent  quality  for  grind-stones, 

vessels  can  be  armed,  and  do  considerable  This  second  richness  of  the  earth  forms 

injury  to  the  enemy's  commerce  another  extensive  object  of  trade  for  the 

In  this  practical  school  of  navigation  arc  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle: 

to  be  found  meti  inured  to  every  danger.  j these  stones  have  so  great  a reputation, 

The  celebrated  Cock  bega  n his  naval  career,  that  they  are  exported  to  all  the  ports 

as.a  sailor,  on  board  of  a Newcastle  collier  $ in  Europe. 


and  his  capable  and  active  genius  soon  raised 
him  to  be  skipper.  He  afterwards  purchased 
a ship  on  his  own  account  | on  occasions  of 
danger  He  knew  so  well  how,  as  itwerc,  to 


master  the  elements,  that  though  yet  younj 
be  acquired  a . great  reputation  among  li 
seamen.  His  high  qualities  event! 
xained  for  him  so  Completely 


The  first  mine  I visited  belongs  to  a 
private  individual  j it  is  situated  aboit  two ; 
miles*  from  the  town,  and  requires  one 
hundred  men  to  work  it ; thirty  for  the  work 
above  ground,  and’seventy  in  the  pit : twenty 
horses  live  in  this  profound  abyss,  and  drag 
tile  cost  through  the  subtchancan  passages 
to  the  pit-bottom;  four  outside  work  the 


' v.«.  .* 
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machine  which  raises  the  coal,  and  somp  more 
% arc  employed  in  auxiliary  Jahours* 

nu.-  iui_  •_  _ •_  .1  ..  _ # .1/  i • 


The  following  is  the  ctfder  of  tlu  mineral 
substances,  as  they  appcnr  in  descoiding  to 
the  coal:  . ^ 


Vegetable  toil, 

Bd?  ®f  rounded  piece*  of  llncitow  uvd  *and« 

i*5W  * • • , • • « 

Grey  city,  more  or'  lest  pure  • v.  ° 
Herd  qtuurtxote  sandseone,  with  flake*  of  mica 
Very  hard  black  clay,  somewhat  bituminous, 
intermixed  .with  some  * peck*  of  mka  • 

Black  clay,  mow  bituminous,  and  partly  inflam* 
mable  1 whefi  the  laminae  of  this  clay,  which 
separate  with  facility,  are  examined  with 
attention,  some  prints  of  ferns  appear,  hut 
they  are  scarcely  discernible  1 * 


Ftt*. 

* 


*5 

16 

*5 


1 6 


18 

Total  102 


At  this  depth  of  one  hundred  and  two  feet 
the  coni  is  found.  The  scum  is  five  feet 
thick  in  some  places,  and  varies  in  others; 


hut  in  general  it  it  easily  wrought,  and  much 
of  it  is  brought  up  in  large  blocks.  This  last 
dreumsiaiiee  it  of  considerable  advantage,  as 
suds  pieces  are  always  easily  transported,  and 
are  besides  well  suited  for  chambcr-fircs;  which 
makes  this  kind  of  coal  sell  at  a higher  price. 

When  the  bed  of  black  and  bituminous 
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to  it  $ but  this  is  not  always*  the  ease,  for 
there  are  other  mines  in  the  .neighbourhood 
where  the  roof  is  of  sandstone,  which  in  the 
points  of  contact  is  mixed -with  the  coal  to  the 
thickness  of  :two  or  three  inches;  the  latu  r 
imbedded  in  the  sandstone,  in  the  form  of  j 
splinters  which,  when  attentively  examined, 
have  the  appearance  of  wood. 

This  mine  has  a large  steam-engine  for 
pumping  out  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
working  a ventilator  to  purify  the  air. 

The  winding  machine  which  raises  the 
coal  I’m  the  pit  is  convenient,  and  easily 
worked  by.  two  stout  horses.  The  buckets, 
in.  which  the  coal  is  brought  up,  arc  not  of 
wood,  but  of  oder,  strongly  made,  and  having 
an  iron  handle.  They  contain  at  least  twelve 
hundred  pounds  of  coal  cadi ; and  as  the  one* 
ascends : wkste  the  other  descends,  one  of  these 
baskets  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  every 
four  minutes.  It  is  received  by  a singfc  mao 
who  while  it  if  yet  suspended,  places  it  upon 
a < truck  drawn  by  one  horse.  * He  then . 
unhooks  the  basket,  puts  an  empty  one  in 
its  place,  and  laxdita  the  'truck  to  a place 
somewhat  raised  a;  ,1  diort  distance,  where 
be  tmntks  the  lutsket  on  die  bubmi  nef 
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above  a kind  of  shed  $ the  dust  losses  through 
the  open  spaces  and  falls  below,  while  the* 
large  pieces  of  coal  rolling  down  the  inclined 
plane,  fall  upon  the  ground  in  heaps  on  tlie 
Outside  of  the  shed.  Waggons,  which  I am 
about  to  describe,  then  take  it  up,  and  carry 
if  to  wharfs  on  the  river-side. 

1 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  land  transport 
of  such  an  immense  *amount  of  coal  would 
require  numberless  horses  and  men,  which  ... 
would  involve  immense  expense*  But  art 
has  surmounted  this  difficulty  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Roads  which  have  an  almost  insensible 
inclination  are  formed  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  prolonged  to  the  place  whore  the  vessels 
are  loaded.  The  length  of  these  toads  it 
often  more  than  several  miles* 

This  first  operation  being  finished,  two 
pandld  lines  are  traced  along  the  road,  at  the 
exact  distance  which  separates  the  wheels  of 
the  waggons.  Logs  of  hard  woo£  ate  then 
laid  along  dicse  two  parallel  fines,  and  firmly 
fixed  in  the  earth  with  pint* 

The  upper  surface  of  these  kgs  k careful! y . 
cut  into  a kW  of  saisMing  sAldi  b adl 
^ rounded,  and  projects  upwards*  The  drift*  • 
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ness  of  this  elevated  ledge  must  correspond 
with  the  width  of  the  groove  in  the  waggon- 
wheels,  which  are  made  of  cast-iron,  and 
hollowed  in  the  manner  of  a metal  ptillcy* 
These  wheels  arc  completely  cast  in  one 
piece,  in  a mould  from  which  the  rim  comes 
out  hollowed*  This  large  groove  is  several . 
inches  deem  *n(l  of  * proportional  width ; 
so  that,  the  wheel  exactly  encases  the  pro- 
| jeering  part  of  the  log,  from  which  it  cannot 
| slide  in  any  direction.  As  the  moulding  is 
i well  greased  and  is  also  polished  by 'Continual 
; friction,  four-wheeled  waggons,  containing 
j eight  thousand  weight  of  coal  each,  move 
along  the  inclined  plane,  by  the  laws  of 
gravity,  and  proceed  as  it  were  by  magic  one 
after  another,  until  they  reach  the  Tyne*- 
Arrived  there,  a strongly  and  artistically 
made  wooden  frame  prolongs  the  road  for 
several  fathoms  at  such  a height  above  the 
water  as  to  permit  vessels  to  pass  below  ir- 
on lowering  their  masts*.  A man*  stationed 
oh  the  platform  opens  a hatch,  whence  a 
huge  wooden  hopper  descends  towards  the 
j vessel,  the  luitchcs  of  which  are  open*  When 

! die  waggon  conies  to  the  trap  in  the  plat- 
I form  it  stops,  its  conical  bottom  opens,  and 
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all  the  coal  runs  in  a moment  through  the 
hopper  into  the  vessel.  The  waggon  being  , 
emptied,  returns  by  a second  road  parallel  to 
the  first.  Other  waggons  follow  the.  same 
course  after  having  been  in  this  manner  re* 
lieved  of  their  contents;  and  in  a short  time 
the  vessci  is  loaded.  A few  horses  suffice  to 
bring  back  the  empty  waggons  to  the  pit, 
and  they  soon  return  with  a new  freight  of 
coal.  This  contrivance,  as  expeditious  as  it 
is  economical,  soon  repays  the  cost  of  con- 
structing such  roads. 

I have  here  given  but  a rapid  sketch  of 
these  extraordinary  roads,  which  are  varied 
in  several  ways.  It  would  require  me  to 
enter  into  details^  which  might  prove  too 
long,  and  ill-suited  to  the  nature  of  this 
work,  were  I to  describe  all  the  ingenious 
means  which  art  and  industry  have  employed 
in  working  wonders  of  this  kind.  Where 
local  circumstances  have  permitted,  the  weight , 
of  the 'load,  and  the  accelerated  movement 
have  been  combined  in  such  a manner,  that 
files  of  loaded  waggons  run  down  the  inclined 
plane  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  empty 
waggons  to  rcascend  without  the  assistance  of 
hones,  along  another  road  parallel  to  the  first. 


! 
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9 Tlic  great  economy  produced  by  these  in- 
genious contrivances,  which  save  the  employ- . 
ment  of  men  and  horses;  enables  the  English 
to  sell  the  coal  which  they,  export  in  such 
abundance  to  all  our  portion  the  ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean,  at  a.  price  lower  than  that 
of  our  own  mines,  in  all  eases  where  we 
have  to  bring  it  only  three  or  four  leagues 
by  land,  Marseilles  affords  an  example  in 
point.  Tills  town,  which  consumes  immense 
quantities  of  fuel  in  its  great  soap  manu- 
factories, is  within  four  or  five  leagues  of 
abundant  coal-mines.  This  coal  is  . indeed 
of  an  inferior  quality,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
used  with  advantage  an  the  furnaces  of 
soap-works.  . Would  any  one  believe  that 
the  coal  of  England,  which  is  excellent, 
lasts  double  the  time,  and  gives  double  the 
heat,  when  sold  duty  free  in  the  port  of 
Marseilles,,  is  cheaper  than  the  former.  Such 
instances  as  this  ought  doubtless  to  give  us 
very  important  lessons; 

The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
castle is  to  active,  that  accustomed  to  apply 
it  to  every  thing,  they  have  even  turned  to 
profit' the  pyrites,  which;  injures  the  quality 
ofthe.coal,  hut  whfclr  found  in  great 
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c.*iMU^Wi!. ^ ^ road,  namely,  by 

St.  Altai*,  Ihinstnlifc, Hockley,  Ncwgmrt  l’wgncl,  Northampton, 

Laerster, ami  Nottingham,  or  llarby:  On  this  road,  after  you 
«w  pew  d I (unstable,  winch,  m in  thcc'bcr  way,  is  aliout  »«i’ 
y?®  c”Jcr  tta  deep  ctej«,  which  are  so  surprisingly  soft, 
that  it  ts  pcrfcctly  frightful  to  travellers,  and  it  hits  been  the 
wontlcr  of  iprcignos,  liow,  cfNisukiiiig  tlie  great  numbers  of 
camaees  which  mmi  mmiiu  ” 


* L;  / ' ■ V m * wnvvf.  VI  muwmr  f Jl  IIHW  IKRVV 

ways*  has  been  such  a etargo  to  tlee  country,  tliat  hew  building 
Of  causeways,  as  the  Komnns  did  of  old,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
much  easier  expence:  From  Hockley  toNortliamptoii,  tlicnce  to 
UarlKirotsgli,  and  Leicester,  ami  thence  to  the  very  tank  of 
Trent  tlicse  terrible  clays  continue;  at  Nottingtam  you  are  pass'd 
them,  and  the  forest  of  Sherwood  yields  a hard  and  pleasant 
ft»d  for  30  miles  together. 

•• 

g.  Take  tlic  same  road  at  it  leads  to  Coventry,  and  from 

zSS?"S  5“S.,9!e*!*r» thc  dvf  !>«*»)•*  £»<*»  through  all  the 
towns  of  llwkliill,  Fenny  and  Stony  Stratford,  Towcestcr, 

lUnentry,  llill  Morton,  or  Duncliurch,  Coventry,  Colcihill, 
and  even  to  liirmingluun,  for  very  near  80  miles.’ 

.4.  If  we  take  the  road  to  Worcester,  it  is  tlie  same  through 
the  vale  of  Aylesbury  to  Buckingtam,  and  westward  to  Banbury, 
Reynton,  and  tlie  vale  of  Evesham,  where  the  clays  reach,  with 
some  intermissions,  even  to  the  tank  of  Severn,  as  tlicv  do 
more  northernly  quite  to  Wat  Chester.  1 . y 

The  reason  of  my  taking  notice  of  this  badness  of  the  mads, 
through  a I the  midland  counties,  is  this;  tint  as  these  are 
counties  which  drive  a very  great  trade  with  the  city  Of  London, 
and  with  one  anotlier,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  any  counties 
in  Enckmdjand ' tlnt.by  consetiiience,  tta  carriage  is  exceeding 
tw«t  v ?nd  also  that  ail  the  land  carriage  of  the  northern  counties 
necessarily  goes  through  these  counties,  so  the  roads  had  been 

materials  have  been  in  some  places  so 
difficult  to  be  tadfor  repair  of  the  roads,  that  aU.  tlie  surveyors 

'**T*W«  country 

ftS^gsSiKa»sgasia 
~ “■  isa,”£3!  asesap*  ■ 
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before  the  Parliament;  and  llie  consequence  has  i*ccn,  -that 
turnpikes  or  tolbinr*  liavc  Iwcn  sot  up  cm  tins  sever*!  great  roads 
of  England,  beginning  at  I«ondon,  and  proceeding  thru'  almost 
oil  those  dirty  deep  roads,  in  the  midland  counties  especially; 
•t  which  turn-pikes  all  carriages,  droves  of  cattle,  ami  travelers 
on  horseback,  arc  oblig'd  to  pay  an  easy  toll;  that  is  to  say,  a 
horse  a penny,  a coach- three  pence,  a cart  four  pence,  at  some 
six  pence  to  eight  pence,  a waggon  six  pence,  in  some  a shilling, 
and  the  like;  cattle  pay  by  tlie  score,  or  by  the  iwad,  in  some 
^places  more,  in  some  less;  but  in  no  place  is  it  thought  a burthen  . 
that  ever  ;1  met  with,  the  liencfit  of  a good  road  abundantly 
asking  amends  for  tliat  little  charge  tlie  travellers  are  put  to 
at  fthti  . jtttrm-^ikcs. 

Several  of;  these  turn-pikes  and  tolls  had  been  set  up  of  late 
years,  and  great  progress  had.  Wen  made  in  mending  die  most 
dibicult  wayivond  lbat  with  such  success  as  well  deserves  a 
place  kt  this  Account:  And,  this  i?  one  reason  for  taking  notice 
of  it  in  this  onaimcr;  for  a*  thememory  ®ftlic -Romans,  which 
is  so  justly  famous,  is  preserv'd  in  nothing  more  viable  to 
common  observation,  titan  in  ihe  remains  of  tliosc  noble  cans- 
ways  and  highways,  which  they  made  through  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  which  were  found  so  needful,  even  tlien,  when 
there  was  not  the  five  hundredth  part  of  tlie  commerce  and 
carriage  that  k now:  How  much  more  valuable  must  these 
new  works  be,  tlio*  nothing  to  compare  with  those  ofthc  Romans, 
for  the  flrmrics>,an*l  duration  of  their  work? 

Die'  caiisways  and  roads,,  or  strcctways  of  tlie  Romans,  were 
perfect  solid  buildings;  the.  foundations  were  laid  so  deep,  and 
the  materials  so  good,  however  far  tliey  were  oblig'd  to  fetch 
them,  tliat  if  they  had  been  vaulted  and  arch'd,  flicy  could  not 
have  been  more  solid:  1 liavc  seen  thebottoni  of  tlictn  dug  up 
in  sevcral  iilaccs,  where.  L have  oliscrv'd  flint-stones,  chalk- 
stones,  hard  gravel,  solid  liard  clay,  and  several  other  sorts  of 
earth;  laid  in  layers,  like  tlie  veins  d ear  in  a mine;  a laying  of 
day -of  a iolid  binding  quality,  .then  flint-stones,  then  chalk, 
then  upon  the  dmlk  s*;gh  ballast  or  gravel,  Hilt  the  wliole 
work  has  been  rais'd  six  or  eight  foot  from  tlie  bottom;  then  it 
has  been  cover'd  with  a crown  or  rising  ridgp  in  the  middle, 
gently  sloping  to  the*  sides,  that  the.  nan  might  run  off  every 
way;  and  not  soak  into  the  work:  This  I have  seen  as  fair  and 
Arm,  after  having  stood,  as  we  may  conclude,  at  least  is  or. 


1600  years,  as  if  it  had  been  made  but  the  year  before. 

* And  that  I may  not  brd»r|*d  with  going  beyond  the  most  ; 
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and  ’tfc  to  give  a clear  view  of  this  important  case,  that  we  have 
given  tin*  account  of  them. 

The  benefit  of  these  turnpikes  appears  now  to  lie  so  great, 
and  the  people  in  all  places  begin  to  be  so  sensible  of  it,  that  it 
is  incredible  what  effect  it  has  already  had  upon  trade  in  the 
countries  where  it  Is  more  conipleatly  finish'd;  even  the  carriage 
of  goods  is  abated  in  Sonic  places,  Cd.  per  hundred  weight,  in 
some  places  tsd. .per  hundred,  which  is  abundantly  more  advan*  ■ 
tiige  to  commerce,  than  the  charge  paid  amounts  to,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  the  expence  is  jmid  by  the  carriers  too,  who 
make  the  abatement;  so  that  the  benefit  in  abating  the  rate  of 
carriage  is  wholly  and  simply  the  tradesmens,  not  the  carriers.. 


work'd  and  fatigued  with  their  labour  ut  ility  were  before;  in 
wh'ch  one  jwrticular  Tis  acknowledg'd  l>y*  the  carpers, they 

Krform  their  work  wjtli  more  case,  and  the  masters  arc  at 
is  expcncc.  • '{}  ,*/••  • v.''  ’Vv-'  ' 

v The  advantage  to  all  ■Otlnp kinds  of  travelling  S;spmit  here; 
vtuch  ns  the  safety  and  case  to  gentlemen  travelling  iip  to 
London  on  all  occasions,  whether,  to  the  term,  Or  to  Parliament,, 
to  Court,  or  oft  any  other  necessary  occasion,  which  is  not  a 
small  part  of  tlie  benefit  of  these  new  methods,.  ' 

Also  tlic  riding,  post,  nswcll  for  the  ordinary  carrying  of  the 
mails,  or  for  the  gentlemen  riding  |>ost,  when  their  occasions 
require  speed;  1 say^ the  riding  post  is  made  cxtreainly  easy, 
safe,  and  plcasanl,  by  this  alteration  of  tlic  roads.  ” 

I mention  » often  the  safety  of  tnmlling  on  this  occasion, 
because/,  os  T observ'd  before,  the  oipmissioners  for  these 
repairs  of  the  highways  have  order’d,  and  do:  daily  order, 
abundance  of  bridges  to  be  repair'd  and  enlarg'd,  ana  hew  odes 
built,  where  they  find  occasion,  which  not  only  serve  to' cdrrv 
the  water  off,  wheteit  otherwise  often  spreads,  and  lies  as  it 
were,  damm'd  up  upon  the.road,  and  spoils %htt  way;  but  where 
it  rises  sometimes  by  sudden  rains  to  a dangerous  height;  jfor  it 
U to  be  observ'd,  that  tliere  is  more  hazard,  and  more  lives  lost, 
in  passing,  or  attempting  to  puss  little  brooks  and  streams, 
which  are  swcll'd  by  sudden,  mowers  of  rain,  and  where  pas- 
sengers expect  no  stoppage;  tlian  in  passing  great  ritvjriy  where 
the  danger  is  known,  and  therefore  mo*e  carefully  avoided.  , 
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already,  and  in  other  places  have  built  sluices  to  stop,  and  open'd 
%annels  to  carry  off  the  water,  where  they  used  to  swell  into 
i te  highway:  We  have  two  of  tltcse  sluices  near  London,  in 
u»c  road  thro*  Tottenham  High-Cross  and  Edmonton,  by  whbh 
•he  waters  in  those  (dares,  which  have  sometimes  keen  dangerous, 
are  now  rarryM  off,  ami  the  road  clear'd;  ami  as  for  bridges 
(have  been  told,  that  the  several  commissioners,  in  the  raspers 
live  districts  where  they  are  concern'd,  have  already  built 
above,  three  hundrart  new  ones,  where  there  were  none  before, 
or  where  the  former  were  small  and  insufficient  to  carry  the 
traveller  safe  over  the  waters;  many  of  these  arc  within  a few 
miles  of  Lnndrn,  especially,  for  example,  on  the  great  road 
from  London  to  Edgeworth,  from  London  to  Enticfel,  from 
a l*«ndi>n  to  St.  Albans,  am),  as  before,  from  London  to  Croydon, 
where  they  are  very  plain  to  be  seen,  ami  to  which  I refer. 

And  for  farther  confirmation  of  wltat  K have  advanc'd  above, 
namclv,  that  we  may  expect,  according  to  this  good  beginning, 
ihnl  llie  ranis  in  most  |*irts  of  Kngtaeinl  wilt  in  a few  years  be 
fnltv  repair'd,  ami  restor'd  to  tlie  same  good  condition,  (or 
perhaps  n better,  than)  they  were  in  during  the  R«  Mian  govern* 
ment,  we  may  tab*  notice,  that  there  are  no  leu  than  twelve 
Dills,  or  Petitions  for  Jlilit,  iScnemling  before  the  Parliament, 
at  this  time  sitting,  for  tlie  repair  of  the  roads,  in  several  remote 
parts  of  England,  or  for  tloe  Icngtlirning  the  time  allow'd  in 
hmner  Acts;  some  of  which,  liesales  those  hereafter  mentioned, 
give  us  hopes,  that  the  grants,  when  obtain'd,  will  be  very  wcl 
manag'd,  and  tlie  country  people  greatly  encourag'd  by  them 
m their  commerce;  for  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that 
the  inland  trade  of  England  has  been  greatly  Abstracted  by  the 
exceeding  badness  of  the  roads. 

A particular  example  of  this,  I have  mention'd  already,  vis. 

of  b*  cattle,  especially  sheep  to  London  m the 
wmter,  from  the  remoter  counties  of  Leicester  and  Lincoln, 
vhere  they  are  bred;  by  which  the  country  grasiers  ere  oblig'd 
to  sell  tlietr  stocks  off,  at  tha  latter  end  of  the  summer,  namely 
September  and  October,  when  they  seff  cheap,  and  tha  butchers 


were  tiw  nans  made  good  and  passable,  the  city  would  be 
aesv*d  with  mutton  almeet  as  cheap  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
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recommended  by  any  of  tlic  ciddvatnrc  of 
cabbage*,  m that  it  is  morbid ^idagcxws 
tofow  where  die  plant*  arc  <6r«iv»ath,  than 
to  tranfpfant  them  from  a hed,  ’ *1  his 
might  cafily  betried,  ami  profioh!)- 
he  found*  of  cultivating 
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r Horf^  cciws,  and  fheep  were  turned  in, 
:wlio  fell  at  onre  on  them,  and  cat  the  crop 

• Clean  up;  they  all  icemed  to  like  them 
' i^cc^Sogly^  SomeVrei  left  to  the  Iprmg, 

io  diiovcf  how  long  they  wotlfdlaft,  - The 
beginning  of  JaMrjf  was  a y/ccl^a  /lsarp 

* frttft  without  fiww,  which  left  the  plant*  a 
mere  rotten  pulp. ; They  did  imt  ewne  to. 
a larger  fixe  than  common  turnips;  hut 
were  much  heavier  than  thole  of  an  equal 

v ''fixe.  "••  ; >«»  - • > . * 

* • This  gentleman*  on  a flrong.%  feil  of 
l6/;ariar.rc,  gafricuthc follcradiig  crops:  . 

• Wheat,  g | quarters.;  v J \ 

Oafs,  6 quarters.  - *\ ; 

I’cafc*  3 quarter*.  - \ • •’  *‘- 

Mowed  from  % to  j load#  of  ky  from  hit 
r;  • Ihit  Ida  inahnipuneiit-'Waa*  very 
perfect, for  J»c  hqithiafictda  under  it  coin, 
flap'  mamtnngt ; ; --  Iteajw, 

. v ' ; . W.  . • * ■ . ■: ' ■■  /■■: * • » :-  ~ ; *r  -V; . V;- : v > - *-*  . -. 
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. / made  in  layers  of  dung  and  earth,  aud.  urdB 
v mlx«:d  together.  • . . * 

’’$5?  f^-mtilbutes  hta  good  fucccla ' With  Jus 
vgr.tls*  lsnife|  in  iome  jmcafuic  t<>  mowing 
! off  all  the  weed*)  and  leavings  of  hK  cattle, 
1 j udicn  they  were  fed.  ; ..  •*’  w 

^ of  EtM  in- \\ih 

. / neighbourhood,  lias  for  fomc  years  kept  pare 
■;o of  his  efiatc  in  hisotyn  hands,  and ieuhi» 
^^^ir*in,;a  very  complete  manner;  pur-. 
• fuing  levcral  practices  not  -common  in  this 
country,-  Which  he  lias  found  of  particular 


• _ • ' 9 

% Tlic  courfc  Which  he  adheres  to  in  pre- 
ference to  all  .others^  is,  y:  •.  ■ . . . .. 

v?  • • * ?•. tTumips*  * Oover.. 

•ii  : Barley  ,•  4,  Wheat... 

For  his  turnips  he  ploughs  4 to  6 times  ; 
V^hey  artt  .worth  on  an  average  3/.  31.  an 
' acre  5 \vhep.  he  draws  them  he  has  gents* 
wJiy4°  fiw*>t  cart  loads  an. acre s ; feeds  his 
on  them  '&■  great  . advantage : | an 
^0  wW  winter  n cow<.  « His  barley  yields 
f .quaf^  an  aciitt  * he ^ploughs  5 times 
3 buflicls  an  acre*  /Tlic  clover' 
-produces' 3 loads  pt  hay,  at  40A  a loai;4 

‘ Ihe 
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lie  fows  ft*  buflicfc ; once  tried  6 pW 
but  it.  was  the  word  crop  lie  had.  . Tlicftf 
top*  ere  . all  gr&**,aad  could  not  be  gamed 
imlcifs the  mattagcmcntAVMOcccUciit.  •/  * 
• Turnips*  f * « 9 . 

’ *1^  P ‘ 
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Clover* 
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.,£*.  Or/ff «c«/fcfV»»*. , . if.:.*, *, . 

•?  1 do  not  think  that  common  hufbatidry 
admit!  any  thing  more  profitable  titan  this. 
We  ought  to  attend  particularly  to  the  tea-, 
j nagement that  cnfurcs  luchw&lc  crops  :it 
confifts  chiefly  in  a very  fyitited  cohduft 
Itfpc&ing  manures. ; u - ,h **z-y:'*  . 

^ He  Si  principally  Solicitous  to  raife  large, 
quimtitict  of  farm-yard  dung*  .as  the. 
cheapcft  and  rmdieft  method -of;  improving 
a farm.  ‘ For  this  puipofe  he.  Stacks  all  Ids 
fay  at  home,  ready  to  he  confumcd  in  the 
ywd~fte  chops  his  ilubhlci,  ftf  acres, jand 
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tec.  offcrn/ruShes,  dec.  getting  7 oi  8. 
waggon  loads  yinurlyi  all  ^ildtlm Applies**  V 
tiithe  fame  tile  as  l&a  (lubblc.  And  one  ' 
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point,  in  which. he  is . ignite  peculiar*  lathe 
wlang  togclfccr  all  the  Ijavci  dtat  fall  in 
..  hisprrk;  he  employ*  women  in  this  bufi- 
nelt,  they  load  die  carta*  with  large  fan*  j 
. ,.**!«  ■ Wlaolc  cxpcnce  i«jf  raking,  loading, 

. carting,  &c.  is ;64.;«  load.  He  annually 
collc^aaoo  load*  {they  are  fpread  about, 
.the  yard,  wid  ths  cattle  tread  thcm:  into 
.one  general  luurd  cake,  which,  receiving 
. the.  dung,  and  .nrinc-.all  winter,  converts 
into  **  rich  a manure  as  say  in  die  world. 
Bythcfc  exertion*  of  excdlcntnianagcment 
..  heraij^  aniutally  1400  latgc  loads  of  dungt 
.madcliy 

^.dociW;; Viifode. 

_ .'14  Young  cattle  40  Swine.  * 
.Tlicic  eonliiicd  the  winter  through,,  alfp  20 
. horfc*  joiiled  on  hay,  wjth  iiijcrty  of  run- 
•.  ning  in  and  out  ta  the  park  at  plcafiirc,  in 
J : all  105  head  of  cattle— but  Avine  reckoned, 

, ,wc  fliould  not  call  them  more  than  85, 
.which  is  16  { load*  fer head.  A great 
: quimtitir,  Confidcring  that  20  horfc*  rim 
at  plcafure.  Mr.'  Raw*  carta  diefe 
M®°  load*  froitt-  hit  yani  on  t«  heaps*  pre- 
iparing  layer*  of  pond  mud,’  ditch  earth, 
«nt*hilli,  wajh.  And,  Situ  &c.  the  dung  * 

•.  Y«t.H.  .1"  * - •*  ' fa  * 
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» thrown  011  them*  and  then  more  layers 
of  eirlh,  9sc,  la  this  work*  lie  is  attentive 
* to  keep  the  carts  off  'die  heaps  | they  flioot ; 
down  their  loads  by  the  fidiy  ahd  men  arc 
ready  to  throw  them  up  with  fpadc.i.  He 
follows  this  method  to  prevent  the  carts 
driving  on  to  the  hfcaps,  which  lie  thinks 
'•  jmft  them  too  much,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent  the  fermentation  which  rots  the  coin* 
"port;  He  has  tried  the  dung  alone  $ and 
lias  found  from  long  experience,  that  this 
mixtu/c  will  do  morc  benefit  njwm  1 & given 
quantity  of  laud»thanthedungalc»he$  and  lie 
fupmoir  to  a much  greater  degree,  than  the 
‘aimhint  Jif  die  ea^ne^  the 

1400  loads  of  duiig  with  600  of  earth*  &c. 
&c.— ufin;;  annually  aooo  loads.  The 
quantity  of  the  conqjoA,  after  being  well 
mixed  ^t0^dier»^diat  he  fpread*  on  an 
acre*  is  ia  loadst  every  other  year.-* 

? Ikfidcs  this  general  fyfiem*  which  ls  un- 
doubtcdly  excellent*  he  attends  to  /other 
vmysof  im)*oying  hisland.  ¥ * 
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s it  was  partly  f«l  effby 

<atslc,  and  what  remained  ploughed  in  the 

*"1  ‘,r74*  ?«d  after  two  flirring*  more, 
wheat  fotvn  5 the  crop  was  5 quarters  an 
acre. 

■ ,,r  bb:b  \ . Ex/wimeni,  No.  a. 

broken  tip  ,„d 
<be  *rop  5 quarters  an 
; bc<C{  tlic  old  turf  was  fi»  rotten  that  Mr. 

”!i wheat ; but  being  prevented! 
be  A-  wilfc  huck-whcat,  1 buflicl  an 

"~-m0 » afterwhteh  he  fovved  wheat,  and  had 
w quarters  mi  acre*  **  - 

turnips  | and  it  wt®  i*uu  uu 
tin?  following  barley 

Experiment,  No.  3. 

. i - ^ <dbes  he  has  tiled  oil  graft  iaudi 

;;  an  acrCi  .was  im«i 

^ a a,i  acr« 

# # £^r/W^‘No,44 

ftntrhills  he  tried  oncb  ibr.  mdnure» 
^ICI?  ^wng.  A large  quantity 
^^  femcd  mto  a heap,  which  he  turiicd 

was  one 
1 4 uniform 
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LETTER  XIV. 


* • 


AS  I fliall  prcfcntly  leave  Nufslt.  ft 
will  not  Jbe  improper  to  give  * flight 
review  ofthe.hufbindry  which  In*  rendered 
the  nymeof  tbit  county  fo  fanout  in  (he 
• firming  world.  .Pointing  out  the  practice* 
which,' have  fuccecdcd  fo  nobly  here.  may  ' 
perbap*  be  of  fomc  ulc  to  other  cmmtric* 
.poflelfod  of  she  fame  advantage*,  but  un- 
knowing in  the  art  to  ufc  than. 

From  40  to  60  year*  .go,  all  the  north, 
era  and  wcAcm,  and  a part  of  the  cailent 
trafl*  of  the  county,  were  foccp>walk«,  let 
fo  low  as  from  6/  to  is.  64.  and  ai.  an' 
•era  Much  of  it  was  in  lid*  condition 
only  30,  year*  ago.  The  great,  improve. 

have-  been  made  by  meant!  of  die 
Allowing  drcumflanccte 

First*  By  Indofing  without  aflifUnce  of 
parliament, :J  : ^ ' 

Secono,  By % Jpirked  trie  of'marie  and 
day.  ♦ ,M  . 

.T«i  a®.  By  the  fatrodu&ion  of  ancxcd-  V 

iCflt  tUOMBL  • • 
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Fourth*  By  llic  culture  of  turnips  well 
hand-hoed. 

Fifth,  By  the  culture  of  dover  and  ray- 
' graft,  • 

8ixTif.  By  landlords  granting  tong  Icafes. 
tp  Sf.vknth.  By  tliccouiHry  being  divided 
- chiefly  dntoJarge  farms. 

In  tbit  recapitulation! 1 have  inserted  no 
. ‘artidethn  it  induded  in  another.  * Take 
any  one  from  the  (even*  and  jhe  improve- 1 
ment  of  Nufofk  would  never  have  exiftede , 
Tlie  importance  of  them-  all  will,  appear 
fuflicicntly  evident  from  a ihort  examinav 
u°n.  | 

THE  INCLOSURE 

...  • 

Provided  open  lands  are  indofedg  it  csj 
not  of  very  great  conlequenee  by  what 
mcant  it  was  cflc&cd ; but  the  fa£t  is»  that! 
parliamentary  indofurcs  tfc  fcarccly  ever! 
A complctc'and  general  as  in  Norfolk ; and] 
how  fliould  thcy9  .when  numbers  are  tol 
a agree  to  the  feme  mcafuref  Had  die  iuclo-1 
; V * fine  of  tliis  county  been  by  aids  of  parlia-J 
f^^menh  much  might  have  Aaw  doneg  but  01J 
epmpsrifen  with*  wlist  it  done.  The 
greet  dUBculty  and  attention  that  wooUl 
**  L 4 have? 
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riot  been  maried.-— That  foundation  of.  their 
hufbandry  ill  preparative  for  all  fucccffive 
numiarings;  they  lab  the  greater  effeQ 
from  following  an  alMbrbcot  eartb*and  left 
(it  isaflTerted)  the  longer:  but  thatl Ml 
doubt 

• « ■ 

THE  COURSE  OF  CROPS.* 

After  the  left  managed  inclofurc,  and 
the  mod  fpirited  conduft  in  marling9  ftill 
the  whole  fucecft  of  the  undertaking  de- 
pend# on  this  point:  No  fortune  will  be 
male  in  Norfolk  by  farming*  unleft  a judi- 
cious courfc  of  crops  be  purfued*  That 
which  lias  been  chiefly  adopted  by  the 
Norfolk  farmers is* 

!•  Turnips 
a.  Barley  t 

3.  CI0W  5 or  clover  and  ray-graft 

4.  Wheat. 

. Some  of  them*  depending  on  their  (bib 
bring  richer  than  their  neighbours  (for 
inftancc,  all  the  way  from  /A^  by  Arf/km 
down  through  the  Fkgg  hundreds)  wijt 
deal La  crop  of  pcafe  or  barley  after  tbs 
wlieat;  but  it  is  bad  hufbandry*  and  tigs 
npt  been  followed  by  thofe  men  who  haws 
made  fortunes*  In  the  ehove-  coufftb  rim 


O 


«*  •*' 
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, • 

take  up  more  of  your  time  on  a point  which 
is  fclf-evldcnt*  Had  tlie  Norfolk  landlord# 
conducted  thcmfclvc*  on  Atcli  narrow  prin- 
ciple#, tlicir  eftates*  winch  are  rasfed  five* 

* fix*  and  tenfold#  wouid  yet  have  been 
(beep-walk* 

LARGE  FAR  MS. 

If  the  preceding  articles  are  properly  re-* . 
.Viewed*  it  .will  at  once  lie  apparent  that  no 
' finall  farmer#  could  effeft  fuch  great  things 
at  have  heeii  done*  in  Norfolk*  litclofsng* 
marling*  * and  keeping  a flock  of  fliccp  large 
enough  for  folding*  belong  abfolutcfy  mu! 
euriufivriy  to  great  former#*  None  of  them 
could  be  effected  by  fmall  ones— Kir  ftrcli  as 
ale  called  middling  ones  in  other  countries. 
~»Nor  (hould  St  lie  .forgotten*  that  the  bed 
hulbandry  in  ttotfM  it  that  of  the  larged . 

« formers*  You  mud  go  to  a Cwrth%. a Maticti 
. * a Gkver>  a Cart%  to  fee  Norfolk 

htribandry.  You  wilt  not  among  them 
; * rind  the  ftofen  crop#  that  are  too  often  met 
; « .ninth  among  the  little  occupier#  of  an  ltun- 
.rifed  a year*  in  the  caftern  part  of  the* 

' county* . . Great  forms  haye  been  tlie  foulof 

• the  thffifJt  culture:  fpUt  diem  into  tenures 
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«f  an  hundred  pounds  a ycart  you  will 
Anil  nothing  but  beggars  and  weeds  jn  the 
whole  county*  Tlic  rich  matt  Cheeps  his  . 
land  rich  and  clean. 

• - m . 

Thefe  are  the  principles  of  Norfolk  hut 
haiutry*  which  have  advanced  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  grouted  part  of  that  county  to  a 
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much  greater  height  than,  is  any  wltcrc  to 
lie  met  with  over  an  equal  extent  of  coun- 
try* I lliall  in  the  next  place  venture 
(lightly  *•  to  mention  a lew  particular  i lq 
which  the  Norfolk  farmers  arc  deficient,  ‘ 
t,  Peafe  are  never  hand-hoed* 

а. Wbcat,  though  weedy*  the  fame* 

$i  Beans*  tlic  fame  every  where*  except  in 
I marfliland. 

# t 4*  No  regular  chopping  of  fiubblcs  for. 
littering  the  farm-yards:  it  is  very  in- 
completely pra&ifcd* 

Meadows  and  ttatitral  pafiurct  managed 
*«v-  manner  nmuiypartoC 

kingdom,  -a  A, v4*A  .•  ;aa..  .. 

б,  Tlic  breed  of  fiicep  contemptible,  ‘ 
y,  Tlat  of  Jiorles  very  iiidifierent* 

% ffc  yofli  Irads  of  land  admirably  Ik  for 
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fine  Acre  ; llio*  the  fame  that  is  too  little  fur  the  one, 
is  too  much  for  the  other ; ’tis  all  mere  Chance-work, 
and  they  put  their  whole  Truft  in  good  Ground,  and 
much  Dung,  to  cover  their  Errors. 

The  created  Quantity  of  Seed  I ever  heard  of  to 
be  tifually  fown,  is  in  UriUJhire%  where  I am  inform- 
ed by  the  Owners  thcr/ifelvcs,  that  on  iomc  forts  of 
land  they  fow  flight  Buflscls  of  Barley  to  ait  Acre  % 
fo  that  if  it  produce  Four  Quarters  to  an  Acre,  there 
are  but  Four  Grains  for  One  that  is  fown,  and  is  a very 
Poor  Jncrcafe,  tho*  a good  Crop;  this  is  on  Land 
plowed  once,  and  then  doublc-dung’u,  the  Seed 
only  liarrow'd  into  tire  dale  and  hard  Ground  (a\  *tis. 
like  not  Two  Bulhcls  of  the  Eight  will  enter  it  to 
grow;  and  I have  heard,  that  in  a dry  Suinmeran  Acre 
of  this  fcarce  produces  Four  Bull  ^ at  Harveft. 

But,  in  Drilling,  Seed  lies  all  the  fame  juft  Depth, 
none  deeper,  nor  (hallowcr,  than  the  red » here’s  no 
• Danger  of  the  Accidents  of  burying?  or  being  un- 
cover’d, and  therefore  no  Allowance  mud  be  made 
for  .them ; but  Allowance  mud  be  made  for  other  Ac- 
cidents, where  the  fort  of  Seed  is  liable  to  them  * fuch 
as  Grub,  Fly,  Worm,  Frod, 

Next,  when  a Man  uncxncricnc’d  in  this  Method 
has  proved  the  Goodnefs  or  his  Seed,  and  Depth  to 
plant  it  at,  he  ought  to  calculate  what  Number  of 
Seeds  a BuflicI,  or  other  Meafure  or  Weight*  con- 
tains x For  one  Bulhcl,  or  one  Pound  of  final!  Seed- 
may  contain  double  the  Number  of  Seeds,  of  a 
Bufhel,  or  a.Pound,of  large  Seed  of  the  fame  Species. 

This  Calculation  is  made  fy  weighing  an  Ounce, 
and  counting  the  Number  of  Seeds  therein  ; then 
weighing  a Bulhcl  of  it,  and  multiplying  the  Num- 
ber of  Seeds  of  the  Ounce,  by  the  Number  of  Ounces 
# 

(*)•  Stale  Ground  h that  which  has  lain  font*  ctnfidcrable 
thne  after  Plowing;  before  it  is  (own,  contrary  to  that  which* 
. 2s  Iowa  immediately  after  flow'd  i for.tlriilsftk  fmenlly  not 
fe  bard  as  the  former. 

V * V rf 
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of  the  Bufliel’s  Weight ; the  Product  will  fticw  the 
Number  of  Seeds  of  a Bulhcl  near  enough:  Then* 
by  the  Rule  of  Three,  apjwrtion  them  to  the  fqinre 
Feet  of  an  Acre;  or  clfe  it  may  be  done,  by  divide- 
ing  the  Seeds  of  the  Bufhel  by  the  figure  Feet  of 
an  Acre;  the  Quotient  will  give  the  Number  of 
Seeds  for  every  roots  Alfo  confidcr  how  near  you 
intend  to  plant  the  Rows,  and  whether  Single,  Double, 
Treble,  or  Quadruple ; for  the  more  Rows,  the  more 
Seed  will  be  required 

. Examine  what  is  the  Produce  of  one  middle-fiz’d 
Plant  of  the  Annual,  but  the  Produce  of  the  belt 
and  largeft  of  the  perennial  Sort;  bccaufc  that  by 
Hoeing  will  be  brought  to  its  utmoft  Perfection : 
Proportion  the  Seed  of  both  to  the  reafonablc  Pro- 
duct ; and,  when  Vu  worth  while,  adjuft’thc  Plants  to 
their  competent  Number  with  the  Iland-hoe,  after 
they  are  up ; and  plant  Perennials  generally  in  (ingle 
Rows:  J^iftly,  Plant  fomc  Rows  of  the  Annual 
thicker  than  others,  which  will  foon  give,  you  Expe- 
rience (better  than  any  other  Rule)  to  know  the  exatt 
.Quantity  of  Seed  to  drill. 

. HI.  Thcpiftanccs  of  the  Rows  arc  one  of  the  melt 
material  Points,  wherein  we  fhall  find  many  apparent 
‘.Objc&ions  againlt  the  Truth ; of  which  tho*  lull  Ex- 
perience ' be  the  mofi:  infallible  Proof,  yet  the 
.World  is  by  falfe  Notions  fo  prejudiced  againft  wide 

f paces,  between  Rows,  that  unlcfs  thefe  common  (and 
wifh  I could  fay,  only  vulgar)  Objections  be  firft 
anfwcr’d,  perhaps  no  body  will  venture  fo  far  out  of 
the  old  Road,  as  is  ncceffary  to  gain  the  Experience; 
Vfitliout  it  be  fuch  as  have  fecn  it. 

• 

^ W The  narrow  Spaces  {fuffofc  Seven  inches)  tawixt  DouMe, 
treble,  or  Quadruple  Ron  s,  me  Rouble  having  One,  thcTrebfe 
Two,  and  the  Qnadrupte  Three  of  them,  are  called  PuttitiM, 
Space  (foppofe  of  near  Mvc  Ke«)  betwixt  any  T^ro 
V BwUr,  Ticblr,  be  Ojudnifl.  Rem,  b tSti  n 
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fond  a*  thick  all  oyer  the  Land,  as  they  .do  in  the 
JibM  Rows,  there  might  be  produc’d,  at  once,  many 
of  the  gntttcfl:  Crops  of  Corn  that  ever  grew. 

But  lincc  Plants  thrive,  and  make  their  Produce, 
in  proportion  to  the  Nourilhmcnt  they  have  within 
the  Ground,  not  to  the  Room  they  have  to  Band 
upon  st,  one  very  narrow  Row  may  contain  more 
Plants  than  a wide  Interval  can  nourifh,  and  bring  to* 
their  mH  Perfection,  by  all  the  Art  that  can  be  uud  i 
and  'tij  impoflible  a Crop  fhould  be  loft  for  want  of 
room  to  ftand  above  the  Ground,  tho*  it  weie  left 
than  n Tenth-part  of  the  Surface  (a). 


Hoeing,  - 

Kite  Scratching  and  Scraping  Ui«m  noting/:  mere  is 
room  for  many  Hoeing*  (f),  which  muft  not  come 

very 

Ys)  Mr.  //**/£/#*  calculate;,  tint  a Crop  of  Wheat  or  Thirty 
Qwtcnp  an  Acre,  each  Ear  hu  two  tidies  and  a lAK 
fr  rfacci  by  which ’ti*  < evident,  that  .there  woo’d  be  room  for 
anny  fochproiHiious  Crops  (o  flaiid  on.  m 


r and^ightccnFccU waft 

^ v.vi.y.Mrfc5roJ/ih*  $**£"***  wore  of  the  fame  fort  of  Wood! 
taa*»  square  of  a Coppice  will  produce  in  the  few 

tune,  the  Soil  of  bptti  hein*  of  squirt  Goodnef,; 

rJjL  •?£  t0  h‘  ""l®  C*fc  wIlh  our  ho*d  Rows,  the 
Coppice,  if  it  were  to  be  cut  In  the  Firft  Years,  would  yield  » Sr! 

« much  Wood,  as  the  Hedgi , Zt 2Kf 
tkcShoou  of  the  Coppice  conflantlv  j*v*noV**«»  r*. 


» ™»W»  *CI*  man  that  of  thcHcuYr.  whofe 
SroS*  *P}*tn  O^er-flock’d  to  forti  a degree  as  the  Cbppice- 

.aw*  ,h»cforo  h«ngs  its  Crop  of  WooS  to 

hasESSeS 

ms  toe  Sadace  of  Group*  to  Hand  to  t The  Hcdj>ehasthc  Be* 
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. vciy  near  the  Bodies  of  lornc  annual  Plants,  except 
whilft  they  arc  young ; but,  in  narrow  Intervals,  this 
cannot  be  avoided  at  every  Hoeing;  ’Tis  true,  that 
in  the  laft  Hocings,  even  in  die  middle  of  a large 
Interval,  mdny  of  the  Rocts  may  be  broken  off  by 
the  Hoc-plough,  at  fume  confidcrable  Diftance  from 
the  Bodies;  but  yet  this  is  no  Damage,  for  they  lend 
out  a greater  Number  of  Roots  titan  before  s as  in 
the  Mint,  in  Chap,  I.  appears. 

In  wide  lister vate,  thole  Roots  are  broken  off  only 
where  they  are  final!!;  for  tho*  they  are  capable  of 
running  out  to  more  titan  the  Length  of  the  external 
Parts  of  a Plant  \ yet  ’tis  not  ncccffary  they  fhould 
always  do  fo ; if  they  can  have  fudicicnt  Food  nearer 
to  the  Bodies  ( a)  of  the  Plants. 

• Ami  thefe  new,  young,  mulcUdy’d  Roots  are 
fuller  of  Ladteal  Mouths  than  die  older  ones;  which 
makes  it  no  Wonder,  that  Plants  fhould  dirive  fafter 
by  having  foiiie  of  their  Roots  broken  off  by  the 
Hoc;  for  as  Roots  do  not  enter  every  Pore  of  the 
Karth,  but  mifs  great  Part  of  the  Failure,  which  is 
left  tmcxhaiiftcd,  lb  when  new  Roots  llrike  out  from 

• the  broken  Parts  of  the  old,  tliey  meet  with  that  Pa- 
ilure,  which  their  PrcdcccfTors  mifs’d,  bdides  that 
new  Failure  which  die  Hoe  raifes  for  them;  and 
thole  Roots  which  the  Hoe  pulls  out  without  breaking. 
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. JiS."‘crU  M««W  oftfocu^1  ikat  domniiu 

Oc-rm  of  r.lverattoa : For,  One  well  dene,  1,  Twie 

dejej  and  the  oftcaer  IhtSmtci,  ifihe  Eipcace  be  not  cucclEw 
Poor  UliU|  be  It  Miter  fn  links  lkni.il  U...  ftL^ a v w ? 

bcoufe  l*!ai:ti,  re 

r^urd  Fdturevf  luca  Laj^,  require 
.to  fubfift  Ha.  ' ■' 

W dll  «he  Mould  b never  fo  near  to  tbe  Bridies  of  Flam 

^ “WLKre.°<LE*rtk'  “ >MhdllocU| 

•?»r  j2  *'*i*,e Mould  may  b«  but  about  a Boot,  or  n FoutaS 
Imlf,  (bdant  from  tho  Body  of  cachFlaatof  a Treble  Bow. 
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any  i »f  wider,  too  much  Earth  will  lofc  the  Buicfit  of 
the  Horfc-hbe.  % 

The  poorer  the  Soil  is,  the  more  Pulvcration  will 
benccciftry  to  ir. 

When  a great  Scafon  of  Wheat  is  drill'd,  it  cannot 
te  expefted  that  much  of  it  can  lie  plowed  dry,  tho* 
it  b advantageous  when. there  happens  an  Opportunity 
, for  doing  it ; but  by  long  Experience  l find,  that  in 
mod  of  my  Lands  it  does  very  well,  when  plowed  in 

a moderate  Temper  of  Moiilttrc. 

. !l  !”af  hi  amifs  to  hairow  it  once  after  it  is 

drill  d,  which  will,  in  Ibme  mcniurc,  dilappoint  the 
Rooks;  bolides  covering  the  Wheat,  if,  perchance, 
any  IHoukl  mifs  being  covered  by  the  Drill-harrow. 

But  thclc,  and  all  Harrows  that  eo  bn  a ttitW,  both 
before  and  attes*  it  is  drill’d,  Ihould  be  very  light,  and 
fattened  together  in  the  common  manner  \ vxccpt 
that  thePoTe  mud  be  fattened  tocacli  Harrow  in  Two 
Places ; which  keeps  them  both  as  Level,  as  if  they 
were  One  Angle  Harrow  s Qtherwile  the  Ridges 
bo  too  (harp  at  the  Top,  and  the  Partitions 
would  he  higher  than  the  Rows,  and  Ibme  of 
thar  Earth  would  be  apt  to  fall  on  the  Rows  when 
it  is  Hand-hoed. 

By  means  of  this  level  Harrowing,  there  is  left  an 
open  Furrow  in  the  Middle  of  the  Interval,  which 
much  facilitates  the  Firlt  Horfc-hocihg. 

, But  when,  after  a Crop  is  taken  off,  the  Ridges 
•re  plowed  twice,  as  they  may  be  where  the  one  Par- 
tition  hath  been  well  Hand-ho'd ; 'tis  better  to  Jiar* 
tow  thc  firft-niadc  Ridges  in  the  common  manner ; be* 
mule  then  Ibme  of  the  fine  Earth,  that  is  harrow'd 
wvn,  will  reach  to  the  Middle  of  the  Intervals  where* . 
on  the  Ridges  are  to  bemade  for  Drilling:  Or  if  there 
gouW  be  time  forplowing  thrice,  the  Ridges  of  the 
•»«  Second  Plowing!,  are  to  bcliarrow’dm  die 
^•rnmon  manner  alfo.  * . 

• . • .•  '*■  ■ ■ • .Tho 
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*1  lie  Harrowing  of  Ridges  mull  never  lie  croft* 
ways,  unicis  they  arc  to  be  made.  level  foi\Crols-p!ow* 
ing,  in  order  to  lay  out  die  Ridges  of  a Breadth  dilllr* 
ent  to  what  they  were  of  before.  *' 

When  you  perceive  the  Ridges  arc  too  high,  liar* 
row  them  lower  by  die  dcfcribed 'manner  of  J Jaiiow* 
ing  i full  with  the  heavy  Harrows  for  hai rowing  out 
the  Stubble,  and  then  with  light  ones,  'which  may  be 
often,  for  making  the  Earth  on  the  Ridges  the  finer 
for  Drilling,  without  throwing  much  of  it  downs 
frcvciit  Harrowing*  in  this  manner,  not  being  inju- 
nous  like  too  much  liarrowing  on  level  Ground, 
which  is  fotnetimes  t^dden  as  hard  us  the  Highway 
by  die  Cattle  that  draw  the  Marrows  ; for  in  liar* 
-rowing  thclc  Ridges,  the  Bead  draws  the  Two  Har- 
rows, and  always  treads  in  die  Furrow  between  them, 
where  there  is  none  or  very  little  Mould  to  tread 
. on. 

The  Price  of  Hand-hoeing  of  thefc  double  Rows  is 
a l cny  for  TSiiity  Perches  in  Length  of  Row,  which 

amounts  to  between  Eighteen  and  Nineteen  Pence  for 
an  Acre. 

I diould  lay,  that  in  Hand-hoeing  the  Earth  mud 
never  be  turned  towards  the  Wheat ; for,  if  it  were,  it 
mjghtcrulli  it  when  young ; neither  could  the  Par* 
tmon  be  clean  hoed. 

The  Hand-hoes  for  hoeing  the  Ten- inch  Partition 
lave  their  Edges  Seven  Inches  long;  they  arc  about 
Four  Inches  deep  from  the  Handle;  if  they  were 
deeper,  they  would  be  roo  weak ; for  they  nuift  be 
ini,  and  well  ilcelcd.  The  Labourers  pay  for  them, 
-keep  them  m Order,  for  their  own  U/c.  . 

Hoes  mud  not  cut  out  any  Part  of  the 
Two  Rows,  nor  be  drawn  through  them;  as  the  Four- 

,n?il  J - * fon,c.tm5cs  m*y  through  the  treble  Rows. 

If  I am  taxed  with  Levity  in  changing  my  treble 
Row*  for  double  ones,  it  will  rtqt  amwar  \ to  lie  done 
of*  Mien.  In  p.  a jj.  | advUed  the  Trial  of  both 

Sorts: 
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Sorts:  Ami  now,  upon  fuller  F.X|Kririicc,  I flsui 
the  double  Rows  much  preferable  to  the  treble,* 
specially  for  Wheat, 

When  Gentlemen  law  the  middle  Row  on  low 
Ridges  fo  much  inferior  to  the  outftdc  Rows,  they 
were  convinced  of  thcKffcft  of  deep  lfo;i(ig;  for 
'they  fud,  there  was  a©  other  Ucafbn  for  this  fo  vi- 
fible  a Difference,  the  outfidc  Rows  Handing  ' 
nearer  to  the  pulvciirid  Intervals  than  the  middle 
Row  did. 

And  when  on  high  Ridges  the  middle  Row  was 
nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  one  of  the  outfidc  Rows,  I 
was  not  convinced,  that  they  were  not  dimin’tflied  by 
the  middle  Row,  as  much  as  the  Produce  of  ic 
amounted  to : And  this  I now  find  to  be  the  Cafe  t 
for  Four  Rows  of  Oats,  without  a middle  Row,  pro- 
duced fomewliat  more  than  the  fame  Number  that  had 
a middle  Row ; Two  of  which  treble  Rows  were 
taken  on  one  Side,  and  Two  on  the  other  Side  of 
the  double  Rows,  purpofely  to  make  an  unexcep- 
tionable Trial.  And  it  is,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  the 
fame  in  Wheat. 

*Tis  true,  I began  my  Ilorfchocing  Sebftne  firffc 
with  double  Rows  i but  then  they  were  different  to 
what  they  arc  now;  for  the  firft  had  theif  Partition 
uneven,  being  the  parting  Space,  whereby  it  was  Icfs 
proper  for  Handdiocing,  which  I- then  fetdom  ufed, 
except  for  abfolutc  NeccfTity,  as  to  cleanfc  our  Pop- 
pies, and  the  like.  The  Intervals  alto  were  too  nar- 
row for  conftant  annual  Crops. 

By  all  tlicfc  Three  Methods  I have  had  very  good 
Cropa,  but  as  this  I now  deferibe  is  the  latcft,  and  ir 
(as  it  ought  to  be)  the  belt;  1 publiflt  it  asfudi, 
Without  Partiality  to  my  own  Opinions  ; for  1 tlihak 
it  lets  difhondurablc  to  expofe  my  Errors,  when  X 
chanccto  detett  them,  than  to  conceal  them ; And 
J*  1 aim  at  nothing  but  Truth,  1 cannot,  with*  any 
Satisfaction  to  my  fclf9  fufTer  anv  thing  of  my  own 
PROPEC^TVOS--  know-. 

cse  bsphe  er  Ytsr.ra  ' 
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knowingly  to  efope,  tiitt  is  in  (lie  kail  contrary 
to  It.  . 

1 have  a Piece  of  Mve  or  Six  Acres  of  Land 
which  I annually  plant  with  boiling  Peafe,  in  die 
very  fame  manner  as  Wheat  ; except  that  the  Second 
, Horfe-hociug  (which  is  the  lafl)  throws  the  I&irt!)  fo 
far  upon  the  Peafe  as  to  make  the  Two  Rows  become 
One.  Thefe  Peafe  cannot  be  planted  until  after  the 
25th  cf  Afttreb ; clfe  Two  Ilorfc-hoeings  might  not 
be  Hiflicient.  The  fame  Drill  that  plants  Wheat  plants 
Peafe;  only  fomccimcs  we  change  the  Spindle  for 
one  that  has  its  Notches  a little  bigger. 

I drill  no  more  Barley,  bccaufe  *tis  not  proper  to 
be  followed  by  a Crop  of  Wheat  without  a Fallow; 
for  fome  of  the  fhattcrvd  Barley  will  live  over  the 
Winter,  and  mix  with  die  Wheat  in  the  Rows,  and 
ran  fearre  poffibly  be  thence  timely  taken  out,  its 
fiifl  Stalk  and  Blade  being  difficult  to  diftinguifh  from 
die  Wheat;  and  this  is  a great  Damage  to  the  Sale  in 
die  Market;  and  for  the  fame  Redon  I plant  no 
more  Oats. 

The  Firfl:  I Joeing  is  perform'd  by  turning  a Fur- 
row from  the  Row.  - 

We  arc  not  fo  exatt  as  to  the  Weather  in  the  Firft 
Hoeing;  for  if  the  Earth  be  jvet,  the  Hoc-plough 


may  go  nearer  to  the  Row,  without  burying  the 
Wheat ; and  the  Froft  of  the  Winter  will  pulverize 
that  Part  of  the  (a)  Furrow,  which  is  to  be  thrown  to 
the  Wheat  in  the  Spring,  altho*  ic  was  ho*d  wet. 

Nch.icr  is  it  ncccffary  to  be  very  cxa&  as  toTime ; 
but  it  muH  never  be  till  the  Wheat  has  more  than 
One  Blade ; and  it  may  be  foon  enough,  when  it  has 
Four  or  Five  leaves,  fo  that  it  is  done  b^rc^J, 
or  in  the  Beginning  of  Winter,  ’ 

The 

W.  The  Word  Furrow  fignifla  the  ICartb  that  h thrown  out, 
11  *he  1 ten eh  from  wlience  it  is  thrown  by  the  Plough. 

(fJ  Out  if  tlieAVhcat  h planted  very  late,  it  may  not  lte/W< 
fere  the  Winter  tip afti  nee  is  there  fuch  a NccciCty  of 

hoeing 
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The  giratcfl;  Fault  you  can  commit  in  Hoeing,  is 
the  Firfi  time,  when  the  Furrow  is  tian*d  from*  the 
Row,  not  to  go  near  enough  to  it,  nor  deep  enough. 
You  cannot  then  go  too  near  it,  untefs  you  plow  it 
;.jOHt,  or  bury  it  with  Mould,  and  do  not  uncover  its 
nor  too  deep,  unlcfs  yoti  go  below  the  Staple  of  the 
Ground. 

Servants  are  apt  to  hoe  too  far  from  the  Rows,* 
going  backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Intervals,  without  coming  near  the  Hows : This  lofcs 
moft  of  the  Benefit  of  Hoeing,  and  js  very  injurious 
to  the  prclcnt  Crop,  and  alfo  to  the  Two  fuccceding 
Crops)  for  then  there  will  -be  a Deficiency  of  pulve- 
ris'd Earth  * and  nobody  can  fuppofc,  .that  the  ho9d 
Earth  can  be  of  any  Benefit  to  the  Rows,  before  the  * 

; Roots  reach  into  it  t and  when  *ds  far  off,  few  of  the 
Roots  reach*  it  at  all 5 and  tliofc  that  do  reach,  come 
them  too  late  to  bring  die  Hants  to  their  full  Perfec- 
tions Therefore,  if  the  Hrll  Furrow  was  not  near  *. 
enough,  nor  deep  enough,  plow  a Second  Furrow 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  former,  which  will  go  deeper 
than  the  Firfi,  and  break  the  Earth  more } betides 
taking  away  from  the  Rows  fuch  ttnmov'd  Ground, 
which  the  Firfi:  Plowing  may  poffibSy  have  mifs'd. 

If  this  can*t  be  conveniently  done  fbon  after  the  Firft 
Hoeing  do  H before  the  Ridge  is  turn'd  back  in  the 
%ing.  ' * 

'V  Always  leave  die  Furrows’ turn*d  up,  to  make 
(d)  Ridges  in  the  Middle  of  the  Intervals  during  the 

*■  * Wflf* * 


pbpcrljf  A reckoned,  but  *lfo  fach  other  Months  at  juura 
W Frofts  in  them,  at  J*»** ty,  Ftbrttarj,  and  Sometimes  tbs 
•cgfMUftg  of  FUtrtU, 

» TSo*  the  Ridt«  in  the  Middle  of  the  Intern!  fl»o*Wt  for 
treat  of  (sidcat  Moeld,  or  otkerwifCj,  be  too  low  to  gtreSbd* 


Winters 


boring  the  Inte-fitmitrd  before  the  greet  Freds  are  over,  as  there 
k of  the  cirljfphiitri  i for  lie.  Inter  *tit  jhntri,  the  left  time 
the  Faith  has  to  fwb&lc,  and  grow  hard. 

* ILj*  n..  ti»»  j r 1..  .t  wf.  is • 


iVflWv,  By  Wietcr  we  do  not  mean  only  thofe  Months  that  am* 
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XBB  HOKUMS  OF  MODEM  SOCUTY 
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<*  *>K  sooietf.  tb«  Italian  Renaissance  hid  lwlpid  rcihcpi  European 
vftittM  by  txsUlng  hunaalsn  and  lodhlduiUia*  The  vtic  of 
r hrUaMntind  tho  erootion  of  an  abiolvttit  In  franca 


« ..i*. 
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Over  a period  of  sin  hundred  years*  western  Europe  ansrged 
team  its  Medieval  cocoon  as  a highly  innovative  and  couplex 


to;' 


• the 

scientific  revolution  had  given  western  nan  the  aoit  efficient 
tool  yet  conceived  to  bring  about  rapid  change*  the  scientific 
sntkod.  The  emergence  of  the  Market  econouy  spurred  great 
changes  in  living  standards^  Industrial*  intellectual* 
political*  and  social  revolutions  quickened  the  pace  of  change 


no  longer  sufficients  Modern  nan  found  hlnself  adrift 
on  a turbulent  sea  of  chaise*  Vow  to  make  decisions  in  such 
a world?  In  what  can  nan  find  pernanent  value?  These  are 

•a  world.  These  are  the 
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NATIONAL! 
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Stating  the  Iimt 

Today  mo*t  men  give  their  primary  allegiance  to  nation  stater*  The 
■' nation  is  the  major  political,  social,  and  economic  unit  of  group 
organisation.  Men  are  . ruled  by  national  government *.  They  Identify 
themselves  as  dtisens  of  a country.  The  consider  themselves  French, 
Italian,  German,  or  American  even  when  they  are  living  in  a foreign 
land.-  To  a greater  or  leaser  degree  most  nations,  try  to  make  them* 
selves  a self •sufficient. economic  unit.  Trade  flows  freely  within 
‘■the  nation;  between  nation*  many  barriers  interrupt  it. 

The  nation  has  not  always  played  such  a central  role  in  human  life. 
The  loyalties  of  men  have  been  given  to  other  forms  of  group 
organisation.  The  Greek  city  state  commanded  a man’s  greatest 
loyalty.  The  Roman  Empire  Included  Goths,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
ktalians,  Africans  and  dozens  of  other  ethnic  groups.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  loyalties  of  men  were  divided  between  their  lord, 
their  church,  and  their  family.  During  the  Italian  Renaissance; 
man’s  loyalties  were  once  again  focused  on  the  city  state.  Only 
in  the  modern  world  has  nationalism  as  we  knew  it  emerged  as  an 
almost,  universal  phenomenon. 

• ■ « ) * ^ v ; « - 4 ■ • 

But  what  is  the  nation,  and  why  does  it  have  this  holding  power 
on  the  loyalties  of  men?  What  is  nationalism?  No  dictionary 
definition  can  answer  these  questions  fully.  Like  other  general 
words,  such  as  democracy,  socialism,  or  communism,  the  meaning 
of  nationalism  has  varied  according  to  time  and  place.  What 
nationalism  meant  to  a sixteenth  century  Englishman  is  not  the 
' silma  as  what  it  meant  to'anlfteteehth  emtury  Italian  or  twentieth 
century  German. 

This  unit  focuses  on  the  changing  definition  of  nationalism  in  ' 
particular,  and  the  problem  of  making  an  historical  definition 
in  general.  As  you  study  the  evidence  in  readings  47  through 
SO,  ask  yourself,  “ik  what  ways  do  these  writers  express  their 
nationalism?  What  is  their  definition  of  the  nation?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  nation?  Why  does  the  nation  command  such  loyalty? 

Za  there  any  general  definition  of  nationalism  that  accounts  for 
its  varying  forma  and  expressions?" 
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NATIONALISM  IN  TUDOR  ENGLAND 

The  Id**  of  nationalism  first  developed  in  England , the  first  modern  country 
to  become A true  notion  state.  Powerful  monarch*  had subdued  the  independent 
local  herons  and  reduced  the  influence  of  the  Pope  in  England**  religions 
affairs*  The  Icings  had  also  forged  strong  links  between  themselves  and  the 
common  people  - through,  the  : rich  merchants  * and  titled  country  gentlemen*  With 
the  growth  of  Parliament,  England  was  also  the  first  nation  to  give  comoners 
a significant  voice  in  making  political  decisions* 

English  nationalism  bloomed  during  the  sunny  reigns  of  the  Tudor  kings  and 
tyttens.  Before  the  first  tuttor  monarch,  Henry  VII,  came  to  the  throne,  the 
island  nation  had  been  plagued  with  rivalry  between  two  families  who  competed 
for  the  right  to  rule  England*  Henry  Tudor  finally  emerged  as  the  only  man 
. strong  enough  to  appease  both  factions*  Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 

I s^nry  Immediately  began  to:  accumulate  store  and  more  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  nobility*  His  policies  were  continued  by  his  son,  Henry  VIII,  who  also 
broke  the  hold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  Egnllsh  religious  affairs* 
lowing  Henry  VIII 's  reign,  the  boy- king,  Edward  VX , and  his  half-sister, 
.Mary,  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  continue  the  movement  toward  the  creation 
°*  * Jtromg,  Independent  national  monarchy*  Mary's  successor,  Elisabeth, 

.up  the  pieces*  Under  her  benevolent  rule,  the  English  monarchy  gained 

fl*'**^*^  stature  and  England  won  a dominant  position  in  the  affairs  of  the 
- ^jond. 


Judor  period  in  England  wss  an  era  of  Intense  national  feeling.  Loyalty 
to  the  nation  went  hand  in  glove  with  the  attempts  of  the  Tudor  monarch*  to 
create^*  unified,  strong  nation*  In  fact,  it  la  doubtful  chat  the  Tudors 

have  been  so  successful  had  It  not  been  for  the  development  of  national 
pride  among  their  countrymen*  The  Tudor  kings  and  queens  used  Englishmen's 
^Ddbional  feeling  to  help  create  their  strong  monarchy,  while  at  the  same  .* 
Jheir  efforts  to  build  the  nation-state  encouraged  the  development  of 
MtioMllM  in  their  subjects* 

^feP?®,f®llo,wll|g  selections  bear  testimony  to  the  growth  of  nationalism  in 

■ -bhe-  *elgoe.  of  the  Tudor  monarch*  * As  you  read,  consider  the 

following  questions* 


. & pM: 


■ ^:* 
' •*&**  ■ 

. V-  1 


■ i r ! B 

* j 1*  On  what  institutions  or  persons  did  English  . 
nationalism  dependt 

2.  In  what  aspects  of  their  country  and  their 
* country's  activities  did  Tudor  Englishmen  take 
pridet 

; Haw  would  you  canparo  tho  patrlotlm  of  Tudor 
. IngHotaonirtth  your  ova  tonoo  of  potrtottoat 

*•  Shot  purpoooa  do  you  think  Shakoopoar*  had  in 
*hon  ha  wrnta  laary  V and  Richard  lit 
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ENGLAND  CHALLENGE'S:  THE  POPE'S  AUTHORITY  * 

In  1533,  Henry  VIII  attcnpcid  to  obtain  an  annulment  of 
- hie  marriage  to  Katharine  of  Aragon,  but  was  frustrated 
by  the  Dope v a refusal  to  grant  It.  Rather  than  give  in 
to  the  Pope 'a  wishes,  Henry  called  hie  Parliament  and 
found  it#  members  willing  and  ready  to  bring  about  a 
break  with  the  Holy  See*  In  the  following  declaration, 
the  Parliament  explained  why  they  were  willing  to 
support  Henry. 

HE,  your  obedient  and  faithful  subjocts,  members  of  the  Houae  of  Cemmena, 
moat  humbly  beseech  your  moat  Royal  majesty* 

That9  your  subjects  of  this,  your  Realm. • .have  bean. • .greatly  decayed  and 
: impoverished  by  the  Intolerable  taxea  Imposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  called 
the  Pope.  ... 

That  thaae  taxea  have  been' collected  even  outside  the  laws  and  cuatoma  of 
this  realm.  ... 


That  the  Pope  has  not  only  been  to  blame  for  this  usurpation,  but  also  la 
to  blame  for  abusing  and  tricking  your  subjects  Into  believing  that  he  has 
full  power  to  over-ride  all  humane  laws  and  customs  of  this  your  Realm,  and 
any  other  realm  (he  and  hia  predecessors  have  for  many  years  derogated  the 
/ English  srown  and  the  Royal  authority,  contrary  to  right  and  to  conscience). ... 

And  in  this,  your  Grace's  Realm,  we  recognise' no  superior  under  God  except 
your  Grace,  and  we  recognise  no  laws  except  those  that  have  been  made  within 
this  Realm  for  its  continued  prosperity,  and  the  people  of  this  realm  have 
bound  themselves  by  long  use  and  custom  to  the  laws  made  by  our  own  consent 
and  the  sufferance  of  your  Grace  and  your  predecessors,  and  we  refuse  to  obey 
the  laws  of  a foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  prelate.  ... 

It  stands  to  good  reason  that  by  all  lawn  of  the  Realm,  year  Grata  and  your 
Parliament  have  the  authority  to  ansa!  all  lawn  main  by  foreigners  and  to  make 
. laws  that  will  be  convenient  far  the  wealth  af  year  Realm , 

Because  it  Is  seen  that  the  state,  dijplty,  superiority,  reputation  and  anther* 
lty  of  the  Royal  Crown  ef  thin  Realm  in  mush  dstsynd  ftp  the  waraanendbte  and 
uncharitable  usurpations  practiced  if  the  Rones  foe,  end  hormone  the  people 
of  this  Realm  are  thetoly  lapnesrlshs*,  9a  It  therefore  ptomlitlt 


Tor  the  honour  ef  htaigmy  Gad  and  lor 
that  you  bear  and  Imt 
Jects,  that  me  pnrnnm  or 
any  taxes  to  the  too  of  Una, 


r 
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HULUN  SHAKESPEARE  ARP  THE  "SCSKU'n  ISUK 

• 1 

, * *'  -.*,,*»  *'  * . .*•  . : ■■  ■ t.  « i ■ « '•  ; 

<• ' . t ■ .•  '•  ' * - • v - 1 - *.  ■* 

Willi**  Shakespeare's  play*  vtr*  ptrforid  before  large 
London  audience* • The  patron*  of  the  Globe  Theater  it 
.^Hlpibcih'i  day  Included  men  and  voaen  of  ell  electee* 
Some  of  the  most  popular  of  Shakespeare's  work*  were 
those  recapturing  the  history  of  Iaglsad4  Three 
extract*  from. two  of  these  play*  follow* 


From  Henrv  V.  Act  3*  Scene  1* 

A»  he  prepare*,  to  take  on  .the  French  at  Agincsurt, 
Henry  exhort*  his  troops: 

* . \ - • * 

Once  nor*  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead* 

In  peace,  there9*  nothing  so  becomes  a nan 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility: . 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger; 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  sunmoh  up  the  blood. 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard- favour 9 d rage: 

Then  lend  the  eye  a terrible  aspect; 

Lot  it  pry  through"  the  portage  of v the  head. 

Like  the  brass  cannon;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it. 

As  fearfully  a6  doth  a galled  rock 
O' erhang  andt jutty  his  confounded  base. 

Swilled  with'  the'  wild  and  wasteful',  ocean* 

How  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide. 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend . up  every  spirit 
To.  his  full  height:.  On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 

Whose  blood  is  fat  from  fathers  of  war-proof; 

Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

Have,  in  these  parts , from  mom  till  even . fought. 

And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lock  of  arguments  • • • 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood,  . 

And  teach  them  how  to  war! 


And  you,,  good  ytosmn. 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England;  show  us  hern 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding;  which  I doubt  mot; 
For  these  is  none  of  yw  so  mean  and  bass. 


That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes* 

Z see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  In  the  slips,  .* 
Straining  upon  the  star c.  The  game'*  afoot:  ; 

Follow  your  spirit;  and  upon  tihis  charge 

Cry  — M0od  for  Harry!  . Bnglandl  ail  taint  Osscgs  8" 


& 


"V 


X. 
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Frso  Burr  f.  Act  4.  Semis  3.  ' 

My  is  about  to  is si  his  osn  into  tbs  hotels  of 
iglacourt.  To  tally  thao.  hs  sayat 

• • • So,  Hy  fair  cassias 
It  m art  oaths*  to  41a,  vt  ara  enough 
To  4o  aur  eauitry  loss;  :mi  it  to  llva,  >’ 

The  tmmx  aau,  ths  greater  shore  of  hduor* 

Ca*fa  sill;  t yny  thit  viah  not  ohs  man  sort. 

If  Jov«,  l so  sot  eovstoss  for  goMi 
•it  tflvo  X oho  *oth  fss4  uyat  sy  cost:  ’ 

It  Soros  m aotif  os*  «y  gsrosots  vtarj 
Ovchostvar*  tkiagsSvsUast  is  «qr  dsslrss* 

Bst  if  it  hs  s sis  to  eovst  honour, 

1 so  ths  osstof  fending  sool  sUvs. 


• /•  • • 


• • • • 0‘ 


e 


• ••  • ■*: 


This  lay  la  cslioi  ths  fssst  of  Crisj^isait 
*•.-  that  outlives  Ohio  ley,  sad  costs  sals  boos. 
Will  stsoi  tlo^tos  Vhso  thls  lay  la  aaoa*. "■ 

.#oi  rosso  bio  at  tha;oasis  of  Crtiplsa*; 

..is  thatshall  ssstkls  lay,  aodilva  #14  ago,"’ 

Will  yaarly  aa  ths  vigil  fssst  hisnalghVse*. 

**K  say.  “Tbosrrs*  is  Saint  CrUsisa."  t 
Thio  viU  ho  serif  hit  aiaaya,  aa|  shoo  his  scars. 
;Aoi  lay,  "Thtso  wounds  Ihad  so  Crispin's  lay.^ 

• *#  jy  JCtMf  . MSmB  ;0f  hrothsrss  , 

Mr  hsto*4sy  that  Shads  his  Hail  with  os 
•hall  to  op  brother*  hs  hs  n*fer  so  oils.  •" 

This  **y  shallgoocts  hiscesditlsoa  X 

Mall  think  thansalwst  acanrsod they  wsreaec  haras 
Aai:  half  chtir  osahssis  cheap.  Miles  aay 

4s  iyss  Salat  Ctlayls1  sdaqr. 


•< 

.!  A ■ 


7: 

rf‘: 


■ iNa  lMiii  Xt<  kt  (mu,  ;; 

Xa  • Nillffqr,  ticlurf  H^S  ; 

*M»  wy»l  threw*  •{  kla«a>  this  MeptnMI  IsU, 
fttt  «Mk  0t  MjMtjf,  thia  Mat  •(  Mara, 

JMa  athar  taaa, 

thta  feckraaa  baiic  by  Kuala  far  herself 
Acetast  - tffacttaa  at*  aim  Kaai  af  war, 

*h*e  han^  hcaaf  af  apa,  this  uccla  «arl4, 
this  fcaslasa  stsaa  art  to  the  stiver  aaa, 
IMah  sarvaa  tt  ta  the  afflaa  «f  a wall 
•»-'aa:a  .ahat'  Isfsaslva  ta  a hawse, 

et  the  aawy  af  leaa  Hunter  la*,  •• 
hlcessa  .lac,  this  earth,  this  raala. 


• • • 
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THE  LAST.  FIGHT  OF/  THE  REVENGE  * 
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^It  KlchwJ  ffir«n»ll'lt,  CO— und«r  ofth«rBrltl(h  Man  Of 
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X,  V1-’  W«*r,  tW  RBV?W^,-lo*e'1ii*  (hip  to  left*  Spanish  In  15M. 

'!  ■■('  BaWiBh,' :«««•  M Sir  Richard's 

l?K  ? 4 ^•**^**  ’^  »«»»Jbfg«n  ec>  ci;reuX«fc«  that  tin  ' ■/•'. 
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tacgaani,  green,  1911). 
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m*  (election  telle  of  hov  the  Revenae  held  off  eh!  attach  frea  a Mre 
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powerful  Spanish  ship  despite  tremandoua  dlfficultlai.  According  to 
$lr  Walter  paleljgh,  thi nuttier  of  -the  selection,  Granvlllt  appaalad  to 
hia  taller#  • patriotic  pride,  and  they  Withstood  tha  attack. 
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STEPHEN  GOSSON  SCORNS  LONDON  FASHIONS  **■ 


Stephen  Gosson  was  a contemporary  of  William  Shakespeare. 
As  one  of  London9 s foremost  pi aywr it as,  he  became  dis- 
turbed at  the  types  of  costumes  in  which  the  Englishman 
of  his  day  indulged.  He  wrote  a scathing  attack  on  the 
fashions  of  the  day  in  a work  called  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ABUSE, 
a selection  from  which  follows. 


/ 


God  hath  now  blessed  England  with  a Quean,  in  virtue  excellent,  in  power 
mighty,  in  glory  renowned,  in  government  politic,  in  possession  rich,  break- 
ing her  foes  with  the  bent  of  her  brow,  ruling  her  subjecte  with  shaking  her 


♦ Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "A  Report  of  the  Truth  of  the  Vight  about  the  Zelee 
of  Asores,**  taken  from  S.  W*  Colby,  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SOURCES  Off  ENGLISH 
tttSTORY  (Londons  Longmans,  Green,  1911)  and  adapted  end  simplified  Iw 
T.  R.  Tomlinson. 


**  From  Stephen  Gosson,  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ABUSE,  Edward  Alber,  ed.  (London, 
t : 1S69) , 39#  ; (Lansoage  end  spelltns  modernised  and  eimplified  hy  John 
. , M.  Good.)  . 
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hand9  removing  debase  by  diligent  foresight*  filling  her  cheats  with  fruits 
of  peace*  ministering  Justice  by.  order  of  law*  reforming  abuses  with  great' 
regfcrd.  • «.  ...  But  we  unworthy  servants  of  so  mllde  a mistress*  unnatural 
children  of  so  good  a mother*  unthankful  subjects  of  so  loving  a prince* 
wound  her  rpyal' heart  by  abusing  her  leniency*  and  stir  Jupiter  to  anger 
to  send  usd  stroke  that  shall  devour  us.  How  often  hath  her  majesty  with 
the  $raye  advise  of  her  honourable  councell*  set  down  the  limits  of  apparel 
'to  every  degree*  and  how  soon  again  hath  the  pride  of  our  hearts  overflown 
the  limits?  How  many  times  hath  access  to  theaters  been  restrained*  and 
how  boldly  again  have  we  re-entered?  > 

' QUEEN  ELISABETH'S  LAST  SPEECH  * 

i 

In  1601*  after  Parliament  had  bestowed  great  honors  upon 

her*  Elizabeth  made  a speech  to  the  members*  a small 

extract  from  which  follows:  \ 

Though  God  hath  raised  me  high*  yet  this  I count  the  glory  of  my  crown* 
that  I have  reigned  with  your  loves.  ...  It  is  not  my  desire  to  live  or 
reign  longer  than  my  life  and  reign  shall  be  for  your  good.  And  though 
you  have  had*  and  may  have*  many  mightier  and  wiser  princes  sitting  in  this 
•**t*  yet  you  never  had*  nor  shall  have*  any  that  will  love  you  better. 


/*' 


READING  XLVIII 

« * ’ i > 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  NATIONALISM  IN  ITALY 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century*  the  ideas  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Europeans.  The  relentless  march 
of  Napoleonic  troops  across  all  Europe  spread  the  principles  of  llberte* 
%slit£*  and  fraternite  far  and  wide.  Napoleon's  defeat  was  followed  by  a 
European  congress  of  heads  of  state.  The  kings  and  princes  tried  to  turn 
the  clock  back  to  the  world  they  had  known  before  the  revolution.  They  remade 
the  map  of  Europe  and  re-established  the  toppled  thrones  of  the  old  monarchies. 
But  they  could  not  make  Europeans  forget  the  ideas  Napoleon's  troops  had  left 
in  their  wake. 

/ 

The  most  captivating  ideas  of  the  revolution  were  the  liberal  principles  of 
equality  and  liberty  and  the  idea  of  patriotism.  Europeans  everywhere  longed 
to  establish  republics  of  free  and  equal*  patriotic  citizens.  Nowhere  did 
the  spirit  of  the  revolution  capture  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  as  it  did 
in  Italy.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  peninsula 
seethed  with  rebellious  movements  trying  to  incorporate  the  ideals  of  the 
revolution  in  the  Italian  political  system. 


* Quoted  in  f . T.  Bindoff  * TUDOR 


(Fenguin  Books*  Baltimore:  1950)*  306. 
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The  Congress  of  Vienne  in  1815  had  seen  to  it  that  the  ideas  of  the  French 
Revolution  would  hot  be  expressed  in  Italian  institutions.  The  peninsula 
was  divided  into  ten  different  states.  Two  of  them  were  directly  controlled 
by  the  Austrian.  Emperor,  and  at  least  three  others  were  ruled  by  the 
Emperor1 a relatives.  One  of  the  countries  was  ruled  by  the  Pope  and  another 
by  the  Bourbon  relatives  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Only  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia 
was  ruled  by  a native/Xtaliari  royal  - amiiy.  in  the  words  of  the  Austrian  ‘ 
Premier , Clemens  von  Metternlchv  9,ItajLy  was  just  a geographic  expression.11 

' The  division  of  Italy  and  its  subordination  to  foreign  states  wee  Intolerable 
• Italians  who  had  bean  infected  with  the  ideas  off  the  revolution.  To  them, 
the  despotic  governments  of  foreign  princes  and  the  divisions  of  their 
. country  presented  one  and  the  same  problem.  They  bent  all  off  their  efforts 
toward  sighting  this  wrong  to  their  homeland. 

The  selections  in  Reading  58  are  taken  from  representative  Italian  patriots 
of  early  nineteenth  century.  As  you  read,  keep  the  following  questions 
in  minds  > 

1*  How  does  each  writer  define  the  nation?  What  does 
, each  be  Here  is  so  important  about  making  a unified 
V A“  nation  out  of  Italy?, 

i.  ■;*  L.\  *.  • . ... 

2*  How  do  the  ideas  of  the  Italian  patriots  compare 
with  those  of.  Bolingbr&e?  with  Price?  Do  they 
have  any.  ideas  in  common?  On  what  ideas  might 
they  disagree? 

3.  Do  the  Italian  patriots  agree  with  tsch  other? 

In  what  ideas  do  they  disagree?  What  ideas  do 
they  share  in  common? 

'***.  What  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  are  embodied 
in  the  ideas  off  the  Italian  patriots? 


GIUSSEPPE  HAZZINI  AND  "YOUNG  ITALY1*  * 

One  of  the  most  ardent  of  all  Italian  patriots  was 
Giuseppe  ifassini.  ...  He  founded  a society  called  "Young 
Italy"  whose  purpose  was  to  further  Italian  independ- 
ence and  unity.  His  visionary  schemas  failed,  in  the 
end,  but  his  constant. agitation  for  Italian  unity  im- 
planted nationalism'! irmly  in  Italian  minds. 


«r-  ■?.■■■*  v 
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Young  Italy  is  a brotherhood  of  Italians  who  believe  in  a law  of  oroeress 
and  duty,  and  are  convinced  that  Italy  is  destined  to  become  one  nation  - 
convinced  also  that  she  possesses  sufficient  strength  within  herself  to 
become  one,  and ‘that  the  ill  success  of  her  former  efforts  is  to  be  attributed 
not  to  the  weakness,  but  to  the  misdirection  of  the  revolutionary  elements 
Withih  bsif  - that  the  secret  of  force  lie**. in  constancy  add  unity  of  effort. 
Tney  join  this  Association  in  the  firm  intent  of  consecrating  both  thought 
and  action  to  the  great  aim  of  reconstituting  Italy  as  one  Independent 

sovereign  nation  of  free  men  and  equals.  . 

r_  . • , * * • 

The  aim  of  the  Association  is  revolution;  but  its  labors  will  be  essentially 
educational , both  before  and  after  the  day  of  revolution; ' and  it  therefore 
declares  the  principles  upon  which  the  national  education  should  be  conducted, 
and  from  which -alone  Italy  may  hope,  for  safety  and  regeneration.  ... 

Young  Italy  is  republican  and  Unitarian. 

Republican— because  theoretically  every  nation  is  destined,  by  the  law  of 
God  and  humanity,  to  fora  a free  and  equal  community  of  brothers;  and  the 
republican  is  the  only  form  of  government  that  insures  this  future. 

because  all  true  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in  the  nation,  the  sole 
progressive  and  continuous  interpreter  of  the  supreme  moral  law.  ... 

Itaung  Italy  is  republican,  because  practically  there  are  no  monarchical  ele- 
' dents  in  Italy.  We  have  no  powerful  and  respected  aristocracy  to  take  the 
intermediate  place  between  the  throne  and  the  people;  we  have  no  dynasty  of 
Italian  princes  possessing  any  tradition  of  either  glory  or  Important  services 
rendered  to  the  development  of  the  nation  and  commanding  the  affection  and 
sympathy  of  the  various  states. 


Because  our  Italian'  tradition  is  essentially  republican;  our  great  memories 
are  republican;  the  whole  history  of  our  national  progress  is  republican; 
whereas  the  introduction  of  monarchy,  amongst  us  was  coeval  with  our  decay, 
and  consummated  our. ruin  by  its  constant  servility  to  the  foreigner,  and 
antagonism  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  unity  of  the  nation. 


because,  while  the  populations  of  the  various  Italian  states  would  cheerfully 
unite  in  the"  name  of  a principle  which  could  give  no  umbrage  to  local  ambi- 
tion, they  would  not  willingly  submit  to  be  governed  by  a man  • the  offspring 
of  one  of  those  states;  and  their  several  pretensions  would  necessarily 
tend  to  federalism.  • • : . 


Because,  before  you  can  induce  a whole  people  to  rise,  i*  is  necessary  to 
place  before  them  an  aim,  appealing  directly  and  in  an  intelligible  manner 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  their  own  rights.  . . . 

Young  Italy  is  imi tar fan  — 

Because, without  unity*  there  is  no  true  nation. 
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licfitii,  without  unity  there  it  no  ret  si  strength;  and  Italy # surrounded 
no  oho  io  fey  powerful,  uni  tad#  and  Jealous  nationa#  haa  need  of  atraogth 
Word  nil  things.  . . • 

. National  unity,  as  understood  byYoung  Italy#  does  not  taply  tha  despotism 
of  any,  but  tha  association  and  concord  of  all.  tha  life  .inherent  in  aach 
Vv;! , locality  ia  aacrad.  Young  Italy  would  have  the  administrative  organisation 
' . daaignad  upon  a broad  basis  of  religious  raapact  for  the  liberty  of  aach 
coaaainp#  but  the  political  organisation#  destined  to  represent  the  nation 
in  Europe*  should  be  one  and  central. 

. Without  unity  of  roligioua  belief#  and  unity  of  social  pacts  without  unity 
of  civil#  political#  and  penal  legislation#  there  la  no  true  nation. 

VINCENZO  GIOBERTl*  UNITY  UNDER  THE  POPE  * 


Vlncenso  Globerti  was  a Roman  Catholic  priest  who  became 
deeply  Involved  in  the  movements  for  Italian  unity  and 
independence.  In  the  following. selection  he  presents 
his  .plan  for  unification. 

> From  Thecas  C.  Mendenhall  at  al.#  THE  QUEST  FOR  A PRINCIPLE  OP  AUTHORITY 
IN  EUROPE  (Holt#  Rinehart  and  Winston#  194$)  II,  180. 

. Globerti  argues,  in  this  selection,  for.  the  unification  of  Italy  under  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Globerti  claims  that  the  Pope  IS  the  natural  ruler# 
f orhe  is  symbolic  ofthe  one  common  bond  of  ' all  Italians#  their  religion. 

: ' ''  ? ■ • ' 

CAMILLO  CAVOUR:  UNITY  UNDER  NATIVE  PRINCES  ** 


Count  Cavour  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  . the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
Hd  headed  a liberal  parliamentary  form  of  government  based  upon 
the  English  model.  In  this  selection  he  offers  his  reasons, 
for  wanting  to  unite  Italy,. 


**  From  Thomas  <6#  Mendenhall#  et <^T  POR  A Pk-iNCIPLE  OP  AUTHORITY 
IN  EUROPE:  1715-PRESENT  (New  Yorfe:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1948)  183, 


In.  this  fasttus^  essay,  Cavour , argued  .that  a.  sense  pi  Mtl^Uis  vii  necessary 

iop-thevW  CWW*. 
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READING  XLIX 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  NATIONALISM  IN  GERMANY 

Liberal,  nationalistic  revolutions  broke  out  in  every  major  European  country 
in  1648.  The  people#  of  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  remembering  the 
principlea  of  the  French  Revolution,  tried  to  revive  the  ideas  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  in  those  countries  where  the  reactionary  governments 
.had  endeavored  to  crush  them*  The  revolutionary  ideSs  had  been  * frustrated 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Germans  and  Italians  who  wanted  a united 
fatherland  and  the  subject  peoples  of  Austria  who  wished  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Emperor's  rule  had  to  surrender  to  the  might  of  old  regimes*  In 
1848,  these  groups  tried  to  make  their  dreams  come  true  through  revolution,  * 
but  the  established  order  was  still  too  strong,  and  once  again  their  ambi- 
tions were  shattered* 

During  the  1848  uprising  a group  of  scholars,  professional  men,  and  authors 
met  in  Frankfurt  to  draw  up  a constitution  for  a united  Germany*  They  hoped 
to  unite  the  180  Independent  states  of  Germany  under  a constitutional  mon- 
archy , headed  by  the  King  of  Prussia*  The  members  of  the  Frankfurt  Assembly 
submitted  their  proposal  to  the  Prussian  monarch,  hoping  he  would  accept  it 
and  use  his  power  to  bring  all  of  .the  German  states  under  one  roof*  But 
the  king  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  limitations  on  his  power  which  the 
Frankfurt  Assembly  had  written  into  the  constitution*  The  dream  of  a united 
fatherland  faded  into  obscurity* 

The  nationalist  spirit  did  not  fade,  however,  and  the  hope  of  a united  nation 
was  kept  alive  in  the  pamphlets . and  books  written  by  German  scholars  and 
agitators*  The  King  of  Prussia  himself  pursued  a policy  of  uniting  the 
country  on  his  own  terms*  In  this  task  he  was  aided  by  the  brilliant 
diplomacy  and  intrigue  of  his  gifted  Chancellor,  Otto  von  Bismarck*  Unity 
was  finally  achieved  in  1871  after  Prussia  had  fought  wars  with  Denmark, 
Austria  and  France*  The  Prussian  monarchy  had  forged  the  nation  for  which 
many  Germans  had  so  ardently  hoped* 

The  realisation  of  their  aim  promoted  even  greater  nationalistic  sentiment 
in  the  people  of  Germany*  Patriotic  writers  outdid  themselves  in  praising 
the  virtues  of  * the  fatherland*  The  dream  of  a united  Germany  had  come  true, 
but  there  were  dreams  unfulfilled*  Germany  still  had  to  win  her  "place  in 
the  sun"  as  the  Emperor  Kaiser  Wilhelm  put  it* 

The  documents  in  this  reading  represent  the  development  of  German  nationalism 
in  the  three  stages  defined  above*  The  first  selection  is  taken. from  the 
works  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  a German  nationalist  who  wrota  before  1848* 

The  second  comes  from  the  writings  of  the  architect  of  German  unification, 
Otto  von  Bismarck*  The  final  selection  is  taken  from  the  works  of  Heinrich 
von  Treltschke  who  wrote  after  unification  had  been  achieved*  As  you  read, 
keep  the  following  questions  in  mind: 
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1.  How  did  Geman  nationalism  avoiva?  How  did  the 
principles  of  natlonall**  change  over  the  peers? 

* ( i r.  ‘ ft3  •  *  * 

2.  What  ideas  do  the  three  nationalists  agree  upon? 

On  what  do  they  disagree? 

7,  ...  * . . 'S  ' m . 

3.  What  ideas  does  each  of  the  nationalists  share 

, with  the  English  and  Italian  patriotic  writers?  •• 

4.  What  is  the  Gersian  definition  of  th«‘  nation? 

How  does  each  of  the  Gerawn  nationalists  define 
the  purpose  of  the  nation?  What  does  each  believe 
to  be  the  benefit  of  the  nation  to  the  individual? 


rr 
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NATIONALISM  BEFORE  1848:  WILHELM  VON  HUMBOLDT  * 

HuaboldCvarwivlster  of  education  in  Prussia  when 
Napoleon  was  on  k;he  narch  in  Europe.  Concerned  about 
what  would  happen  s^Opmany  after  Napoleon's  defeat* 
he  drafted  the  following  menoxrandun  in  1813  to  indicate 
the  directions  necessary  to  bring  about.  Geman  unity. 


* Free  Thooas  C.  Mendenhall  ||  al..  QUEST  FOR  A PRINCIPLE  .OF  AUTHORITY  IN 
EUROPE  . (Hew  Yorks  Holt,  Rinehart  aid  Winston,  1948)  207. 

In  this  selection  Wllhela  von  Hmboldt  argues  that  the  only  way  to  induce 
Osmans  to  unite  is  under  a cannon  constitution  that  provides  for  liberal 
principles.  . ; * ■ 
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NATIONALISM  AFTER  184S:  OTTO  VON  BISMARCK  * 

Bismarck  v«i  tb«  Iron  Chancellor  who  ultimately  achieved 
unification.  In  the  foil ovine  selection  he  spells  out 
the conditions  under  which  he  believed  Germany  could t 
be  unified. 

Si«  order  that  German  patriotism  should  be  active  and  effective,  it  needs  as 
a rule  to  hang  on  the  peg  of  dependence  upon  a dynasty;  Independent  of  dyn* 
esty  it  rarely  comes  to  the  rising  point,  though  in  theory  it  dally  does  so, 

10  parliament,  in  the  press,  in  public  meetings  in  practice  the  German  needs 
either  attachment  to  a dynasty  or  the  goad  of  anger,  hurrying  him  into  actions 
the  latter  phenomenon,  however,  by  its  own  nature  is  not  permanent.  Zt  is 
as  a Prussian,  a Hanoverian,  a Wurtemberger,  a Bavarian  or  a Hessian,  rather 
than  as  a German,  that  he  is  disposed  to  give  unequivocal  proof  of  patriot* 
laws  and  in  the  lower  orders  and  the  parliamentary  groups  it  will  be  long 
before  it  is  otherwise.  We  cannot  say  that  the  Hanoverian,  Hessian,  and 
other  dynasties  were  at  any  special  pains  to  win  the  affections  of  their 
subjects;  but  nevertheless  the  German  patriotism  of  their  subjects  is 
essentially  conditioned  by  their  attachment  to  the  dynasty  after  which  they 
call  themselves.  • • • The  German's  love  of  Fatherland  has  neod  of  a prince 
on  whom  it  can  concentrate  its  attachment..  Suppose  that  all  the  German 
dynasties  were  suddenly  deposed;  there  would  then  be  no  likelihood  that  . 
German  national  sentiment  would  suffice  to  hold  all  Germans  together  from 
She  point  of  view  of  international  law  amid  the  friction  of  European  politics, 
even  in  the  form  of  federated  Hanse  towns  and  imperial  village  communes.  The 
Germans  would  fall  a prey  to  more  closely  welded  nations  if  they  once  lost 
the  tie  which  resides  in  the  princes*  sense  of  community  of  rank.  ... 

The  preponderance  of  dynastic  attachment,  and  the  use  of  a dynasty  as  the 
indispensable  cement  to  hold  together  a definite  portion  of  the  nation  calling 
itself  by  the  name  of  the  dynasty  is  a specific  peculiarity  of  the  German 
l^ire.  The  particular  nationalities,  which  among  us  have  shaped  themselves 
on.  the  bases  of  dynastic  family  and  possession.  Include  in  most  cases  fcetero* 
<•*•*»*  elements,  whose  cohesion  rests  neither  on  Identity  of  stock  nor  on 
similarity  of  historical  development,  but  exclusively  on  the  fact  of  some  (in 
most  cases  questionable)  acquisition  by  the  dynasty,  ... 


* From  Otto  von  Bismarck,  OTTO  VOW  BISMARCK,  THE  MAH  AMD 
trams#  A.  J .Butler  (Londons  1B9B)  X,  315*322,  passim. 
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NATIONALISM  ATTER  UNOTC&TXXBt  NKRRXCH  VON  TRETTSCKK  * 

Heinrich  von  TrtiCschko  (1834-1896)  vat  a noted  Goman 
historian  and  ardant  nationalist*  In  his  writings  ho 
glorified  the  heroes  and  patriots  Who  had  achieved  the 
unification  of  the  Cerwan  state* 

* From  Heinrich  Treiachke,  SELECTIONS  FROM  LECTURES  ON  POLITICS  (London: 
Gowent  Gray,  1914)  8-25* 

In  these  excerpts  Treischke  paints  a picture  of  the  militant  nation  state 
which  prosiotes  and  protects  the  integrity  and  uniqueness  of  the  nation's 
'peoples* 


REAPING  L 

THE  MEANING  OF  NATIONALISM 

. * • • 

Nationalism  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  affecting  modern  society* 

People  everywhere  think  of.  themselves  as  citizens  of  a nation-state*  The 
nation-state  gives  them  a historical  past  and  a tradition  with  which  they 
eo  identify, themselves*  It  also  outlines* the  pattern  of  the  future*  Both 
the  Soviet  dream  of  a classless  society  and  the  American  promise  of  a "Great 
Society"  demonstrate  this  aspect  of  nationalism* 

; # \ 

The  dally  existence  of  people  is  continually  related  to  the  nation-state*  The 
agencies  of  government  record  and  regulate  their  existence  through  birth 
registration,  draft  cards,  and  social  welfare  records*  They  are  taxed  by 
the  nation-state,  and  through  universal  suffrage  they  Impose  their  own  taxes* 
Through  nationalism  a collection*  of  Individuals  develop  a sense  of  group 

* consciousness*  This  consciousness  creates  a feeling  of  loyalty  which  directs 
the  energies  of  the  people  to  fulfill  the  tasks  that  the  nation-state  sets  for 
itfelf*  Nationalism  serves  as  a means  to  destroy  the  barriers  which  separate 
people  as  individuals*  It  can  also  be  used  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
the  state*  Much  of  the  power  exercised  by  modern  governments  can  be  explained 
by  nationalism* 

Group  consciousness  is  not  a modern  phenomenon*  In  primitive  societies  the 
developsient  of  the  family  as  the  primary  social  unit  fostered  principles  of 
group  loyalty*  As  the  family  became  the  dan  and  the  clan,  the  tribe,  group 
loyalty  remained  a continuing  characteristic  of  society*  Nor  is  group 
loyalty  a western  phenomenon*  Throughout  the  history  of  the  non-western 
world  one  can  find  striking  examples:  the  Chinese  family,  the  Indian  village, 

the  loyalty  inspired  by  the  Prophet  Mohammed's  religion  of  Islam*  Yet 
historians  generally  agree  that  nationalism  as  we  know  it  is  both  a modern 
and  a western  Institution*  It  draws  upon  and  creates  group  loyalty,  but 
the  existence  of  group  loyalty  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of 
a sense  of  nationalism*  Nationalism  takes  a people  beyond  loyalty  to  a 
family,  a village,  a church,  or  a universal  ideal*  The  Spartan  family, 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  its  children  to  the  interests  of  the  city- 
state,  were  loyal  dtlsens,  but  they  remained  Spartan,  not  "Greek."  The 
medieval  craftsmen  who  labored  to  erect  the  munificent  cathedrals  of  lurope 
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w*re  proof  of  Choc  age's  loyal cy  to  God  and  che  Church , hue  Che  cachedrals 
were  universal  places  of  worship,  noc  notional.  The  high  sense  of  individual* 
ism  which  characterized  che  Italian  Renaissance  helped  preven|  Xcalian  deles 
from  unifying  in  che  sixteenth  century.  Thus  nationalism,  while  it  draws 
upon  and  creates  group  loyalty,  did  noc  become  a truly  powerful  and  influen- 
tial force  in  history  until  it  achieved  a virtual  monopoly  on  the  varying 
loyalties  of  men. 

Men's  loyalties  were  divided  among  several  institutions  in  the  ancient  and 
medieval  world.  The  "nationalism"  of  the  Greeks  attempted  to  create  loyalty 
to  the  city-state.  The  highest  civic  honor  in  these  states  was  the  status 
of  citizens.  The  Greek  citizen  was  a patriot,  but  since  only  a very  small 
percentage  of  the  people  were  actually  citizens,  the  base  of  loyalty  was 
extremely  narrow.  Rome  followed  the  Greek  pattern  of  government  by  city- 
•?*te  with  a narrow  foundation  of  citizenship.  The  later  Empire  awarded 
universal  citizenship,  yet  loyalty  to  the  imperial  concept  was  inspired 
primarily  by  the  maintenance  of  peace. 


Early  feudal  Europe  was  dominated  by  the  conquering  barbarian  tribes.  A 
tribal  loyalty  existed,  but  the  nomadic  character  of  the  barbarian  peoples 
made  it  difficult  for  them  to  construct  the  physical,  geographic  base  which 
might  have  aided  in  the  growth  of  a sense  of  nationalism.  In  addition,  their 
political  backwardness  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  develop  the  social  and 
political  institutions  which  might  have  spread  the  idea  of  nationalism. 


Medieval  Europe  offers  the  best  example  of  conflicting  loyalties.  In  theory, 
medieval  men  owed  loyalty  both  to  their  secular  ruler  and  to  the  Church.  In 
theory  there  was  no divided  loyalty  since  Church  and  State  insisted  that  no 
conflict  existed  between  them.  In  practice,  however,  every  aspect  of 
medieval  society  indicated  the  existence  of  divided  loyalties.  Many  people 
spent  their  entire  lives  on  the  feudal  manor.  Their  loyalty  was  to  their 
immediate  ruler,  the  feudal  noble,  not  to  the  monarch.  The  feudal  oath 
provided  a bond  of  loyalty  between  the  kings  and  the  nobility.  Yet  the 
nobility,  often  jealous  of  their  privileges,  could  not  be  described  as  ideal 
citizens  of  the' state.  The  medieval  Church  was  in  a particularly  peculiar 
position.  Christianity  had  a religious  monopoly  in  western  Europe.  The 
Church  had  been  the  only  recognized  authority  during  the  early  feudal  period, 
and  now  that  Europe  was  emerging  from  that  chaotic  period,  it  was  unwilling 
to  give  up  its  secular  power.  In  a series  of  bitter  struggles,  the  Church 
pitted  its  resources  against  the  secular  rulers,  calling  for  Crusades  against 
them  and  threatening  them  with  excommunication  and  eternal  damnation.  The 
Church  failed  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  its  secular  power,  but  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  both  noble  and  non-noble,  were  forced  to  take  sides.  The  very 
unlversalism  of  the  Church  made  it  anti-nationalist.  In  its  struggle  to 
assert  secular  power,  it  acted  as  a barrier  to  the  development  of  national 
sentiments.  v 
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Dynastic  national!**,  typified  by  England  under  the  Tudor  monarch* , Is  more 
closely  related  to  modem  nationalism*  By  means  of  dynastic  marriages. 
Inheritance,  and  especially  warfare,  the  feudal  monarchs  slowly  consolidated 
their  territories  and  extended  their  political  power  and  prestige*  We  have 
emphasised  the  importance  of  group  loyalties  in  the  development  of  national* 
ism*  The  political  events  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries— the 
consolidation  of  territory— cannot  fully  explain  the  growth  of  this  early 
form  of  modern  nationalism*  The  Protestant  Revolt  ended  the  ideal  of  a 
universal  Christian  state*  lot  those  sections  of  Europe  where  the  Reforms* 
tlon  was  successful,  loyalty ‘ut?  transferred  from  Rome  to  the  new  Church* 
Many  of  these  new  Protestant  ckwtes  became  national  churches*  Protected 
by  the  secular  rules;,  new  churches  in  England,.  Scotland,  the  Germanics,  and 
elsewhere  added  the  weight  of  their  moral  authority  to  the  state's  political 
authority*  Not  all  of  Europe  was  won  over  to  Protestantism.  Yet  even  in 
those  lands  which  remained  loyal  to  Rome,  the  secular  monarch  often  secured 
significant  extensions  of  power  as  a reward  for  continued  loyalty*  The  old 
conflict  .between  king  and  pope  was  submerged  by  the  papacy's  new  need  for 
support  against  Protestantism*  this  is  especially  true  of  France  and  Spain* 


• Other  forces  aided  in  the  development  of  dynastic  nationalism.  A commercial 
revolution  had  occurred  partly  as  a result  of  the  Crusaders'  attempt  to  free 
the  Holy  Land*  Improvements  in  agriculture,  the  growth  of  population,  and 
continued  increases  in  commerce  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  changed  the  economic  and  social  character  of  Europe*  Town  life 
began  to  replace  the  manor;  the  growth  of  commerce  created  a new  class,  the 
middle  class*  Enterprising  merchants  found  that  the  medieval  church's 
restrictions  on  wealth  were  a a barrier  to  greater  prosperity*  Perhaps*  of 
greater  importance,  they  saw  the  lawlessness  of  the  feudal  system,  its 
irregular  taxes  and  its  continual  warfare  as  harmful  to  the  conduct  of  busl* 
ness*  The  merchants  found  it  easy  to  support  the  feudal  kings  in  their  wars 
against  the  Church  and  the  nobility* 

• The  desire  for  economic  gain  shattered  old  loyalties  and  formed  new  ones* 

The  relationship  between  the  kings  and  the  businessmen  was  further  established 
as  the  monarchs  realised  the  value  of  a prosperous  state*  A partnership  was 
formed  between  the  state  and  its  economic  interests*  Mercantilism,  as  this 
partnership  was  called,  was  thought  to  be  beneficial  to  both  parties*  That 
it  proved  not  to  be  did  not  hinder  the  growth  of  nationalism*  A new  loyalty 
had  been  created*  For  the  upper  classes  of  western  Europe  the  concept  of 
the  nation  had  become  a reality* 

Dynastic  nationalism  contained  two  of  the  central  characteristics  of  modem 
nationalism:  the  strong  centralised  state  and  the  support  of  a group  who 

had  risen  above  other  loyalties*  However,  it  lacked  the  support  of  all  the 
people*  On  the  remaining  manors  and  villages  of  agricultural  Europe,  the 
masses  remained  loyal  to  their  local  lord,  their  church,  and  their  province* 


These  local  loyalties  remained  powerful  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
centti^*.  ^During  that  century  a powerful  intellectual  movement  called  the 
Enlightenment  Attempted  to  reform  European  society*  The  men  Of  the  Enlighten* 
ment  subjected  every  existing  institution  to  the  test  of  reason*  Many 
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institutions  failed  the  test,  in  the  eighteenth  century 9 absolute  monarchy 
and  aristocratic  privilege  were  major  targets  of  revolutions.  Localism, 
particularly  in  France,  was  also  a target.  The  revolutionaries  destroyed 
many  of  the  provincial  institutions  of  French  society  and  completed  the 
nationalisation  of  the  Freneh  Church.  French  radicals  later  gave  the  right 
to  vote  to  all  French  citizen**  and  passed  legislation  making  military 
service  the  duty  of  all  loyal  Frenchmen.  Modern  nationalism  had  begun. 

A powerful  state,  based  on  the  principle  that  all  people  were  citlsens  and 
that  all  citlsens  were  equal  before  the  law9  developed  a sense  of  group 
consciousness  in  French  society.  Victorious  French  armies  spread  the  revolu- 
tion across  the  European  continent.  French  law  streamlined  the  inefficient 
institutions  of  Europe's  old  order.  Liberte  and  egalite  were  offered  the* 
people  of  Europe,  but  the  republican  idea  of  fraternite  became  the  despotism 
of  Napoleonic  Empire.  French  laws  might  have  benefltted  Spain,  Italy,  the 
Low  countries,  and  the* Germanics,  but  the  cost  was  high.  . It  was  paid  for 
in  the  loss  of  sovereignity,  ruinous  taxes,  and  forced  service  in  the  armies 
of  France. 

The  statesmen  who  attempted  to  bring  order  to  European  society  following  the 
collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  believed  that  the  recent  vara  which  had 
turned  Europe  into  a battleground  were  caused  by  liberalism  and  nationalism. 
They  were  determined  to  prevent  these  forces  from  breaking  out  again.  Be- 
tween 1815  to  1848,  reaction  set  in.  But  forces  were  at  work  which  the 
statesmen  were  unable  to. control.  It  has  been  suggested  earlier  that  dynastic 
nationalism  was  aided  by  the  development  of  the  middle  class  aiid  the  sub- 
sequent  loyalty  which  that  class  gave  to  the  New  Monarch.  This  situation 
partially  came  about  because  of  a dramatic  shift  in 'the  economic  pattern  of 
European  society.  Similarly,  hew  economic  forces  were  at  work  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  as  well.  The  Industrial  Revolution 
substantially  changed  European  life.  In  the  states  of  western  Europe,  it 
brought  about  the  growth  of  cities,  the  mass  movement  of  population,  and 
class  mobility.  The  uprooted  masses  of  Europe  were  forced  to  search  for  a 
new  base  of  loyalty.  Religions  faith  was  shaken  by  the  new  philosophy  of 
materialism,  the  urban  centers  off  Europe  were  impersonal  and  offered  little 
comfort  to  the  dispossessed  rural  masses.  The  principle  of  class  solidarity 
expressed  by  Karl  Marx  made  little  impression.  The  nation  alone  remained  as 
a focal  point  for  the  loyalty  of  the  European  people. 

For  a time  it  was  hoped  that  nationalism  might  still  be  Joined  with  the 
principles  of  liberalism,  that  the  Ideals  of  the  early  French  Revolution 
might  become  a reality.  The  high-water  mark  of  the  liberal-nationalist  tide 
was  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848.  The  almost  universal  failure  of  these 
revolutions  .to  construct  a Europe  based,  on  the  principles  of  men  like  Mssslnl 
was  a ierlous  blow  to  liberalism*  Nationalism,  however,  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  force. 

The  late  nineteenth  century  can  be  called  the  . "Age  of  Nationalism."  Success- 
ful unification  aovesMnts  occurred  in  the  Germanics  and  in  Italy*  Nationalist 


uprisings  periodically  occurred  in  eastern  Europe  as  ethnic  minority  groups 
attempted  to  break  the  pattern  of  multi-lingual  empires  and  end  domination 
by  an  alien  cultural  and  religious  state. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  nationalism  in  the  western  tradition 
has  been  designed  to  show  that  the  roots  of  contemporary  nationalism  can  be 
found  in  earlier  times.  You  should  %e  aware  that  many  complex  and  interacting 
forces  combined  to  produce  nationalism.  The  selection  from  Shakespeare 
Indicates  that  the  literature  of  a country  may  be  used  to  inspire  a feeling 
of  patriotism.  A thoughtful  student  will  be  able  to  suggest  similar  example.; 
from  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Historians  often  play  an  important 
rolet  for  their  treatment  of  a nation's  history  is  often  critical.  Economic 
changes  not  only  affect  the  prosperity  of  a nation;  their  effects  can  destroy 
old  loyalties  and  help  develop  new  ones.  Finally,  the  development  of  poli- 
tical institutions  are  important.  The  power  which  the  modern  state  exercises 
has  been  gained  by  taking  power  from  other  Institutions  in  society.  As  local 
and  provincial  governments  became  less  important  and  as  religion  lost  its 
ability  to  mold  and  direct  the  energies  of  men,  the  state  filled  the  power 
vacuum.  Conscious  of  its  power,  it  carefully  cultivated  the  principle  of 
loyalty. 

The  influence  of  nationalism  is  tremendous.  Many  historians  have  suggested 
that  it  has  replaced  orthodox  religion  as  the  major  faith  of  men.  The  com- 
parison is  striking.  For  example,  nationalism  forces  the  individual  to 
associate  himself  with  other  individuals  in  a common  loyalty  and  action. 

This  association  is  not  instinctive:  it  is  an  abstract  ideal  which  has  been 

carefully  cultivated.  Like  religion,  nationalism  is  developed  through 
symbols.  In  exploring  the  religious  parallel,  one  can  suggest  that  the 
national  flag  replaces  the  Christian  cross  and  the  national  anthem  becomes 
the  foremost  hymn  of  the  new  religion.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  visit  Washington,  D.C.,  are  in  a way,  making  a pilgrimage  to  our  national 
shrine,  where  one  feels  a closeness  with  the  American  heritage  while  visiting 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  the  shrines  to  Lincoln  and  Jefferson. 

The  heroes  of  a nation's  history  become  the  saints  of  the  new  religion.  The 
medieval  Church  claimed  that  all  people  born  into  medieval  society  were 
automatically  members  of  the  Church;  membership  today  in  the  national  state 
system  is  equally  compulsory. 

Nationalism  has  also  proved  to  be  as  Intolerant  of  nonconformists  as  the 
religions  of  the  past.  Men  have  been  asked  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  their 
property,  and  their  sacred  honor.  The  two  wars  of  our  own  century  offer 
proof  of  this  statement,  and  we  "Ask  :not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you; 
aak  what  you  can  do  for  your  country."  Nationalism  has  shown  Itself  to  be 
powerful  enough  to  direct  the  Intellect  and  the  emotions  of  the  world's 
peoples,  developing  in  them  a tense  of  their  own  national  uniqueness »• 
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UNIT  XIII 

THE  FIRST  WORLD  WARS  A PROBLEM  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Stating  the  Issue 


The  modern  world  teetera  on  a precarious  balance  between  war  and  peace* 
A minor  decision  made  in  any  of  the  world  capitals  can  tip  the  scales 
toward  world  peace  or  total  annihilation*  Maintaining  the  precious 
equilibrium  is  the  major  problem  of  international  relations*  Some 
system  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  decisions  made  by  one  nation 
will  nop  lead  to  war.  In  the  last  two  hundred  years,  two  methods  of 
maintaining  the  peace  have  been  tried*  Both  have  failed*  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  European  statesmen  attempted  to  create  a balance 
of  power  between  the  rival  nations  of  their  continent  so  that  none  of 
them  would  venture  into  war.  The  peace  of  Europe  lasted  nearly  one. 
hundred  years,  but  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany  coupled  with 
the  weakening  of  the  Austrian  Empire  destroyed  the  balance  and  all 
. Europe  went  to  war  in  1914.  After  the  First.  World  War,  European  and 
American  statesmen  tried  to  develop  a system  of  collective  security 
through  an  international  organisation.  The  League  of  Nations,  but  it 
also  failed  to  keep  the  peace* 


Maintaining  the  peace  has  become  a more  difficult  problem  in  modern 
times  chiefly  because  of  the  growth  of  nationalism*  Once  the  question 
of  war  or  peace  was  the  private  concern  of  rulers  and  generals*  Now 
the  decision  t©  go  to  war  rests  more  heavily  on  the  wishes  of  a 
nation's  citizenry*  Once  wars  involved  relatively  small  armies  and 
rarely  involved  the  citizens  of  the  belligerent  nations*  The  two 
world  wars  of  the  twentieth  century  have  proven  that  those  days  are 
gone  for  good.  Wars  have  become  democratic,  calling  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  fatherland  to  participate  in  some  way*  No 
nation,  even  those  that  did  not  actively  participate  in  the  fighting, 
escaped  the  consequences  of  the  First  and  Second  World  hars • Any 
future  war  threatens  to  smother  mankind  in  a radioactive  cloud*  Yet 
nationalist  fervor  may  impel  decision,  makers  to  forget  the  consequences 
that  will  affect  all  mankind  in  favor  ©f  nationalistic  aims  and  ideals* 


Unit  XIII  concentrates  on  the  first  great  war  of  our  century.  In  1914 
European  statesmen  made  decisions  that  plunged  the  entire  world  into 
war*  The  war  was  more  deadly  and  involved  more  people  than  any  pre* 
vious  war  in  history.  In  1919,  a new  group  of  leaders  tried  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  and  establish  peace  on  a more  lasting  basis*  What  were 
the  decisions  that  led  to  the  First  World  War?  Why  did  European 
decision  makers  decide  as  they  did?  Why  was  the  First  World  War  so 
horrible?  How  did  world  leaders  try  to  create  a Europe  which  would 
remain  at  peace  after  the  war?  These  are  the  questions  that  have 
puzzled  historians  since  the  holocaust  flared  up  in  1914*  They  are 
the  queetione  with  which  this  unit  la  concerned* 


THE  MATURE  OF  MODERN  WARFARE  " 

' S' 

\ -K  • 

Over  the  centuries  the  waging  of  war  has  changed  more  than  any  other  huaan 
activity.  In  the  Middle  Ages  men  opposed  each  other  with  swords  and  maces 
as  they  rode  upon  horseback  over  green  pastures.  In  the  Second  World  War 
Vnited  States  bomber*  dropped  a relatively  Small  bomb  which  blotted  out 
millions  of  lives  of  an  enemy  they  had  never  seen. 

Warfare,  like  any  human  activity,  reflects  the  conditions  and  values  of 
the  age.  The  individualist  Greeks  fought  battles  in  which  each  soldier  sought 
his  own  individual  opponent  and  tried  to  master  hip  in  a man  to  man  struggle. 
The  dutiful  Roman*  fought  battles  in  which  each  man  was  merely  one  of  huge 

number,  fighting  together  as  a single  unit. 

* * ' . 1 ' “ • 

V V * 

Hodern  warfare  also  reflects  the  conditions  of . the  age.  The  French  Revolu* 
tlon,  the  development  of  science  and  technology,  the  growth  of  nationalism, 
the  development  of  giant  Industries  have  all  left  their  mark  on  the  way 
modern  men  fight  wars.  Reading  LI  presents  evidence  with  which  you  can  con* 
struct  the  relationships  between  the  techniques  of  warfare  and  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  modern  world.  As  you  read,  keep  the  following 
questions  in  mind. 


1.  What  is  modern  warfare  like?  What  makes  it  the 
kind  of  warfare  it  is? 

2.  What;  makes  soldiers  fight  in  the  face  of  the 
terrible  conditions  of  modern  warfare? 

3.  What  is  the  roie  of  the  home  front  in  fighting 
the  war? 

4.  What  are  the  relationships  between  the  way 
modern  wars  are  fought  and  the  development  of 
nationalism?  the  growth  of  industry?  the  legacy 
of  the  French  Revolution?  the  developments  of 
science  and  technology? 


FRANCE  IN  THE  EARLY  MONTHS  OF  THE  WAR  * 

• 

The  first  selection  is  takwi  from -an  American  woman,  Edith 
Wharton,  who  was  living  in  France  when  the  war  broke  out. 
these  are  her  observations  of  France  during  the  first  days 
of  the  war, 

* From  Edith  Wharton,  FIGHTING  FRANCE,  (New  Yorks  Charles  Scribners, 

1915)  7-22  passim. 

In  these  selections  Edith  Wharton  explains  the  mood  of  France  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war,  pointing  out  that  at  first  the  mood  of  Frenchmen  changed 
from  national  spirit  to  reconciliation  with  the  discomforts  war  had  brought. 
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A GERMAN  SOLDIER  OFF  TO  WAR  * 

The  following  selection  is  a letter  written  by  e German  soldier 
to  hie  parent*  in  which  he  chronicles  his  first  experiences  in 
the  war.  The  young  man,  a law  student  before  the  war ^interrupted 
his  life,  died  four  days  after  the  letter  was  completed, 

* From  A.  F.  Wedd9  GERMAN  STUDENTS'  WAR  LETTERS,  (London:  Methuen  and  Co.  9 
Ltd9  1929)  1-4  passim. 

This  letter  from  a German  youth,  chronicles  the  state  of  mind  of  the  soldier 
in  World  War  I. , The  youth  begins  with  a great  sense  of  national  feeling,  and 
en4s  hii  letter,  before  he  dies,  cursing  the  horrors  of  war. 

, NEWS:  THE  FALL  OF  ANTWERP  ** 

The  next  selection  is  taken  from  the  lead  paragraphs  of  several 
newspapers  in  the  early  months  of  the  war.  These  paragraphs  show 
something  about  the  nature  of  communication  in  war  time. 

**  From  Louis  L.  Snyder,  HISTORIC  DOCUMENTS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I,  (New  York: 

D.  Van  Nostrand,  1958)  138. 

Several  selections  from  newspapers  Indicate  the  propaganda  techniques  used  in 
World  War  I.  'From  a comparatively  mild  story  about  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  the 
AUled  press  manufactures  a news  story  that  fabricates  great  bestiality  on 
the  part  of  the  Germins.  ^ 

A + f 

IBB  WAR  ABB  LITERATURE 

■*;  ■ a .•  • * 

The  next  two  selections  are  taken  from  literature  which  grew 
out  of  the  war.  The  first  is  from  a novel  by  a German  youth 
. . who  described  life,  in  the  trenches  as  he  knew  it.  The  second 
is  a poem  which  tells  of  a gas  attack.  . 

LIFE  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

***  From  Erich  Maria  Remarque,  ALL  QUIET  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT,  A.  W.  Wheen, 
trans.  (Boston:  Little  Brown,  1929V  104-115  passim. 

This  passage  from  the  famous  novel  which  paints  the  horrors  of  war  in  vivid 
hues,  deals  with  life  in  the  trenches  under  artillery  attack,  and  the  attack 
of  German  soldiers  against  a line  of  British  trenches. 

GAS  ATTACK  **** 

****  From  Wilfred  Owen,  "Dulce  et  Decorum  Est,M  in  THE  POEMS  OF  WILFRED  WEN, 
Edmund  Blunden,  ed.,  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus,  1946).. 

This  poem  sets  out  in  vivid  detail  the  horrible  experience  of  a gas  attack. 


r'Uij  READING  LEX  ■ • •, 

i 4 * ^ 

THE  DECISIONS  THAT  LED  TO  WAR 

/ Wars  do  not  begin  becautt  impersonal  causes  inevitably  lead  to  the  clash  of 
f eras*  Someone  must  decide  to  go  to  war  before  wars  begin*  , Whatever  the  condi- 
/ tions  acting  upon  those  decision  makers,  whatever  the  forces  of  history,  they 

/ ultimately  must  make  a choice  which  will  either  bring  about  war  or  will  not* 

/ Thic  reading  concerns  the  decisions  of  the  summer  of  1914  in  order  that  you 
/ might  understand  the  process  .of  decision  asking  in  international  relatione 
that  brought  ebout  the  holocaust  you  read  about  in  Reading  LI. 


This  reading  is  a bit  different  from  others  you  have  had  in  this  course* 

Section  I deals  with  the  general  conditions  of  pre-war  Europe  to  explain  the 
environment  in  which  the  decisions  we*e  made.  Section  II  chronicles  the  deci- 
sions made  by  the  various  powers  in  the  summer  of  1914  when  the  war  broke  out*- 
However,  you  will  notice  that  at  the  end  of  each  page,  one  of  these  powers 
is  about  to  make  a decision  but  the  decision  is  not  revealed*  This  is  done  on 
purpose  so  that  you  will  have  to  decide  whet  that  nation  would  do*  You  should 
determine  what  alternative  courses  of  action  are  open  to  this  country  at  this 
time  and  then  determine  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  choosing  each 
alternative*  Having  done  this,  evaluate  the  consequences  and  decide  whet  you 
would  do  were  you  the  man  making  the  decision*  The  decision  actually  made  will 
be  revealed  on  the  next  page,  but  do  not  look  at  it  until  you  have  made  your 
decision*  Then  compare  your  decision  With*  the  one  actually  made  to  try  and 
discover  what  differences  there  might  be  between  the  way  you  look  at  things 
and  the  way  European  leaders  in  1914: looked  at  things* 

♦ * f> ' '•  ’o'  • 
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■w  > • SECTION  I 

* Pre-War  Europe 

Had  you  been  living  In  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  you 
probably  would  have  been  optimistic  about  the  future  of  mankind.  The  continent 
had  not  experienced  a general  war  since  1815  and  had  not  had  any  war  of  major 
significance  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1871.  In  1899  the  leaders  of 
Europe  had  come  together  at  The  Hague  in  the  Netherlands  arid  had  discussed 
ways  of  abolishing  war  altogether. 

A • m *,  , ’ . ». 

Yet  peaceful  Europe  was  rife  with  tensions  which  could  explode  in  war  at  any 
moment e The  greatest  of  these  tensions  was  that  produced  by  the  subject 
peoples  of  Austria-Hungary— Czechs , Slovaks,  Poles,  Ruthenlans,  Rumanians, 
Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Croats,  Slovenes,  Italians—  who.  ardently  desired  to  be 
included  in  their  own  nations.  The  Serbs  were  especially  Impassioned  about 
this  issue.  A special  organisation  called  the  Narodna  Odbrana  was  established 
by  the  Serbian  government  to  agitate  for  a "greater  Serbia"  which  would  include 
the  Serbs'  captive  brothers  in  Austria. 

A second  source  of  tension  was  the  competition  between  .the  great  powers  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary  for  hegemony  1 J 
In  particular  areas  of  Europe  and  for  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Httch  of  this  competition  centered  in  the  Balkan  states  where  Austria  was 
attempting  to  expand  her  holdings  at  the  expense  of  the  Turks  who  controlled 
much  of  the  area  and  the  little  Balkan  states  which  had  become  Independent  of 
Turkish  control.  Germany  also  had  an  Interest  in  this  area  of  the  world. 
Russia  considered  Itself  the  protector  of  the  Slavic  peoples  of  the  Balkan 
area  since  they  ail  belonged  to  the  same  language  group.  Russia  also  desired 
control  of  the  straits  leading  from  the  Black  Sea  in  order  to  obtain  a warm 
water  outlet  for  trade.  The  upshot  of  these  competing  desires  was  heightened 
tension  in  the  "Balkan  Tlnderbox." 

1 / hegemony  - dominance  over  a group  of  nations 
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Zn  western  Europe*  tensions  built  up  between  France  end  Greet  Britain  on  the 
one  hand  and  Germany  on  the  other*  France  had  lost  the  territories  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  as  a result  of  her  defeat  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War*  German 
control  of  these  territories  was  a concrete  reminder  of  the  humiliation  France 
had  suffered.  Bitter  hatred  of  the  Germans  and  a desire  for  revenge  was 
preached  in  French  schools,  newspapers,  and  books*  Great  Britain  had  also 
grown  apprehensive  of  Germany's  increasing  might;  . Zn  particular  Englishmen 
were  concerned  about  Germany's  aim  to  build  a navy  as  great  as  Britain's 
and  Germany's  efforts  to  increase  her  colonial  empire* 

The  great  powers  of  Europe,  fearful  that  these  tensions  might  lead  to  war, 
sought  security  in  ever  bigger  armies  and  a system  of  alliances*  Germany  and 
Austria  developed  an  alliance  in  1882  in  which  they  vowed  to  defend  each  other 
in  case  of  attack  from  either  Russia  or  France.  They  later  added  Italy, 
making  this  the  "Triple  Alliance."  France,  fearing  and  hating  Germany,  set 
up  an  alliance  with  Russia,  who  feared  and  hated  Austria,  in  1892.  Later,  two 
agreements  between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
Involved  the  island  nation  in  the  same  alliance.  These  three  powers  were 
called  the  "Triple  Entente." 

The  alliance  system  was  designed  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  great  powers 
wanted  to  make  themselves  so  powerful  through  these  alliances  that  no  one 
would  risk  attacking  them.  In  the  early  twentieth  century,  this  system  of 
maintaining  peace  was  severely  tested  by  a series  of  crises.  In  1905  and  1911, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  tried  to  dislodge  France  from  dominating 
Morocco.  On  both  occasions  war  nearly  broke  out,  but  Germany  ra  unable  to 
gain  support  from  her  allies  because  they  did  not  feel  supporting  Germany  was 
in  their  best  interests.  In  1908  and  1913  the  Balkan  powder  keg  almost  blew 
up.  In  1908,  Austria  annexed  two  provinces  in  the  Balkans.  This  nearly 
resulted  in  war  with  Russia,  but  Russia  backed  down  because  she  could  not  get 
support  from  her  allies,  England  and  France.  In  1913,  the  little  Balkan 
States  won  a war  against  Turkey  and  expanded  their  control  over  territories 
that  Austria  did  not  want  them  to  have.  Austria  intervened  in  the  affair,  and 
Russia  leaped  to  the  defense  of  the  Balkan  states.  Again  war  was  narrowly 
averted  because  Russia  could  not  get  support. 

In  1914,  the  least  serious  of  these  crises  did  develop  into  war.  A young 
Serbian  member  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana  assassinated  the  heir  to  the  Austrian 
throne*  The  heir  was  not  even  respected  by  the  royal  family,  but  still  the 
incident  developed  into  a general  war  Involving  nearly  every  European  nation* 

How  this  came  about  is  still  a major  mystery  to  historians.  A careful  examine* 
tlon  of  the  decisions  made *by  the  great  powers  in  the  summer  of  1914  may*  shed 
light  on  why  the  asssissinatlon  developed  into  a great  and  terrible  war* 

After  you  have  gone  through  the  decision  making  process,  try  to  answer  the 
following  questions. 


1*  Why  did  each  nation  make  the  decisions  it  did? 

2*  How  did  these  decisions  bring  about  the  war? 

3*  Why  is  it  Important  to  know  who  made  the  decisions? 
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SECTION  It 

■ : V\vv..:  ■ .. 

i DECISION  MAXING:  1914 

The  chain  of  events  began  unraveling  soon  After  the  Archduke  had  boon 
' ; thot.  ; The-  question  on  everyone's  lips  vat  "What  will  Austria  do  about 
the  assassination?*  Austria  had  to  decide  among  several  alternatives. 

CJh*  following  form  is  suggested  as  a means  of  making  your  decisions# 
Firet^  tiOte  tha  alternatives  spent*  the  country  as  indicated  below 
in  the  example,  and  then'  trace  out  the.  probable  consequences.) 

CONSEQUENCES 

1#  Declare  war  on  Serbia.  Would  probably  bring  in  Russia  on 

Serbia's  side# 

, Odds  for  victory  about  even# 

i. ' /.',w  * * • * , ‘ ■ * 

2#  Do  nothing  except  perhaps  Austria  would  lose  face  backing  down 

•*  send  strong  reprimand  in  . against  weaker  power#  Would  lose 

note#  chence  to  diapensef  with  Serbian 

menace  once  and  for  all# 

3.  Sand  ultimatum  demanding  Serbia  probably  would  not  comply 

conditions  that  would  with  conditions,  but  would  start, 

atop  Serbian-  menace.  * war,  possibly  bringing  in  Russia# 

Odda  avan  for  victory# 

4/  Declare  war  In  the  event  Would  make  odds  batter  for  victory 

of  Norman  support#  but  might  also  bring  in  Russia's 

allies# 


Austria  decided  to  first  seek  support  from  her  ally  before  making  any  move 
against  Serbia#  Accordingly,  an  ambassador’  wee  dispatched  to  Berlin  with 
a note  to  the  German  Kaiser  Wilhelm  from  Frans  Joseph,  asking  the  German 
emperor 'a  support  so  that  "Serbia#  • » (can  be)  eliminated  as  a political 
factor  in  the  Balkans#'1  The  decision  was  now  up  to  the  Kaiser#  Be  could 
either  support  Austria  or  withhold  support# 

WHAT  ALTERNATIVE  WOULD  YOU  CHOOSE  WERE  tOU  THE  KAISERT  (follow  the  form 
of  the  example  above  in  making  your  docielon) 


SECTION  II 

The  chain  of  events  began  unraveling  soon  After  the  Archduke  had  bean 
' ifcot.  The  question  on  everyone's  lips  was  "What  will  Austria  do  about 
the  assassination?*  Austria  had  to  decide  among  several  alternatives  • 

CSh*  following  form  is  suggested  as  a means  of  making  your  decisions# 
First,  note  .the:  alternatives-  open  to  the  cventry  as  indicated  below 
in  the  exempts,  and  then'  trace  out  the.  probable  consequences.) 

ALTERNATIVE  CONSEQUENCES 

1#  Dae lera  war  on  Serbia.  Would  probably  bring  in.  Russia  on 

Serbia's  side# 

; Odd*  for  victory  about  even# 

'v  ' *i  #V,M  * X ■ ‘ t - 4 

2#  Be  nothing  except  perhaps  Austria  would  lose  face  backing  down 

•’  iiend  strong  reprimand  in  against  weaker  power#  Would  lota 

note#  chance  to  dispense  with  Serbian 

menace  once  end  for  all# 

■ •*•?'  > ■*?■■■'  * t-  • ‘r  • . > ' * . ; 

3#  Sand  ultimatum  demanding  . Serbia  probably  would  not  comply 

conditiona  that  would  with  conditions,  but  would  start 

stop  Serbian-  menace#  ’ war,  possibly  bringing  in  Russia# 

Odds  even  for  victory# 

4/  Declare  war  In  the  event  Would  make  odds  better  for  victory 

of  Carman  support#  but  might  also  bring  in  Russia's 

allies. 


Austria  decided  to  first  seek  support  from  her  ally  before  making  any  move 
against  Serbia#  Accordingly,  an  ambassador  was  dispatched  to  Berlin  with 
a note  to  the  German  Kaiser  Wilhelm  from  Frans  Joseph,  asking  the  German 
emperor's  support  ao  that  "Serbia#  • .(can  be)  eliminated  as  a political 
factor  in  the  Balkans."  The  decision  was  now  up  to  the  Kaiser#  He  could 
either  support  Austria  or  withhold  support# 

UNAS  ALTERRATIVE  WOULD  YOU  CHOOSE  WERE  YOU  THE  KAISER?  (follow  the  form 
of  the  example  above  in  making  your  decision) 


*'  ' / ' ■/!.  ^ , ,J$*i**-  ‘ . ./  - ihx'  ;V  /,*  ijjV.)*  V; ?/;'*•*  / 

,••>  ?#  •■  A •#  - .,■  ■■■  .4  $ .-$■£  ■-  . 

#•'$! •••'':■*.>  <<•  ./ yftr 

■ '&■'£•  41  $\  VV-- •?.'•'  • ' :50V  ./V'  .'. 

-v-H  •'  : :0  " ■ 0'  ,<f^  : ••:?«*•  • ' ■ 

••'  ;</•?'  *$«&'.••  j .£.?’•'•  • : '•  ’ .\':v'  ' .■,»•'■"  <*$"• 4 •• 

•;#■<•■■  ^:v/-  ^ • ■■  • 
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. .V^;'rv-€'  ’ ^ support  MU,  at  Iwit  In  principle,  and’  advised 

country  ^ to  accept  all  parts  of  the  ultlaatus  ■"stare  the  tiro 
. 4^  tlcns  vhlch  would  violate Serbian indapandanca— naaaly  the  partlclpa- 


frying  Serbian  official a. 

But  lussle  could  not  Make  a general  coanltaeat  onlaaa  alia  had  Franca •§ 
support,  for  if  aha  had  to  face  Oerpany  and  Austria  alona  aha  could  not 
hope  to  win.  Accordingly,  an  anchajiga  of  diplomatic  correspondence  ... 

or  not  France  would  support  her  ally* 


, mur  Mono  too  Menn 


; •;/ 


• ’.'//  • 

; .p;v  -•  y ’ .«  v-.»  ■*'  • - < 

•«  •;  . i,  <*  . a*'  ^ >. 

. .*  .»  A , ,‘i , .*  • ‘i V i*  -v 


. ,.;y j,  • 
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fvooti  ba§*o  to  *pve;me*e,r^  TheFrenchForeign  ^ 

“’inister  assured  Russia  of  his  country*#  aoppurt  on  July  25«  Cto*  the 
'IfliP^''  the  Serbian  reply  to  tha  uitimafjm  van  received  in  Vienna, 

Ylia  Serbs9  response generally  followed  *. the Russian  advice— they , .-; 
accepted  all  but  the  last  two  points  in  the  ultimatum,. . Austria9  a 
response  to  the  Serb*  a reply  was  made  graphically  clear  when  the 
Bri,tlsV  Ambassador  to  Vienna  telegraphedtbe  following  note  to  his  ^ 

~ * “ fv^ln  Londpnt . 


' .-A  • 


,v  .finite.*. 


"i  IV  *• 


Serbian  reply  to  the  AuatroTHungarian  d^ands'ia  notcansldered 
satis  fac  tor y , and  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister  has.  left  Belgrade." 


;■ f i 


War  betveen  Serbla  and  Auetriavas  lnevitable.  What  was  net-'^  v. 
inevitable  Was  that  ' all  other  European  nations  would  join  in*  In 
order  to  prevent  this  from  occurring the  British  Prime  Minister, 
lord  Grey,  sent  out  a message  on  July  26  to  all  European  powers 
asking  that  they  meet  in  London  for  a conference  "Which  would  prevent 
complications." 


IF  TOU  WERE  THE  OTRMAW,  RUSSIAN,  AND  FRENCH  PRIME  MINISTERS,  WOOU)  . 
TOO  ACCEPT  OR  REJECT  THIS  INVITATION?  WHY? 


f'X**  -fitfZ  A,;:*  ( 
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-\r  ‘ ••••;■• , 


' -v  : • ‘ |;;.V ■ 


* ' ‘ • • *‘r  • 


The  Yspr  replied  that  "ah  ignoble  war , hit  been  / declared  bn  a week*’ 
country*  r>  .1  beg  you  in  the  name  of  our  „ friendship  to  do  What  you  can 
*°  dtpp'  y°"V  ally  from  going  too  far*'^  the  Kaiser  then  cent  back  another 
telegram  steting11!  cannot  consider  Austria's  action  against  Serbia  an 
ignoble  v«*v  • • think  a direct  understanding  between  your  government 
and  Vienna  possible*  hiy  government  Is  continuing  exertions  to  prpmetg 
it*  Of  course;  military  measures  on  the  part  6f  Russia*  . .would 
precipitate  a calamity  which  we  both  wish  to  avoid," 


It  was  apparent  that  the  two  cousins  could  not  agree  to  keep  each  other 
out  of  the  conflict*  The  question  now  was  whether  or  not  the  conflict 
could  be  isolated  to  Eastern  Europe*  Germany  accordingly  asked  France 
whether  or  notshewouldstay  neutral  in  the  War,  Since,  if  France  did 
not  decide  to  remain  uncommitted  the  German  battle  plan  called  for  an 
attack  on  France  first*  France,  of  course,  did  not  know  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  her  neutrality  was  .crucial  to  Germany*  Nonetheless, 
she  was  faced  with  the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  get  in  or  stay  out* 

IF  TOO  WERE  THE  FRENCH  PRIME  MINISTER,  WHAT  WOULD  YOG  DECIDE? 


France's  reply  to  Germany  was  that  she  would  "do  that  which  her  interests 
dictated."  What  those  interests  were  was  indicated  by  a note  to  the 
Russian  Prime  Minister  on  the  same  day  (August  1)  that  France  would  "act 
concert  with  Russia."  The  Germans 'took  the  French  reply  to  mean 
exactly  that  and  at  7:00  on  August  1 declared  war  on  Russia,  and  began 
mobilising  her  troops  against  France.  On  August  2,  Germany  invaded 
Belgium  to  attack  France,  and  this  brought  England  into  the  war,  for 
it  was  a cardinal  principle  of  English  foreign  policy  that  Belgium 
should  always  remain  neutral  in  order  that  no  powerful  country  was 
across  the  English  Channel. 


One  month  and  five  days  after  the  unfortunate  heir  to  the  Austrian 
throne  was  assassinated,  therefore,  all  Europe  was  at  war. 


READING  till 

TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES:  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  PEACE 


When  the  First  World  War  ended  in  1918,  the  kings'  men  of  Europe  had  to  put 
Humpty-Dumpty  back  together  again.  The  war  had  been  so  terrible  that 
western  leaders  were  bound  and  determined  that  the  "Great  War,"  as  they 
called  it,  would  never  be  repeated.  The  goal  was  clear,  but  the  methods 
of  accomplishing  it  were  hotly  debated. 


Nearly  all  European  leaders  had  their  own  program  for  achieving  lasting 
peace.  This  reading  concentrates  on  only  two  of  those  programs— those  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Georges  Clemenceau, 
Premier  of  France.  Both  were  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  which' drafted 
the  Treaty  Of  Versailles,  and  both  were  members  of  the  "Big  Three"  (England^ 
France,  and  the  United  States V who  determined  what  kind  of  a treaty  it 
Would  be.  Following  these  two  ideas  are  sections  of  the  treaty  itself 
which  indicate  what  the  leaders  at  Paris  finally  decided. 

As  you  read,  keep  in  mind  the  following  questions: 


1*  What  assumptions  does  each  have  about  the  cause  of 
the  First  World  War?  Which  of  them  do  you  think 
is  more  correct? 

2.  Im  what  ways  would  each  of  the  men  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  peace?  How  are  these  ideas  related  to  the 
causes  of  the  war? 

3*  Which  of  the  two  leaders'  ideas,  is  most  embodied  in 
the  Versailles  Treaty?  Why  do  you  think  his  idsas 
prevailed  over  the  other? 


CLEMENCEAU'S  PROPOSAL  * 

* From  Alexander  Beltsy  and  A.  William  Salomons,  READINGS  IN  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  (New  York:  Apnleton-Century-Crofte,  1950) 

87-88. 

This  selection  comes  from  Clemenceau's  reply  to  the  British  memorandum 
concerning  thfc  territorial  adjustments  in  Europe*  In  the  note,  Clemenceau 
states  that  the  French  imist  he  given  adequate  guarantees  against  further 
German  invasion,  and  that  this  means  reducing  the  territory  of  Germans* 


WILSON'S  PROPOSAL  * 

We  entered  this  war  because  violations  of  right  had  occurred  which  touched 
us  to  the  quick  and  made  the  life  of  our  own  people  impossible  unless  they 
were  corrected  and  the  world  secure  once  and  for  all  against  their  recurrence* 
What  we  demand  in  this  war,  therefore,  is  nothing  peculiar  to  ourselves*  It 
is  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and  safe  to  live  in;  and  particularly  that  it 
be  made  safe  for  every  peace-loving  nation  which,  like  our  own,  wishes  to 
live  its  own  life,  determine  its  own  institutions,  be  assured  of  Justice  and 
fair  dealing  by  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  as  against  foree  and  selfish 
aggression*  All  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  in  effect  partners  in  this 
interest,  and  for  our  ova  part  we  see  very  clearly  that  unless  justice  be 
done  to  others  it  will  not  be  done  to  us*  The  programme  of  the  world's 
peace,  therefore,  is  our  programme:  and  as  we  see  it,  is  this: 

I*  Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrive  at,  after  which  there  shall 
be  no  private  international  understandings  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall 
proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view* 

IX.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  outside  territorial 
waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement  of  international 
covenants* 

* Congressional  Record.  65th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pp*  680*681*  • 
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III*  The  removal , so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  the 
establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations 
consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  of  its  maintenance* 

IV*  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  national  armaments  will 
be  reduced  to  the-  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety* 

V*  A free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all 
colonial  claims,  based  upon  a strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in 
determining  all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  populations 
concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  government 
whose  title  Is  to  be  determined* 

VI*  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  such  a settlement  of 
all  questions  affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  cooperation 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an  unhampered  and 
unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the  independent  determination  of  her  own  . 
political  development  and  national  policy,  and  assure  her  of  a sincere  welcome 
into  the  society  of  free  nations  under  institutions  iof  her  own  choosing;  and, 
more  than  a welcome,  assistance  also  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need  and  may 
herself  desire*  The  treatment  accorded  Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in  the 
months  to  come  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good  will,  of  their  comprehen- 
sion of  her  needs  as  distinguished  fraq. their  own  interests,  and  of  their 
intelligent  and  unselfish  sympathy* 

VII.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be  evacuated  and  restored, 
without  any  attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty,  which  she  enjoys  in  common  with 
all  other  free  nations*  No  other  single  act  will  serve  to  restore  confidence 
among  the  nations  in  the  laws  which  they'have  themselves  set  and  determined 
for  the  government  of  their  relations  with  one  another  ^ Without  this  healing 
act,  the  whole  structure  and  validity  of  International  law  is  forever  impaired* 

VIII.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions 
restored,  and  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  matter  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  should  be  righted,  in  order  that  peace  may  once  more  be  made  secure 
in  the  interest  of  all* 

IX.  A readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  effected  along 
clearly  recognisable  lines  of  nationality  *,, 

X.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place  among  the  nations  we  wish 
to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  freest  opportunity 

Of  autonomous  development* 

XI*  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should  be  evacuated;  occupied 
territories  restored;  Serbia  accorded  free  access  to  the  sea;  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  several  Balkan  states  to  one  another  determined  by  friendly 
counsel  along  historically  established  lines  of  allegiance  a®d  nationality; 
and  international  guarantees  of  the  political  and  economic  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan  states  should  be  entered  into* • 

XII*  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  should  be 
assured  a secure  sovereignty,  but  the  other  nationalities  which  are  now  under 
Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  an  undoubted  security  of  life  and  an  absolutely 
unmolested  opportunity  of  autonomous  development,  and  the  Dardanelles  should 
be  permanently  opened  as  a free  passage  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all 
nations  under  international  guarantees* 
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Kill*  An  Independent  Polish  state  should  be  erected  which  should 
include  the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations , which  - 
should  be  assured  a free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political  jj 

and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  - * 

international  covenant.  /f"\ 

XXV.  A general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  specific 
covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  - 

independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike.  • • • 

i 

We  have  spoken  now,  surely,  in  terms  too  concrete  to  admit  of  any  further  $ 

doubt  or  question.  An  evident  principle  runs  through  the  whole  programme  X 
have  outlined.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples  and  nationalities,  - 

and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another, 
whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  Unless  this  principle  be  made  its  foundation,  f k 
no  part  of  the  structure  of  international  justice  can  stand. 

WE  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES  * 


Article  42.  Germany  is  forbidden  to  maintain  or  construct  any  forti- 
fications either  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or  on  the  right  bank  to  the 
west  of  a line  drawn  50  kilometers  to  the  East  of  the  Rhine.  ... 

Article  45.  As  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  coal-mines  in 
the  north  of  France  and  as  part  payment  towards  the  total  reparation  due  from 
Germany  for  the  damage  resulting  from  the  war,  Germany  cedes  to  France  in 
full  and  absolute  possession,  with  exclusive  rights  of  exploitation,  unencum- 
bered and  free  from  all  debts  and  charges  of  any  kind,  the  coal-mines 
situated  in  the  Saar  Basin.  ... 

Article  49.  Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
the  capacity  of  trustee,  the  government  of  the  territory  defined  above. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  the  inhabitants  of  said  territory  shall  be  called  upon  to  indicate 
the  sovereignty  under  which  they  desire  to  be  placed.  ... 

(Article  51,  preface.)  The  High  Contracting  Parties,  recognizing  the 
moral  obligation  to  redress  the  wrong  done  by  Germany  in  1871  both  to  the 
rights  of  France  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  population  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
which  were  separated  from  their  country  in  spite  of  the  solemn  protest  of 
their  representatives  at  the  Assembly  of  Bordeaux,  agree  upon  the  following 
Articles. 

Article  51.  The  territories  which  were  ceded  to  Germany  in  accordance  * 
with  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  signed  at  Versailles  on  February  26,  1871,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  of  May  10,  1871,  are  restored  to  French  sovereignty 
as  from  the  date  of  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918. 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaties  establishing  the  delimitation  of  the 
frontiers  before  1871  shall  be  restored;  • • 

Article  80.  Germany  acknowledges  and  will  respect  strictly  the 
Independence  of  Austria,  within  the  frontiers  which  may  be  fixed  in  a Treaty 
between  that  State  and  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers;  she  agrees 
that  this  independence  shell  be  inalienable,,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations*  r 

* THE  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES  AN)  AFTER,  Washington:  United  ' State.  Govarnumt 
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Article  81.  Germany,  in  conformity  with  the  action  already  taken  by 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  recognizes  the'  complete  independence  of  the 
Czechoslovak  State  which  will  Include  the  autonomous  territory  of  the 
Ruthenians  to  the  south  of  the  Carpathians*  Germany  hereby  recognizes  the 
frontiers  of  this  State  as  determined  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  and  the  other  interested  states*  „ * . 

Article  87*  Germany,  in  conformity  with  the  action  already  taken  by 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  recognizes  the  complete  Independence  of 
Poland*  . * * 

Article  89.  Poland  undertakes  to  accord  freedom  of  transit  to  persons, 
goods,  vessels,  carriages,  wagons  and  mails  in  transit  between  East  Prussia 
and  the  rest  of  Germany  over  Polish  territory*  , * , 

Article  119.  Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  all  her  rights  and  titles  over  her  oversea  possessions*  * * * 

Article  159i  The  German  military  forces  shall  be  demobilized  and 
reduced  as  prescribed  hereinafter* 

Article  160.  By  a date  which  must  not  be  later  than  March  31,  1920, 
the  German  Army  must  not  comprise  more  than  seven  divisions  of  infantry  and 
three  divisions  of  cavalry.* 

After  that  date  the  total  number  of  effectives  in  the  Army  of  the 
States  constituting  Germany  must  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  men,  including 
officers  and  establishments  of  depots*  The  Army  shall  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  maintenance  of  order  within  the  territory  and  to  the  control  of  the 
frontiers* 


The  total  effective  strength  of  officers,  including  the  personnel  of 
staffs,  whatever  their  composition,  must  not  exceed  four  thousand,  ... 

Article  198*  The  armed  forces  of  Germany  must  not  Include  any  military 
or  navaP  air  forces.  * * * 

Article  231*  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  affirm  and  Germany 
accepts  the  responsibility  of  Germany  and  her  Allies  for  causing  all  the  loss 
and  damage  to  dftiich  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  and  their  nationals 
have  been  subjected  as  a consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
aggression  of  Germany  and  her  allies* 

Article  232*  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  recognize  that  the 
resources  of  Germany  are  not  adequate,  after  taking  into  account  permanent 
diminutions  of  such  resources  which  will  result  from  other  provisions  of  the 
present  Treaty,  to  make  complete  reparation  for  all  such  loss  and  damage* 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  however,  require,  and  Germany 
undertakes,  that  she  will  make  compensation  for  all  damage  done  to  the 
civilian  population  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  to  their  property 
during  the  period  of  the  belligerency  of  each  as  an  Allied  or  Associated 
Power  against  Germany*  • • • 


Article  233*  The  amount  of  the  above  damage  for  which  compensation 
is  to  be  made  by  Germany  shall  be  determined  by  an  inter  "Allied  Commission* 
This  Commission'  shall  consider  the  claims  and  give  to  the  German 
Government  a just  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Article  428*  As  a guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  present  Treaty 
by  Germany,  the  German  territory  situated  to  the'  west  of  the  Rhine,  together 
with  the  bridgeheads,  will  be  occupied  by  Allied  and  Associated  troops  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  earning  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty*  • 
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BALANCE  OF  POWER  AND  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY: 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  SINCE  1815 

Three  great  wars  have  fatefully  influenced  the  course  of 

tlons  during  the  past  two  hundred  years.  She  firstof  tnese  wars  lasted  -or 
a generation  and  was  essentially  a series  of  coalitions  against  France  follow 
ing  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789  and  the  subsequent  dictator 
ship  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  second  lasted  for  four  years  <1914-1918)  an 
has  become  known  as  the  World  War  since  most  of  ** 

eventually  became  involved.  The  third,  the  Second  World  War  (1939-194..,  came 
by  its  title  even  more  rightfully  since  it  was  a truly  global  struggle  i 
which  the  fighting  stretched  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  of  Alaska  to  the 
deserts  of  Africa  and  from  the  British  Isles  to  Australia# 

Each  of  these  struggles  was  on  a grand  scale.  Each  required  the  formatien  of 
an  alliance  composed  of  many  nations  to  defeat  a powerful  opponent.  Each  was, 
in  part,  an  ideological  struggle  between  authoritarian  and  liberal  forces. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  each  was  fundamentally  an  attempt  to  maintain  t * 

balance  of  power  and  prevent  power  from  being  monopolised  by  any  one  nation 

quite  apart  from  ideological  considerations.  In  each  case  the  »88tessor-- 

Nanoleon.  the  Kaiser,  Hitler— was  defeated.  The  policies  followed  to  preserv 

the  hard-won  peace  were,  however,  very  different.  The  defeat 

followed  by  a century  of  balance  of  power  polities;  the  defeat  of  Imperial 

Germany,  on  the  contrary,  introduced  the  new  concept  of  collective  security 

to  the  world.  We  live  ourselves  in  the  wake  of  the  defeat  of  Nazism. 

are  the  principles  of  international  relations  today?  A review  the  policies 

followed  after  the  first  two  wars  is  lndlspensible  if  we  are  to  attempt  to 

answer  that  question# 

Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  subduing  most  of  Europe  by  following  an  ancient  and 
simple  maxim:  divide  and  conquer.  This  is  still  the  most  effective  way  to 
victory  by  those  who  plan  aggression.  Not  until  1813,  after  Napol 
disastrous  campaign  in  Russia,  did  the  great  nations  of  Europe  finally  unite 
against  him.  Previously  each  had  pursued  his  own  interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  Interests  of  other  nations.  The  perils  of  this  kind  of  *or**6" 
were  brought  home  to  the  allies  when,  having  defeated  the  French,  they  began 
to  squabble  about  the  spoils  of  war.  Napoleon  immediately  made use of  the 
opportunity  to  escape  from  his  exile  on  the  island  of  Elba  and  return  to 
France.  Only  by  hastily  patching  up  their  differences  in  the  face  of  this 
threat  were  the  allies  able  to  defeat  the  French  Emperor  conclusively  at 
Waterloo  in  June  1815* 

This  experience  made  the  need  for  a united  front  againstaggresaion  abundantly 
clear.  Just  as  clear  was  the  fact  that  general  agreement had  to  be  thieved 
among  the  Great  Powers  if  peace  were  to  be  preserved  In  the  future*  The 
diplomats  who  met  at  the  peace  conference  in  Vienne,  however,  were  c«ig  t 

a dilenma  which  faces  ell  makers  of  policy:  how  does  one  safeguard  the  

essential  Interests  of  one's  own  country  without  disturbing  the  vital  Interests 

of  another? 
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This  dilemma  generated  great  difficulty  at  Vienna.  Tsar  Alexander  I of  Russia 
correctly  believed  that  his  armies  had  played  the  key  role  in  defeating  1 
Napoleon#  He  posed  as  the  liberator  of  Europe. and  at  the  same  time  realistic* 
ally  demanded  payment  for  his  military  efforts  by  the  annexation  of  Poland. 
Russian  expansion  alarmed  Great  Britain.  This  was  the  period  of  rapid  economic 
growth  in  England.  Russian  power  in  Central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
directly  challenged  her  commercial  Interests  and  her  lines  of  communication 
with  India.  Russia  was  supported  at  :the  Congress  by  Prussia  who  wished  to 
become  the  dominant  power  in  Germany.  Prussia  was  willing,  for  example,  to 
give  to  Russia  certain  Prussian  territories  inhabited  by  Poles  in  return  for 
the  right  to  annex  the  German-speaking  Kingdom  of  Saxony  which  lay  between 
her  and  Austria. I The  addition  of  Saxony  would  create  a solid  central  German 

i 

The  interests  of  |the  fourth  Great  Power,  Austria,  were  opposed  to  both  Russian 
and  Prussian  objectives.  As  Prince  Metternich,  the  long-time  foreign  minister 
put  it s nothing  could  be  gained  by  replacing  the  ''colossus  of  the  West"  by 
the  "colossus  of  the  East"— that  is,  for  Russia  to  take  the  place  of  France. 
Austria  was  located  in  the  middle  of  Europe  and  was  always  directly  threatened 
wlien  any  of  the  other  continental  nations  became  too  powerful.  Metternich, 
therefore,  opposed;  the  ambitions  of  Tsar  Alexander  and  set  himself  against 
the  forces  of  nationalism  in  Germany  (and  Italy)  which  would  have  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  la  strong  German  (and  Italian)  state.  Austria's  central 
position  made  a policy  of  balance  of  power  extremely  sensible;  Metternich 
accordingly  made  use  of  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  achieve  it.  He  made 
common  cause  with  the  British  even  though  parliamentary  government  was  detested 
by  the  autocratic  Austrians.  He  insisted  that  France,  in  spite  of  the  history 
of  the  last  decades),  be  given  her  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  European 
"Great  Powers."  I 

j 

The  decisions  at  Vienna,  then,  were  largely  in  conformity  with  the  interests 
of  Austria  and  Great  Britain.  Russia  received  only  part  of  Poland;  a national 
Germany  was  not  set  up;  France  was  treated  as  an  equal  and  not  a scapegoat. 

The  principle  of  nationality  was  disregarded:  Austria,  for  example,  added 
Italians  and  more  Slavs  to  her  already  diverse  population.  Prussia  did  not 
get  all  of  Saxony  but  was  given  the  Rhineland  instead.  This  served  the  dual 
purpose  of. preventing  a strengthening  of  her  core  territory  and  at  the  same 
time  erecting  a barrier  to  possible  future  French  attempts  at  expansion. 
Metternich  used  the  deep  fear  of  revolution  which  was  probably  the  strongest 
common  factor  among  the  powers  assembled  at  Vienna  to  divert  Russian  and 
Prussian  hostility  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Great  Britain. 

The  peace  settlement  was  based  on  three  leading  principles:  legitimacy,  that 
is  a return  to  past  conditions  wherever  possible;  compensation,  or  what  we 
have  described  as  a balance  of  power,  by  which  each  nation  received  some 
reward  for  its  effort  in  the  common  cause;  conservatism,  which  signified 
opposition  to  liberalism,  nationalism  and  change  in  general.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  in  the  years  to  come  a most  valuable  (and  revolu- 
tionary, if  such  a term  may  be  associated  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna!) 
decision  was  made:  the  Powers  agreed  to  meet  periodically  to.  review  the 

state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Thus  was  bom  the  Concert  of  Europe,  the  first 
rudimentary  collective  security  organisation. 
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In  one  way  the  Vienna  peace  settlement  was  gratifyingly  successful:  Europe, 
avoided  another  general  war  for  a whole  century*  This  was  primarily  so, 
however , not  because  of  collective  security  but  because  no  one  nation  was 
strong  enough,  or  believed  itself  strong  enough,  to  upset  the  balance  of 
power*  The  conferences  which  for  a while  met  almost  every  year  to  examine 
controversial  political  questions  soon  broke  down  on  the  liberal -conservative 
issue.  As  the  kingdoms  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  intensified  their 
demands  for  their  own  nation.  Great  Britain,  and  later  France,  recognised  that 
social  and  political  change  was  inevitable  and  must  be  accommodated  rather 
than  repressed*  These  differences  notwithstanding,  general  balance  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  remained*  What  wars  there  were,  were  waged  on  a limited 
* scale:  Britain*  and  France  refusing  to  permit  Russian  expansion  into  the  Balkan 
area  and  the  Mediterranean  (Crimean  War  1854);  France  attacking  Austria  in 
the  name  of  Italian  unity  (1859) ; Prussia  following  suit  to  create  a German 
state  and  fighting  first  Austria  (1868)  and  then  France  (1870). 

Even  the  emergence  of  Germany  as  the  most  powerful  European  state  did  not 
destroy  the  balance  of  power ..The  German  leader,  Otto  von  Bismarck,  was  as 
strong  a supporter  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  as  were  the  men  of  Vienna* 

Bismarck  was  lenient  with  Austria  after  its  defeat*  He  could  have  added  the 
German-speaking  Austrians  to  the  new  Empire  but  preferred  to  preserve  Austria 
as  a bulwark  against  Russia*  He  pursued  conservative  policies  which  were 
approved  by  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  while  keeping  on  the  best  of  relations 
with  Great  Britain  by  not  interfering  in  matters  vital  to  the  English*  Mean- 
while he  encouraged  the  French  to  expand  their  colonial  interests  in  areas 
where  they  would  be  sure  to  antagonize  the  British  and  Italians*  To  further 
preserve  the  balance  of  Europe  Bismarck  made  a number  of  defensive  alliances 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  prevent  a possible  French-dominated  alliance  against 
Germany  to  recover  the  losses  suffered  in  1870* 

All  this  obviously  shifted  the  balance  of  power  in  Germany* a favor.  Eventually 
however,  the  French  were  able  to  build  up  an  alliance  system  of  their  own* 

By  1914  France,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  faced  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy. 

The  balance  of  power  which  had  worked  effectively  for  a hundred  years  had 
become  so  precariously  matched  that  a slight  event  was  sufficient  to  tumble 
the  world  into  catastrophe*  Moreover,  perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  the  First  World  War  was  the  fact  that  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  proved 
unable  to  end  the  fighting  by  themselves  either  by  military  victory  or 
negotiation  and  had  to  depend  on  an  outsider,  the  United  States,  to  bring 
it  to  a conclusion*  When  the  war  was  over,  Europe  had  lost  the  leadership 
of  the  world  which  she  had  held  for  several  hundred  years*  In  the  final 
test— in  the  War  that  the  policy  was  supposed  to  avoid—balance  of  power 
politics  had  been  found  wanting. 

Or  so  at  Least  it  appeared  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  United  States, 
now  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world*  Wilson  was  the  foremost  spokesman 
for  a new  principle  of  international  relations  under  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  league  together  to  guarantee  peace  in  the  future*  The  President 
reallj  conceived  of  a "Concert  of.  the  World,"  which  ha  called  the  League  of 
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Natl >ns,  to  which  all  peace-loving  nations  would  belong  and  take  common  action 
against  aggression.  The  central  idea  of  collective  security  is  that  aggressive 
war  is  a crime  against  all  mankind  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all 
states  to  join  together  in  preventing  it.  The  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  states  would  be  pledged  to  act  in  this  way  would  serve  to  make  any  would-be  gm 
aggressor  think  twice  before  he  acted.  Collective  security , therefore , goes  • 
beyond  the  special  interests  of  individual  states;  it  depends  heavily  on  the 
weight  of  world  public  opinion  to  prevent  armed  action. 

The  Covenant  (Charter)  of  the  League  of  Nations  became  the  first  section  of 
the  peace  treaty  with  Germany.  The  Covenant  was  long  and  detailed.,  but  there 
were  certain  key  provisions.  Each  member  undertook  to  respect  the  independence 
of  all  the  others  an,d  join  in  preserving  them  against  aggression.  All  bound 
themselves  to  submit  serious  disputes  to  peaceful  settlement  and  in  no  case 
to  resort  to  war  until  the  actions  of  the  League  had. had  time  to  work  out 
such  a settlement.  All  members  promised  to  join  in  common  action  against  any 
nation,  which  went  to  war  in  violation  Of  these  promises.  This  action  was  to 
take  the  form  first  of  economic  sanctions  (the  breaking  off  of  commercial 
relations)  and  finally , if  this  did  not  work,  of  military  force. 

In  theory  the  principle  of  collective  security  offered  an  effective  means  of 
avoiding  war;  in  practice  it  did  not  work  very  well.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  this,  principally  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were  not 
yet  ready  to  abandon  their  special  interests  in  the  name  of  a World  community. 

There  is  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  United  States  itself*  The  American 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  because  it  contained  the 
League  Covenant.  The  Senate  opposed  the  Covenant  on  the  grounds  that  American 
independence  would  be  affected  by  League  membership;  the  situation  could  arise 
in  which  the  United  States  might  have  to  take  action  contrary . to.  its  national 
interests  simply  because  a majority  of  the  League  members  had  voted  in  a 
certain  way. 

No  other  nation  really  championed  the  cause  of  collective  security.  France 
had  accepted  the  League  only  because  of  the  Insistence  of  President  Wilson 
(and  the  overwhelming  jsower  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the -war.) 

French  statesmen  were  convinced  that  balance  of  power  was  a more  realistic  way 
of  preserving  the  peace,  and  they  soon  established  a new  system  of  alliances 
aimed  at  isolating  Germany.  Great  Britain,  for  its  part,  was  no  more  anxious 
to  prejudice  its  power  of  independent  action  than  was'  the  United  States.  Both 
Great  Britain  and  France  paid  lip  service  to  League  principles,  but  in  matters 
in  which  their  special  interests  were  concerned,  they  preferred  to  follow 
their  own  convictions. 

The  League,  therefore,  operated  under  certain  disadvantages.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  based  on  a.  misapprehension*  It  was  really  not  a closely-knit 
organism  with  a common  goal  but  rather  a group  of  nations  who  worked  together 
only  to  the  extent  that  League  objectives  served  their  own  purposes.  In  the  Q 
second  place,  even  if  these  nations  agreed  on  a coonon  objective,  the  League 
scarcely  represented  the  power  of  the  world,  a basic  assumption  underlying  \ 
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the  principle  of  collective  security.  In  addition  to  the  United  States, 
neither  Soviet  Russia  nor  Germany,  the  potentially  most  powerful  European 
states,  were  members.  And,  finally,  the  Covenant  of  the  League  suffered  under 
the  grave  disadvantage  of  being  part  of  the  harsh  Treaty  of  Versailles.  When 
League  members  spoke  of  preserving  the  peace  they  meant  the  peace  established 
by  that  treaty  which  in  contrast  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  did  not  attempt  to 
compromise  among  victors  and  vanquished.  Thus  many  important  countries  found 
it  difficult  to  view  the  League  of  Nations  as  tho  instrument  of  impartial 
justice  for  which  it  was  intended  but  rather  as  a special  weapon  to  preserve 
existing  conditions. 


In  spite  of  these  disadvantages  the  League  functioned  relatively  well  in  the 
first  decade  of  its  existence.  Unfortunately  the  reasons  for  its  success 
were  more  negative  than  positive.  A power  vacuum  existed  in  the  world:  the 
United  States  refused  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  leadership  which  its 
new  power  brought  with  it  and  remained  stubbornly  aloof  from  world  affairs; 
Russia  wrestled  with  the  internal  problems  of  establishing  Communism; 

Germany  was  rocked  by  the  economic  and  political  consequences  of  the  war. 

What  disputes  arose  were  minor  and  rapidly  settled.  As  soon  as  the  League 
challenged  the  actions  of  a major  power,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Japan's 
invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931,  its  inability  to  muzzle  aggression  effectively 
was  quickly  apparent.  Despite  League  censure,  Japan  proceeded  to  occupy 
the  huge  Chinese  province  and. set  it  up  as  a puppet  state. 


The  lesson  of  Manchuria  was  not  lost  on  the  aggressors.  In  the  following 
years  the  Italian  dictator  Mussolini  conquered  the  helpless  African  kingdom 
Ethiopia  without  effective  opposition  from  the  League.  The  German  dictator 
Hitler  broke  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  one  by  one  and 
finally  annexed  Austria  and  portions  of  Czechoslovakia  to  Germany.  The  League 
remained  ineffectual.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  principles  of  collective 
security  were  unworkable;  it  simply  points  out  that  they  were  unrealistic  at 
the  time.  Collective  security  rests  on  the  ultimate  willingness  to  use  force 
to  counter  aggression.  This  willingness  did  not  exist  in  the  1930's.  These 
were  the  years  following  the  great  economic  depression,  and  the  average 
citizen  was  more  interested  in  lowering  taxes  and  gaining  increased  social 
welfare  benefits  than  in  making  personal  sacrifices  and  perhaps  even  having 
to  fight  for  distant  causes  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Public  opinion 
in  the  democracies  considered  that  the  League  could  stop  aggression  without 
understanding  that  the  League  had  no  forces  of  its  own  to  do  it*  but  had  to 
rely  on  the  armies  and  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  And  this  the 
democratic  voters  made  clear  in  election  after,  election  they  did  not  want  to 
do.  They  did  n©e  want  their  country  to  go  to  war.  For  most  people  the  concept 
of  collective  security  remained  misleading.  While  it  seemed  to  premise  peace 
without  fighting,  it .really  said  that  peace  was  so  precious  that  all  nations 
had  to  be  willing  to  fight  for-  it,  that"  the  common  goal  was  greater  than  the 
individual  interest,  and  in  fact  that  the.  best  interests  of  the  individual  ’. 
were  part  of  a greater  common  goal.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  remained  an 
open  question.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  understood  in  the  1930' s,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  not  understood  today. 
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* The  aggressions  of  Hitler  eventually  drove  the  democracies  to  war,  not  out 

of  a sense  of  collective  security  but  because  their  special  interests  were 
being  challenged  to  the  point  where  they  must  either  fight  or  be  destroyed* 

The  alliance  forged  against  the  Nazis  was  composed  of  a curious  assortment  of 
states  whose  chief  bond  was  their  need  to  defeat  Hitler*  Their  objective 
accomplished , the  divergency  of  their  objectives  quickly  appeared*  Soviet 
Russia  wanted  security  from  attack,  security  to  be  gained  by  adding  territory 
to  the  homeland  and  occupying  large  areas  of  Europe*  She  also  wanted  to 
spread  communist  ideas  wherever  possible  to  hasten  the  Inevitable  Marxist 
victory*  The  United  States  believed  that  the  time  had  finally  come  when 
democracy  could  be  established  all  over  the  world*  There  was  little  doubt 
‘ in  American  minds  that,  given  a free  choice,  men  would  hasten  to  adopt  the 
benefits  of  the  democratic  way  of  life*  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
shattered  by  two  devastating  wars  in  thirty  years,  wanted  only  to  preserve 
what  assets  of  the  past  were  left  her* 

Russia  wanted  a dominant  voice  in  world  affairs*  The  United  States  sought 
to  strengthen  the  brotherhood  of  man*  Britain  desired  the  establishment  of 
some  sort  of  balance  to  offset  the  two  giant  powers  which  had  emerged  to 
dominate  the  world*  Each  found  a partial  answer  to  its  objectives  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization  which  was  formed  in  1945  to  take  the  place  of 
the  defunct  League  of  Nations*  The  drafters  of  the  UN  tried  to  be  more 
realistic  than  their  predecessors  had  been*  The  recognized  that  some  nations 
are  more  powerful  than  others*  Five  such  nations— the  United  States,  Soviet 
Union,  Britain,  France  and  Nationalist  China  (now  relegated  to  the  island 
of  Taiwan)— were  given  veto  power  over  issues  which  would  affect  their  .national 
interests  adversely*  The  drafters  fulfilled  the  need  for  teeth  to  back  up 
collective  security  by  authorizing  the  calling  of  a UN  force  for  such  purpose* 
They  acknowledged  that  a "United  Nations"  must  be  composed  of  all  nations  by 
gradually  admitting  almost  every  country  in  the  world  to  membership*  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  improvements,  it  is  doubtful  whether  collective 
security  has  worked  much  more  effectively  in  the  twenty  years  following  the 
Second  World  War  than  it  did  in  a similar  time  period  following  the  first* 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  basic  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Russia  are  so  deeply  opposed  that  it  is  Impossible  for  the  two  to  work  toward 
common  objectives  through  means  of  collective  security*  The  single  exception 
is  a common  dread  of  the  consequences  of  nuclear  warfare*  We  live,  accord* 
ingly,  in  an  era  in  which  foreign  policy  is  conducted  by  alternating  doses 
‘ of  collective  security  and  balance  of  power  politics*  United  Nations  action 
is  applied  effectively  in  cases  in  which  the  United  Stages  and  Soviet  Russia 
wish  to  avoid  personal  involvement,  chiefly  because  the  nett  lament  of  the 
issue  by  a third  party  is  in  the  mutual  Interest  of  both*  Examples  of  this 
are  the  UN  intervention  in  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956  and  in  the  Congo  in  I960* 
But  in  most  cases  the  danger  of  nuclear  destruction  is  so  appalling  that  the 
two  Great  Powers  prefer  to  keep  the  power  of  decision  in  their  own  hands* 

While  exploiting  the  potentials  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  utmost,  they 
have  instituted  what  is  in  effect  a balance  of  power  balance,  organising 
bands  of  allies,  drawing  lines  denoting  special  Interests  and  being  ready 
to  compromise  delicate  issues  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  peace* 
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unit  m 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TOtAtXTAIIAlIXSM  IN  RUSSIA 
^ Stating  tht  lime 


Most  of  tho  force*  that  had  slowly  transformed  Europe— the  Renaissance, 
the  development  of  parliamentary  institutions,  the  growth  of  the 
market  economy,  the  revolution  in  scientific  thought,  the  democratic 
revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century— passed  Russia 
by*  Russia  was  the  easternmost  outpost  of  western  civilisation;  she 
had  absorbed  relatively  few  of  the  changes  that  had  modernised  other 
European  nations* 

/is  a result,  Russia  was  out  of  place  in  twentieth  century  Europe*  Her 
government  was  old-fashioned  and  inefficient*  Zt  was  headed  by  a Tsar 
and  a bureaucracy  which  preferred  to  retain  traditional  patterns  of 
government  rather  than  share  their  power  with  others*  Her  economy 
remained  primarily  agricultural*  Although  industry  began  to  grow  more 
rapidly  after  1890,  it  could  not  produce  the  heavy  industrial  goods 
essential  to  a modern  nation*  Finally,  her  social  structure  remained 
rigid  and  unbalanced*  Essentially  unchanged  for  centuries,  it  had 
more  in  common  with  the  West  of  1600  than  of  1900* 

The  First  World  War  dealt  the  death  blow  to  this  weakened  old  regime* 
When  the  giant  Russian  army  suffered  defeat  after  defeat,  Russians 
realised  that  the  Tsar1*  government  could  not  even  defend  the  country* 
A year  of  revolution  in  1917  demolished  the  old  society*.  With  the 
triumph  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  in  October  of  that  year,  a concerted 
effort  was  begun  to  bring  Russia  into  the  twentieth  century  by  totali- 
tarian methods*  The  government,  the  economy,  and  the  social  structure 
were  all  to  be  modernised  by  force* 

Russia**  totalitarian  regime  is  based  on  the  communist  principles  of 
Karl  Marx*  The  Bolsheviks  believe  that  there  must  be  no  private 
property  nor  class  distinctions  in  a twentieth  century  nation*  They 
believe  that  a "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  as  conceived  by 
Marx,  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  these  ends* 


But  Russia*  s totalitarian  regime  has  its  roots  in  the  history  of.  Tsarist 
Russia,  as  well*  No  matter  how  hard  they  try,  the  Communists  cannot 
completely  throw  off  the  centuries  of  tradition  that  preceded  their 
seizure  of  power*  In  fact,  the  values  and  the  practices  of  the  old 
regime  support  the  new  one* 


Unit  XIV  Investigates  the  roots  of  totalitarianism  in  Russia*  As  you 
study  the  evidence  in  the  following  pages,  ask  yourself,  "What  aspects 
of  Tsarist  Russia  have  the  Comnuiistif  absorbed  in  their  regime?"  "How 
have  the  ideas  of  Marx,  Lenin  amd  of  Aer.  Ooamupists  shaped  the  decisions 
of  the  totalitarian  state?*  "Tr  what  extent  have  the  Communists 
succeeded  in  changing  Russian" 
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READING  LV 

THE  ROOTS  OF  T0T/XCTARIAM1SM--1MPERIAL  RUSSIA 

lapsrlal  Russia  was  tha  last  outpost  of  the  medieval  world.  Until  tha 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a titled  nobility  controlled  nearly  all 
tha  land  and  the  lives  of  millions  of  serfs.  Even  when  the  serfs  were  f freed 
in  1861,  the  privileges  of  rank  still  divided  Russian  society  between  a 
very  rich  aristocracy  and  a very  poor  peasant  class.  Only  a tiny  middle 
class  had  developed  to  press  for  reforms  in  government  and  the  market  place. 
Russia  was  still  ruled  by  an  autocratic  Tsar  and  her  economy  still  was  based 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  manor.  The  Tsarfs  decisions,  even  when  he  tried 
to  reform  the  social,  political,  or  economic  system  of  the  country,  were 
usually  designed  to  keep  things  the  way  they  had  always  bean. 

I 

The  Communists  seised  power  in  1917  to  wipe  out  this  past  and  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  a more  modern  society  in  Russia.  But  like  all  regimes, 
the  Communists  have  found  that  they  cannot  ignore  the  past  altogether.  The 
establishment  of  a communist  state  in  Russia  has  been  conditioned  by  the 
peculiar  legacy  of  Imperial  Russia.  Russia's  totalitarian  state  is  different 
from  other  totalitarianisms  chiefly  because  Russia's  history  is  so  different^ 

What  was  Imperial  Russia  like?  An  Englishman  named  David  Mackenzie  Wallace 
made  several*  long  trips  to  Tsarist  Russia  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
From  his  journal  it  is  possible  to  develop  a vivid  picture  of  Russia  in  the 
time,  of  the  Tsars.  Such  a picture  will  help  us  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  modern  Russian  political  and  economic  systems.  As  you  read  these 
selections  from  Wallace's  journal,  keap  the  following  questions  in  minds 


1.  What  were  the  values  of  nineteenth  century  Russians 
as  revealed  in  Russian  family  Ufa? 

2.  What  was  the  nature  of  Russian  autocracy?  How  did 
it  resemble  or  differ  from  the  autocracy  of 
Louie  XIV?  How  does  it  resesible  or  differ  from 
modern  totalitarianisms? 

3.  How  was  the  Russian  economy  organised?  Who  made 
the  decisions?  What  factors  governed  economic 
decision-making? 
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AM  ENGLISHfAM'S  VIEW  OP  UIHETBEWTK  CENTURY  RUSSIA* 

Ivan's  household  was  a good  specimen  of  the  Russian  peasant  family  of  the 
old  type.  Previous  to  the  Emancipation  in  1861,  there  were  many  households 
of  this  kind,  containing  the  representatives  of  three  generations.  All  the 
members,  young  and  old,  ltv?d  together  in  patriarchal  fashion  under  the 
direction  and  authority  of  the  Head  of  the  House.,  called  usually  Khpgafn. 
that  is  to  say,  the  Administrator;  or,  in  some  districts,  Bolshak,  which 
means  literally  "the  Big  One."  Generally  speaking,  this  important  position 
was  occupied  by  the  grandfather,  or,  if  he  was  dead,  by  the  eldest  brother, 
but  this  rule  was  not  very  strictly  observed.  If,  for  Instance,  the  grand* 
father  became  infirm,  or  if  the  eldest  brother  was  incapacitated  by  disorderly 
habits  or  other  cause,  the  place  of  authority  was  taken  by  some^  other  member** 
it  might  be  by  a woman— who  was  a good  manager,  and  possessed  the  greatest 
moral  influence.  ... 

The  House,  with  its  appurtenances,  the  cattle,  the  agricultural  implements, 
the  grein  and  other  products,  the  money  gained  from  the  sale  of  these 
products— in  a word,  the  house  and  nearly  Everything  it  contained* -was  the 
joint-property  of  the  family.  Hence,  nothing  was  bought  or  sold  by  any 
member— not  even  by  the  Big  One  himself,  unless  he  possessed  an  wausual 
amount  of  authority— without  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  other  grown* 
up  males,  sad  all  the  money  that  was  earned  was  put  into  the  common  purse. 

When  one  of  the  sons  left  home  to  work  elseuhore,  he  was  expected  to  bring 
or  send  home  all  his  earnings,  except  what  he  required  for  food,  lodgings, 
and  other  necessary  expenses;  and  if  be  understood  the  word  "necessary"  in 
too  lax  a tense,  he  had  to  listen  to  very  plain-spoken  reproaches  when  he 
returned.  During  his  absence,  which  might  last  for  a whole  year  or  several 
years,  his  wife  and  children  remained  in  the  house  at  before,  and  the  money 
which  he  earned  was  probably  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  family  taxes. 

The  peasant  household  of  the  old  type  is  thus  a primitive  labor  association, 
of  which  the  members  have  all  things  in  common,  and  it  la  not  a little 
remarkable  that  th@  peasant  conceives  it  as  such  rather  than  as  a family. 

This  is  shown  by  the  customary  terminology  and  by  the  law  of  Inheritance. 

The  Head  of  the  Household  is  not  called  by  any  word  corresponding  to  Pater* 
families,  but  is  termed,  as  I have  said,  Khosaln,  or  Administrator**  a word 
that  is  applied  equally  to  a farmer,  a shopkeeper,  or  the  heed  of  an 
industrial  undertaking,  and  dots  not  st  all  convey  the  idea  of  blood-relation- 
ship.  ... 

Ivanofka  may  be  takes*  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  villages  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  country,  end  e brief  description  of  its  inhabitants  will  convey 
. e tolerably  correct  notion  df  the  northern  peasantry  in  general* 

* From  Sir  Donald  Mackensie  Wallace,  RUSSIA,  (London,  1877)#  88*208  oassln. 
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Nearly  Che  Whole  of  the  female  population,  and  about  one-half  of  the  male 
inhabitants,  are  habitually  engaged  In  cultivating  the  Communal  land.  Which 
comprises  about  two,  thousand  acres  Of  a light  sandy  soil.'  The  arable  part 
of  this  land  is  divided  into  three  large  fields,  each  or  which  is  cut  up 
into  long  narrow  strips# . The  first,  field  is  reserved  for  the  winter  grain— 

, that  , is  to  say,  rye,  which  forms,  in  the  shape  of  black  bread,  the  principal 
food  of  the  peasantry#  In. the  second  are  raised  oats  for  the  horses,  and 
buckwheat, . which  is  largely  used  for  food.  The  third  lies  fallow,  and  is 

used  in  the  summer  as  pasturage  for  the  cattle# 

’ * . ; . » < 

v All  Che  villagers  in  this  part  of  the  country  divide  the  arable  land  in  this 
way,  in  order  to  suit  the  triennial  rotation  of  crops#  This  triennial  system 
is  extremely  simple.  The  field  which  Is  used  this  year  for  raising  winter 
train  will  be  used  next  year  for  raising  summer  grain,  and  in  the  following 
year  will  lie  fallow#  Before  being  sown  with  winter  grain  it  ought  to 
receive  a certain  amount  of  manure#  Every  family  possesses  In  each  of  the 
two  fields  under  cultivation  one  or  more  of  the  long,  narrow  strips  or  belts 
into  which  they  are  divided#  # • # 

• On  St#  George's  Day  (April  23rd),  the  cattle  ere  brought  out  for  the  flrat 
time  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  the  priest#  The  cattle  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  are  never  very  fat,  but  at  this  period  of  the  year  their  appearance 
i®  truly  lamentable#  During  the  winter  they  have  been  cooped  up  in  small 
unventilated  cow-houses,  and  fed  almost  exclusively  on  straw;  now,  when  they 
are  released  from  their  imprisonment,  they  look  like  the  ghosts  of  their 
former  emaciated  selves#  All  are  lean  and  weak,  many  are  lame,  and  soma 

cannot  rise  to  their  feet  without  assistance# 

• . * * 

. * * « 

MednWhlle  the  peasants  are  impatient  to  begin  the  field  labor*  An  old  pro- 
varb  Which  they  all  know  says:  ''Sow  in  anid  and  you  will  be  a prince;"  and 

• • thay  always  act  lit  accordance  with  this  dictate  of  traditional  wisdom#  As 

soon  as  if  is  possible  to.  plow  they  begin  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  summer 
. grain,  and  this  labor  occupies  them  probably  till  the  end  of  Kay#  Then  cornea 
tha  work  of  carting  out  manure  end  preparing  the  fallow  field  for  the  winter 
grain.  Which  will  last  probably  till  about  St#  Peter's  Day  (June  29th),  When 
the  hay-making  generally  begins#  After  the  hay-making  comes  the  harvest, 
by  far  the  busiest  time  of  the  year#  From  tha  middle  of  July— especially 
from  St#  Elijah's  Day  (July  20th),  Whan  the  saint  la  usually  heard  rumbling 
along  the  heavens  in  his  chariot  of  firs— until  tha  and  of  August,  the 
passant  may  Work  day  and  night,  and  yet  he  will  find  that  ha  has  barely  time 
to  get  all  his  work  done#  In  little  more  than  a month  ha  has  to  reap  and 
stack  hit  grain— rye9  oats,  and  Whatever  else  he  may  have  sown  either  in 
spring  or  in  tha  preceding  autumn— and  to  sow  tha  winter  grain  for  next  year# 
To  add  to  his  troubles,  it  sometimes  happens  that  tha  rye  and  the  oats  ripen 
. almost  simultaneously,  and  hit  position  is  than  still  mora  difficult  than 
usual#  • . * 

a *•  ; • 

**  » 

*•  0 

Ifc#  ftnnt  family  Of,  felt#  old  type  la,  as  ve  have  Just  seen,  a kind  of 
primitive  assoclatloo,  in  which  the  msmbsrs  havs  nearly  all  thing*  In 
cMmoo,  The  village  «ey  be  roagfaly  described  a*  a primitive  association 
oe  o.  larger  stale. 
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Between  these  two  social  units  there  are  way  points  of  analogy*  In  both 
there  is  a principal  personage*  who  is  in  a certain  sense  ruler  within* 
and  representative  as  regards  the  outside  world:  in  the  one  case  called 
Khozain*  or  Head  of  the  Household*  and  in  the  other  Stares ta*  or  Village 
Elder*  In  both*  the  authority  of  the  ruler  is  United;  in  the  one  case  by  the 
adult  members  of  the  family*  and  in  the  other  by  the  heads  of  households* 

In  both  there  is  a certain  amount  of  common  property:  in  the  one  case  the 
house  and  nearly  all  that  it  contains*  and  in  the  other  the  arable  land  and 
pasturage*  In  both  cases  there  is  a certain  amount  of  common  responsibility: 
in  the  one  case  for  all  of  the  debts*  and  in  the  other  for  all  the  taxes  and 
Communal  obligations*  And  both  are  protected  to  a certain  extent  against 
the  ordinary  legal  ‘consequences  of  Insolvency*  for  the  family  cannot  be 
deprived  of  its  house  or  necessary  agricultural  implements*  and  the  Commune 
cannot  be  deprived  of  its  land*  by  importunate  creditors* 

On  the  other  hsnd*  there  are  many  important  points  of  contrast*  The  Commune 
is*  of  course*  much  larger  than  the  family*  and  the  mutual  relations  of  its 
members  are  by  no  means  so  closely  interwoven*  The  members  of  a family  all 
farm  together*  and  those  of  them  who  earn  money  from  other  sources  are 
expected  to  put  their  savings  into  the  common  purse;  whilst  the  households 
composing  a Commune  farm  independently*  end  pay  into  the  common  treasury 
only  a certain  fixed  eum* 

From  these  brief  remarks  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  a Russian 
village  is  something  very  different  from  a village  in  our  sense  of  the  term* 
and  that  the  villagers  are  bound  together  by  ties  quite  unknown  to  the 
English  rural  population*  A familyMlving  in  an  English  village  has  little 
reason  to  take  an  Interest  in  the  affairs  of  its  neighbors*  The  isolation 
of  the  individual  families  may  not  be  quite  perfect,  for  man*  being  a social 
animal*  takes*  and  ought  to  take*  a certain  Interest  in  the  affairs  of  those 
around  him*  and  this  social  duty  is  sometimes  fulfilled  by  the  weaker  sex 
with  more  zeal  than  Is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  public  welfare;  but 
families  may  live  for  many  years  in  the  same  village  without  ever  becoming 
conscious  of  common  interests*  So  long  as  the  Jones  family  do  not  commit  any 
culpable  breach  of  public  order*  such  as  putting  obstructions  on  the  highway 
or  habitually  setting  their  house  on  fire*  their  neighbor  Brown  takes 
probably  no  Interest  in  their  affairs*  and  has  no  ground  for  interfering  with 
their  perfect  liberty  of  action*  Jones  may  be  a drunkard  and  hopelessly 
insolvent*  and  he  may  some  night  decamp  clandestinely  with  his  whole  family 
and  never  more  be  beard  of;  but  all  these  things  do  not  effect  the  interests 
of  Brown*  unless  he  hes  been  imprudent  enough  to  enter tsln  with  the  delinquent 
more  than  simply  neighborly  relations*  Now*  amongst  tbs  famillts  composing 
a Russian  village*  such  e state  of  isolation  is  Impossibls*  The  Heeds  of 
Households  must  often  meet  together  and  consult  in  ths  Village  Assembly*  sad 
thsir  daily  occupations  must  bs  influenced  by  the  Communal  decrees*  They 
cannot  begin  to  mow  ths  hay  or  plow  ths  fellow  field  until  the  Village 
Assembly  hes  passed  a resolution  on  the  subject*  If  a peasant  becomes  a 
drunkard*  or  takas  some  equally  efficient  Mans  to  become  insolvent*  every 
family  in  ths  village  has  a right  to*  complain*  not  merely  in  tha  interests 
6f  public  morality*  but  from  selfish  motives*  because  all  tha  families  are 
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collectively  responsible  tor  his  taxes.  For  the  seme  reason  no  peasant  can 
permanently  leave  the  village  without  the  consent  of  the  Commune , and  this 
consent  will  not  be  granted  if  ail  his  actual  and  future  liabilities  are  not 
met.  If  a peasant  wishes  to  40  away  for  a short  time,  in  order  to  work  else- 
where, he  must  obtain  a written  permission,  which  serves  him  as  a passport 
during  his  absence;  and  he  may  be  recalled  at  any  moment  by  a Communal  decree. 
In  reality  he  is  rarely  recalled  so  long  as  he  sends  home  regularly  the  full 
amount  of  his  taxes— iacludlxig  tV\e.dues  which  he  has  to  pay  for  the  temporary 
passport— but  sometimes  the  Commune  uses  the  power  of  recall  for  the  purpose 
of  |extorting  money  from  the  absent  membcrj.  ... 

In  order  to  understand  the  Russian  village  system,  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  these  two  important  facts:  the  arable  land  and  the  pasturage  belong 
not  to  the  individufe.  <uses.  but  to  the  Commune,  and  all  the  households  are 
collectively  and  individually  responsible  for  the  entire  sum  which  the  Commune 
has  to  pay  annually  into  the  Imperial  Treasury.  ... 

In  its  present  form  the  Russian  administration  seems  at  first  sight  a very 
imposing  edifice.  At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  stands  the  Emperor,  "the  auto- 
cratic monarch,"  as  Peter  the  Great  described  him,  "who  has  to  give  an 
account  of  h*  - -s  to  no  one  on  earth,  but  has  a power  and  authority  to  rule 
his  states  and  ads  as  a Christian  sovereign  according  to  his  own  will  and 
judgment."  Immediately  below  the  Emperor  we  see  the  Council  of  State,  the 
Committee  of  Ministers,  and  the  Senate,  which  represent  respectively  the 
legislative,  the  administrative,  and  the  judicial  power.  An  Englishman 
glancing  over  the  first  volume  of  the  Code  might  imagine  that  th®  Council  of 
State  is  a kind  of  parliament,  and  the  Committee  of  Ministers  a ministry  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  reality  both  institutions  are  simply  incarna- 
tions of  the  autocratic  power.  Though  the  Council  is  intrusted  by  law  with 
many  important  functions— such  as  examining  and  criticising  the  annual  budget, 
declaring  war,  concluding  peace,  and  performing  other  important  duties— it 
has  merely  a consultative  character,  and  the  Emperor  is  not  in  any  way  bound 
by  its  decisions.  The  Committee  is  not  at  all  a ministry  as  we  understand 
the  word.  The  ministers  are  all  directly  and  individually  responsible  to 
the  Emperor,  and  therefore  the  Committee  has  no  common  responsibility  or  ether 
cohesive  force.  As  to  the  Senate,  it  has  descended  from  its  high  estate. 

It  was  originally  intrusted  with  the  supreme  power  during  the  absence  or 
minority  of  the  monarch,  end  was  intended  to  exercise  a controlling  influence 
in  all  sections  of  the  administration,  but  now  its  activity  is  restricted 
to  judicial  matters,  and  it  is  little  more  than  a supreme  court  of  appeal.  ... 


Over  each  province  is  placed  a Governor,  who  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by 
a Vice-Governor  and  a small  council.  According  to  the  legislation  of 
Catherine  II,  which  still  appears  in  the  Code  and  has  only  been  partially 
repealed,  the  Governor  is  termed  "the  steward  of  the  province,"  and  la 
Intrusted  with  so  many  and  such  delicate  duties,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
men  qualified  for  the  post,  it  would  be  necessary  to  realise  the  great 
Empress's  design  of  creating,  by  education,  >9a  new  race  of  people."  Down  to 
very  recent  times  the  Governors  understood  the  term  "stewards"  in  a very 
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literal  sense,  and  ruled  in  a most  arbitrary,  high-handed  style,  often 
exercising  an  Important  influence  on  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals. 

These  extensive  and  vaguely-defined  powers  have  now  been  very  much  curtailed, 
partly  by  positive  legislation,  and  partly  by  increased  publicity  and 
improved  means  of  communication,  • • • 

Independent  of  the  Governor,  who  is  the  local  representative  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  are  a number  of  resident  officials,  who  represent  the  other 
ministries,  and  each  of  them  has  a bureau,  with  the  requisite  number  of 
assistants,  secretaries,  and  scribes,  • , , 

, • .When  we  examine  the  complicated  formalities  and  labryrinthine  procedure 
by  which  the  administration  is  controlled,  our  first  impression  is  that 
administrative  abuses  must  be  almost  Impossible,  Every  possible  act  of 
every  official  seems  to  have  been  foreseen,  and  every  possible  outlet  from 
the  narrow  path  of  hones ty  seems  to  have  been  carefully  walled  up.  As  the 
English  reader  has  probably  no  conception  of  formal  procedure  in  a highly 

centralised  bureaucracy,  let  me  give  an  Instance  by  way  of  illustration, 

* 

fa  the  residence  of  a Governor-General  one  of  the  stoves  is  in  need  of 
repairs.  An  ordinary  mortal  may  assume  that  a man  with  the  rank  of  Governor- 
General  may  be  trusted  to  expend  a few  shillings  conscientiously,  and  that 
consequently  his  Excellency  will  at  once  order  the  repairs  to  be  made,  and 
the  payment  to  be  put  down  among  the  petty  expenses.  To  the  bureaucratic 
mind  the  case  appears  in  a very  different  light.  All  possible  contingencies 
must  be  carefully  provided  for.  As  a Governor-General  may  possibly  be 
possessed  with  a mania  for  making  useless  alterations,  the  necessity  of  the 
repairs  ought  to  be  verified;  and  as  wisdom  and  honesty  are  more  likely  to 
reside  in  an  assembly  than  in  an  individual^  it  is  well  to  intrust  the  veri- 
fication to  a council,  A council  of  three  or  four  members  accordingly 
certifies  that  the  repairs  are  necessary.  This  is  pretty  strong  authority, 
but  it  is  not  enough.  Councils  are  composed  of  mere  human  beings,  liable 
to  error  and  subject  to  be  intimidated  by  the  Governor-General,  It  is  pru- 
dent, therefore,  to  demand  that  the  decision  of  the  council  be  confirmed 
by  the  Procureur,  who  is  directly  subordinated  to  the  Minister  of  Justice, 

When  this  double  confirmation  has  been  obtained,  an  architect  examines  the 
stove,  and  makes  an  estimate.  But  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  carte  blanche 
to  an  architect,  and  therefore  the  estimate  has  to  be  confirmed,  first  by 
the  aforesaid  council  and  afterwards  by  the  Procureur,  When  all  these 
formalities— which  require  sixteen  days  and  ten  sheets  of  paper— have  been 
duly  observed,  his  Excellency  is  informed  that  the  contemplated  repairs  will 
cost  two  roubles  and  forty  kopeks,  or  about  five  shillings  of  our  money. 

Even  here  the  formalities  do  not  stop,  for  the  Government  must  have  the 
assurance  that  the  architect  who  made  the  estimate  and  superintended  the 
repairs  has  not  been  guilty  of  negligence,  A second  architect  is  therefore 
sent  to  examine  the  work,  and  his  report,  like  the  estimate,  requires  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  council  and  the  Procureur • The  whole  correspondence  lasts 
thirty  days,  and  requires  no  less  than  thirty  sheets  of  paper!  Had  the 
person  Who  desired  the  repairs  been  not  a Governor-General  but  an  ordinary 
mortal,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  .the  procedure  might  have  lasted,  ,«• 
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READING  tVI 

I 

THE  ROOTS  OF  TOTALITARIANISH— COMMUNIST  IDEOLOGY 

On  the  night  of  April  15,  1917,  a seeled  train  sped  on  its  way  from  Switzer- 
land to  Petrograd,  the  capital  of  Russia,  carrying  the  prophet  of  the 
Communist  Revolution,  Nikolai  Lenin.  The  Germans  had  dispatched  Lenin  to 
bring  even  greater  confusion,  to  their  Russian  enemies  who  were  caught,  up  in 
the  chaos  of  revolution.  Only  a month  before  a revolution  had  toppled  the 
old  Tsarist  regime  and  had  established  a parliamentary  government.  The  new 
government  inherited  the  difficulties  of  fighting  the  First  World  War  and 
relieving  a severe  economic  crisis.  When  the  apostle  of  Maras  arrived  at  the 
Finland  Station  in  Petrograd,  he  proclaimed  that  he  had  come  to  complete  the 
revolution.  The  workers  would  rule,  Lenin  said,  and  Russia  would  be  given 
•peace,  the  workers  would  be  given  bread,  and  the  peasants  would  be  given  land.  , 
Seven  months  later  Lenin  and  his  followers  seised  control  of  the  government 
and  set  out  to  fulfill  their  promises. 

The  Russian  Bolsheviks  who  took  power  in  November,  1917,  were  guided  by  the 
revolutionary  ideology  of  Karl  Marx.  Their  aim,  they  said,  was  to  wrest 
control  of  the  means  of  production  from  the  bourgeoisie  and  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  Their  method,  they  proclaimed,  would  be  to  seise 
control  of  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  proletariat  and  use  the  power  of 
the  state  to  achieve  their  aims. 

Row  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  planned  to  use  the  government  to  create  a communist 
society  is  the  subject  of  Reading  LVX.  The  selections  that  follow  are  taken 
from  the  pronouncements  of  Lenin  and  other  Russian  revolutionary  leaders.  As 
you  read  the  selections,  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind. 


1.  What  were  the  aims  of  the  Communists?  What  kind  of 
society  were  they  trying  to  create? 

2.  How.  did  the  Communists  wish  to  change  the  patterns 
of  the  old  Tsarist  society?  Were  there  any  elements 
of  the  "old  regime"  that  they  wish  to  retain? 

3.  What  methods  did  the  Communists  intend  to  use  to 
accomplish  their  aL.? 

4.  Have  Communist  aims  and  methods  changed  since  Lenin*  s 
time?  Are  the  ideas  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  different 
from  the  ideas  of  Khrushchev? 


o 
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THB  COMMUNIST  MANIFESTO  * 

• 

The  basic  ideas  of  Communism  were  set  down  by  Karl  Marx  and 
Friedrich  Engels  in  a little  pamphlet  written  in  1848.  The 
Manifesto  deals  with  msny  subjects— history,  economics, 
political  science  and  philosophy.  The  selection  that  follows 
explains  Marx's  and  Engels'  idea  of  the  state. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the.  first  step  in  the  revolution  by  the  working  class 
is  to  raise  the  proletariat  to  the  position  of  the  ruling  class;  to  win  the 
battle  of  democracy. 

The  proletariat  will  use  its  political  supremacy  to  wrest,  by  degrees,  all 
capital  from  the  bourgeoisie;  to  centralize  all  instruments  of  production  in. 
the  hands  of  the  state,  i.e.,  of  the  proletariat  organized  as  the  ruling  class; 
and  to  increase  the  total  of  productive  forces  as  rapidly  as  possible.  ... 

These  measures  will,  of  course,  be  different  in  different  countries. 

Nevertheless  in  the  most  advanced  countries  the  following  will  be  pretty 
generally  applicable: 

1.  Abolition  of  property  in  land  and  application  of  all  rents  of  land 
to  public  purposes. 

2.  A heavy  progressive  or  graduated  income  tax. 

3.  Abolition  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

4.  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  emigrants  and  rebels. 

5.  Centralization  of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  by  means  of  a 
national  bank  with  state  capital  and  an  exclusive  monopoly. 

. 6.  Centralization  of  the  means  of  communication  and  transport  in  the 
hands  of  the  state. 

7.  Extension  of  factories  and  instruments  of  production  owned  by  the 
state;  the  bringing  into  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  generally  in  accordance  with  a common  plan. 

8.  Equal  liability  of  all  to  labor.  Establishment  of  industrial  armies, 
especially  for  agriculture. 

9.  Combination  of  agriculture  with  manufacturing  industries:  gradual 
abolition  of  the  distinction  between  town  and  country,  by  a more  equable 
distribution  of  the  population  over  the  country. 

10.  Free  education  for  all  children  in  public  schools.  Abolition  of 
children's  factory  labor  in  its  present  form.  Combination  of  education  with 
industrial  production,  etc.,  etc. 

When,  in  the  course  of  development,  class  distinctions  hare  disappeared  and  all 
production  has  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a vast  association  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  public  power  will  lose  its  political  character.  Political 
power,  properly  so  called,  is  merely  the  organized  power  of  one  class  for 
oppressing  another.  If  the  proletariat  during  its  contest  with  the  bourgeoisie 
is  compelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  organize  Itself  as  a class,  if, 
by  means  of  a revolution,  it  makes  Itself  the  ruling  class,  and,  as  such, 
sweeps  away  by  force  the  old  conditions  of  production  then  it  will,  along  with 
these  conditions,  have  swept  away  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  class 
antagonisms,  and  of  classes  generally,  and  will  thereby  have  abolished  its  own 
supremacy  as  a dess.  • • • 

* Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  MANIFESTO  OF  TEE  OOMMDMXST  PARTY,  (Chicago, 

1888). 
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LENIN  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STATE  * 

Nikolai  Lenin  was  the  greatest  apostle  of  Marx  In  Russia.  He 
contributed  so  much  to  Communist  theory  that  modern  Communists 
refer  to  their  doctrine  as  ^torxlsm-Lenlnism.  -The  following 
selection  presents  Lenin's  theory  on  the state, 

* From  Robert  V.  Daniels,  A DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  COMMUNISM,  (New  York: 

Random  House,  I960)  101-102. 

■/  r*  „ ' •"  * 

In  this  selection  from  his  writings,  Lenin  explains  that  the  victory  for  communism 
will  be  won  first  by  the  vanguard  of  the  proletariat,  the  Communist  Party,  in  a 
well  organized  revolution. 

. . • <— **•  ~ • - ■ * * 

TROTSKY  ON  TERROR  ** 

Laos  Trotsky  was  second  only  to  Lenin  in  guiding  the  1917  . , 

« revolution  that  brought  the  Communists  to  power.  A brilliant 
orator,  he  was  responsible  far  whipping  up  enthusiasm  for  the 
Communist  take-over.  In  the  selection  below,  Trotsky  explains 
the  purposes  of  using  terror  in  the  revolution. 

**  From  Leon  Trotsky,  TERRORISM  AND  COMMUNISM  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of 
Michigan  Press,  1961)  57-59. 

I.  id.  this,  selection  Trotsky  argues  that  terrorism  is  necessary  to  bring  to  heel 
. . the  dissident  capitalists,  etc.  who  might  oppose the  revolution. 

STALIN  ON  THE  ROUE  OF  THE  PARTY  *** 

Josef  Stalin  succeeded  Lenin  as  the  head  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union.  After  fighting  off  competition* 
from  Trotsky  and  other  rivals,  he  accumulated  enormous  power  and 
ruled  Russia  with  an  iron  hand  for  twenty-five  years.  The 
following  short  selection  giver  his  views  on  the  role  of  the 

Party  in  the  state.  • 

*.  * . » • 

* * • >v. . v .#»***••*  ‘ ■ ' . . ■*  i , 

***  From  Sidney  Hook,  WORLD  COMfURISM  (Princeton,  HiJ.j  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 

Inc.,  1962)  23. 


In  this  excerpt  Josef  Stalin  states  that  since  in  the  land  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  no  political  or  organisational  questions  are  decided  without 
directions  from  the  Party,  it  could  be  said  that  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  is  in  essence  the  dictatorship  of  its  vanguard,  the  Party. 
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KRUSHCHEV  AND  THE  20TH  PARTY  CONGRESS  * 

The  twentieth  Congress  of  the  Co^lst  Party  net  In  Moscow 
..  In  1981.  At  the  .meeting  Nikita  Khrushchev,  then  leader  of 
the  Party  and  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union.  had  the  following 
new  program  drawn  up. 

* From  "The  Program  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union."  In  Dan  N. 
Jacobs,  ed*.  THE  HEW  COMMUNIST  MANIFESTO  (Evanston.  Illinois:  Row. 

Peterson  and  Co..  1962)  220*265  passim.  * 

In  this  statement  of  policy,  the  former  Russian  chief  of  state  explains  that 
Communism  Is  aiming  for  the  classless  society,  but  that  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  must  continue  to  insure  economic  growth  to  provide  the  necessary 
conditions. 


READING  LVII 

• * * * * • % 

THE  WORLD  OP  THE  SOVIET  CITIZEN 


Russian  citizens  live  in  a world  where  the  decision-making  power  is  held  by 
e small  elite.  T£*  citizen  does  have  the  right  to  vote;  in  fact,  he  msy  get 
in  trouble  if  he  fells  to  turn  up  at  the  polls.  But  the  reel  power  in  the 
society  rests  In  the  Communist  Party.  The  elected  legislature  is  a mere 
rubber  stamp  called  together  to  approve  what  hat  already  been  decided.  Even 
much  of  the  private  life  of  the  Soviet  citizen  is  controlled  from  above.  The 
Party  decides  what  programs  will  be  broadcast  over  the  radio,  what  news 
articles  will  be  carried  in  the  press,  and  what  movies,  plays  and  dances  will 
be  performed. 

What  is  it  like  to  live  in  such  a society?  Citizens  of  a western  democracy 
cannot  appreciate  how  the  daily  lives  of  Soviet  citizens  are  affected  by  the 

decisions  of  the  tiny  elite  who  rule  Russia.  Yet  it  is  the  fundamental  fact 
of  the  Soviet  citizen’s  existence  that  his  rulers  make  many  of  the  decisions 
that  are  reserved  to  the  individual  in  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  leaders 
believe  that  they  must  make  most  of  the  decisions  because  they  believe  it  is 
the  only  way  to  stamp  out  the  remnants  of  the  Tsarist  regime  and  create  a . 
communist  society*.  ... 


: - 
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To  what  extent  has  the  totalitarian  regime  changed  the  lives  of  Soviet 
citizens?  To  what  extent  do  Russians  cling  to  the  imperial  pa*t?  To  what 
extent  have  the  old  habits  of  the  Russians  helped  the  Communist  leaders 
establish  their  totalitarian  regime?  These  questions  must  be  answered  if  we 
are  to  appreciate  the  world  of,  the  Soviet  citizen.  Fortunately , much  more 
information  regarding  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  available  in  recent 
years.  Western  journalists  have  been  allowed  to  visit  Russia  and  to  report 
to  their  homelands  what  they  have  found  there.  Reading  LVXX  contains  excerpts 
from  one  such  report  from  Soviet  Russia.  Klaus  Mehnert,  the  author  of  the 
selections  on  the  following  pages  , was  born  in  Russia.  Re  left  there  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution  but  has  returned  on  visits  several  times  in  recent 
years  as  a reporter  for  a German  newspaper.  As  you  read  the  following  seise* 
tlons  from  Mehnert ' s book,  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind. 

1 e ' ' * * 

1.  What  decisions  do  Soviet  leaders  make  for  their 
citizens  that  ordinary  citizens  in  the  United  States 
are  allowed  to  make  for  themselves? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  Mehnert' s observations  reveal  that 
the  Cramiunists  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  goals 
they  have  set  for  themselves? 

3.  To  what  extent  has  the  life  of  the  ordinary  Soviet 
citizen  changed  from  the  kind  of  life  he  led  when 
Wallace  visited  Russia? 

4.  To  what  extent  have  the  Communist  leaders  built  their 

regime  on  the  foundations  of  the  Tsarist  regime?  To 
what  extent  have  they  built  their  society  on  the 
basis  of  Coaaaunisf  ideology?  • 

! • ’ ^ . . * . v 

5.  How  would  you  describe  Mehnert 's  frame  of  reference? 

How  would  it  affect  his  reporting? 


SOVIET  MAN  AND  HIS  WORLD  * 

* From  Klaus  Mehnert,  SOVIET  MAN  AND  HIS  WORLD  (New  York:  Frederick  A. 

Praeger,  1961)  31-38,  78-81,  183-184,  190-193  passim. 

Mehnert  describes  the  attitude  and  motives  of  the  Russians  and  analyzes  their 
origins  in  the  society  of  the  Tsara  and  the  ideals  of  the  Communists.. 


READING  IVZII 

TOTALITARIANISM  IN  T.SZ  SOVIET  UNION 

The  Soviet  Union  rushed  headlong  into  the  twentieth  century*  Under  the  regime 
of  the  tsars  Russia  had  fallen  further  and  further  behind  her  western  European 
neighbors*  By  1914  she  had  only  begun  to  develop  the  kind  of  giant  Industrial 
establishment  which  England,  Germany  and  France  had  built*  Her  antiquated 
system  of  government  could  neither  rule  her  well  internally  nor  cope  with  the 
increasingly  complex  problems  of  an  Interdependent  world*  Her  social  structure 
resembled  a seventeenth  century  monarchy  more  than  a.  twentieth  century  nation* 
After  the  Bolsheviks  seised  power  in  1917  , they  had  to  accomplish  in  a few 
decades  what  it  had  taken  western  Europe  centuries  to  achieve*  The  Communist 
elite  modernized  with  a vengeance*  Within  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  the  Soviet 
Union  played  a major  role  in  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  became  the  second  greatest 
Industrial  nation  on  earth,  opened  positions  of  power  and  prestige  to  the 
mass  of  her  citizens,  spread  her  Ideology  to  almost  a billion  people  living 
without  her  borders,  and  orbited  a man  in  space* 

* 

p .... 

A tiny  political  elite  guided  the  Soviet  Union  toward  these  stupendous  achieve-  . 
ments.  The  members  of  this  elite,  which  controls  the  Communist  Party  and 
through  the  Party,  the  formal  Soviet  government,  makes  all  the  key  decisions 
for  the  nation*  They  establish  the  laws  and  choose  men  to  administer  them* 

They  allocate  human,  capital,  and  natural  resources  to  produce  the  goods  which 
they  desire  and  to  distribute  them  among  the  needs  they  think  roost  important* 
They  even  decide  what  plays  are  to  be  produced,  what  works  of  literature  are 
to  be' published,  what  news  is  to  go  out  over  the  airways,  and  what  paintings 
are  to  be  displayed  in  museums*  The  Soviet  leaders  have  used  this  great  power 
to  catch  up  with  the  West*  And  they  have  done  it  at  great  cost  in  human 
suffering:  a cost  which  has  been  borne  by  citizens  both  in  the  Soviet  Union 

and  in  the  satellite  nations  which  she  has  conquered* 

Westerners  consistently  ask  why  Soviet  citizens  are  willing  to  be  ruled  in 
this  manner*  Scholars  have  suggested  a number  of  answers*  For  example,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  typical  Soviet  citizens  take  great  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  their  new  nation  and  are  willing  to  bear  the  costs  of  making  them*  * 

Russians  have  also  benefited  from  the  consistent  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living,  and  even  though  it  remain#  far  lower  than  American  standards  they  are 
grateful  for  the  gains  their ’leaders’ have  made*  Xn  addition,  Soviet  citizens 
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believe  that  sacrifices  made  for  a few  years  to  increase  the  total  of  capital 
goods  will  enable  the  society  to  produce  huge  quantities  of  consumer  goods 
in  the  future* 

We  must  not  overlook9  however * the  role  which  Russia's  past  has  played  in 
determining  her  present*  Russia's  nineteenth  century  political * economic 9 
social  9 and  ideological  life  conditioned  her  people  to  accept  modem  total* 
iCarlanism.  Communist  leaders  after  1917  were  able  to  draw  oh  accepted 
patterns  of  behavior  to  support  their  own  absolute  rule*  The  ordinary  Russian 
citizen  had  learned  from  centuries  of  autocracy  that  he  must  obey  his  rulers* 

He  had  learned  from  his  leaders  that  there  is  but  one  "Truth"  and  that  he  must 
believe  in  it*  He  had  learned  that  it  is  Russia's  mission  to  bring  this 
truth  to  the  rest  of  the  world*  And  he  had  learned  that  his  role  in  tho 
process  was  to  devote  his  life  to  the  good  of  the  entire  community  so  that 
Russia' s mission  might  be  achieved*  Habits  and  beliefs  such  as  these  made 
the  construction  of  a totalitarian  regime  in  Russia  relatively  easy* 

Russians  have  known  only  autocratic  political  systems*  Since  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  oriental  Tartars  swept  across  the  Russian  steppes  and 
established  an  autocratic  empire*  Russia  has  been  subjected  to  one  autherl* 
tarian  ruler  after  another*  The  "Tartar  Yoke"  was  thrown  off  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  but  it  was  replaced  by  the  autocracy  of  the  tsars* 
When  finally  the  tsars  were  overthrown  in  1917*  they  were  replaced  by  the 
totalitarian  regime  of  the  Soviet  commissars* 

The  Russian  tradition  of  submission  to  authority  has  roots  thrust  deep  into 
Soviet  soil*  The  roots  grow  deepest  in  the  Russian  conception  of  the  family* 
The  Russian  father  was  an  autocrat  in  his  home*  No  one  could  question  his 
authority*  Family  members  believed,  that  any  decision  the  father  made  was 
made  for  the  good  of  the  family  and  its  members*  A father  must  be  stern  in 
order  to  demonstrate  his  love  for  his  children*  How  else  could  he  assure 
that  his  sons  and  daughters  will  hew  close  to  the  path  of  righteousness? 

If  a father  loves  his  children*  he  must  sea  that  they  grow  up  as  free  from  sin 
as  possible* 

The  ordinary  Russian  respected  his  tsar  as  he  did  his  father*  The  tsar's 
responsibilities  for  the  Russian  nation  resembled  the  father's  responsibilities 
for  his  family*  In  fact*  the  tsar  was  known  to  Russians  as  "the  Little  Father"* 
How  this  concept  determined  the  relationship  between  tsar  and  peasant  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  noted  in  the  journal  of  a German  traveler*  Baron  von 
Haxthausen* 

The  common  Russian  entertains  no  slavish*  but  simply  a child* 
like*  fear  and  veneration  for  the  Csar;  he  loves  him  with 
devoted  tenderness*  He  becomes  a soldier  reluctantly*  but* 
once  a soldier,  he  has  no  feeling  of  vindictiveness  for  the 
coercion  exercised  upon  him*  and  serves  the  Gear  with  utmost 
fidelity*  • • .Whatever  the  Emperor  commands  must  be  done;  the 
Russian  cannot  conceive  the  impossibility  of  its  execution;  1/ 

1/  Baron  von  Haxthausen*  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE*  ITS  PEOPLE*  INSTITUTIONS  AMD 
RESOURCES*  in  Warren  B.  Walsh*  READINGS  IN  RUSSIAN  HISTORY*  (Syracuse 
University  Press*  Syracuse*  N*Y*»  1983)*  II*  3S1* 
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The  authority  given  to  tho  tsar  was  further  buttressed  by  tha  Russian  religion. 
Russian  Christianity  descended  from  tha  traditions  of  tha  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church.  Unlike  Roaan  Catholicism,  which  placed  religious  and  secular  leader* 
ship  im  different  hands  , Eastern  Orthodoxy  did  not  support  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  The  head  of  the  state  was  also  to  be  the  head  of  the 
* Church.  Accordingly,  the  tsar  was  not  only  responsible  for  the  secular 
problems  of  his  people,  but  also  for  their  salvation.  As  heed  of  the  Church, 
his  political  commands  carried  the  weight  of  religious  dogma.  To  oppose 

ths%  trail  to  oppose  the  Church  - to  oppose  the  will  of  Cod,  Himself  . 

* 

Russians  submitted  willingly  to  the  commands  of  the  tsar.  On  the  whole,  they 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  idea  that  several  competing  sets  of  standards  could 
bs  tolerated  in  a society.  Instead  they  embraced  one  "Truth"  * the  truth  of 
orthodox  Christianity.  Russians  never  developed  a tolerance  for  ideas  that 
deviated  from  those  of  their  religious  authorities.  Western  churches  have 
consistently  questioned  their  beliefs  and  practices.  The  Russian  Church, 
however,  never  conceded  that  new  ideas  could  bo  introduced  into  its  dogma. 
Consequently,  Russians  believed  that  there  was  but  one  "truth"  and  that  the 
tsar  and  his  religious  advisers  knew  it. 

Because  they  believed  that  they  alone  possessed  the  true  Christianity, 

Russians  accepted  a mission  te  bring  this  truth  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Russia  had  a great  destiny,  said  the  nineteenth  century  author^  Gogol.  In  a 
passage  in  which  he  compared  Russia  to  a speeding  troika,  or  sleigh  drawn 
by  three  horses,  Gogol  wrote, 

Russia  of  mine,  are  you  not  also  speeding  like  a troika  which 
nothing  can  overtake?  Zs  not  the  road  smoking  beneath  your 
idieels,  and  are  not  the  bridges  thundering  as  you  cross  them, 
everything  left  behind,  while  the  spectators,  struck  with 
portent,  stop  to  wonder  whether  you  be  not  a thunderbolt 
launched  from  heaven?  What  does  that  awe-inspiring  progress 
of  yours  foretell?  What  is  the  unknown  force  which  lies 
within  your  mysterious  steeds? 

Surely  the  winds  themselves  must  abide  in  the  manes,  and 
every  vein  in  their  bodies  must  be  an  ear  stretched  to  catch 
the  celestial  message  which  bids  then,  with  gold  girded 
breasts,  and  hoofs  which  barely  touch  the  earth  as  they 
gallop,  fly  forward  on  a mission  of  God?  2 / 

The  belief  that  Russia  possessed  the  one  true  Christianity  and  that  it  was  her 
mission  to  bring  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world  fostered  the  idea  that  the 
individual  Russian  should  devote  his  life  to  the  good  of  the  group.  To  carry 
out  her  mission,  Russia  heeded  every  citlaen  to  subordinate  his  life  to  the 
task.  The  individual  Russian  had  no  identity  and  no  purpose  outside  the 

o , 

Nicholas  Gogol,  Band  Souls.  i«  Baas  Ida,  ad.,  BASIC  HISTOKT  Qt  MODERN 
RUSSIA,  Van  Xostrand,  PrincaCon,  11. J.,  1957,  1929-130. 
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community  that  formed  his  world.  At  typical  Russian  llvad  on  a peasant 
comma,  or  air,  as  It  was  known  in  Russia.  The  word  air  swans  not  only 
comma  but  also  '’world.1*  to  a wary  groat  extant,  the  air  was  the  Russian 
peasant9 s world.  As  westerners  identify  theaselves  by  their  last  naaas,  the 

H Russian  peasant  identified  felaself  by  his  sir.  Outside  the  air  he  was  lost; 

U away  froa  boas,  the  peasant  had  no  purpose,  no  roots,  no  idea  of  where  he 

belonged.  * 

laparlel  Russia  left  its  mark  on  the  Russian  aind.  The  Soviet  citizen  was 
accustoaed  to  subalttlng  to  authority.  He  had  coae  to  accept  the  idea  that 
there  was  one  orthodox  set  of  beliefs  to  which  he  aust  subscribe.  He  had 
accepted  the  .belief  that  Russia  had  a mission  to  the  world  and  that  he  oust 
be  part  of  that  aission.  He  had  grown  up  in  the  belief  that  the  group  was 
more  important  than  the  individual,  for  the  group  gave  a man  identity  and 
purpose.  The  ordinary  Russian  never  developed  a sense  of  individual  freedom 
in  western  terns.  Freedom  was  not  the  opportunity  to  choose  between  alterna- 
tives; rather  it  was  freedom  from  having  to  choose.  The  Russian  need  not 
bother  about  the  hard  decisions,  in  life.  They  would  be  made  for  hla  by  his 
superiors,  able  to  choose  the  correct  alternative  because  they  alone  knew 
the  "Truth"  which  aust  guide  their  decision. 

The  totalitarian  rulers  in  Moscow  have  aade  good  use  of  the  Russian  habits  of 
aind.  The  Communist  leaders  have  substituted  their  authority,  their  orthodoxy, 
their  sense  of  aission,  their  sense  of  cemmlty  for  the  old  Russian  notions. 
Rather  than  the  authority  of  the  tsar,  the  Russian  submits  to  the  authority 
of  the  eonalssar.  Rather  than  the  orthodoxy  of  Russian  Orthodox  Christianity, 
the  Soviet  cltisen  subscribes  to  the  beliefs  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Rather  than 
the  aission  of  God,  the  individual  Russian  now  devotes  his  life  to  the  world 
revolution  of  Cominlsa.  Rather  than  identifying  theaselves  with  the  mlr. 
Soviet  aen  and  woman  identify  with  their  Party,  their  factory,  or  their 
collective  farm. 

But  the  ingrained  habits  of  the  Russians  are  not  responsible  alone  for  the 
establishment  of  a totalitarian  state  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Western  political 
thought  also  playad  a role.  The  Comunis t prophet,  Karl  Marx,  stated  that 
before  the  ultimate  goal  of  a classless  society  was  reached,  a dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  bourgeois  society.  Marx 
believed  that  western  parliamentary  governments  were  actually  instruaents  of 
bourgeois  oppression.  Just  as  the  bourgeoisie  oppressed  the  working  class 
through  their  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  they  created  the  parlia- 
aentary  state  to  allow  thorn  to  keep  the  proletariat  in  its  place.  To  reverse 
• this  terrible  injustice,  Marx  said  the  proletariat  would  have  to  seise  control 
of  the  machines  and  factories  end  the  political  system  as  well.  A period  of 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  would  follow  during  which  the  workers  would 
convert  or  exterminate  bourgeois  oppressors  and  thereby  pave  the  way  to  the 
establishment  of  a communist  society  in  which  the  state  would  no  longer  be 

V necessary. 

. ..  . . 

Lenin  extended  Marx's  conception  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  to  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Party.  Lenin  said  that  the  entire  working  dees  could 


not  direct  the  development  of  a new  order  because  so  many  workers  and  peasants 
were  filled  with  bourgeois  ideals.  Only  a handful  of  men ’could  have  the 
dedication,  the  knowledge,  and  the  ruthlessness  to.  implement  the  measures 
necessary  for  changing  the  old  order..  According  to. Lenin,  a hard  core  of 
revolutionary  leaders  would  ceize  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  proletar- 
iat and  begin  the  construction  of  a socialist  society.  They  would  begin  by 
confiscating  all  of  the  privately  owned  factories  and  farms  from  their  owners. 
These  would  be  turned  over  to  the  state.  The  former  bourgeois  owners  would 
be  compelled  to  work  for  the  state  or  be  liquidated.  Directing  this  process  . 
would  be  the  worker’s  elite,  the  Communist  Party.  . According  to  communist 
theory,  when  the  process  was  completed  and  all  remnants  of  bourgeois  society 
eliminated,  a new  classless  society  would  be  created  and  there  would  no  . 
longer  be  any  need  for  a state  apparatus  to  oppress  one  class  or  another. 

The  state  could  then,  in  the  words  of  the  Communist  prophets,  "wither  away." 

This  goal  has  definitely  not  been  met  in  Soviet  Russia.  Nor  is  there  much 
evidence  that  the  Russians  have  progressed  toward  the  classless  society.  In 
fact,  the  state  has  grown  more  powerful  rather  than  weaker.  Instead  of 
giving  up  its  position  to  the  people,  the  totalitarian  elite  has  actually 
accumulated  more  and  more  power  in  its  own  hands. 

The  elite  has  used  this  power  to  modernize  the  economy.  The  entire  economic 
system  is  planned  by  a central  committee  which  decides  each  year  what  goods 
to  produce,  how  to  produce*  them,  and  how  to  distribute  them.  The  planning 
committees  take  general  guidelines  from  Party  officials  and  turn  them  into 
concrete  proposals.  During  the  entire  period  since  1917,  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  production  of  capital  goods  - the  factories,  transportation 
systems,  and  tools  essential  to  the  production  of  other  goods.  Additional 
capital  goods  are  absolutely  essential  to  rapid  economic  growth,  for  only  by 
supplying  each  worker  with*  more  tools  can  his  productivity  per  hour  increase. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  standard  of  living  has  been  edging  steadily  upwards. 
Every  student  of  the  Soviet  Union  admits  that  the  typical  citizen  has  more  of 
the  world's  goods  today  than  he  did  in  1914. 

Economic  progress  has  not  been  steady.  After  the  Bolsheviks  made  peace  with 
Germany  during  World  War  I,  they  tried  to  eommunize  the  economy  in  one  fell 
swoop.  But  factory  production  broke  down  and  peasants  began  to  refuse  to 
produce  for  the  cities  since  they  got  nothing  in  return.  Consequently  the  New 
Economic  Policy  was  launched  in  1921  under  which  Russia  returned  partially  to 
a system  of  private  ownership  and  production  for  profit.  Prosperity  returned 
to  the  countryside  because  peasants  worked  hard  on  their  own  plots  of  land, 
and  the  production  in  industry  elso  moved  Ahead.  Then  in  1928  Stalin  launched 
the  first  of  the  Five  Tear  Plans  under  which  the  regime  pressed  farmers  into 
collectives  and  once  again,  brought  industry  firmly  under  state  control. 
Literally  millions  of  wealthy  peasants,  called  Kulaks,  were  killed  for  their 
opposition  to  these  policies.  In  fact  the  Russians  have  never  solved  their 
agricultural  problems.  Fifty  per  cent  of  their  labor  force  still  tills  the 
soil.  In  the  United  States,  leas  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  labor  force 
are  farmers. 
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World  War  II  set  Russia  back  anew.  Much  of  the  war  was  fought  on  Russian  soil. 
Millions  of  her  young  men  and  women  fell  before  the  Nazi  irifles  and  billions 
of  rubles  in  property  were  destroyed.  After  the  war,  Russia  regained  part 
of  this  loss  through  commandeering  material  from  the  lands  she  conquered,  but 
most  of  her  recovery  came  from  her  own  resources.  The  new  Five  Year  Flans 
called  for  ever-increasing  productivity.  Although  the  economy  has  often 
fallen  short  of  the  goals  set  by  the  regime,  the  gains  are  still  impressive. 

Russia  still  continues  to  lag  far  behind  the  West  in  the  standard  of  living 
of  its  citizens.  The  standard  of  living  does  not  go  up  more  quickly  because 
of  the  goals  of  the  regime.  Anxious  to  catch  the  West  and  convinced  that  the 
West  would  destroy  her  if  given  the  chance,  the  Soviet  Union  has  Invested 
very  heavily  in  armaments  and  in  new  factories.  The  arms  bring  her  a measure 
of  security.  The  factories  provide  goods  to  supply  the  armed  forces  and 
additional  capital  goods  to  build  still  more  mills  and  factories.  Although 
the  members  of  the  elite  who  control  this  vast  system  Invite  criticism  of 
details  about  the  way  in  which  it  is  run,  they  will  not  permit  attacks  on  the 
principles  of  their  policies.  In  the  modem  Soviet  Union,  as  in  the  times  of 
the  tsars,  the  people  accept,  they  do  not  Initiate  or  criticize  basic  policies. 

Of  course,  Soviet  citizens  do  vote;  in  fact,  they  are  required  to  cast 
ballots.  But  they  do  not  elect  the  effective  decision  makers.  The  men  fo* 
whom  they  vote,  members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  are  in  reality  only  rubber 
stamps.  The  members  of  the  Politbureau  of  the  Communist  Party  make  the  key 
decisions  which  the  Supreme  Soviet  Inevitably  endorses,  usually  by  a unanimous 
vote.  Unlike  the  United  States,  elections  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  designed 
to  demonstrate  support  for  the  regime  rather  than  to  seek  guidance  from 
citizens  for  future  action.  Today  Soviet  citizens  file  past  the  tomb  of  Lenin, 
praising  him  just  as  they  once  praised  "The  Little  Father  of  All  the  Russlas." 

The  Soviet  social  system  is  now  more  open  to  talent  than  it  ever  was  in  the 
time  of  the  tsars.  Free  public  education  is  provided  for  everyone  with 
competitive  examinations  determining  Which  men  and  women  go  on  to  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  Those  Who  survive  this  rigorous  competition  end  up  with 
the  best  paying  jobs  and  frequently  with  admission  to  the  Communist  Party 
whose  members  make  up  the  elite  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  old  elite  of  rich 
noble  landowners  has  thus  been  replaced  by  a new  one  of  scientists,  engineers, 
generals,  politicians  and  scholars.  But  While  the  old  elite  was  recruited 
in  the  nurseries  of  the  nobles,  the  new  one  comes  from  the  schools.  Still  the 
Russian  people  accept  the  idea  of  an  elite  governing  class  just  as  they  once 
accepted  the  position  of  the  nobility^  < 

Thus  the  contemporary  Soviet  Union  is  a peculiar  blend  of  the  old  authoritarian 
traditions  of  Mother  Russia  and  the  new  philosophy  of  Marxist-Leninism.  Rooted 
in  the  Russian  past,  totalitarianism  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  received  grafts 
from  the  West.  A unique  totalitarian  state  with  these  two  elements  blended 
together  has  emerged.  How  much  it  will  change  in  the  next  few  decades  may  well 
play  a vital  role  in  the  future  of  the1  free  world.  .• 
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UNIT  XV 

ADOLF  HITLER  AND  THE  NAZI  HEIGH 

> ' . 

Stating  tfia  liana 

In  1933  a funny  little  man  -ith  a broom-like  mustache  and  a droop* 
ing  forelock  became  chancellor  of  Germany.  He  and  hia  Has!  cronies 
established  a totalitarian  regime  Which  heaped  indignity,  death, 
and  destruction  on  the  German  people  and  their  European  neighbors 
for  twelve  years  thereafter,  the  ovens  at  Buchenvald,  the  gas 
chambers  at  Auschwitz,  and  the  ruins  of  the  bombed-out  cathedral 
at  Coventry  still  stand  as  testimony  to  the  scourge  of  Adolf 
Hitler  and  his  Nazi  Reich. 

• 

The  twelve  years  that  Hitler  ruled  Germany  and  threatened  the 
survival  of  western  civilization  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most 
barbarous  episodes  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Never  before  had 
any  one  man  used  the  powe.r  of  the  state  to  ruthlessly  to  degrade 
human  life  The  Hitler  era  was  so  ghastly,  that  westerners  wish 
they  coult*  blot  it  out  from  their  memory.  The  whole  period  seems 
to  have  been  a monstrous  mistake,  as  if  for  a brief  moment  the 
humanistic  ideals  of  western  society  were  forgotten  in  favor  of  the 
rantings  of  a demented  little  man. 

• j 

Yet  Hitler's  Nazism  was  the  ugly  and.  deformed  child  of  western 
civilization.  The  Fuehrer  combined  the  samo  genes  that  created 
humane  western  democracies  to  produce  his  monstrous  offspring. 

What  were  these  elements  of  western  civilization,  and  how  did 
Hitler  combine  them?  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
German  people  who  supported  Hitler?  Why  did  they  support  him? 

How  were  the  ideals  of  Nazism  translated  into  practice?  These 
are  the  questions  we  must  answer  to  understand  how  Nazism  was 
born.  They  are  the  lashes  upon  which  this  unit  focuses. 
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READING  LIE 

THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE  AND  THE  NAZIS 

In  1929  a world  wide  depression  struck  all  of  the  industrialized  countries  of 
the  western  world*  Unemployment  rose  to  staggering  heights  and  production 
fell  to  new  lows*  In  its  wake,  the  depression  brought  suffering  upon  millions* 
The  peoples  of  every  western  nation  sought  some  remedy  for  their  distress*  In 
the  United  States  and  England  the  government  was  given  broader  powers  to  deal 
with  economic  problems*  In  France  the  voters  turned  from  one  panacea  .to 
another/ hoping  to  find  a solution*  In  Germany*  the  people  vested  power  in 
Adolf  Hitler*  ..  . . 

But  why  Hitler?  Other  nations  did  not  turn  to  totalitarian  dictators  in  the 
1930*8.  Certainly  part  of  the  answer  can  be  explained  by  Hitler 9 a intrigues 
in  the  government  and  his  use  of  the  storm  troopers  to  terrorise  his  opposition* 
But  part  of  the  explanation  must  also  be  sought  in  the  will  of  the  German 
people  themselves,  for  over  17,000,000  of  them  voted  for  Adolf  Hitler  in  the 
elections  of  1932  and  1933.  Who  supported  Hitler  and  why? 

* * • * 

Reading  LIX  provides  you  with  evidence  to  answer  this  question*  It  begins  with 
a brief  history  of  Germany  from  1919  to  1933*  Next  come  three  party  programs 
written  during  the  1930^8.  These  three  programs  represent  the  appeals  of  three 
parties  to  the  German  people*  They  are  followed  by  case  studies  of  represent* 
stive  Germans*  Although  these  case  studies  are  fiction  in  that  noe  of  the 
people  ever  lived,  they  are  based  upon  facts.  Each  case  represents  what  is 
known  about  various  types  of  people  who  lived  in  Germany  in  the  1930*s.  Tour 
teacher  will  ask  each  of  you  to  read  one  of  the  case  studies*  As  you  study 
the  party  platforms  and  your  case  study,  keep  the  following  questions  in  minds 


1*  How  do  the  three  parties  differ  in  their  programs  for 
Germany?  Which  has  the  more  extreme  program? 

2*  Which  one  of  the  parties  would  the  person  in  your 
case  study  support?  Why  would  he  support  that  party? 

' 3*  What  can  you  learn  about  the  general  conditions  in 
Germany  prior  to  1930  from  these  case  studies? 


THE  WEIMAR  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  RISE  OF  HITLER 

After  centuries  of  autocracy,  the  German  nation  founded  a Republic  in  1919* 
The  republican  constitution  written  at  Weimar  skillfully  combined  elements  of 
the  parliamentary  systems  of  western  Europe  end  the  independent  executive  of 
the  United  States*  With  this  excellent  constitution  the  future  of  the  German 
republic  looked  promising*  But  the  new  democracy  was  doomed  to  failure* 
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In  the  first  place  the  republican  govermaent  signed  the  peace  treaty  at 
Versailles • Since  Germans  believed  that  the  treaty  placed  unjust  burdens  and 
imposed  ruthless  punitive  measures  on  Germany,  the  new  government  won  the 
opposition  of  many  elements  in  German  society  at  the  very  start.  At  the  same 
time  those  who  had  been  responsible  for  losing  the  war,  the  Raiser's  government 
and  military  eaders,  escaped  any  of  the  blame.  Hence t to  many  Germans  the 
glories  of  the  Fatherland  were  associated  with  the  autocratic  government  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  efficient  military  machine  of  the  generals , while  ,the 
lowest  ebb  of  the  nation  was  associated  with  the  Weimar  Republic. 

Secondly,  the  new  government  was  plagued  with  many  groups  which  wished  to  over* 
throw  it  immediately.  German  communists  wished  to  establish  the  same  kind  of 
regime  that  had  been  developed  in  the  Soviet  Union  while  right  wing  groups 
wished  to  re-establish  the  old  monarchy.  These  groups  started  several  minor 
rebellions  against  the  government , among  them  the  first  attempt  of  Adolf 
Hitler's  National  Socialist  German  Worker's  Party  to  overthrow  the  government 
by  force.  With  to  many  enemies,  the  Republic's  futurs  was  vary  uncertain. 

Third,  even  the  friends  of  the  Republic  contributed  to  its  downfall.  Those 
who  supported  the  Republic  did  not  group  themselves  into  two  or  three  parties 
each  appealing  to  a large  group  in  the  German  population.  Rather  they  separated 
into  many  parties,  each  with  its  own  program.  Consequently,  no  one  party  was 
ever  able  to  achieve  a majority  in  the  German  parliament,  the  Reichstag.  With 
to  many  groups  competing  for  political  power,  the  government  was  very  unstable. 
Coalitions  of  parties  had  to  be  formed  in  order  to  carry  on  the  process  of 
governing.  Whenever  a minor  disagreement  arose  between  the  parties  of  the 
coalition,  the  government  would  fall  and  a new  government  with  new  policies 
would  have  to  be  formed. 

Germany  also  had  great  economic  difficulties.  In  1922  rampant  inflation  almost 
ruined  the  German  economy.  At  one  point  it  took  a bushel  basket  of  money  to 
buy  a bushel  of  potatoes.  The  value  of  currency  declined  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  weekly  salary  of  many  Germans  was  worth  only  the  price  of  one  street 
car  ride.  Germany  recovered  from  this  currency  debacle,  but  was  continually 
plagued  with  demands  of  the  World  War  I allies  that  shs  pay  the  reparations 
payments  assessed  in  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  Germany  seemed  well  on  the  road  to  stable  govern* 
ment  and  a prospering  economy  in  the  late  1920's*  Able  men  such  as  Gustav 
Stresemann  were  able  to  weather  Germany's  political  and  economic  storms  and 
the  war  hero,  Paul  von  Hindenberg,  was  able  to  acquire  more  respect  for  the 
new  government  when  he  became  its  president.  During  the  lest  years  of  the 
1920' s the  German  economy  began  to  prosper,  government  erlses  began  to  lessen, 
end  German  life  returned  toward  a mere  normal  routine. 

Then  came  the  blow.  In  1930  e world  wide  depression  shook  ell  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  German  government  was  rocksd  to  its  unstable  founds* 
tlons.  It  was  unable  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Increasing  economic  distress. 
Adolf  Hitler's  Natl  party,  which  had  never  amounted  to  much  during  the  1920' s, 
suddenly  got  a new  lease  on  lifo. 
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Hitler  had  used  his  period  of  relative  obscurity  to  prepare  veil  for  the  time 
When  he  would  be  able  to.  work  hla  way  Into  power*  . He  had  developed  a private 
army  for  the  Nat  ional  Socialist  Party  by  recruiting  hoodlums  Into  an  organise* 
tlon  known  as  thu  Storm  Troopers*  All  over  Germany  fee  had  established  local 
party  organisations  which  could  spread  Nasi  propaganda  and  recruit  members* 

He  had  developed  a "cabinet1',  within  Idle  party^  organisation  so  that  when  the 
chance -came  to  take  power  he  would  have  sin  prepared  to  carry  but  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  government*  . 

Hitler's  opportunity  came  in  1932*  His  Has!  party  won  the  most  seats.  In  the 
. Reichstag  in  an  election  that  year*  The  German  leaders  had  to  deal  with  him 
if  they  were  to  form  an  effective  government*  For  a while  they  tried  to  work 
around  him  by  forming  a coalition  of  all  the  other  parties*  When  this  failed  * 
v President  Hlndenterg  called  for  a new  election*  The  Nazis  lost  seats  in  the 
i elect  ion,  but  .they  still  remained  the  most  powerful  party  in  the  Reichstag* 
Hihdenberg  was  then  persuaded  to  call  upon  Hitler  to  be  Chancellor,  thinking 
that  the  other  political  leaders  could  control  him*  This  assumption  proved 
to  he  vrongp  for  Hitler  ceiled  for.  new  elections  in  March,  .1933*  Using  the 
power  of  the  government  he  terrorised  hie  opposition,  burning  newspapers  end 
wrecking  radio  stations*  As  e final  stroke  he  burned  the  Reichstag  building 
end  blamed  the  conflagration  on  the  Communists*  In  the  election  the  Hasis 
received  a majority  of  the  state  in  the  Reichstag*  Immediately  the  Hcsie 
gave  dictatorial  power  to  fchelrFuehrer  and  the  march  toward  e totalitarian 
regime  was  begun. 

■<»i-  ' V.-.  -«  . ..  ’ ' 
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MR  A 

Vi  eoamitted  to  the  overthrow  of  thi  ptsitntly  txlttlttgi  oppress  ive » 
bourgeois  republic  end  til  of  tti  lipfrliiittlo»  cipltillitic  tcooonlc  and 
social  * ins  tl  tut  loot*  the  party  favora: 

1.  The  abolition  of  private  property  and  the  development  of 

the  comon  productive  machineryf orthe  coomb  good  of  the  popple* 

2.  The  establishment  of  land  reform  programs  which  will  . 
nationalise  the  usage  of  land  for  the  common  good  of  all  the 
people*  The  state  will  own,  run,  and  maintain  the  productive 

t forces  of  agriculture*  ~ 

3.  The  ownership  by  the  people  through  its  agency,  the  state, 
of  ell  the  Industrial  productive  forces  of  the  nation  in  order, 
that  they  might  benefit  all  the  people  rather  than  the  capitalists* 

4*  Organisation  of  the  government  under  worker 9 a councils  to 
replace  the  oppressive  bourgeois  regime* 

5*  A foreign  policy  devoted  toward  bringing  About  more 
hermonious  relations  between  Germany  and  bar  natural  ally 
against  capitalism,  lussia* 

To  the  German  peoples  The  cause  of  your  misery  is  the  oppressive  domina- 
tion of  international  capitalism,  which  seeks  to  exploit  the  labor  of  the 
worker,  especially  the  German  worker,  in  order  that  the  capitalists  nipt 
enrich  themselves*  Germans,  unite  to  rid  yourselves  of  this  terrible  burden* 
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PART?  B 

Tbit  party  wishes  to  establish  In  Germany  a democratic  republic  and  to  allow 
Germany  to  take  Its  place  among  the  free  governments  of  Europe. 

1.  The  Party  declares  that  It  Is  committed  to  supporting  the 
present  :German  Republic » In  order  that  the  principles,  of  freedom 
and  democracy  wlll  ccntlnue  In  the  councils  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  that  justice  vill  llve  In  the  hearts  of  our  German  countrymen 

2.  The  Party  states  that  It  will  honor  all  of  Germany* s obligations * 

• political  and  financial*  In  order  that  Germany7 8 9 s honor  and  respect 

will  not  be  decreased  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

3.  The  Party  sets  as  one  of  Its  major  goals  the  establishment  of 
a more  equitable  arrangement  of  paying  reparations  In  order  that 
future  payments  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  Germany  economy  as  a 
whole.  But  the  Party  accepts  Germany9 s responsibility  for. paying 
the  reparations. 

. V 

* 4.  To  stimulate  employment*  the  Party  will  seek  to  create  more 
jobs  by  undertaking  an  extensive  program  of  public  works. 

5.  To  aid  the  personal  burden  of  German  workers  who  are  not 
employed**  the  Party  will  establish  an  unemployment  Insurance 
program  which  will  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  the  un- 

• employed  for  a six  month  period* 

6.  To  aid  farmers*  the  Party  will  grant  . subsidies  to  holders  of 
small  farms  In  order  that  they  will  not  curtail  production  In  a 
period  of  falling  prices. 

7.  To  ease  the  tax  burdens  of  all  Germans*  the  Party  will  attempt 
to  take  significant  economic  measures  so  that  government  spending 
will  not  be  wasteful  In  Its  operation.  One  such  cut  In  expenditure 

might  well  be  In  military  appropriations. 

* * 

8.  The  Party  believes  In  the  right  of  those  who  disagree  with  It 

to  speak  and  write  oh  those  Issues  without  Interference. 
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PARTY  C 

This  program  la  declared  to  be  Inalterable.  The  leaders  have  no  Intention, 
once  the  alms  announced  In  It  have  been  achieved,  of  setting  up  fresh  ones, 
merely  In  order  to  Increase  the  discontent  of  the  messes  artificially,  end 
so  ensure  the  continued  existence  of  the  Party. 

1.  We  demand  the  union  of  all  Germans,  Including  those  In  Austria, 
to  form  a Great  Germany. 

# 

2.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

3.  We  demand  that  the  State  shall  make  as  Its  first  duty,  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Industry  and  livelihood  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  If 
it  Is  not  possible  to  nourish  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  non- 
citizens of  the  State,  that  Is  those  without  German  blood  (Jews)  must 
be  excluded  from  this  protection  of  the  State.  They  will  not  be  allowed 
to  pursue  certain  occupations,  nor  to  live  from  the  honest  Industry 

of  the  German  people. 

4.  We  demand  therefore s the  abolition  of  all  Incomes  not  earned 
by  work,  namely  Income  from  Interest  and  dividends. 

5.  We  demand  the  confiscation  of  all  profits  made  by  war-profiteers. 

6.  We  demand  a fundamental  reorganisation  and  reorientation  of  the 
'government  which  hitherto  has  remained  subservient  to  the  demands  of 
Germany's  enemies. 

. 

7.  We  demand  the  formation  of  a large  national  army,  provided  for 
by  universal  military  conscription. 

. 

8.  We  demand  the  maintenance  of  production  levels  by  state  decree. 

9.  We  demand  the  stabilisation  of  the  currency  by  state  decree. 

10.  The  state  shall  see  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  health  In 
the  nation  by  protecting  mothers  and  Infants,  prohibiting  child  labor. 
Increasing  bodily  efficiency  by  obligatory  gymnastics  and  sports. 

11.  That  all  the  foregoing  requirements  may  be  realised,  we  demand  the 
creation  of  a strong  central  power,  especially  a strong  executive 
power,  based  upon  the  Party's  leadership  principle. 

We  believe  that  our  nation  can  only  achieve  permanent  health  from  within  on 
the  principle!  The  common  interest  before  self. 
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CASK  #1 

Hermann  Strutt  it  a lieutenant:  in  the  German  Army.  He  had  been  a lieutenant 
in  World  War  I and  had  fought  on  the  Wee  tern  Front.  He  cdme  from  a long  line 
of  military  officers,  he  had  gone  to  the  German  Military  Academy,  and  he  was 
proud  of  the  German  military  heritage.  He  was  proud  from  hit  personal  point 
of  view,  since  family  had  been  part  of  that  tradition,  and  from  a general  point 
of  view,  in  that  Germany  had  always  boasted  a fine  army  which  had  accomplished 
many  things  for  Germany's  well-being.  The  reason  Hermann  hasn't  been  promoted 
in  over  ten  years  is  because  the  German  Army  was  made  quite  small  by  the  tersui 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  since  there  were  fewer  promotions.  Xn  the 
olden  days,  Hermann  probably  would  have  been  at  least  a captain  by  now,  be- 
cause he  was  a good  and  resourceful  officer,  and  in  all  likelihood  he  probably 
would  have  been  a major.  He  was  resentful,  too,  of  the  fact  that  Germany,  under 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  was  forced  to  give  up  her  military  tradition.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  had  dono  irreparable  harm  to  Germany's  honor,  and  to  his  honor 
**  * soldier.  He  felt  that  the  present  government  should  not  have  signed  the 
treaty,  and  that  the  German  Army  should  have  been  allowed  to  resist  the 
treaty.  Xf  only  the  government  had  given  the  army  the  go-ahead  to  do  so, 
Germany,  and  he  would  not  be  in  the  position  they  now  found  themselves. 

CASE  #2 

Otto  Hauptmann  works  in  an  automobile  factory  in  Berlin.  His  trade  union  has 
been  very  active  in  working  toward  and  achieving  better  working  conditions  and 
higher  wages.  The  union  hasn't  been  as  successful  as  Otto  would  like  because 
of  the  terrible  conditions  of  Inflation  after  the  war.  Otto  believes  that 
the  union  will  continue  to  fight  for  his  rights  and  that  with  continued  peace 
will  come  prosperity.  People  will  then  be  buying  more  cars  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  will  allow  for  an  export  trade  since  everybody 
knows  that  German  cars  are  superior.  Otto  rather  enjoys  his  position  in  the 
union.  He  is  a group  leader  elected  by  his  fellow  workers.  The  group  leaders 
meet  often  and  discuss  the  various  problems.  Sometimes  they  meet  with  factory 
officials.  Otto  doesn't  think  this  has  accomplished  a great  deal  for  the 
workers  but  he  likes  to  be  consulted  and  to  feel  he  has  some  say  in  the  factory. 
Some  of  the  members  in  the  trade  union  have  some  rather  strange  ideas  about 
the  trade  unions  taking  over  the  government;  this  bothers  Otto;  he  thinks  that 
the  government  has  enough  to  worry  about  with  all  the  agitators  around.  Xf 
the  government  didn't  have  to  be  so  concerned  with  its  position  it  could  do 
more  for  the  workers. 

CASE  #3 

Eric  von  Ronhelm  was  the  chief  executive  of  the  German  firm  which  made  brakes, 
pistons,  and  other  parts  for  German  automobiles.  He  was  extremely  concerned 
over  the  present  economic  situation  in  Germany.  Less  production  meant  less 
profit  for  his  company.  Of  coups*,  he  felt,  if  Germany  had  not  been  treated 
Jw  w*y  #h*  h£d  *t  Versailles,  and if  she  were  allowed  to  produce  goods  for 
her  own  consumption  without  the  burdensome  Cox  that  was  imposed  by  the  present 
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government  in  order  to  pay  off  the  reparations  the  Allies  had  demanded , then 
perhaps  things  would  be  a bit  better*  As  it  was , Germany  still  had  to  pay 
the  reparations  aiid  could  not  because  Germany  was  in  a depression.  One  of 
the  reasons  Germany  was  in  a depress!*"  , Eric  believed,  was  because  Germans 
had  been  so  heavily  taxed  to  pay  for  reparations  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  buy  German  goods,  and  hence  there  was  less  demand  in  Germany  for 
German  goods.  Since  the  other  countries' were  in  depressions,  too,  there  now 
was  ho  foreign  market  for  German  goods.  And  even  if  Germany  were  to  come  out 
of  the  depression,  Eric  felt,  it  Would  do  little  good,  since  the  Increased 
income  would  only  go  to  paying  off  these  reparations.  Eric  was  worried  about 
another  menace,  too,  namely  the  large  number  of  Communists  in  Germany  who 
wished  to  set  up  the  same  kind  of  government  in  Germany  that  Russia  had.  Of 
course  if  this  were  to  happen,  he  and  his  kind  would  receive  no  mercy  from  the 
ungrateful  workers  who  were  employed  in  his  factories.  Then  again,  this  would 
mean  becoming  subservient  to  Germany's  old  enemy,  Russia. 

CASE  #4 

Frau  Anna  Seif,  an  elderly  grandmother  dotes  on  her  twelve  grandchildren.  She 
would  have  had  many  more,  she  feels,  .if  her  two  eldest  boys  had  not  been  killed 
in  the  last  war.  Although  of  course  her  oldest  daughter  is  a nun  and  two  mere 
of  her  ten  children  died  in  infancy.  A devout  Catholic  and  p^oud  of  her 
Bavarian  heritage,  Anna  is  concerned  about  the  "young  whipper  sisappsrs,f  who 
parade  about  the  streets  with  guns  and  talk  "war  talk."  Anna  thinks  that  the 
Church  should  have  snore  influence  over  the  people  today.  Germany  is  going 
through  bad  times  and  sometimes  Anna  has  trouble  getting  enough  money  to  feed 
her  retired  husband  and  herself,  let  alone  a visiting  grandchild.  She 
remembers  when  dairy  products  to  make  the  old  Bavarian  dishes  were  plentiful, 
but  no  more.  The  last  war,  heathens  and  lsuoral  men  in  government  helped  to 
bring  this  sorry  state  about.  The  emphasis  on  industrialisation  and  "new- 
fangled things"  bothers  her. 

CASE  #5 

Wilhelm  Schults  is  a peasant  who  works  with  his  father  on  their  farm  in  East 
Prussia.  His  uncle,  who  lives  just  a few  miles  away  now,  lived  in  the  area 
of  East  Prussia  that  was  made  into  Poland  {Polish  Corridor)  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  Wilhelm  gets  reports  about  how  the  Poles  mistreat  the  Germans  from 
his  unde.  Wilhelm's  grandfather  lives  in  Berlin,  not  too  far  away,  but  yet 
his  family  never  goes  to  see  him  because  it  Mans  they  have  to  cross  part  of 
Poland  to  get  there  and  the  travel  restrictions  make  it  difficult  to  go. 
Wilhelm,  whose  schooling  had  taught  him  great  love  for  the  German  heroes  like  . 
Siegfried,  was  very  dismayed  when  he  learned  that  the  government  had  signed 
the  peace  treaty  which  had  put  many  Germans,  like  his  uncle,  under  the  rule 
of  the  Poles.  Then  again,  he  saw  people  who  went  against  the  basic  Prussian 
values  he  had  been  taught  In  school,  rise  to  respected  positions  in  government. 
He  saw  in  them  a distinct  and  distasteful  lack  of  moral  discipline— they  were 
often  drunk  and  caroused  a great  deal.  This  was  not  the  way  Prussians  should 
behave,  he  thought.  Of  course,  he  and  his  father  were  finding  that  times  were 
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hard.  Berlin  had  once  been  the  sreat  market  fpjr  the  produce  of  his  father's 
farm,  but  now  it  mu  impossible  to  ship  goods  to  her 1 in,  because  they  had  to 
cross  the  Polish  Corridor.  Of  course  the  depression  did  not  m ke  things  any 
easier*  And  then  the  Communists,  who  were  not  too  far  away  in  Russia,  had  been 
a constant  threat  to  Wilhelm  and  his  father  because  they  advocated  the  end  of 
private  property.  Wilhelm  and  his  father  were  proud  of  the  land  they  worked, 
they  were  proud  to  call  it  their  own  land— it  seamed  to  give  them  an  added 
dignity.  And  the  Communists  wanted  to  take  that  away  from  them— the  last 
thing  in  the  world  which  seamed  to  offer  any  kind'  Of  reward.  * And  they  were  just 
across  the  border! 

CASE  #6 

Wolfgang  von  Kohler  is  a prominent  attorney  who  attended  the  University  of 
Bonn,  majored  in  the  liberal  arts  and  has  a strong  sense  of  the  value  of 
German  cultural,  literary,  and  historical  traditions.  He  believes  that  the 
great  gifts  of  the  German  people  to  western  civilisation  have  been  ignored. 

He  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  newly  created  German  democratic  republic 
lead  the  way  to  a democratic  Europe.  In  the  Republic,  he  believes,  should  be 
united  all  the  German  democratic  traditions.  What  upsets  him  are  the  rather 
unfortunate  methods  often  used  by  the  Weimar  Republic  in  repressing  the  parties 
extreme  left  mere*  cruelly  then  those  of  the  extreme  right#  However f 
Wolfgang's  sense  of  justice  is  more  outraged  by  the  deprecatory  attitude 
accorded  to  the  German  Republic  by  the  allies,  particularly  by  the  French. 

He,  and  other  like  him  who  believe  in  Germany  and  human  dignity,  would  show 

the  other  countries  that  the  German  example  once  again  would  lead  that  of  her 
contemporaries. 

CASE  #7 

« 

Henirich  Munchen  was  the  owner  of  a small  grocery  store  in  Munich.  For  years 
his  father,  and  then  he,  had  run  this  little  store,  and  for  years  it  made  just 
enough  extra  money  that  his  father  could  put  a little  money  away  for  him  to 
go  to  the  university.  Since  he  chose  not  to  go  to  the  university,  the  money 
stayed  in  the  bank.  But  he  saw  a use  for  it.  He  had  two  boys,  both  very 
brilliant.  One  wanted  to  be  a doctor,  and  the  other  wanted  to  be  an  engineer. 
The  money  would  be  put  to  good  use— it  would  pay  for  their  education.  That 
is,  the  money  his  father  had  saved,  and  the  money  he  had  saved  by  making 
sacrifices.  The  store  was  a nice  little  business  for  the  family.  But  in  1927, 
inflation  had  hit  Germany  because  the  German  government  had  kept  printing  more 
and  more  money  to  pay  off  the  reparations.  Since  the  money  was.  not  backed  up 
by  anything  economically  solid,  it  had  become  worth  less  and  less.  Two  weeks 
before  his  oldest  son,  Friederick,  was  to  go  to  the  university,  the  bank  had 
called  him  and  told  him  that  his,  savings  were  now  worth  about  enough  to  buy 
three  postage  stamps.  The  bank  asked  him  if  he  wanted  the  stamps,  or  should 
they  just  discontinue  his  account.  This  was  quite  a blow  to  the  old  man  but 
it  was  even  more  of  a blow  to  his  sons.  Who  had  been  counting  on  going  to 
college.  Though  Heinrich  was  philosophical  about  such  things,  his  sons  asked 
him  what  kind  of  faith  could  one  put  in  a system  Which  ruined  a man.  What  good 
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vat  hard  work  and  taving  if  the  result  of  such  efforts  was  completely  wiped 
out  by  external  unseen  forces  over  which  one.  had  no  control?  And  now,  in 
1930,  there  seemed  to  be  little  that  could  be  done  to  regain  the  losses, 
since  people  were  not  making  a lot  of  money,  and  therefore  could  not  buy  as 
many  groceries  as  they  had  before*  Again  this  wap  due  to  no  fault  of  Heinrich, 
and  his  sons  could  not  understand  why  they  should  place  their  faith  in  the 
old  system  which  had  brought  these  tragedies  upon  their  father  and  them* 
Moreover,  the  competition  from  the  big  departmsnt  stores  and  chain  stores 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  Heinrich  to  compete  for  customers* 


READING  LX 

e 

NAZISM  IN  THEORY 

The  Communist  regime  in  the  Soviet  Union  draws  its  Ideology  from  the  Vest* 

Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels  were  both  Germans  schooled  in  the  philosophical 
thought  of  nineteenth  century  Europe*  Their  basic  assumptions  came  from  the 
scientific  thought  and  the  romantic  ideas  of  the  previous  two  centuries*  They 
were  also  influenced  by  the  impact  of  the  industrial  revolution  on  the  lives 
of  workers  and  by  a belief  in  bringing  about  change  by  armed  revolt  Which 
came  from  the  French  Revolution*  . Modern  communism  is  a western  Ideology  just 
as  modern  democracy  has  its  roots  stsnk  firmly  into  western  soil* 

But  ikt  of  Nasisai?  Hitler9  S Ideology  seems  to  deny  the  major  values  and 
Ideals  of  western  civilisation  Which  we  have  been  studying  in  this  course*  He 
was  certainly  not  the  direct  heir  of  the  humanism  of  the  Greeks*  He  violated 
many  of  the  legal  principles  of  the  Roman  Empire*  The  teachings  of  Christian- 
ity, the  emphasis  on  individualism  which  sprang  from  the  Renaissance,  the  urge 
toward  world  peace— all  these  western  ideas  and  many  others  wsre  foreign  to 
his  thought* 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  West  has  presented  many  faces  to  the  world* 
We  tend  to  identify  the  West  with  the  ideals  and  institutions  that  America 
holds  dear*  Many  Americans  deny  that  , communism  has  roots  in  the  West*  Yet 
it  has*  Its  roots  in  some  places  touch  the.  same . sources  as  the  roots  of  demo- 
cracy; in  others,  they  grow  from  quite  different  origins  within  western 
traditions* 

Reading  LX  concentrates  on  the  matter  of  the  origins  of  Nasi  ideology*  The 
selections  that  follow  contain  some  of  the  major  ideas,  that  guided  Hitler's 
Third  Reich*  As  you  read,  consider  the  following  questions* 
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1*  What  are  til  tier's  ideas  about  the  nation  and  nationalism? 
Are  these  ideas  similar  to  or  different  from  the  ideas  of 
earlier  German  nationalists? 

2.  What  are  the  basic  elements  of  Nasi  political  theory  ae 
explained  by  Hitler  and  Huber?  Is  there  any  relationship 
between  their  ideas  and  the  ideas  of  earlier  political 
..  philosophers,  such  as  Rousseau,  Locke,  or  Bossuet? 

3*  What  are  the  basic  assumptions  that  Hitler  makes  about 
race?  How  would  a nation's  social  structure  be  organised 
according  to  these  principles? 

4*  What  are  Hitler’s  ideas  on  foreign  policy?  How  do  they 
relate  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  Germany  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty? 


HITLER  ON  RACE  AND  NATIONALITY  * 

Adolf  Hitler  did  not  invent  racism*  The  racial  ideas  expressed 

- to  the  following  paragraphs  were  derived  from  the  works  of  two 
nineteenth  century  philosophers.,  Gobineau  and  Houston  Stuart 
Chamberlain.  These  two  sen  wrote  long  books  elaborating  the 
theory  that  the  progress  of  history  depended  upon  the  superior  ' 
races  of  mankind,  and  that  the  most  superior  race  was  the  Aryan 
race,  or  that  race  that  lived  in  northern  Europe* 

* From  Adolf  Hitler,  HEIN  KAMPF,  Ralph  Mannheim,  trans*  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Go*,  1943)  383-84  , 394,  842  passim* 

In  these  selections.  Hitler  explains  his  theory  of  the  folklsh  state*  He 
states  that  the  highest  concern  of  the  state  is  the  preservation  of  those 
racial  elements  that  made  it  great* 

- * ' • * * . • 

HITLER  ON  THE  ROLE  CF  THE  FARIT  ** 

Sr  ' # 

7 

Hitler  was  the  leader  of  the  National  Socialist  German  Worker's 
Party  which  was  the  only  party  allowed  to  exist  after  he  achieved 
power.  In  the  following  passage  he  explains  the  role  it  is  to 
play  in  creating  the  folkish  state* 

**  From  Adolf  Hitler,  MY  NEW  ORDER,  Raoul  do  Roussy  de  Sales,  ed*  (New  York: 

'**'  '■  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1941)  290-293  passim* 

In  this  selection  Hitler  argues  that  the  leadership  of  Germany  should  be  given 
over  to  the  Nasi*  for  they  are  the  most  racially  pure,  the  most  courageous,  and 
the  most  nationalistic* 
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ALFRED  ROSENBERG  ON  RACE  AND  NATIONALITY  * 

• * . » # i 

Though  Hitler  proclaimed  the  Nasi  racist  views  to  the  German 
people  in  hit  speeches  and  books , the  major  source  of  the 
ideas  regarding  race  and.  nationality  was  the  pen  of  Alfred 
Rosenberg,  a Nasi  writer* 

* From  Raymond  E.  Murphy  at  al.,  READINGS  ON  FASCISM  AMD  NATIONAL  SOCIALISM, 
(Denver:  University  of  Colorado  Frees)  72* 

Rosenberg  argues  that  nationality  is  dependent  upon  the  strong  race  predominating 
hence  the  racial  strains  in  Germany  must  remain  pure. 


ERNST  HUBER  ON  THE  FUEHRER  PRINCIPLE  ** 

a 

The  leading  political  scientist  of  the  Nasi  Reich  was  Ernst 
Rudolph  Huber  who,  in  the  following  selection,  explains  the 
basic  leadership  principles  of  the  Nasi  ideology, 

**  From  Raymond  E,  Murphy,  Of>«  clt,,  74-75. 

Huber  argues  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  embodied  in  one  man,  the  Fuehrer,, 
and  therefore,  Germans  must  give  unquestioning  obedience  to  him, 

hading  in 

NAZIM  IN  PRACTICE 


Hitler's  opportunity  to  put  hie  theories  into  practice  cane  in  1933.  By  a 
combination  of  intrigue,  terror  and  popular  support,  the  head  of  the  Nasi 
Party  became  the  head  of  the  German  nation.  Hitler  and  hie  Nasi  cohorts 
immediately  created  a totalitarian  state  and  started  the  programs  that  trans- 
lated ideals  into  reality. 

The  initial  efforts  of  the  Nesis  did  much  to  create  order  out  of  the  chaos 
into  which  Germany  had  fallen,  Htan  Hitler  achieved  power  6,000,000  Germane 
were  unemployed,  Vifhln  a year  almost  everyone  was  back  at  work*  The  old 
unstable  government  was  replaced  with  a very  efficient,  highly  organised 
machine  that  was  capable  of  making  decisions  quickly.  Hitler's  reassertlon 
of  Germany's  power  in  international  relations  gave  rise  to  great  national  pride. 

But  the  German  people  had  to  buy  the  new  stability,  prosperity  end  pride  et  e 
tremendous  prlco.  They  had  to  accept  the  translation  into  practice  of  the 
Heal  ideology,  Reading  LH  contains  documents  that  provide  a partial  chronicle 
of  what  Nasi  rule  meant  in  Germany  and  Europe*  As  you  road,  consider  the 
following  questions: 

..  . ^ 

1,  Now  did  Hitlsr  establish  the  Nasi  stataf  Sfcat  la  the 
relationship  between  the  Nasi  state  and  Nasi  political 
theory? 

• I 

2*  Hbat  did  Hitler  do  about  race?  Are  these  practices  the 
logical  consequence  of  *he  theories  on  rsco? 

o 

A 

3,  How  did  Hitlsr  treat  tha  nations  of  Europe?  Doss  this 
treatment  follow  logically  from  Nasi  ideology? 


r 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  NAZI  REICH  * 

"Decree  of  the  Reich9  s President  for  the  Protection  of  the  People  end  State" 
(February  28,  1938) 

In  virtue  of  paragraph  2,  Article. 48,  of  the  German  Constitution,  the  following 
is  decreed  as  a defensive  Measure  against  Comnist  acts  of  violence,  endanger- 
ing the  state: 

Art*,I*  Sections  114,  115,  117,  118,  123,  124,  and  153  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Jenum  Rfich  are  suspended  until  further  notice*  Thus,  restrictions  on 
personal  liberty,  on  the  right  of  free  expression  of  opinion,  including  freedom 
of  the  press,  on  the  right  of  assenbly  and  the  right  of  association,  and 

* From  Raymond  P*  Stearns,  PAGEANT  OF  EUROPE  (New  York:  Harceurt,  Brace, 

1947)  812-813* 

Tills  selection  gives  the  t«xt  of,  several  acts  denying  basic  freedoms,  creating 
the  one-party  state*  and  the  elevation  of > the  national  socialist  German  worker 9 s 
party  to  the  position  of  shier  of  the  ketch* 


RACE  THEORY  ID  PRACTICE  ** 

e*  From  Raymond  P.  Steams*  on.  clt*-«  815-818*  973,  974* 

These  famous  decrees  (Nuremberg  laws)  virtually  outlaw  the  Jewish  people* 
They  forbid  marriages  with; Jews,  the'  right  of  Jews  to  protection  of  the  Nasi 
Reich,  and  the  right  to  cltlsenshlp  in  Germany. 

TOE  PINAL  SGUUnOII  *** 


***  From  Leon  Poliakov,  HARVEST  OP  BASE  (Syracuse,  New  York:  Syracuse  University 
Press,  1954)  194-96. 

This  reading  graphically  describes  the  execution  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  a 
gas  chamber* 
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THE  NAZIS  AMD  THE  WAR  * 

The  following  selection  is  taken  from  the  indictment  of  the 
Allied  War  Crimes  Commission  that  tried  the  Nasi  leaders 
after  the  Second  World  War.  The  indictment  specifies  what 
the  Nazis  did  when  they  moved  into  a conquered  nation. 

PLUNDER  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

The  Defendants  ruthlessly  exploited  the  people  and  the  material  resources  of 
the  countries  they  occupied,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Nazi  war  machine,  to 
depopulate  and  impoverish  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  enrich  themselves  and  their 
adherents,  and  to  promote  German  economic  supremacy  over  Europe. 

The  Defendants  engaged  in  the  following  acts  and  practices,  among  others. 

1.  They  degraded  the  standard  of  life  of  the  people  of  occupied  countries 
and  caused  starvation,  by  stripping  occupied  countries  of  foodstuffs  for 
removal  to  Germany. 

2.  They  seized  raw  materials  and  industrial  machinery  in  all  of  the  occupied 
countries,  removed  them  to  Germany  and  used  them  in  the  interest  of  the  German 
war  effort  and  the  German  economy.  ... 

5.  They  established  comprehensive  controls  over  the  economies  of  all  of  the 
occupied  countries  and  directed  thair  resources,  their  production  and  their 
labor  in  the  interests  of  the  German*  war  economy,  depriving  the  local  popula* 
tions  of  the  products  of  essential  industries.  ... 

* From  U.S.  Department  of  State,  TRIAL  OF  WAR  CRIMINALS,  (Washington,  1945). 
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8.  In  further  development  of  their  plan  of  criminal  exploitation,  they 
destroyed  industrial  cities,  cultural  monuments,  scientific  institutions, 
and  property  of  all  types,  in  the  occupied  territories  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  competition  with  Germany.  ... 

The  Germans  approached  monuments  of  culture,  dear  tc  the  Soviet  people,  with 
special  hatred.  They  broke  up  the ‘‘..estate  of  the  poet  Pushkin  in  Mikhailovskoye, 
desecrating  his  grave,  and  destroying  the.  neighboring  villages  and  the 
Svyatogor  monastery. 

They  destroyed  the  estate  and  museum  of  Leo  Tolstoy,  "Yasnaya  Polyana"  and 
desecrated  the  grave  of  the  great  writer.  They  destroyed  in  Klin  the  Museum 
of  Tschaikevsky  and  in  Penaty,  the  museum  of  the  painter  Repin  and  many  others'. 

The  Steal  conspirators  destroyed  1,670  Greek  Orthodox  Churches,  237  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  67  Chapels,  532  Synagogues,  etc.  ... 

The  overall  value  of  the  material  loss  which  the  U.S.S.R.  has  borne,  is 
computed  to  be  679, 000, 000, 000  rubles,  in  state  prices  of  1941. 

Following  the  German  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  on  15  March  1939  the 
defendants  seized  and  stole  large  stricks  of  raw  materials,  copper,  tin,  iron, 
cotton,  and  food;  caused  to  be  taken  to  Germany  large  amounts  of  railway  rolling 
stock,  and  many  engines,  carriages,  steam  vessels  and  trolley  buses;  plundered 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  art  museums  of  books,  pictures,  objects  of  art, 
scientific  apparatus  and  furniture;  stole  all  gold  reserves  and  foreign  ex- 
change of  Czechoslovakia,  including  23,000  kilograms  of  gold  of  a nominal 
value  of  L5, 265, 000;  fraudulently  acquired  control  ant?  thereafter  looted  the 
Czech  banks  and  many  Czech  Industrial  enterprises;  and  otherwise  stole,  looted 
and  misappropriated  Czechoslovak  public  and  private  property.  The  total  sum 
of  defendants'  economic  spoliation  of  Czechoslovakia  from  1938  to  1945  is 
estimated  at  200,000,000,000  Czechoslovak  crowns.  • • • 

GERMANIZATION  OF  OCCUPIED  TERRITORIES 

In  certain  occupied  territories  purportedly  annexed  to  Germany  the  defendants 
methodically  and  pursuant  to  plan  endeavored  to  assimilate  those  territories 
politically,  culturally,  socially  and  economically  into  the  German  Reich.  The 
defendants  endeavored  to  obi  iterate  the  former  national  character  of  these 
territories.  In  pursuance;  of  these  plans  and  endeavors,  the  defendants 
forcibly  deported  inhabitants  who  were  predominantly  non-German  and  introduced 
thousands  of  German  colonists.  ... 

In  the  Department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  the 
methods  of  Germanlzatibn  were  those  of  annexation  followed  by  conscription. 

1.  From  the  month  of  August,  1940*  official  < who  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Reich  were- expelled.  On  September  21st  expulsions  and 
deportation  of  populations  began  and  on  November  22nd,  1940,  more  than  70,000 
Lorrainers  or  Alsaclans  were  driven  into  the  South  zone  of  France.  From 
July  31,  1941,  onwards,  more  then  100,000  pereone  were  deported  into  the 
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Eastern  regions  of  the  Reich  or  to  Poland*  All  the  property  of  the  deportees 
or  expelled  persons  was  confiscated*  At  the  same  time,  80,000  Germans  coming 
from  the  Saar  or  from  Westphalia  were  installed  in  Lorraine  and  2,000  farms 
belonging  to  French  people  were  transferred  to  Germans* 

2*  From  2nd  January,  1942,  all  the  young  people  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  aged  from  10  to  18  years,  were  incorporated 
in  the  Hitler  Youth*  The  same  thing  was  done  in  the  Moselle  from  4th.  August, 
1942*  From  1940  all  the  French  schools  were  closed,  their  staffs  expelled, 
and  the  German  school  system  was  introduced  in  the  three  departments* 

3*  On  the  28th  September,  1940,  an  order  applicable  to  the  Department  of  the 
Moselle  ordained  the  Germanization  of  all  the  surnames  and  Christian  names 
which  were  French  in  form*  The  same  thing  was  done  from  the  15th  January, 
1943,  in  the  Departments  of  the  Jpper  Rhine  and  the  Lower  Rhine* 

4*  Two  orders  frcm  the  23rd  to  24th  August,  1942,  imposed  by  force  German 
nationality  on  French  citizens*  • • • 


READING  LXII 

FASCISM:  DENIAL  OR  FULFILIMENT  OF  WESTERN  TRADITIONS? 

The  horrifying  specter  of  Hitler's  Reich  threatened  the  very  heart  of  western 
civilization*  The  relentless  march  of  the  Fuehrer's  armies  menaced  the 
security  of  the  liberal  democracies*  In  addition,  the  attraction  of  Europeans 
to  totalitarian  ideas  nearly  undermined  the  value  system  on  which  democracy 
was  based*  Every  western  country— indeed , nearly  every  country  in  the  world- 
included  groups  which  wished  to  establish  either  Communist  or  Nazi  societies 
in  their  country*  Even  though  the  liberal  democracies  prevailed  in  the  great 
war  against  fascist  totalitarianism,  the  totalitarian  idea  has  not  been  purged 
from  the  world*  Communist  totalitarianism  still  attracts  millions  of  people 
while  fascist  totalitarianism  has  by  no  means  disappeared* 

Totalitarianism— whether  it  be  of  the  left  in  Communism  or  of  the  right  in 
Nazism-' -seems  completely  alien  to  western  traditions*  Westerners  pride  them- 
selves in  their  democratic  institutions  which  give  freedom  and  equality  to  men* 
The  humanist  traditions  of  ancient  Greece  reinforced  by  the  Christian  ideal  of 
brotherly  love  have  implanted  humanitarian  ethics  in  western  hearts*  The 
democratic  market  economy  aims  at  material  well-being  for  all  men*  Nationalist 
feelings  in  western  nations  have  given  men  a sense  of  common  purpose  with  their* 
fellow  citizens  in  sharing  and  promoting  the  humanist-democratic  ideals* 
Totalitarianism  seems  to  deny  all  this* 

The  Communists  and  the  Fascists  have  rejected  democratic  institutions  for 
autocratic  dictatorships*  They  have  denied  men  freedom  as  they  forced  them 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state*  They  have  rejected  the  principle  of  equality 
by  elevating  party  members  over  ordinary  citisens  and  the  "master  race"  over 
"inferior"  strains*  They  have  eelaed  co— end  of  the  economy  to  make  it  meet 
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their  needs  rather  then  fill  the  needs  of  ell  people*  They  heve  used  notion* 
el ism  to  set  citizen  egeinst  citizen  in. the  accomplishment  of  their  goels* 

Host  horrible  of  ell,  they  heve  degraded  millions  of  human  beings  in  concentra- 
tion cemps,  Siberian  exiles,  end  mess  murders*  But  if  toteliterienisro  emerged 
in  the  West,  does  it  not  heve  roots  planted  deep  in  the  soil  of  western 
traditions? 

Nazi  totalitarianism  grew  from  seeds  sown  in  the  French  Revolution*  hitler's 
Fuehrer  principle  had  its  antecedents  in  Rousseau's  idee  of  the  General  Will* 
Hitler  stressed  the  idea  thst  he  end  he  alone  could  give  the  Germans  leader- 
ship to  achieve  their  destiny*  He  would  embody  the  will  of  the  German  race 
and  carry  it  to  its  ultimate  mission*  Likewise,  Hitler  was-  a "democratic' 
tyrant"  as  Napoleon  had  been.  At  every  stage  of  his  career  throngs  of  German 

people  rallied  to  his  support  and  willingly  gave  him  control  of  their  separate 
destinies. 

From  the  nineteenth  century  emerged  the  concept  of  nationalism  which  gave 
emotional  support  to  Hitler's  claim  to  leadership*  The  Gentians  were  a proud 
people  degraded  by  their  loss  in  the  First  World  War.  Hitler  made  them 
proud  again  by  standing  up  to  their  former  conquerors.  He.  appealed  to  their 
national  pride  and  asked  them  to  give  their  lives  to  him  that  they  might 
fulfill  Germany's  historic  mission*  The  Germans  responded  to  the  call.  Their 
intense  nationalistic  feeling  wa3  translated  into  unwavering  support  for 
their  Fuehrer. 

Hitler's  dictatorship  also  had  its  roots  in  the  autocratic  systems  of  the 
western  heritage*  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon  both  aimed  at  total  control  of  their 
nations,  just  as  Hitler  did*  The  autocrats  maintained  their  power  because 
they  accomplished  what  the  nation  wanted.  In  Germany,  the  autocratic  tradi- 
tion was  strong.  Autocrats  had  achieved  German  aims*  The  icings  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  William  and  Frederick  the  Great,  had  expanded  Prussian  territory. 

The.  autocratic  statesman,.  Bismarck,  had  successfully  unified  Germany*  On 
the  other  hand,  liberal  democrats  had  failed  the  nation*  The  liberals  at  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  of  1848  had  attempted  to  unify  Germany  under  a constitu- 
tional monarchy  and  failed,*  Similarly,  the  democratic  Weimar  Republic  of 
the  1920's  had  signed  what  was  to  Germans  the  disgraceful  Versailles  treaty 
and  had  allowed  Germany  to  deteriorate  into  chaos  and  weakness.  To  Germans, 
the  autocratic  tradition  had  been  a greater  force  for  achieving  national 
objectives  than  the  democratic  tradition. 

Hitler • 8 .racist  ideas  also  had  their  origins  in  western  thought*  Even  though 
the  West  Is  responsible  for  introducing  modern  ideals  of  equality  to  the 
world,  a strong  undercurrent  of  ideas  justifying  inequality  runs  through  the 
western  heritage*  The  idea  that  there  is  a natural  aristocracy  based  upon 
birth >end  breeding  has  persisted  in  all  western  societies.  Certain  men  are 
elevated  above  others  merely  because  they  were  privileged  to  be  born  to  the 
right  parents— an  Athenian  citizen  rather  than  a foreign-born  merchant,  a 
Roman  patrician  ratherthen  a slave,  a medieval  nobleman  rather  than  a serf, 
an  English  Indus,  tr  falls  trather  than  a factory  worker*  In  Hitler's  Germany, 
one  was  privileged  tq:  be  born  to  non-Jewlsh  parents. 
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The  Nazis  believed  that  the  Ary«m  race  was  far  superior  to  all  other  races 
of  mankind.  They  believed  that  the  Aryans— or  the  Gormans— were  responsible 
for  all  the  major  advancements  of  civilization;  The  great  corrupters  of 
civilisation,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  Jews,  The  idea  that  the  Germans 
were  a superior  race  and  the  Jews  inferior  has  had  a long  history  in  Germany, 
Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  first  described  the  Germans  as  a blond,  blue- 
eyed  people  who  had  exceptional  strength  and  skill.  In  medieval  literature, 
the  Jew  was  always  painted  as  the  great  enemy  of  Christian  civilisation. 

Hitler  derived  his  racist  ideas  from  the  nineteenth  century  thinkers  Count 
Joseph  Arthur  de  Gobineau  and  Houston  Stuart  Chamberlain,  Both  Goblneau  and 
Chamberlain  claimed  that  they  had  presented  scientific  evidence  demonstrating 
that  the  Aryans  were  a superior  race  and  that  the  Jews  were  inferior.  Though 
neither  Gobineau  nor  Chamberlain  was  a German,  their  ideas  were  picked  up 
and  spread  throughout  Germany  by  the  great  romantic  composer,  Richard  Wagner, 
Wagner  popularized  the  myth  that  Germans  were  a superior  race  in  his  colossal 
operas,  Many  Germans  were  prepared  for  Hitler,  therefore,  when  he  enunciated 
his  racial  doctrine  from  the  Nasi  pulpit. 

Though  these  seeds  of  Nazi  totalitarianism  had  been  sown  in  western  soil, 
their  growth  into  Hitler's  Reich  was  not  inevitable.  The  anxiety  of  Germans 
in  the  1920 '8  was  required  to  bring  fascism  into  full  bloom,  Germany  in  the 
1920' 8 was  a nation  in  social,  economic  and  political  chaos,  Germany's 
Weimar  Constitution  which  was  established  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
was  discredited  from  the  start.  The  constitution  had  been  shaped  by  the  same 
men  who  accepted  Germany's  inglorious  defeat  and  the  despicable  (to  Germans) 
terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  Almost  Immediately  groups  were  formed  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  by  force.  Hitler's  National  Socialist  German 
Workers'  Party  was  one  of  these  groups.  He  and  his  followers  had  attempted 
a putsch  in  1922  and  failed.  Others  tried  the  same  forceful  method  of 
overthrow. 

Though  the  Constitution  provided  a measure  of  stability  and  the  government 
was  able  to  survive  the  various  attempts  against  it,  chaos  reigned  in  politi- 
cal circles.  At  least  twenty-seven  different  parties  competed  for  control 
of  the  Reichstag,  the  German  parliament,  with  the  result  that  no  one  party 
ever  obtained  a clear  majority.  Loose  coalitions  were  formed  between  the 
parties  to  carry  on  the  task  of  governing,  but  they  would  fall  apart  at 
the  slightest  disagreement.  This  political  atmosphere  intensified  the  old 
conflicts  between  various  regions  in  Germany  and  between  workers  and  capital- 
ists, As  a result,  Germans  longed  for  the  days  when  orderly  government 
would  return  to  their  land. 

At  the  same  time  that  different  ministries  were  coming  and  going  in  the  govern- 
ment, wild  fluctuations  disrupted  the  nation's  economy.  In  1922  such  hyper- 
inflation of  German  currency  occurred  that  it  took  a bushel -basket  full  of 
money  to  buy  a bushel  of  potatoes,.  After  this  currency'  debacle  Germany 
slowly  but  surely  began  to  rebuild  her  economy  until,  in  1929,  her  credit 
running  out  and  heir  markets  drying  up,  Germany  joined  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  general  economic  collapse.  By  1932  nearly  6,000,000  workers  were  unemploy** 
ed,  and  the  deficit  in  the  budget  mounted  to  $400,000,000, 
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Into  this  atmosphere  of  instability  and  blight  stepped  Hitler,  armed  with 
hie  Nazi  doctrine.  Because  the  doctrine  was  grounded  in  elements  of  the 
German  past— intense  nationalism,  confidence  in  autocrats,  Rousseauian  ideals, 
and  racist  beliefs —Hi tier  appeared  to  be  within  the  western  tradition.  This 
was  no  alien  "crackpot"  attempting  to  completely  alter  the  course  Of  history. 
Hitler  sincerely  believed  himself  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  western  ideals. 

He  believed  he  was  the  agent  who  would  create  the  ultimate  utopian  society 
toward  which  western  civilization  had  been  heading  for  centuries. 

Hitler's  rise  to  power  was  the  result  of  careful  preparation.  He  had  system- 
atically fashioned  his  party  during  the  1920's  to  make  it  ready  to  seize 
power  when  the  opportunity  came.  The  party  organization  closely  paralleled 
the  organization  of  the  German  state.  Hitler  created  a party  cabinet  which 
contained  all  the  ministries  of  the  German  cabinet,  such  as  the  ministries 
of  agriculture,  justice,  economy,  interior,  labor,  and  so  on.  He  had  also 
created  two  new  posts  to  be  Included  in  the  government  when  he  took  over— 
the  minister  of  engineering,  culture  and  race,  and  the  minister  of  propaganda. 
Not  only  did  Hitler  have  all  the  civilian  organs  of  ‘the  government  in  his 
party  organization  but  he  had  a military  force  as  well.  The  Nazis  recruited 
street  ruffians  and  army  veterans  into  a powerful  military  organization  called 
the  S.A.  CSturmabteilungen  or  storm  troopers).  This  band  of  hoodlums  main- 
tained party  discipline  by  beating  up  recalcitrant  members.  They  also  pro- 
tected Nazi  meetings,  and  terrorized  those  who  actively  opposed  the  party. 

From  .the  most  loyal  members  of  the  S.A.  Hitler  created  his  personal  bodyguard, 
the  S.S.  CSchutzstaffel). 

After  the  unsuccessful  putsch  in  1922,  Hitler  resolved  not  to  take  over  the 
government  by  force  but  to  Infiltrate  it  by  constitutional  means.  As  the 
chaos  intensified  in  Germany,  more  and  more  Germans  turned  to  the  Nazis  for 
answers  to  their  nation's  problems.  Gradually  Hitler's  representation  in 
the  Reichstag  Increased  to  the -point  where  any  party  which  wished  power  had 
to  cooperate  with  the  Nazis  to  obtain  a majority.  Hitler  was  finally  called 
to  become  Chancellor  in  1933.  sHe  immediately  set  out  to  destroy  the  republic 
and  create  the  Nazi  state. 

In  the  guise  of  legality  he  destroyed  the  Weimar  Constitution.  Article  48 
of  the  Constitution  stated  that  the  President  could  pass  laws  by  decree  if 
granted  that  power  by  the  Reichstag.  He  could  suspend  civil  liberties  and 
use  the  military  to  carry  out  his  program.  Hitler  had  this  power  extended 
to  the  chancellor  by  the  enabling  act  of  March  24,  1933,  and  used  his  newly 
won  power  to  completely  eliminate  the  opposition. 

Once  in  power.  Hitler  governed  by  brutality  and  terror.  He  systematically 
eliminated  all  those  who  would  oppose  him  within  and  without  his  party  by 
murders  and  violent  assaults.  First  to  go  were  the  leaders  of  the  storm 
troopers  who  might  challenge  his  leadership.  They  were  all  murdered  shortly 
after  he  gained  control  of  the  government  in  what  was  called  "the  night  of 
the  long  knives."  Next,  newspapers  and  radio  stations  that  might  mount 
opposition  to  him  were  destroyed.  Then  religious  leaders  were  carted  off  to 
concentration  camps.  Politicians  Who  would  not  cooperate  with  the  government 
found  themselves  captured  and  hauled  away.  Teachers  and  professors  mysterious- 
ly "disappeared • " 
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Free  from  opposition.  Hitler  began  the  construction  of  his  totalitarian 
regime*  Anything  and  everything  was  controlled  by  the  Nasi  party  In  the 
government*  Painters  could  not  paint,  writers  could  not  write,  architects 
could  not  design  without  the  consent  of  the  government*  Sports  were  nation* 
alized  and  run  by  the  Nazis*  Movies  and  plays  became  state  mechanisms  of 
propaganda*  Even  courtship  and  marriage  was  controlled  by  the  government, 
as  was  raising  of  a family*  It  became  the  citizen9 S' duty  to  create  offspring 
for  the  state*  c 

A very  small  elite  was  able  to  Impose  this  total  control  on  Germany  primarily 
because  technological  advances  had  made  it  possible*  The  radio  provided 
a huge  audience  for  Hitler's  voice*  At  any  one  moment  he  could  talk  to  every 
German  citizen  merely  by  standing  before  a microphone  connected  to  the  air* 
waves  of  the  radio  network*  Hltler9s  voice  was  made  for  radio*  He  was  one 
of  the  most  spell-binding  orators  In  history*  On  any  day  that  Hitler  went 
on  the  air  to  address  the  nation,  the  streets  of  normally  busy  cities  would 
be  deserted  as  German  citizens  sat  by  their  radios  to  hear  the  words  of  the 
Fuehrer* 

Modern  communications  also  made  It  possible  for  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  elite 
to  get  information,  easily*  A mere  phone  call  would  suffice  to  tell  the 
Fuehrer  that  a problem  needed  attending  to*  Hitler  could  also  use  modern 
communications  to  tell  his  party  workers  what  they  .should  do*  With  such 
rapid  communications  facilities  it  was.  possible  for  Hitler  to  concentrate 
all  of  the  decision  making  power  In  his  own  hands,  for  he  did  not  have  to 
days  to  get  the  information  he  needed  for  making  a decision  and  wait 
still  more  days  to  make  his  wishes  known  to  the  German  people* 

As  Hitler  gained  total  control  over  Germany  he  set  out  to  gain  total  control 
over  Europe  and  the  world*.  He  violated  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
by  building  up  his  military  force  beyond  the  maximum  limits  set  by  the  treaty* 
He  militarised  the  Hhineland  area  in  disobedience  to  the  peace  terms,  and  he 
got  away  with  it*  The  former  allied  powers  ware  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  oppose  him*  Again,  in  complete  violation  of  the  treaty  terms  he  completed 
the  union  of  Austria  and  Germany  in  March  of  1938.  Xn  September,  1938,  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  western  part  of  Czechoslovakia  by  out-maneuvering 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  the  Premier  of  France*  The  rest  of  Czech- 
oslovakia was  grabbed  off  by  Hungary  and  Poland*  Then  in  September,  1939, 
Hitler  unleashed  his  blitzkrieg  or  lightning  war  on  Poland*  At  this  point 
England  and  France  resolved  to  stand  in  his  way*  But  they  put  up  no  effective 
opposition  and  within  the  year  he  had  conquered  and  laid  claim  to  Denmark, 
Norway,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg*  He  concluded  an  alliance  with  Stalin  to 
gain  time,  and  then  invaded  France* 


Within  six  months,  France,  which  had.  sot.  valiantly  withstood  the  German  erodes 
for  three  years  in  World  War  X,  fell  under  the  might  of  Hitler9s  wermacht 
or  war  machine*  Hitler  .then  turned,  on  Russia  and  penetrated  deep  into  her 
interior*  He  began  to  bomb  Great;  Britain,  systematically  to  prepare  for  an 
invasion  of  the  island  nation*  He.  sent  troops  to  North  Africa  under  the 
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command  of  the  brilliant  General  Rommel  to  hit  at  Great  Britain9  a supply 
route  through  the  Sues  Canal* 

Xn  fighting  the  war  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  aubjeeted  the  people  of  Germany  and 
the  conquered  nations  to  cruelty  and  degradation*  Millions  of  Frenchmen, 
Danes,  Belgians,  Poles,  and  Norwegians  were  uprooted  from  their  homeland, 
brought  to  Germany,  and  forced  to  work  in  labor  camps  and  German  factories* 
Hitler  was  determined  to  see  that  the  rest  of  Europe  served  the  "master  race*" 
The  crudest  measure  of  all  was  the  herding  of  millions  of  Europe*  s Jews  into 
concentration  camps  of  Buchenwald,  Auschwitz  and  Dachau*  There  they  suffered 
the  gravest  indignities;  families  were  separated,  the  men  and  women  going 
into  separate  barracks  where  they  were  forced  to  live  and  sleep  in  tiny 
pigeonholes  like  so  many  pieces  of  mail*  Ultimately  Vhe  Jews  were  subjected 
to  mass  extermination  in  the  gas  chambers  and  furnaces  of  the  concentration 
camps*  Xn  all,  6,000,000  European  Jews  perished  in  Hitler* s holocaust* 

Not  until  1942,  at  the  battles  of  Stalingrad  in  Russia  and  El  Alameln  in 
Egypt,  was  the  relentless  march  of  Hitler's  armies  halted*  Not  until  1944 
did  Allied  forces  invade  Hitler’s  fortress  of  Europe  and  not  until  1945  was 
his  Reich  destroyed*  Hitler  committed  suicide  in  a bunker  in  Berlin  in 
April  of  1945,  but  only  after  he  had  flooded  the  subways  of  Berlin  where 
women,  children  and  wounded  were  housed  to  protect  them  from  the  Allied 
IgDuibings*  Hitler  was  determined  that  if  he  should  perish,  so  should  Germany* 

So  the  little  dictator  died,  and  with  him  the  Nazi  state,  leaving  the  world 
to  puzzle  how  such  a thing  could  have  cose  to  pass*  Did  Hitler’s  Reich 
have  its  roots  in  the  western  tradition?  Most  certainly  it  did*  The 
Rousseauian  concept  of  the  general  will  combined  with  the  aristocratic  and 
autocratic  traditions  of  Europe,  in  general  and  Germany  in  particular  gave 
rise  to  the  "democratic  tyrant*1  that  was  Hitler*  This  tyranny  festered  and 
fed  upon  the  intense  nationalism  of  the  Germans*  The  combination  may  have 
been  frightful,  it  may  have  been  extreme,  but  it  was  western  nonetheless* 
Totalitarianism  is  a western  invention* 
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UNIT  XVI 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EQUALITY  IN  TKI  WEST 
Seating  th«  biM 

Everywhere  In  the  modem  world  mankind  clamors  for  equality.  In 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  a small  group  of  white  women  maintain  a 
vigil  of  silence  against  their  government's  policy  of  Apartheid, 
tn  the  southern  United  States  and  In  our  northern  cities  masses 
of  Negroes  march,  sit,  and  demonstrate  for  equal  rights.  In  India 
millions  of  untouchables  protest  their  lowly  position  In  society. 
Like  nationalism,  the  Idea  of  equality  generates  Impassioned 
speeches,  emotional  pamphlets,  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice 
oneself  for  a cause.  Like  nationalism,  the  Idea  of  equality  has 
seized  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  And  like  nationalism,  the 
Idea  of  equality  Is  extremely  difficult  to  define. 

•t  i *' 

The  struggle  for  equality  began  In  earnest  with  the  democratic 
revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Han 
and  the  Citizen  were  the  first  formal  statements  of  equality  by 
revolutionaries.  Though  the  surge  for  equality  has  taken  place 
in  modern  times,  the  Idea  of  equality  Is  as  old  as  western 
civilisation's  HebrewChrlstlan  and  Graeco-Roman  origins.  Social, 
political  and  economic  arrangements,  however,  denied  the  principles 
of  equality  in  practice.  The  medieval  social  system  divided  men 
Into  three  unequal  classes;  absolute  monarchies,  like  Louis  XIV' s, 
denied  equal  participation  in  political  affairs;  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  income  according  to  class  lines  also  made  men  unequal. 

Many  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  barriers  to  equality 
have  been  destroyed  In  the  last  two  centuries,  but.,  at  the  same 
time,  new  challenges  to  the  concept  have  arisen.  The  pursuit  of 
workable  institutional  arrangements  to  achieve  equality  has  proven 
to  be  an  elusive  chase.  This  unit  is  concerned  with  that  pursuits 
It  deals  with  such  questions  as  "What  Is  meant  by  equality?" 

"What  justifications  have  been  given  for  the  principle  of  equality?" 
"What  challenges  to  the  realization  of  equality  have  arisen  in  the 
modern  world?"  and  "What  social,  political,  and.  economic  arrange- 
ments have  western  nations  devised  to  create  equality?" 
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THE  IDEA  OF  EQUALITY  IN  THE  NEST 

The  belief  in  equality  la  not.  automatic* *  Moat  civilisations  in  the  past 
have  not  accepted  the  idea  that  all  men  are  equal*  . The  Chinese  sage, 

Confucius , stated  that  there  are  two  classes  Of.  men  - the  superior , Intel •• 
lectual  rulers  and  the  inferior,  stupid  ruled*  The  ancient  Greeks  considered 
themselves  superior  to  foreigners  - barbarians,  they  called  them*  Men  of  the 
Middle  Ages  accepted  as  the  natural  course  of  human  affairs  that  there  were 
three  classes  of  men  - nobles,  clergy,  and  commoners,  none  of  them  equal  to 
the  others*  Primitive  societies  have  generally  held  that  older  men  are  super* 
lor  to  younger  men  and  that  men  are  superior  to  women*  Indian  civilisation  has 
divided  men  from  men  by  an  elaborate  caste  system*  Virtually  all  civilisations, 
until  one  hundred  years  ago,  had  masters  and  slaves* 

Despite  repeated  insistence  that  men  are  not  equal,  prophets,  philosophers, 
politicians,  and  scientists  in  the  Vest  have  asserted  over  and  over  again 
the  idea  of  equality*  Their  justifications  of  equality  have  varied  according 
to  time  and  place  as  have  their  definitions*  Throughout  the  ages,  however,  . 
they  have  pleaded  through  pamphlets,  books  and  speeches  for  institutions  and 
social  structures  that  recognise  that  all  men  are  equal*  Only  in  the  past 
two  hundred  years,  however,  has  western  civilization  taken  the  prophets  of 
equality  seriously*  Only  in  £he  past  two  hundred  years  have  peoples  attempted 
to  create  societies  that  recognise  the  equality  of  men* 

Reading  LXIII  presents  some  of  the  arguments  western  men  have  offered  in  the 
cause  of  equality*  As  you  read  these  excerpts,  consider  the  following  ' 
questions* 


1*  What  do  the  writers  mean  by  the  idea  that  all  men 
are  equal?  Do  they  believe  all  men  are  the  same? 
Do  they  mean  that  all  men  should  be  treated  alike? 

• • * • t 

2*  Do  all  of  the  writers  agree  on  the  same  definition 
of  equality? 

3*  How  does  each  writer  justify  his  conception  of 
equality?  Can  you  group  the  justifications  of 
equality  into  two  or  three  groups? 

4*  What  institutional,  social,  and  economic  arrange* 
ments  would  each  writer  favor  to  bring  about  the 
realisation  of  equality  in  practice? 
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EPICTETUS:  THE  GREEK  VIEW  * 

Epictetus  wet  * Greek  Stoic  philosopher  who  lived  In  the  first 
century  A. D. 

He  that  has  grasped  how  the  World  is  ruled,  has  learned  that  this  community 
which  consists  of  God  and  man,  is  the  foremost  and  mightiest  and  most  compre- 
hensive of  all  communities.  That  from  God  have . descended  the  seed'  of  life, 
not  to  my  father  only  asid  father's  father,  but  to  all  things  that  are  born  and 
grow  upon  the  earth,  tiki  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  endowed  with  Reason 
(for  by  Reason  man  is  c@n, Joined  tilth  God)  • Why  should  not  such  a one  call 
himself  a citisen  of  the  Why  should  he  not  call  himself  a son  of  God? 

Should  he  fear  anything  that  cotaes  to  pass  in  the  world  of  men?  Shall  kinship 
with  Caesar,  or  any  other  of  the  great  at  Rome,  be  enough  to  hedge  men  around 
with  safety  and  consideration,  without  a thought  of  apprehension:  While  to  have 
God  for  our  Haker,  and  Father,  and  Kinsman,  shall  not  this  set  us  free. from 
sorrows’ and  fears? 

THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEA  ** 

» 

» - * 

The  following  selection  is  from  the  words  of  Christ,  as  recorded 
in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him, 
then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory:  And  before  him  shall  be  gather 

ed  all  nations:  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a shepherd 

divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats:  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right 
hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left. 

Then,  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand. 

Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 

Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world: 

For  I was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat; 

I was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink: 

I was  a stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in: 

Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me: 

I was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me: 

I was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying. 

Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee? 

: or.  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink? 

When  saw  we  thee  a stranger,  and  took  thee  in? 
or  naked,  and  clothed  thee? 

Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee? 

And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them,  Verily  I say  unto  you,- 
, Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

* THE  SAYINGS  OF  EPICXEUTS,  tr.  by  Hastings  Crosslye,  in  the  Harvard  Classics 
'(Collier  and  Son,  New  York:  1909),  121-122. 

**  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  ch.  25,  verses  31-40.  (Dartmouth  Bible 
translation)  . . 
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THE  ROMAN  VIEW  * 

Cicero,  who  wrote  this  selection,  was  a Roman  politician  and 
philosopher  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

. That  animal  which  we  call  man,  endowed  with  foresight  and  quick  intelligence, 
complex,  keen,  possessing  meritory,  full  of  reason  and  prudence,  has  been  given 
a certain  distinguished  status  by  the  supreme  God  who  created  him;  for  he  is 
the  only  one  among  so  many  different  kinds  and  varieties  of  living  beings  who 
has  a share  in  reason  and  thought,  ^hiie  ail  the  rest  are  deprived  of  it.  But 
what  is  more  divine,  I will  not  say  in  man  only,  but  in  all  heaven  and  earth, 
than  reason?  • • • Hence  we  must  now  conceive  of  this  whole  universe  as  one 
commonwealth  of  which  both  gods  and  men  are  members* 

• • .And  so,  however  we  may  define  man,  a single  definition  will  apply  to  all* 
This  is  a sufficient  proof  that  there  is  no  difference  in  kind  between  man 
and  man;  for  if  there  were,  one  definition  could  not  be  applicable  to  'all  men; 
and  indeed  reason,  which  alone  raises  us  above  the  level  of  the  beasts,  is 
certainly  common  to  us  all*  • • • And  speech,  the  mind's  Interpreter,  though 
differing  in  the  choice  of  words,  agrees  in  the  sentiments  expressed*  In  fact, 
there  is  no  human  being  of  any  race  who,  if  he  finds  a guide,  cannot  attain 
to  virtue* 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

The  Declaration  was  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  adopted  by 
the  2nd  Continental  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1776* 


We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life  ^liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness*  That,  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed* 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  KAN  AND  THE  CITIZEN 

This  declaration  was  adopted  by  the  French  National  Assembly  in 
August  of  1789  as  the  basic  principles  upon  tdiich  the  evolution 
was  to  be  based. 

Article  I.  Men  are  born  and  remain  free  and  equal  in  rights*  Social  distinc- 
tions can  be  founded  upon  common,  utility* 

II*  The  aim  of  all  political  association  is  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
rights  of.  man*  These  rights  are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance 
to  oppression*  * * • 

III*  Law  is  the  expression  of  the  general  will*  All  citizens  have  the  right 
to  assist  personally,  or-  by  representatives,  in  its  formation.  . . .All  citizen* 
being  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  are  equally  admissible  to  all  dignities, 
places,  and  public  employments  according  to  their  capacity,  and  without  distinc- 
tions otherthen  their  virtue  and  talents *.••  . 

* From  Cicero,  THE  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  LAWS,  tr.  C.  W.  Keyes. 

(New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam:  2928)* 
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THE  COMMUNIST  MANIFESTO  * 

The  Manifesto  was  written  by  Karl  Marx  and* Friedrich  Engels  to 
state  the  philosophy  of  Communis.  It  remains  the  basic  docu- 
ment of  the  Communist  movement » • 

" - * \ 

The  history  of  all  hitherto  existing  societies  is  the  history  of  class  struggles. 
Freeman  and  slave,  patrician  and  plebian,  lord  and  serf,  gulldmaster  and 
journeyman,  in  a word,  oppressor^  and  oppressed,  stood  in  constant  opposition 
to  one  another.  . 


Onr  epoch  (is)  the  epoch  of  the  bourgeoisie.  . • .Society  as  a whole  is  more 
and  more  splitting  up  into  two  great  hostile  camps.  . , .Bourgeoisie  (the 
capitalist  class)  and  Proletariat  (the  urban  working  class),  • . .The 
bourgeoisie  has  at  last,  since  the  establishment  of  modern  industry  and  of  the 
^or ld-market,'  conquered  for  itself,  in  the  modern  representative  state, 
exclusive  sway. ...  • .The  bourgeoisie.  « .has  left  no  other  connection  between 
man  ami; man  than  naked  self-interest,  than  callous  "cash  payment.". • • • 

The  immediate  aim  of  the  Communists  is.  . .formation  of  the  proletariat  into 
•a  class,  overthrow  o§  the  bourgeois  of  supremacy,  conquest  of  political  power 
by  the  proletariat.  , • .The  distinguishing  feature  of  Communism  is  not  the 
abolition  of  property  generally,  but  the  abolition  of  bourgeois  property.  But 
modern  bourgeois  private  property  is  the  final  and  most  complete  expression  of 
the  system.  • .that  is  based  on  class  antagonism,  on  the  exploitation  of  the 
many  by  the  few.  In  this  sense,  the  theory  of' the  Communists  may  be  summed 
up  in  a single  sentence:  Abolition  of  private  property.  • • .Communism  de- 
prives no  man  of  the  power  to  appropriate  the  products  of  society;  all  that  it 
does  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  to  subjugate  the  labour  of  others  by 
means  of  such  Appropriation.  • . . 

The  proletariat.  • . will  (sweep).  • .away  the  conditions  for  the  existence 
of  class  antagonism,  and  of  classes  generally.  . . .In  place  of  the  old 
bourgeois  society,  with  its  classes  and  class  antagonisms,  we  shall  have  an 
association  in  which  the  free  development  of  each  is  the  condition  for  the 
free  development  of  all. 

* From  CAPITAL,  THE  COMMUNIST  MANIFESTO,  AND  OTHER  WRITINGS  BY  KARL  MARX 
Max  Eastman,  ed.  (Modern  Library:  1932),  320-343  passim, 

AN  ANTHROPOLOGIST'S  VIEW  ** 

The  following  selection  was  written  by  an  eminent  American 
anthropologist,  Ashley  Montagu,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his 
professional  life  to  the  study  of  race. 

**  * raww  "0OT  ”RACS"  (Anti-Defamation  league  of 
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tbia  selection  the  noted  anthropologist,  Ashley  Montagu,  argues  that  there  is 
scientific  evidence  to  indicate  that  one  race  is  superior  to  another. 
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READING  LXIV 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  CHALLENGES  TO  THE  IDEA  OF  EQUALITY 

The  French  Revolution  raised  the  banner  of  equality  and  set  it  flying  over 
western  civilisation.  Everywhere,  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  living  in 
highly  stratified  societies  with  rigid  class  distinctions,  began  to  clamor 
for  equal  rights#  It  was.  the  law  of  nature  . and  nature's,  god,  they  said,  that 
all  men  should  live  in  societies  where  the  institutions  made  it  possible  to 
enjoy  equal  rights. 

Though  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  had  become  a mighty  force  is 
nineteenth  century  Europe  and  America,  other  social  forces  were  also  at  work. 
New  forces,  such  as  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  old  forces,  such  as  the 
tenacity  with  which  men  clung  to  old  ideas  and  values,  complicated  the  develop* 
went  of  Institutions  which  reckoned  with  the  idea  of  equality. 

Reading  LXIV  provides  you  with  some  evidence  for  assessing  the  impact  of  these 
old  and  new  forces  on  the  idea  of  equality.  As  you  read  'hese  selections,  keep 
the  following  questions  in  mind. 


1.  What  were  the  barriers  to  the  development  of  equality 
in  western  nations? 

2.  What  were  the  sources  of  the  barriers  to  equality  in 
the- nineteenth  century? 

3*.  What  could  be  done  to  tear  down  the  barriers  to  equality? 


VOTING  AND  REPRESENTATION  IN  LOUIS  PHILIPPE'S  FRANCE  * 

King  Louis  Philippe  of  France  came  to  the  throne  by  revolution. 

The  French  forcibly  removed  the  reactionary  Bourbon  King,  Charles. X 
in  1830  (the  descendants  of  Louis  XVI  were  restored  to  the  French 
throne  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon) • The  France  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  a constitutional  monarchy.  The  King's  power  was  checked  by  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  was  elected  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  election  law. 

Title  I 

1.  Every  Frenchman  enjoying  civil  and  political  rights,  fully  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  paying  200  francs  of  direct  taxes  is  an  elector,  if  he  ful- 
fills the  conditions  fixed  by  the  present  law.  . . * 

Title  V 

59.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  t?  (sit  in)  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  if,  at  the 
day  of  his  election,  he  is  not  thirty  years  of  age,  and  if  he  does  not  pay  500 
francs  of  direct  taxes,  ... 

67.  The  deputies  receive  neither  salary  nor  expense  money. 

* P.  M.  Anderson,  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  OTHER  SELECT  DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  1789-1907,  (H.  W.  Wilson,  Mlnneafolls:  1908) 
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FRANCOIS  GUIZOT  DEFENDS  THE  ELECTION  LAW  * 

Francois  Guizot  was  the  letter  of  the  bourgeois  Chamber  of 
Deputies  that  sat  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  the 
following  speech  he  defended  the  electoral  principles  of  ths, 
regime. 

* From  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall  et  al.,  QUEST  FOR  A PRINCIPLE  OF  AUTHORITY  IN 
EUROPE,  1715-PRESENT,  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1948)  150. 

In  this  speech  Guizot  argues  that  unless  a man  has  money  he  is  not  deserving 
of  the  right  to  vote.  Guizot  explains  that  wealth  is  the  mark  of  ability, 
and  hence  will  Insure  only  able  men  voting. 


AMERICA'S  PECULIAR  INSTITUTION  ** 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  United  States,  though  independent, 
was  an  extension  of  European  civilization.  A large  proportion  of 
the  American  population  had  been  born  in  Europe,  and  every 
American  (save  the  Indians  and  Negroes)  was  a descendant  of 
European  ancestors.  In  the  new  land,  these  Europeans  fashioned 
new  institutions,  among  them  the  one  described  in  the  following 
selection  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  who  traveled  through  the  South 
in  the  early  1850rs. 

• • .1  am  now  about  to  describe  what  I judged  to  be  the  most  profitable  estate  . 
that  I visited.  ...  It  was  situated  upon  a tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
accessible  only  by  c iasional  steamboats;  even  this  mode  of  communication  being 
frequently  interrupted  at  low  stages  of  the  rivers.  The  slaves  upon  it  formed 
about  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  county,  in  which  the  blacks 


**  From  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  THE  COTTON  KINGDOM  (New  York:  Mason  Brothers, 
1861)  193-234  passim. 
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considerably  outnumber  the  whites.  At  \he  time  of  my  visit 9 the  owner  was 
sojourning  upon  It,  with  his  family  and 'several  Invited  guests,  but  his  usual 
residence  was  upon  a small  plantation,  of  little  productive  value,  situated 
In  a neighbourhood  somewhat  noted  for  the  luxury  and  hospitality  of  Its  citi- 
zens, and  having  a daily  mail  , and  direct  railroad  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  This  was.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  his  second  visit  In  five 
years, 

* The  property  consisted  of  four  adjoining  plantations,  each  with  Its  own  negro- 
cabins,  stables,  and  overseer,  and  each  worked  to  a great  extent  independently 
of  the.  others,  but  ali  contributing  their  crop  to  one  gin-house  and  warehouse, 

: and  all  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a bailiff  or  manager,  who  con- 
stantly resided  upon  the  estate,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  had  vice- 

. regal  power  over  the  overseers,  controlling,  so  far  as  he  thought  fit,  the 

\ economy  of  all  the  plantations,  , . , 

Each  overseer  regulated  the  hours  of  work  on  his  own  plantation,  I saw  the 
negroes  at  work  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset.  At  about  eight  o'clock  they 
were  allowed  to  stop  for  breakfast,  and  again  about  noon,  to  dine.  The  length 
of  these  rests  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  overseer  or  drivers,  usually,  1 
should  say,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  There  was  no  rule. 

The  number  of  hands  directed  by  each  overseer  was  considerably  over  one  hundred. 
The  manager  thought  it  would  be  better  economy  co  have  a white  man  over  every 

• fifty  hands,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  trustworthy  overseers  prevented 
it.  Three  of  those  he  then  had  were  the  best  he  had  ever  known.  He  described 
the  great  majority  as  being  passionate,  careless,  inefficient  men,  generally 
intemperate,  and  totally  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  the  position.  The  best 
overseers,  ordinarily,  are  young  men,  the  sons  of  small  planters,  who  take  up 
the  business  temporarily,  as  a means  of  acquiring  a little  capital  with  which 
to  purchase  negroes  for  themselves,  , • • 

The  whip  was  evidently  in  constant  use,  however.  There  were  no  rules  on  the 
subject,  that  I learned;  the  overseers  and  drivers  punished  the  negroes  when- 
ever they  deemed  it  necessary,  and  in  such  manner,  and  with  such  severity,  as 
they  thought  fit,  , , • 

Z happened  to  see  the  severest  corporeal  punishment  of  a negro  that  X witnessed 
at  the  South  while  visiting  this  estate,  • , ,The  manner  of  the  overseer  who 
inflicted  the  punishment,  and  his  subsequent  conversation  with  me  about  it, 
indicated  that  it  was  by  no  osans  unusual  in  severity,  , , , 

"Was  it  necessary  to  punish  her  so  severely?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir,"  (laughing  again,)  "If  I hadn't,  she  would  have  done  the  same 
) thing  again  tomorrow,  and  half  the  people  on  the  plantation  would  have  followed 

her  example.  Oh,  you've  no  idea  how.  lazy  these  niggers  are;  you  Northern 
people  don't  know  anything  about  it.  They'd  never  do  any  work  at  all  if  they 
were  not  afraid  of  being  whipped,"  • « ... 


o 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASS  IN  ENGLAND  * 

The  coming  of  industrialization  to  England  helped  create  such 

conditions  as  those  described  in  this  excerpt  from  the  test!* 

mony  given  before  a parliamentary  committee  in  the  1820* a. 

i ' K 

Have  you  ever  been  employed  in  a factory?  * Yes. 

At  what  age  did  you  first  go  to  work  in  one?  - Eight. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  occupation?  - Four  years. 

Will  you  state  the  hours  of  labour  at  the  period  when  you  first,  went 
to  the  factory,  in  ordinary  times?  - From  6 in  the  morning  to  8 at  night. 

Fourteen  hours?  - Yes. 

With  what  intervals  for  refreshment  and  rest?  - An  hour  at  noon. 

When  trade  was  brisk  what  were  your  hours?  - From  5 in  the  morning  to 
9 in  the  evening. 

Sixteen  hours?  - Yes.  • • • 

How  far  did  you  live  from  the  mill?  - About  two  miles. 

Was  there  any  time  allowed  for  you  to  get  your  breakfast  in  the  mill? 

-No. 

Did  you  take  it  before  you  left  your  home?  - Generally. 

During  those  long  hours  of  labour  could  you  be  punctual;  how  did  you 
awake?  - I seldom  did  awake  spontaneously;  I was  most  generally  awoke  or 
lifted  out  of  bed,  sometimes  asleep,  by  my  parents. 

Were  you  always  in  time?  - No. 

What  was  the  consequence  if  you  had  been  too  late?  - I was  most 
commonly  beaten. 

Severely?  - Very  severely,  I thought. 

In  those  mills  is  chastisement  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
going  on  perpetually?  - Perpetually. 

So  that  you  can  hardly  be  in  a mill  without  hearing  constant  crying?  - 
Never  an  hour,  I believe. 

Do  you  think  that  if  the  overlooker  were  naturally  a humane  person  it 
would  be  still  found  necessary  for  him  to  beat  the  children,  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  attention  and  vigilance  at  the  termination  of  those  extraordinary 
days  of  labour?  - Yes;  the  machine  turns  off  a regular  quantity  of  cardings, 
and  of  course  they  must  keep  as  regularly  to  their  work  the  whole  of  the  day; 
they  must  keep  with  the  machine,  and  therefore  however  humane  the  slubber  may 
be,  as  he  must  keep  up  with  the  machine  or  be  found  fault  with,  he  spurs  the 
children  to  keep  up  also  by  various  means  but  that  which  he  commonly  resorts 
to  is  to  strap  them  when  they  become  drowsy. 

At  the  time  when  you  were  beaten  for  not  keeping  up  with  your  work, 
were  you  anxious  to  have  done  it  if  you  possibly  could?  - Yes;  the  dread  of 
being  beaten  if  we  could  not  keep  up  with  our  work  was  a sufficient  Impulse 
to  keep  us  to  it  if  we  could.  ... 


* From  "Report  of  Committee  on  Fact.ory  Children's  labour,"  in  PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS,  1831-32,  XV,  95-97. 
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SOCIAL  CLASSES  IN  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  RUSSIA  * 

In  eastern  Europe,  the  largest  of  all  European  spates  was  also 
the  most  backward.  The  changes  that  had  swept  Europe  for  three 
hundred  years  never  came  to  Russia.  An  English  traveler.  Sir 
Donald  Wallace,  made  the  following  observations  in  the  1850's. 

* From  Warren  B.  Walsh,  READINGS  IN  RUSSIAN  HISTORY  (Syracuse,  N.Y.t 
Syracuse  University  Press,  1963)  434*635. 

In  this  selection  Donald  Wallace,  a traveler  in  nineteenth  century  Russia, 
indicates  the  classes  into  which  Russians  are  legally  divided. 


EUROPEAN  IMPERIALIST  IDEAS  ** 

In  the  late  1800's  Europeans  made  a mad  scramble  for  colonies 
in  the  non-western  world.  The  following  poem  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  indicates  the  attitude  of  Europeans  to  the  native 

populations  of  the  areas  they  colonised. 

* - > * ^ 

**  From  Rudyard  Kipling,  "The  White  Han's  Burden;"  in  VERSE  (New  York: 
DOubleday  and  Co.,  1940)  321-323. 

...  ’ ' * 1 ^ 

In  this  famous  poem,  Kipling  calls  upon  Europeans  to  civilise  the  uncivilised 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
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READING  LXV 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EQUALITY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Since  the  French  Revolution  western  nations  have  extended  equality  to  a narked 
degree.  Nowhere  has  this  expansion  been  more  dramatic  than  in  Great  Britain. 
From  a class-ridden  society  in  1800,  England  has  so  changed  its  institutional 
framework,  and  developed  social  welfare  legislation  that  it  is  one.  of  the  most 
democratic  countries  in  the  modem  world. 

The  expansion  of  equality  in  England,  as  in  other  lands,  has  taken  place  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  equal  treatment  has  been  extended  to  more  human 
beings.  Whereas  only  wealthy  commoners  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  titled 
nobility  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  virtually  every  man  in  modern  England 
is  entitled  to  many  of  the  same  rights.  In  the  second  place,  equal  treatment 
has  been  extended  to  more  areas  of  human  activity.  One  hundred  years  ago 
few  men  believed  that  all  men  were  entitled  to  the  same  health  care.  Today, 
England  boasts  a national  health  service  which  provides  free  medical  care  to 
all  people. 

While  equality  has  been  expanded,  in  almost  every  western  nation  in  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  the  achievement  of  equal  rights  has  not  come  about  in  the 
same  way  in  each  country.  In  some  nations,  such  as  the  United  States,  a civil 
war  was  necessary  to  expand  equality  to  more  people  and  to  more  areas  of  human 
life.  In  other  nations,  notably  Russia,  totalitarian  governments  have  forced 
out  the  inequalities  of  old  regimes.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
the  achievement  of  equality  through  gradual  change  oyer  a long  period  of  time. 

Reading  LXV  concentrates  on  two  major  issues.  Fart  I is  devoted  to  the  expan- 
sion of  equality  into  more  areas  of  human  activity.  Part  II  presents  a case 
study  which  Illustrates  how  this  expansion- was  achieved.  As  you  study  the 
chronology  presented  in  Part  I,  consider  the  following  questions: 


1.  Into  what  areas  of  human  activity  has  equality  been 
extended? 

2.  How  has  the  definition  of  equality  changed  over  two 
hundred  years  in  England? 

3.  By  what  methods  has  equality  been  expanded? 


/ 
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PART  I 

A CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  EXPANSION  OF  EQUALITY  IN  ENGLAND 2 1800-1948 

1801  - Health  and  Morals  of  Apprentices  Act:  forbade  the  hiring  of  children 

for  work  in  the  cotton  mills  until  they  were  nine  years  old,  restricted 
their  working  day  to  twelve  hours,  and  prohibited  their  working  at  night* 

1807  - Slave  trade  was  abolished* 

1824  • Repeal  of  the  Combination  Acts,  passed  during  the  French  Revolution, 
which  forbade  working  men  to  organize  into  unions  or  political  clubs* 

1828  - A new  *'Corn  Law*'  was  passed  which  reduced  the  duty  on  wheat  when  the 
price  was  high  in  England  and  raised  it  when  the  price  was  low* 

1828  - Repeal  of  the  Test  Act  which  required  that  every  public  official  had  to 
subscribe  to  the  Anglican  religion*  . 

1828  • Catholic  emancipation  law  gave  Catholics  the  right  to  vote  and  sit  in 
Parliament,  provided  they  took  an  oath  denying  that  the  Pope  had  any 
right  to  interfere  in  British  affairs* 

1832  - The  Great  Reform  Bill  set  one  standard  for  voting  and  apportioned  the 

seats  in  Parliament  more  nearly  on  the  basis  ©£  population* 

1833  - Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies* 

1833  - Factory  Act  forbade  employment  of  children  under  nine  years,  prohibited 
children  between  9 and  13  from  working  more  than  48  hours  per  week  or 
‘ nine  in  a single  day,  prohibited  those  between  13  and  18  years  old  from 
working  more  than  69  hours  a week  or  twelve  in  a single  day*  Children 
under  13  were  required  to  have  two  days  of  schooling  per  week* 

1845  - All  export  duties  abolished  and  many  duties  reduced  or  eliminated  on 

imports  to  encourage  free  trade* 

1846  - Repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  which  set  the  import  duty  on  wheat  very  low, 

abolished  the  Import  duties  on  all  other  food  stuffs,  and  on  many 
manufactured  items* 

1858  - Abolished  all  property  requirements  as  a qualification  for  being  a member 
of  Parliament* 

1858  - Removal  of  restrictions  on  Jewish  participation  in  politics* 

1867  - Second  Reform  Bill  extended  the  suffrage  to  most  of  the  adult  males  in 
England* 

« 

1869  - Disestablishment  Act  provided  that  the  Irish -no  longer  need  pay  taxes 

to  support  the  Anglican  Church* 

1870  - Education  Bill  provided  that  all  boroughs  and  towns  had  to  provide 

primary  education  for  all  childrens  The  government  financed  schools 
Where  there  were  none,  but  allowed  private  and  denominational  schools 
to  provide  the  community1  s education  in  those  palces  Where  they  were 
doing  a good  job* 

1872  - Adoption  of  the  Australian  or  Secret  Ballot* 
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1875  - Public  Health  Act  and  Artisans'  dwelling  Act  set  minimum  standards 
of  sanitation  facilities  and  housing* 

1880  - Employer's  Liability  Act  granted  compensation  to  workets  for  injuries 
that  were  not  their  own  fault* 

1884  - Franchise  Bill  extended  the  vote  to  virtually  all  adult  males* 

1885  - Redistribution  Bill  stated  that  Parliament  would  always  be  apportioned 

equally  according  to  the  population  - all  election  districts  were  to 
be  as  nearly  equal  in  size  as  possible* 

1902  - Education  Act  extended  government  control  and  financing  ^?er  all  schools* 
Every  school,  whether  denominational  or  non-denomlnatlonal  was  required 
to  meet  certain  otandards  established  by  government  school  committees*  ' 
The  Act  markedly  increased  the  number  of  secondary  schools* 

1906  - Workingmen's  Compensation  Act  made  employers  liable  for  compensation 
for  all  workmen  making  less  than  £250  annually* 

1909  - Old  Age  Pension  Law  provided  a pension  for  poor  people  over,  the  age  of  70* 

1911  - Parliament  Bill  deprived  the  House  of  Lords  of  veto  power  over  a money 
bill. 

1911  - A progressive  income  tax  levied,  taxing  wealthy  men  at  a higher  rate 
then  poor  men.  The  Act  placed  heavy  taxes  on  Inheritance  and  income 
derived  from  dividends* 

1911  - National  Insurance  Act  provided  health  insurance  and  unemployment 

insurance  for  the  working  population* 

1912  - A minimum  wage  law  was  passed,  setting  a minimum  standard  for  wages* 

1914  - A Home  Rule  Bill  for  Xreldnd  gave  the  Irish  their  own  legislature* 

1918  - Universal  suffrage  introduced  ••  all  men  over  twenty-one  and  all  women 
over  thirty  were  allowed  to  vote* 

1923  - British  Dominions  (Canada,  Australia,  Union  of  South  Africa)  were  allowed 
to  make  their  own  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

1928  - Franchise  for  women  extended  to  include  all  over  21* 

1946  - Bank  of  England  brought  under  public  ownership* 

1946  - Coal  mines  were  brought  under  public  ownership* 

1946  - National  Insurance  Bill  extended  coverage  to  more  people* 

1946  - National  Health  Service  Act  made  free  medical  care  available  to  everyone* 

1947  - Transportation  systems  and  electric  power  companies  brought  under 

public  ownership. 

1947  - Independence  granted  to  India* 

1948  - National  Service  Act  brought ’about  the  first  peacetime  conscription  of 

all  young  men. 
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PART  II  * 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  GREAT  REFORM  BILL:  A CASE  STUDY  IN  EXPANDING  EQUALITY 

In  1830,  England  was  the  envy  of  all  European  liberals.  No  European  nation 
owned  such  a long  tradition  of  representative  government,  in  no  other  country 
did  the  commoner  have  as  much  voice  in  political  decision  making.  Yet,  by  the 
standards  of  modern  democracy*  England's  reputation  was  undeserved.  In  the 
first  place,  the  suffrage  was  restricted  to  a very  small  proportion  of  England's 
population*  Generally,  only  substantial  property  owners  could  vote,  but  there 
were  boroughs  where  the  franchise  was  given  to  nearly  all  adult  males*  The 
absence  of  a universal  standard  for  voting  rights  itself  created  inequality;  a 
poor  man  in  southeastern  England  might  have  the  vote,  while  a man  of  similar 
station  'in  northern  England  would  not.  In  the  second  place,  most  of  England's 
population  lived  in  northern  cities  such  as  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Bristol, 
while  former  thriving  boroughs  in  southern  England  had  become  virtual  ghost 
towns.  Yet  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  been  changed  as  the 
population  shifted  so  that  Old  Dunwich,  which  had  been  washed  into  .the  sea  sent 
two  members  to  Parliament,  while  Manchester,  a city  of  130,000  people  sent  none. 

Clearly,  England  was  not  the  model  of  an  equalitarian  society.  Many  English- 
men, imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution,  recognized  this  fact  and 
set  out  to  reform  the  election  laws.  They  wished  to  base  representation  in 
Commons  on  population  distribution  and  establish  a universal  standard  for  the 
franchise.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  was  to  equalize  participation  in 
political  affairs.  No  longer  would  it  be  possible  to  discriminate  against 
people  because  of  where  they  lived  - northerners  were  to  have  the  same  rights 
as  southerners. 

But  the  advocates  of  reform  .had  some  powerful  enemies.  Many  members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  bought  their  seats  by  buying  up  one  of  the  decayed  boroughs  of  south- 
ern England.  To  take  away  their  seats  would  be  the  same  as  taking  away  some 
of  their  property  without  compensating  them  for  it.  Moreover,  the  established 
representation  in  Parliament  favored  those  who  owned  landed  property  over  those 
who  owned  commercial  or  industrial  property.  The  great  landowners  obviously 
were  not  anxious  to  give  up  their  domination  of  British  politics.  Most 
importantly,  those  who  opposed  reform  made  up  the  majority  of  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  until  1830,  while  those  who  favored  reform  were  mostly  outside 
the  legislature. 

In  1830,  however,  the  Whig  Party  which  had  been  unsuccessfully  agitating  for 
reform  for  almost  fifty  years  became  the  majority  party  in  the  House.  The 
Party  was  determined  to  pass  a reform  measure.  Yet  they  still  faced  strong 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  overwhelming  odds  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Yet  they  were  able  to  pass  the  Great  Reform  Bill  of  1832  over  the  objections 
of  their  enemies.  How  the  Whigs  were  able  to  bring  off  this  feat  is  a classic 
story  in  the  history  of  reform.  The  following  extracts  from  letters,  journals, 
and  parliamentary  debates  indicate  what  forces  helped  bring  about  the  passage 
of  the  Great  Reform  Bill.  As  you  read  these  selections,  keep  the  following 
questions  in  mind: 


1*  What  do  the  letters  and  debates  reveal  about  the 
pressures  for  reform  that  were  exerted  upon  the 
members  of  Parliament?  To  what  pressures  do  the 
members  react? 

2*  What  factors  made  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  decide  upon  passage 
of  the  reform  bill? 


From  George  Gordon  Andrews,  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  IN  ENGLAND  (New  York: 

F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1927). 

This  reading  consists  of  a series  of  letters  between  various  members  of 
Parliament  regarding  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill  of  1832.  They  indicate 
the  pressures  that  eventually  led  to  the  passage  of  the  bills. 


READING  LKTX 

« 

EQUALITY  IN  THE  WESTERN  TRADITION 

’ k 

The  idea  of  equality  has  meant  different  things  to  people  at  different  times 

and  places.  To  the  citizen  of  Athens  or  Sparta  it  meant  the  equality  of  all  * 

citizens  of  that  city-state,  but  not  of  foreigners  or  slaves.  To  the  person 

living  in  the  highly  stratified  society  of  medieval  Europe,  it  had  essentially  ' 

a religious  meaning:  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  eyes  of  God;  and  to  the 

author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  equality  was  something  rooted  fjt  f 

the  very  order  of  nature,  so  that  "the  laws  of  Nature  and  Nature's  God"  £ 

both  bore  witness  to  its  existence. 

Though  the  conception  of  equality  has  differed  from  time  to  time  and  from  I 

Pi  ace  to  place,  the  proponents  of  equality  have  always  based  their  argument  J 

on  one  fundamental  assumption:  that  the  essential  thing*  men  have  in  common,  • ' r 

their  basic  human  nature,  is  infinitely  more  important  than  the  things  which  g 

separate  and  divide  them.  . Being  a man  is  more  important  than  whether  one  is  w 

a Frenchman  or  a German  or  a primitive  Hottentot.  For  regardless  of  the  m 

cultures  and  languages  and  backgrounds  iti  which  they  differ,  all  men  are  at 
one  in  the  possession  of  common  human  experiences:  of  birth  and  death,  the  & 

physical  needs  of  hunger  and  thirst,  affection  for  one's  friends  and  family, 
sorrow  over  the  loss  of  loved  ones.  Mali,  and  he  alone  among  the  animals,  f 

has  the  ability  to  see  the  humor  in  things  and  is  aware  of  the  inevitability  & 

of  death  and  the  relative  shortness  of  life.  When  these  things  are  considered, 
the  differences  in  intellectual  or  physical  capacity  or  training  are  as  nothing  ^ 

by  comparison. 

What  is  demanded  of  society  by  the  idea  of  equality  is  that  every  person 
should  be  treated  with  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  him  as  a human  being.  How 
this  will  be  expressed  in  social  and  political  arrangements  will  differ  from 
one  society  to  another,  depending  on  the  degree  of  wealth  and  the  freedom  from 
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danger  and  economic  need  the  society  possesses.  But  wherever  any  man  becomes 
merely  the  tool  or  instrument  for  another  man's  gratification  or  accumulation 
of  wealth  or  power  or  glorification,  there  the  idea  of  equality  has  been 
denied. 

The  West  was  the  first  civilization  to  develop  a philosophic  concept  of  the 
idea  of  human  equality.  The  Greek  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man  coupled  with 
the  concept  of  citizenship  in  the  Greek  city-state  is  one  source  of  the  idea. 
The  Hebrew  religious  tradition  which  condemned  the  luxury  and  idolatry  of  the 
Israelites  in  Palestine  is  also  one  of  the  roots  of  the  modern  idea..  The 
Greek  and  Roman  Stoic  philosophers  developed  the  idea  that  all  men  in  the 
great  Empires  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Rome  were  linked  by  their  common 
ability  to  reason.  This  one  common  denominator,  they  said,  was *much  more 
important  than  the  different  institutions  under  which  they  lived  or  the 
different  languages  they  spoke.  Jesus  Christ  also  implicitly  championed 
the  idea  of  equality  by  preaching  that  entrance  into  God's  kingdom  depended  . 
in  large  measure  upon  how  well  one  has  treated  the  poor  and  the  outcast 
during  his  earthly  life.  Early  in  its  history,  therefore,  the  West  had  fully 
developed  the  idea  of  equality. 

Equality  was  only  rarely  recognized  in  social  structure  and  institutions  in 
the  ancient  world.  Only  in  the  equality  of  citizenship  in  the  Greek  city 
state  and  the  general  applicability  of  Roman  law  to  all  members  of  the  Empire 
was  the  ideal  recognized.  Nonetheless,  the  tradition  remained  strong  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  the  development  of  science  in  the  modern  world 
a new  justification  of  equality  was  developed.  Rational  philosophers  like 
John  Locke  postulated  the  idea  that  men  were  equal  in  the  state  of  nature. 

It  naturally  followed,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  granted  equal  rights  by 
organized  society.  In  the  twentieth  century,  anthropologists  have  devoted 
many  hours  to  the  scientific  study  of  racial  differences  and  have  reiterated 
the  old  idea  that  the  differences  between  men  are  as  nothing  when  compared  to 
the  things  they  have  in  common.  Throughout  its  history,  therefore,  western 
civilization  has  bred  a strong  belief  in  the  idea  of  equality.  Institutions, 
or  the  systematic  patterns  in  which  men  organize  their  social  relationships, 
however,  are  never  simply  the  result  of  ideas.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
combined  influence  of  many  different  factors:  economic  needs,  political 

power,  and  class  interests  within  a society,  and  war  and  invasion  coming  from 
without.  When  a society  based  upon  democratic  equality  goes  to  war,  it  drafts 
large  numbers  of  its  citizens  into  the  army.  The  principle  of  organization 
in  any  army  capable  of  winning  battles,  is  the  subordination  of  the  lower 
ranks  to  the  higher  and  the  replacement  of  democratic  discussion  by  orders. 

The  whole  basis  of  success  in  modern  war  lies  in  the  commitment  of  large 
numbers  of  men  to  the  achievement  of  military  objectives  by  their  officers, 
with  no  opportunity  for  the  men  to  participate  in  the  decision  making  process. 
Consequently,  the  institutional  structure  under  which  a large  part'  of  the 
population  lives  in  time  of  war  is  anything  but  equalitarian. 

At  a much  earlier  period,  the  pressure  of  external  material  forces  upon  a 
society's  institutions  may  be  seen  in  the  effects  of  the  repeated  barbarian 
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and  Viking  invasions  during  , the  late  Roman  Empire  and  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

As  a result  of  these  invasions,  Europe  suffered  under  the  gross  inequality 
of  the  feudal  system  and  the  social  superiority  ©f  the  warrior  class  in  the 
social  structure.  And  this  development  took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Roman  Empire  and  later  Western  Europe  were  being  converted  to  Christianity 
with  its  religious  ideals  of  equality  of  all  men. before  God.  St  is  true  that 
these  ideals  were  ultimately  not  without  influence  on  medieval  institutions, 
as  the  creation  of  the  medieval  city  communes  bears  witness.  But  throughout 
a great  part  of  its  history,  medieval  Europe  was  a field  of  conflict  between 
the  forces  making  for  human  equality  and  those  supporting  a sharply  stratified 
social  system. 

It  is  only  at  certain  times,  therefore,  under  particularly  fortunate  circum- 
stances, that  ideals  find  full  opportunity  to  mould  the  institutional  structure 
of  a society.  Consequently,  when  we  examine  the  history  of  the  idea  of  human 
equality  in  Western  culture,  we  must  remain  aware  of  this  interplay  of  factors 
of  a strikingly  different  nature  in  the  formation  of  a culture's  institutions, 
and  not  be  disillusioned  if  the  idea  shows  less  power  to  change  the  structure 
of  society  than  we  might  expect  from  consideration  of  ideals  alone.  So  long 
as  the  ideal  exists  and  is  held  tenaciously  by  a dedicated  group  of  men  in 
some  part  of  the  society,  its  opportunity  for  social  influence  and  eventual 
change  of  institutions  remains  real.  It  is  only  when  the  ideal  itself  is 
abandoned  or  replaced  by  another  ideal  of  a completely  different  kind,  that 
the  opportunity  for  its  realization  dies. 

The  continuing  tension  between  the  idea  of  equality  and  the  institutions  of 
Western  society  may  be  seen  at  many,  different  periods  of  Western  history, 
but  for  purposes  of  closer  examination  we  shall  focus  our  attention  on  three 
of  these:  the  Middle  Ages,  the. Age  of  Democratic  Liberalism  in  the  18th  and 

19th  centuries,  and  the  contemporary  period  of  conflict  between  democracy 
and  totalitarianism. 

The  early  Middle  Ages  began  with  the  development  of  a rigid  class  structure. 

In  agrarian  Europe  this  meant  a sharp  distinction  between  those  of  noble 
birth,  who  did  the  fighting  and  defense  against  aggression,  and  the  villeins 
or  serfs,  who  were  considered  to  be  suited  only  for  the  ignoble  labor  of 
tilling  the  soil.  However,*  the  institution  of  serfdom,  with  all  the  abuses 
to  which  it  was  subject,  did  mark  an  advance  on  the  slavery  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  world.  Moreover,  the  development  in  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  some  of  whose  members  were  drawn  from  the  lower  class,  served  to 
check  the  power  of  the  nobility  and  to  subject  their  actions  to  a moral 
judgment  based  on  a higher  law  than  that  of  military  might. 

However,  the  greatest  opportunity  for  a realization  of  the  idea  of  equality 
occurred  with  the  creation  of  the  medieval  communes.  Liberated  by  their 
charter  from  the  power  of  the  feudal  lord  of  the  countryside,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  commune  were  free  to  make  a fresh  beginning.  Participating  in  the 
common  work  of  building*  the  city,  making  it  a center  for  productive  enterprise 9 
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building  the  cathedral  as  a symbol  of  its  dedication  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  manning  the  city  walls  in  time  of  attack,  all  combined  to  produce  a kind 
of  rough  equality  among  the  citizens*  The  later  Middle  Ages  saw  the  gradual 
decline  of  this  equality,  as  the'  richer  merchants  of  the  cities  expanded 
their  business. so  greatly  that  they  could  no  longer  be  kept  subject  to  th^ 
guild  regulations  s which  had  been  set  up  to  maintain  fair  play  and  equal 
Justice  between  one  guild  member  and  another,  and  between  producer  and 
consumer* 

The  next  outstanding  expression  of  the  idea 'of  human  equality  is  to  be  found- 
In  the  18th  century  in  the  political  and  social  thought  of  the  Enlightenment* 
The  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  inspired  the  American  and  French  Revolutions, 
and  throughout  the  10th  century  served  as  the  basis  for  democratic  and 
socialist  protests  against  the  old  order* 

« . \ * , 

The  most  politically  effective  formulation  of  the  Enlightenment  idea  of  human 
equality  came  about  in  the  latter  half  pf  the  18th  century,  when  Rousseau 
in  France  and  Jefferson  in  America  wrote  their  famous  statements  on  the  rights 
of  man*  However,  while  Rousseau's  work  was  a powerful  force  for  eliminating 
the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  his  attempt  to  secure  the  absolute  equality 
of  all  citizens  led  him  to  subordinate  completely  the  rights  of  the  individual 
to  the  power  of  the  community,  even  though  he  termed  his  community  a demo- 
cratic one*  In  this  way  Rousseau's  concept  of  equality  laid  the  foundation 
fov  the  tyranny  of  the  later  phases  of  the  French  Revolution;  And  It  has 
contributed  most  Importantly  to  the  logic  by  which  fundamental  human  rights 
are  suppressed  in  the  so-called  "people's  republics"  of  today* 

The  Jeffersonian  concept  of  equality  was  much  more  respectful  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual*  It  was  built  into  the  framework  of  the  American  government 
through  the  First  Ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitution*  The  Bill  of  Rights, 
as  these  Amendments  are  called,  Is  based  on  the  principle  of  placing  specific 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  State  to  Interfere  with  human  liberties,  and 
thus  differs  sharply  from  Rousseau's  concept  of  equality* 

The  19th  century  witnessed  two  powerful  challenges  to  the  idea  of  human 
equality*  One  of  these. arose  from  the  increasing  value  of  Negro  slavery  to 
the  cotton-producing  economy  of  the  South*  The  other,  also  economic  in  • 
origin,  derived  from  the  degradation  of  the  worker  brought  about  by  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  the  early  growth  of  the  factory  system*  Although 
the.  challenge  of  slavery  to  the  idea  of  human  equality  was  finally  resolved 
through  a civil  war  which  threatened  to  tear  the  nation  apart,  in  a sense 
the  issue  still  remains  an  American  dilemma*  For  the  full  elimination  of 
the  heritage  of  slavery  from  the  status  of  the  American  Negro  yet  remains 
to  be  achieved* 

-The  other  condition  representing  an  affront  to  human  dignity,  the  degradation 
of  the  industrial  worker  in  the  early  factories  and  mines,  was  very  gradually 
Changed  through  the  passage  of  factory  legislation  which  limited  the  hours 
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of  work  and  eliminated  some  of  the  worst  conditions  under  which  work  was  * 
carried  on*  Moreover,  -through  the  increasing  influence  of  the  labor  movement, 
as  well  as  through  social  ira?mr*nce,  the  workers  began  to  secure  a greater 
share  in  the  profits  which  their  work  had  helped  to  produce* 

However,  before  these  changes  had  taken  place,  theT revolutionary  protest  of 
Marxian  Communism  arose  against  capitalism*  This  ideology  wanted  to  sweep 
away  not  only  the  capitalist  system  in  economics,  but  also  the  system  of 
democratic  liberalism  in  government,  which  it  blamed  for  allowing  capitalism 
to  develop*  Through  its  adoption  by  Lenin  in  Russia  and  Mao  Tse-tung  in  China 
to  form  the  basis  for  new  revolutionary  regimes.  Communism  has  become  the 
most  powerful  threat  to  freedom  and  equality  which  the  Western  world  faces 
today.  For  Communism,  which  makes  equality  its  one  absolute  goal  through 
the  creation  of  a classless  society,  divorces  equality  from  freedom  and 
justice  in  order  to  attain  that  goal*  And  yet  by  an  irony  of  the  historical 
process,  the  dismissal  of  ^freedom  as  a mere  "bourgeois"  prejudice  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a new  privileged  class  in  the  form  of  the  Communist 
bureaucracy  whose  power  is  more  absolute  than  any  before  known  in. history* 

While  Marxist  Communism  is  the  greatest  external  threat  to  liberal  democracy 
in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  2Qth  century,  it  is  essentially  a movement  that 
had  its  origins  in  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  19th«  Fascism,  on  the 
Other  hand,  arose  in  the  world  of  the  20th  century  and  made  its  appeal  to 
those  classes  who  had  seen  their  social  position  destroyed  by  the  catastrophe 
of  World  War  I*  And  unlike  Marxism,  it  turns  away  completely  from  the  Ideals 
of  the  Enlightenment,  which  it  regards  as  a source  of  weakness  and  social 
disunity* 

While  Marxism  denies  the  human  rights  of  those  whom  it  denounces  as  exploiters 
and  uses  the  power  of  the  State  to  crush  all  opposition  to  its  policies,  it 
at  least  claims  to  be  making  use  of  these  measures  in  order. to  secure  the 
• rights  of  the  working  class*  But  Fascism,  and  especially  its  culmination  in 
Nazism,  unashamedly  rejects  the  whole  idea  of  human  equality  and  bases  its 
ideology  upon  the  right  of  the  "superior"  race  to  rule  the  "inferior"  ones. 

But  in  a deeper  sense  the  whole  drift  or  tendency  of  all  these  totalitarian 
ideologies  is  to  create  a mass  society  in  which  all  individuals  become  puppets 
to  be  manipulated  at  the  will  of  the  party  or  the  dictator*  There  is  to  be 
no  individual  taste  or  preference  or  difference  of  opinion  allowed  to  survive: 
all  must  be  leveled  with  a steamroller  of  government  suppression*  And  to  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  government  control  over  the  Individual,  the  resources 
of  modern  psychology  and  the  behavioral  sciences  can  be  employed  to  reach 
the  inner  recesses  of  his  mind  and  hie  emotions* 

But  the  same  tendencies  to  the  creation  of  a homogenized  society  are' not 
absent  from  the  free  world.  Here  also  the  means  for  manipulation  of  human 
beings  are  carefully  studied  and  tasted,  and  then  made  use  of  on  a grand  seal# 
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UNIT  XVII 


THE  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  WEST  I 


Diffusion. means  the  spreading  of  cultural  traits  from  one  group  to 
another.  It  occurs  whenever  different  cultures  come  in  contact 
with  one  another.  All  peoples  of  all  times  and  places  have  borrowed 
firpra  others.  The  blending  of  new,  foreign  ideas,  institutions,  and 
practices  with  old  ones  generates  a constantly  changing  society. 

The  diffusion  of  culture  has  been  going  on  since  man  first  walked 
this  planet.  The  civilizations  of  the  Middle  East  developed  largely 
because  of  the  constant  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  various 
groups  that  moved  through  the  region.  The  Roman  conquerors  imposed 
their  way  of  life  on  the  peoples  of  western  Europe  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  traditions  of  Rome  persist  to  the  present  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  conquering  Rome  also  found  itself  borrowing  heavily 
from  Greek  culture  after  it  had  subdued  that  peninsula.  In  short, 
cultural  diffusion  is  not  a one-way  street ---the  conquerors  are  not 
tfte  only  ones  who  spread  their  ideas;  they  also  learn  from  the 
conquered. 

The  diffusing  of  ideas  into  a society  will  meet  with  great  resist- 
ance, however,  if  the  new  ideas  promise  a profound  change  in  the 
way  of  life  of  the  host  culture.  The  Indians  of  the  American 
plains  borrowed  .the  horse  and  the  rifle  from  the  conquering  white 
man  because  thes.e  tools  made  them  more  efficient  hunters  of  the 
buffalo.  But  they  strongly  resisted  accepting  the  white  man's 
plow  and  his  settled  way  of  life  because  agriculture  would  have 
undermined  the  native  culture  completely.  Resistance  to  foreign 
ideas  is  even  more  pronounced  in  ancient  civilizations  with  a long 
tradition  of  culture  behind  them.  The  Hindus  of  India,  for  example, 
were  subject  to  Moslem  tule  for  a number  of  centuries,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  Indian  people  remained  Hindu  in  their  religion 
and  customs  rather  than  accept  the  beliefs  of  the  invader. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  western  culture  has  been  diffused  through- 
out the  world.  Western  ideas,  institutions,  and  customs  have  pushed 
their  way 'into  obscure  villages  and  teeming  metropolitan  centers 
whose  people  are  the  heirs  of  established  cultural  traditions 
reaching  back  thousands  of  years.  This  process  has  resulted  in  pro- 
found changes  in  the  way  of  life  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
No  one  can  understand  our  age  without  knowing  about  the  impact  of 
the  west  on  other  people.  Readings  LXVII  through  LXX  will  deal 
with  this  impact,  focusing  around  three  questions:  What  aspects  of 

western  culture  have  been  introduced  to  the  non-western  world?  How 
has  western  culture  been,  transferred  elsewhere?  And  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  diffusion  of  the  West  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
world  and  upon  the  West  itself?  - 
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READING  UW II  ' 

THE  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  NEST  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  >' 

Until,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  most  diffusion  between  world 
cultures  flowed  from  East  to  West*  Hie  nor  ^wes tern  cultures  that  westerners 
visited  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  were  far  more  advanced  than  European  society. 
The  crusaders  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  discovered 
that  the  Arabs  had  iade  great  advances  in  mathematics  and  science,  and 
Marco  Polo  found  that  China  was  a well  governed  empire  with  a highly  developed 
technologye  In  fact,  these  initial  contacts  with  the  non-western  world  stimu- 
lated much  of  the  innovation  that  has  characterized  *?e*tern  history  from  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

By  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  tables  had  turned.  The  West  had 
learned  so  well  from  the  East  that  it  had  developed  a civilization  far  supe- 
rior to  eon-western  lands  in  technology  and  political  and  economic  organiza- 
tion. As  Europe  advanced  technologically,  economically,  and  politically  she 
began  to  dominate  other  areas  of  the  world.  A wave  of  colonization  in  the 
eighteenth  century  established  European  control  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
most  -of  India,  Southeast  Asia,  and  South  Africa.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  West  had  come  into  contact  with  every  land  on  earth  and  had  domi- 
nated most  of  them.  Diffusion  had  reversed  itself— it  now  flowed  from  West 
to  East. 

How  the  West  established  contact  with  non-western  peoples  and  what  influence 
it  had  on  the  cultures  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  the  subject  of  Reading  XXVII, 

As  you  read  the  selections  that  follow,  consider  the  following  questions. 

1*  In  what  ways  did  the  West  establish,  contact  with 
non-western  peoples.? 

2.  What  changes  did  western  contact  bring  to  non-. 

. western  cultures? 

3.  What  aspects  of  the  West  did  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Africa  reject? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  how  the  West 

• established  contact  with  the  non-West  and  what 
aspects  of  western  culture* the  peoples  of  the 
• non-western  world  accepted? 


THE  WHITE  MAN  GOMES  TO  AN  AFRICAN  VILLAGE 

: The  following  two  accounts  are  taken  from  the  stories 
of  two  Africans  who  were  present  when  the  first  white 
man  came  to  their*  village.  Selection  A is  the  stor^ 
of  Baba,  a woman  of  the  Hausa  tribe  of  northern 
Nigeria.  The  Hausa  people  had)  for  many  years)  been 
dominated  by  a more  warlike  tribe,  the  Fulanl. 
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Selection  B is  taken  fromthe autobiography  of  an  African 
prince  who  lived  in  the  Guinean  village  of  Dubricka  when  the 
■ * • first  white  man  came.  ./••• , .%  ; ...  * ' 

SELECTION  A:  THE  STORY  OF  BAM  * 


* From  Mary  F.  Smith,  BABA  OF  KARO  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1954)  66-68. 

This  selection  gives  the  recoilections  of  a native  African  about  the  coming' 
of  the  white  man  and  the  subsequent  repulsion  of  the  African  tribe  that  had 
kept  Baba's  tribe  in  slavery. 


SELECTION  B:  THE  STORY  OF  FRINCE  MODUTE  ** 


**  From  Prince  Modupe,  I NAS  A SAVAGE  (New  York:  Hare  our  t.  Brace  and  World, 
1957)  62-72. 

This  selection  tells  of  how  the  white  missionary  came  to  the  prince's  village 
and  tricked  the  natives  into  a primitive  faith  in  Christianity  by  appealing 
co  their  fears  and  superstitions.  * ■ - 


A LETTER  FROM  A CHINESE  STUDENT  *** 


Not  always  did  the  westerner  come  to  non-western  lands. 

Often  peoples  of  the  non-western  countries  would  go  to 
Europe  or  the  United  States  to  study  in  western  universi- 
ties. The  following  letter  home  from  one  such  student 
indicates  the  type  of  things  non-westerners  learned  when 
studying  abroad. 

***  From  Ssu-yu  Teng  and  John  King  Fairbank,  CHINA'S  RESPONSE  TO  THE  WEST 
(New  York:  Atheneum,  1963)  95-97. 

This  letter  from  a Chinese  student  tells  of  what  he  learned  in  universities 
in  France  and  England.  Generally,  he  talks  of  the  political  systems  of  the 
two  countries. 


READING  LXVIII 

THE  VALUES  OF  NON-WESTERN  LEADERS  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

Since  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  the  West  has  been  retreating  from  the 
non-western  world.  Where,  once  European  countries  held  colonies,  new  nations 
are  taking  their  place  on  the  map.  The  former  British  colonies  in  India  and 
Africa  have  been  replaced  by  newly  Independent  nations,  each  trying  to  make 
its  way  in  the  modern  world.  The  old  French,  German,  and  American  empires 
have  also  nearly  disappeared. 

• Though  the  western  nations  have  turned  their  empires  over  to  the  native  popu- 

lations, their  influence  still  remains.  In  every  former  British  colony  one 

can  find  political  institutions  and.  educational  systems  copied* directly  from 
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the  former  masters#  French  is  still  the  national  language  in  France*®  old. 
colonies.  Factories  built  by  American  industrial  firms  still  for*  the  nucleus 
of  industrial  enterprise  in  the  Phlllipine®  and  other  former  colonies  of  the 
United  States. 

• ' ’ * ' # . j • ■ • 

What  influence  does  the  West  still  exert  on  non-western  nations  in  the  twenti- 
eth century?  Reading  LXVIII  provides  some  evidence  for  answering  this  question. 
The  reading  contains  statements  made  by  three  prominent  non-western  leaders  of 
the  twentieth  century.  As  you  read  these  statements,  analyse  the  frames  of 
reference  of  these  leaders  to  determine  how  the  West  has  shaped  their  values. 

In  analyzing  their  statements,  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind. 

1.  What  values  underlie  the  statements  of  these 
non-western  leaders?  Which  of  these  values 
can  you  trace  to  western  origins? 

2.  What  aspects  of  the  western  world  do  these 
leaders  seem  willing  to  accept?  Which  ones  do 

'•  they  reject? 

3.  Do  the  non-westerners  interpret  the  western 
ideas  in  the  same  way  that  westerners  have? 


JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  * 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  that  eventually  brought  India  her  inde- 
pendence in  1947.  From  the  date  of  Independence 
until  1963.  he  was  Prime.  Minister  of  India  and 
the  most  respected  Aslan  leader  in  the  world. 

The  following  selection  was  written  before  inde- 
pendence in  a British  jail.  Nehru  had  been  sent 
there  because  he  had  agitated  for  Indian  inde- 
pendence* 

e* 

* From  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  TOWARD  FREEDOM  (New  York:  John  Day  Co.,  1941)  266-267. 

In  this  selection  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  India  states  that  Indians  have 
learned  much  from  the  West,  but  they  must  be  careful  not  to  swallow  everything, 
in  particular  the  values  of  the  West.  At  the  same  time  he  argues  that  India 
ought  to  accept  the  Western  system  of  socialism. 


Mil 
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ma 
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-'  . r S <*  ^ - * • . .*  * 

* ; ? .-.♦••  * •< , ,*  * # 

:t-  • DR.-<  SUN  YAT-SEN  * 

* • ■ •'  ’••  • ‘ •••*'>•••  - : is-  ■ • . ;;?>*•  »•  .*• 

;./  ‘ As  leader  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Party,  or 

v v.-  ..  Kuomlntang,  Dr.  Spa  was  the  most  important  figure  • v . * 

in  establishing  the  ne^  Ghi^sd  state  after  A •• 
revolution  iii  1912  over threw  the  last  member  of  ; 
this  old  Chinese  dynasties i. Educated  in  the  West* 

Dr.  Sun  tried^  to  .blond  both  .traditional  Chinese 
ideas  and  western  ideas  in  his  new  government.  " 

He  died  in  1924  without  completing  his  plans  ' 
for  a modern  China.  . ; . 

* From  Sun  Yat-Sen,  SAN  MIN  CHU  I,.  (Shanghai , China:  China  Committee, 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1927)  98,  145-146. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat -Sen  says  that  China  should  be  quick  to.  grasp  the  technological 
advances  of  .the  Western:  civilization  but  not  its  materialistic  values,  religion, 
or  social  .system. 

f * . * • V 

* . • • * • • K ^ 

. TOM  MBOYA  * * 

Tom  Mboya  has  been  one  of  the  most  outspoken  African 
leaders  for  independence.  Even  though  he  is  very 
young,  he  has  become  one  of  the  most  respected. voices 
of  the  new. generation  of  Africans  who.  :will  guide  their 
newly  independent  nations.  Mboya  was  baptised  in  the 
Roman  Catholic.  Church  and  attended  schools  and  col*  . 
leges  run  by  the  Church  lnvhis.  .own,  native  Kenya. 

Before  becoming  active  in  politics  he  was  a leading 
figure  in  the  Kenya  labor  movement. 

/ . . ..*'•*  * *”  > ' * '■  • * 

**  From  James  Duffy  and  Robert  Manners,  eds.,  AFRICA  SPEAKS  (Princeton,  N.J.: 

D.  Van  Nostrand,  1961)  16-27. 

In  this  selection  Mboya  argues  that  Africans  must  be  allowed  to  develop  independ- 
ently, now  that  they  have  learned  of  .democracy,  from  the  western  nations. 
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READING  LXIX 

A TURKISH  VILLAGE:  A CASE  STUDY  IN  DIFFUSION 

The  contact  between  West  and  non-West  has  resulted  in  tremendous  change 

for  traditional  societies.  All  the  Institutions  of  th©  government,  the  ^ 

economy,  and  the  social  structure  have  been  altered.  But  what  effect 

has  the  diffusion  of  the  West  had  on  individuals?  Hew  have  the  broad 

changes  in  non-western  societies  altered  the  lives  of  those  Who  live 

in  the  sleepy  villages  that  dot  the  countryside  of  India,  China,  Africa, 

and  the  Middle  East? 

v k 

Reading  LXIX  is  a case  study  of  a village  in  Turkey  Where  the  introduction 
of  western  technology  has  disrupted  the  old,  traditional  way  of  life.  The 
case  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first'  section  is  drawn  from  the  notes 
of  a Turkish  official  who  interviewed  the  inhabitants  of  Balgat,  a village 
just  outside  Ankara,  the  capital  of  Turkey,  in  1950.  The  second  section 
is  drawn  from  the  interviews  conducted  by  Daniel  Lerner,  an  American  Soci- 
ologist, in  1954.  Lerner  became  interested  in  the  little  village  after  he 
had  read  the  notes  of  the  Turkish  official,.  With  these  as  a guide,  he 
traveled  to  Balgat  to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  the  village  and  its. 

Inhabitants.  His  findings  dramatically  Illustrate  What  happens  to  people 
when  western  ideas  and  inventions  are  diffused  to  a traditional  people. 

As  you  read  Lerner'*  report,  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind. 


1.  What  ideas  and  inventions  from  the  West  were 
diffused  to  Balgat?  How  were  they  diffused? 

2.  What  changes  were  created  in  Balgat' a social 
political,  and  economic  systems  as  a result 
of.  the.  diffusion? 

3.  How  had  the  values  and  attitudes  of  the 
people  changed  as  a result,  of  the  diffusion 
from  the  West? 

4.  What  aspects  of  the  village  society  were  left 
unchanged  after  diffusion  had  taken  place?  - 


BALGAT  IN  1950  * 


* From  Daniel  Lerner,  THE  PASSING  OF  TRADITIONAL  SOCIETY,  (New  Yorks 
Macmillan  Co,,  1958)  22-41  passim. 

Lerner  tells  the  story  of  the  change  in  the  values  of  Turkish  villagers  between 
1950  and  1954  because  of  the  introduction  of  western  technology  and  a road. 


j 


/ 
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READING  LXX 

THE  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  /’SST 

Cultures  develop  In  two  ways:  by  Invention  and  by  diffusion.  Invention 

means  the  creation  of  something  entirely  new:  an  electric  light  bulb, 

a parliamentary  system  of  government,  a public  school  system,  or  a new 
idea  about  the  nature  of  man.  Diffusion  means  spreading  something  which 
has  already  been  Invented  from  one  culture  to  another.  Taking  Britain's 
parliamentary  system  of  government  to  India  is  one  example  of  diffusion. 
There  are  literally  millions  of  others. 

Both  invention  and  diffusion  are  taking  place  in  the  modern  world  at  a 
far  more  rapid  pace  than  ever- before  In  the  history  of  man.  Each  year 
Inventors  all  over  the  world  take  out  thousands  of  patents.  Each  one 
marks  a new  Invention,  usually  In  the  technical  field.  These  Inventions 
spread  rapidly  around  the  world  because  modern  nations  are  linked  together 

by  transportation  and  communication  networks  which  continue  to  shorten  time 
and  space.  By  far  the  overwhelming  majority  of  inventions  have  been  made 
by  westerners,  by  Europeans  and  Americans.  Because  the  West  Is  technically 
and  politically  advanced,  much  of  the  diffusion  in  the  modern  world  takes 
place  from  the  West  to  the  developing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  In  fact,  the  diffusion  of  the  West  may  be  the  most  Important  move- 
ment  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Diffusion  from  one  culture  to  another  has  been  taking  place  since  the  begin- 
ning of  civilisation  In  the  fertile  river  valleys.  At  first  diffusion  took 
place  only  between  regional  neighbors,  the  peoples  of  the  Upper  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Valleys  giving  to  and  taking  from  their  peoples  in  the  South. 
Gradually  as  civilisations  expanded,  diffusion  took  place  over  longer  dis- 
tances. The  ancient  Greeks  found  the  Mediterranean  Sea  an  avenue  of  commerce 
and  ideas,  spreading  their  civilisation  from  one  end  of  the  Sea  to  the  other. 
The  Macedonian  conqueror,  Alexander  the  Great,  spread  Greek  Ideas  eastward 
as  he  forged  his  giant  empire  in  the  Middle  East.  Later  the  Roman  army 
conquered  the  remnants  of  Alexander* s empire,  carrying  Roman  Ideas  and 
institutions  with  it  and  transferring  Greek  values  to  northern  and  western 
Europe  in  return.  „ 

Until  the  late  Middle  Ages  most  diffusion  had  taken  place  within  limited 
geographical  regions.  The  river  valleys  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had 
furnished  natural  highways  for  the  spread  of  ideas  and  ins t i tw t ions.  Conse- 
quently great  civilisations  in  China,  India,  Notth  and  South  America,  Africa 
and  Europe  had  grown  up  relatively  ignorant  of  one  another.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  however,  diffusion  began  to  leap  across  geographical  barriers* 
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^ first,  most  diffusion  was  from  East  to  West*  The  agricultural  revolution 
or  the  late  Middle  Ages  employed  the  stirrup,  the  horse  collar  and  a heavy 
wheeled  plough,  ail  of  which  were  imported  from  the  Steppes  of  Russia. 
Gunpowder,  as  we  all  know,  was  originally  a Chinese  invention.  So  were  the 
- s^lks  which  the  Crusaders  were  so  anxious  to  import  into  Europe.  The  Cru- 
sades also  re-established  Western  contact*  with  Alexander* s old  empire  where  • 
u6  Aristotle,  Euclid  and  Pythagoras  had  been  preserved  by 

* * ®ut  beginning  at  about  the  time,  of  the  Renaissance,  the  flow  of 

diffusion  shifted,  with  the  current  from  West  to  East  increasing  in  strength 
and  volume.  Although  the  West  continued  to  receive  ideas  from  Eastern  lands 
throughout  modern  times,  the  impact  of  t a West  upon  the  East  has  been 
immeasurably  greater  than  the  reverse.  The  history  of  colonization,  explora- 
tion, and  the  conquest  of  underdeveloped  lands  by  Western  nations  all  indi- 
cate the  direction  in  which  influence  has  been  flowing. 

Almost  every  aspect  of  Western  society  has  been  transplanted  to  other  areas 
.or  the  world.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  examples  lie  in  the  field  of  tech- 
nology. Eighteenth  Century  Britain  underwent  a vast  transformation  In  ways 
of  producing  goods,  a transformation  which  spread  rapidly  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  to  America.  Today  these  original  techniques  for  making  steel,  for 
carrying  it  across  vast  areas  on  railroads  and  steamships,  for  producing 
mounting  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  cloth  and  for  all  the  other  technical 
wonders  of  our  age  have  been  reproduced  everywhere  in  the  non-western  world. 
Except  for  a few  isolated  pockets  in  the  wilds  of  the  Amazon  and  at  the  heads 

of  African  rivers,  virtually  every  human  being  alive  has  beeiTl:ouched  by 
Western  technology.  In  its  wake  has  come  a revolution  in  the  way  men  live 
and  in  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  West  has  also  exported  its  institutions.  Western  democracy,  imitating 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  has  sprung  up  in  the  wake  of  colonists 
and  conquering  armies  all  over  Africa  and  Asia.  Today  judges  in  Ghana  wear 
white  wigs  in  imitation  of  their  predecessors  from  Great  Britain,  and.  the 
Parliament  of  Ghana  is  organized  much  like  the  British  House  of  Conmohs. 

Just  as  much  of  the  British  Empire  used  England  as  an  example,  the  Philippine 
Islands  modeled  its  government  after  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  politi- 
cal institutions,  western  designs  for  business  management,  the  organisation  of 
universities,  and  even  family  patterns  have  followed  western  citizens  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Western  ideologies  have  also  made  an  impact  everywhere.  The  idea  of  equality 
has  recently  become  an  almost  universal  leslre  of  mankind.  Born  in  its  present 
form  in  the  West,  and  carried  in  the  hearts  of  men  across  all  the  world's 
oceans,  the  ideal  of  equality,  and  the  democratic  institutions  which  protect 
and  stimulate  it,  appealed  to  men  everywhere.  . So  do  the  ideologies  of  Com- 
munism. Originally  developed  by  Karl  Marx  in  Western  Europe  and  spread  by 
men  like  Lenin  to  twentieth  century  Russia,  these  ideas  have  since  been  car- 
ried to  China  and  to  much  of  the  remainder  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  the  idea  of  Conmunism  is  just  as  western  as  the  demo- 
cratic ideas  which  are  its  rivals.  Both  have  been  diffused  from  the  West  to 
the  remainder  of  the  world. 
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Finally,  the  values  of  western  man  have  spread  rapidly.  For  example,  men  every- 
where have  developed  a common  desire  for  more  of  the  world goods.  They 
have  also  learned  to  value  a rational  decision  making  process  of  the  sort 
tritich  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  scientific  method.  As  western  literature  has 
been  read  more  widely  in  the  non-western  world,  the  western  point  of  view 
about  family,  religion,  and  the  nature  of  man  have  taken  root  elsewhere. 

Thus  the  world  Is  becoming  more  and  more  westernised. 

During  the  last  five  centutj.es,  the  West  has  exported  its  innovative  ways 
to. the  rest  of  the  world.  Until  recently  most  societies  of  Asia  and  Africa 
have  been  clamped  in  the  grip  of  tradition.  Earlier  in  their. histories, 

China,  India,. . Sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  had  all  gone  through 
highly  innovative  periods.  But  by  the  time  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
just  as  medieval  Europe  was  sitrring  once  more*  they  had  begun  to  change 
more  8 lowly  and  eventually  moved  more  and  more  toward  the  traditional  end 
of  the  spectrum. 

The  new  and  vigorous  West  soon  dominated  more  traditional  areas  of  the  world. 
Western  technology  and  social  organisations  proved  powerful  enough  to  win 
dominance.  Traditional  patterns  of  behavior  could  not.  hold  out  before  them. 
Today  virtually  every  area  of  the  non-western  world  is  rushing  to  develop  the 
technology,  institutions,  social  patterns,  and  value  systems  that  will  allow 
them  to  adjust  their  traditional  cultures  to  the  demands  of  the  modern  world. 

Western  culture  has  been  diffused  in  a variety  of  ways.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  is  by  conquest.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands  conquered  most  of 
North  and  South  America  as  well  as  India.  After  1870,  all  of  Africa  and 
much  of  the  remainder  of  Asia  fell  under  western  sway.  Conquering  armies 
and  the  traders  who  fallowed  in  their  wake  diffused  Western  ideas  and 
institutions  throughout  the  land  they  took. 

* • * • , t 

Other  non-western  areas  received  an  infusion  of  western  culture  through 
colonisation.  Europeans  coionized  all  of  Australia,* taking  the  English 
language  and  English  institutions  with  them.  Similarly,  the  Dutch  colo- 
nized South  Africa,  to  be  followed  two  centuries  later  by  the  British.  Once 
again  European  ideas  spread  in  their  wake.  The  entire  society  of  the  United 
States  grew  out  of  Europe.  The  original  colonists  were  primarily  English  and 
brought  English  ideas  and  Institutions  with  them.  They  were  followed  by  mil- 
lions of  immigrants  who  diffused  somewhat  different  ideas  from  their  own 
cultures  into  American  life.  The  great  variety  of  foods  one  can  buy  in  any 
American  city  lemons t rates  one  diverse  influence  of  European  diffusion  on 
our  daily  lives. 

The  West  has  also  been  diffused  by  trade.  Conquerors,  colonists  and  western 
merchants  all  began  to  set  up  a network  of  trade  lines  throughout  the  world. 
Over  these  trade  routes  moved  bicycles,  clothing,  alarm  clocks,  books,  cameras 
and  all  the  other  products  of  western  factories.  Back  came  products  from  the 
non-west  lii  return:  tea,  spices*  rubber,  paintings,  and  philosophy.  Soon 

the  West  and  the  non-west  became  intertwined  so  much  that  no  one  could  ever 
again  separate  them  entirely. . . 


Education,  both  formal  and  informal,  has  also  helped  to  spread  western  ideas 
and  institutions*  Thousands  of  leaders  from  non-western  countries  have 
studied  in  western  schools  and  colleges  both  in  their  own  lands  and  in  Europe 
and- America*  They  have  read  western  books  and  learned  western  ideas  from 
u movles*  television  shows,  and  radio  broadcasts  originating  in 

the  west  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  non-western  world*  In  all  these 
ways  the  West  is  shaping  the  minds  of  raun  elsewhere* 

What  happens  when  a modern  western  culture  with  an  advanced  technology  and  a 
sophisticated  political  and  social  system  comes  in  contact  with  a land  whose 
traditional  ways  remain  in  force?  Clearly  there  is  no  one  answer.  Most 
cases  of  culture  contact  lie  between  the  end  points  of  a continuum.  On  one 
end  of  the  continuum  lies  a complete  rejection  of  western  ways.  This  la 
essentially  what  happened  to  the  American  Indians  who  refused  to  adopt  the 
ways  of  the  white  men  except  for  his  horses  and  guns*  The  Hottentots  in 
South  Africa  had  a similar  experience  and  were  exterminated  as  a result. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  an  almost  complete  adoption  of  the  new  way 
Although  no  people  has  ever  completely  rejected  its  own  past,  the 
Japanese  are  near  this  end  of  the  scale*  They  quickly  adopted  many  western 
institutions  and  made  themselves  into  a western-style  nation  within  a century. 
Most  nations  lie between  these  two  extremes.  They  have  adopted  some  ideas 
and  rejected  others,  changing  their  own  culture  in  the  process.  . 

What  happens  when  one  culture  meets  another  depends  upon  a number  of  factors. 
One  of  these  is  the  size  of  the  group  involved.  Hottentots  in  South  Africa 
lived  in  tiny  tribes  Whose  life  wad  centered  around  water  holes.  They  had 
no  large-scale  political  organizations  to  pull  them  together.  Hence,  they 
were  easily  exterminated  when  the  Dutch,  with  an  advanced  technology,  took 
over  the  water  holes.  On  the  other  hand,  millions  of  people  lived  in  China. 
Europeans  were  able  only  to. establish  a titty  foothold  on  the  Chinese  main* 
lands  eventually  the  Chinese  were  able  to  push  them  out  entirely. 

Another  significant  factor  is  the  way  in  which  two  cultures  come  in  contact. 

A conquered  people  sometimes  must  accept  ways  of  life  they  would  not  adopt 
willingly.  Wars  may  have  a similar  result.  Tribes  such  as  the  Bantu  in 
South  Afrit a who  fought  fiercely  for  their  lands  against  white  Invaders, 
were  not  likely  to  accept  their  European  institutions  willingly.  On  the 
other  hand,  non-western  people  who  are  anxious  to  gain  the  benefit  of 
technology  and  find  that  they  have  a valuable  commodity  to  trade,  may  find 
the  process  of  diffusion  mutually  advantageous  to  both  sides.  Japan  is  a 
case  of  this  sort. 

Geographic  environment  also  plays  a role  in  the  process  of  diffusion.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  transplant  European  civilization  to  the  Arctic  or 
Antarctic  continents  simply  because  the  basis  of  the  civilisation  in  agri- 
culture cannot  be sustained  there.  Similarly,  Europeans  have  a difficult 
time  recons true ting  their  life  in  sub-tropical  areas  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  desert..  They  had  a much  easier  time  on  the  Worth  American  continent 
where  the  physical  environment  was  quite  similar  to  that  which  they  had 
known  at  home.  Environment  at  least  is  always  a factor  to  be  considered. 

So  are  the  points  of  contact  between  one  culture  and  another.  It  is  easier 
to  promote  diffusion  from  one  society  to  a second  if  the  two  societies  have 
a few  things  in  common^;  But.  if  they  are  entirely  different  - radically 
different  political  institutions,  ways  of  making  a living,  family  struc- 
tures, values,  religion  - then  the  members  of  the  two  societies  have  a 
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greater  chance  of  becoming  enemies  and  of  failing  to  adopt  from  one  group 
to  the  other.  One  reason  why  the  white  colonists  drove  the  Indians  before 
their  rifles  across  the  western  plains  was  that  the  two  cultures  • European 
and  Indian  • had  virtually  nothing  in  common  and  hence  could  not  get  along 

aide  by  side.  Points  of  cultural  contact  helped  build  a bridge  between 
one  person  and  another. 

Ho  matter  how  it  is  diffused,  western  culture  brings  problems  to  people 
in  non-western  lands.  Living  happily  for  many  centuries  in  a way  of  life 
t ey  admire,  non-western  people  have  suddenly  been  forced  to  cope  with  a 
Whole  series  of  traumatic  changes.  They  have  been  ashed  to  leave  their 
small  patches  of  riceland  to  work  in  factories.  They  have  been  asked  to 
drop  the  organisation  of  their  extended  families,  in  which  relatives  three 
and  four  generations  removed  are  housed  under  the  same  roof,  to  embrace  the 
smaller  western  nuclear  family  of  father,  mother  and  children.  Their  reli- 
gions have  been  challenged  by  Christian  missionaries.  Their  princes  have 
been  overthrown  by  western  conquerors.  Their  values  have  been  undermined 
and  their  political  institutions  overthrown.  The  very  tools  they  have  used 
for  centuries  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones.  Out  of  all  these  changes 

much  good  and  considerable  evil  has  resulted. 

The  good  is  obvious.  Rapidly  rising  standards  of  living  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  testify  to  the  abundance  which  the  West  has  diffused  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  use  of  western  medicines  has  helped  to  wipe  out  malaria 
over  much  of  the  Par  East  and  to  conquer  other  diseases  everywhere.  Western 
ideas  of  justice  have  overthrown  what  seem  to  us  like  barbarous  criminal  codes 
in  some  countries.  Western  conquest  has  sometimes  ended  tribal  wars  which 
have  kept  whole  territories  of  the  world  in  constant  conflict  and  endangered 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people. 

But  with  the  good  has  come  a mixture  of  bad.  People  do  not  like  to  be  uprooted 
u??  traditional  ways  and  they  often  resent  the  forces  which  force  them  to 
shift  from  one  way  of  life  to  another.  In  some  places  the  West  has  exported 
extreme  nationalism  which  encourages  poor  Arabic  and  Asiatic  nations  to  plunge 
huge  parts  of  their  resources  into  the  development  of  an  atomic  bomb.  The 
West  has  also  exported  totalitarianism  both  of  the  left  and  the  right  and 
the  techniques  and  arms  by  which  totalitarianism  can  be  fastened  upon  helpless 
people.  Western  institutions,  techniques  and  ideas  have  also  undermined  long 
established  family  ties  and  thrown  whole  systems  of  values  into  conflict. 

Hany  non-western  people  doubt  that  the  cost  of  western  ideas  has  been  worth 
the  gain  they  brought. 

But  for  good  or  evil,  diffusion  is  with  us  to  stay.  The  world  constantly 
grows  closer  together.  The  costumes  men  wear  look  more  and  more  alike.  The 
music  they  hear,  the  movies  they  look  at,  and  the  automobiles  which  they  drive 
become  more  and  more  similar.  Men  across  the  world  live  more  similarly  today 
/ ever  had  in  the  past.  Eventually,  if  we  do  not  kill  ourselves, 
with  hydrogen  warfare,  we  may  become,  in  a cultural  sense,  one  world.  But  in 
the  meantime  the  diffusion  of  ideas,  institutions,  technology  and  values  la 
certain  to  disrupt  mankind  and  to  challenge  him.  How  well  wa  meet  that  chal- 
lenge may  well  determine  whether  or  not  mankind  will  survive  on  earth. 
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TEACHER'S  MANUAL:  TOE  SHAPING  OF  K8STESN  SOCUXT 
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A Noteto  the  Public  Domain  Edition 

The  Teacher's  Manual  which  follows  accompanies  the  materials  designed  for  a 
course  called  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  developed  at  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology's  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Development  Center  under  a grant  from 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education*  The  Manual  contains  a statement  of  the 
objectives  and  philosophy  of  the  entire  series  of  courses  for  able  students  In 
grades  nine  through  twelve,  dally  lesson  plans,  scripts  of  tapes,  masters  for 
transparencies,  esscy  and  objective  examinations,  copies  of  class  handouts  and 
supplementary  exercises.  All  of  this  material , except  for  items  already  copy- 
righted, is  In.  the  public  domain  and  may  be  duplicated  and  used  by  anyone  for 
. any  purpose*  However,  none  of  the  material  may  be  copyrighted* 

Like  the  student  materials  which  the  Manual  accompanies,  the  teaching  strategies 
and  learning  aids  in  the  Manual  have  a number  of  shortcomings*  We  were  trying 
to  give  teachers  maximum  aid  by  indicating  in  detail  one  way  to  use  each  reading 
in  the  course*  Like  the  student  materials,  the  lesson  plans  were  written  in  1964 
and  revised  in  1965*  Since  a number  of  new  readings  were  included  in  the  revised 
edition,  the  lesson  plans  which  accompany  them  are  also  new  and  untested*  However 
the  bulk  of  lesson  plans  in  thia  course  are  either  plans  that  taught  well  the 
first  time  they  were  tried  or  are  modifications  of  the  original  lesson  plans* 
based  upon  teachers'  experiences  with  the  materials* 

The  reader  of  this  Manual  and  the  manuals  for  Comparative  Political  Systems  and 
Comparative  Economic  Systems  will  note  that  the  staff  of  the  Center  devised  a 
new  lessor  plan  format  for  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society*  After  a statement 
of  the  objectives  for  each  lesson,  the  teaching  strategies  are  explained  in  two 
columns*  A description  of  teacher  and  student  activities  for  the  lesson  appears 
in  the  left-hand  column;  in  the  right-hand  column,  the  relationship  between  the 
teacher  and  student  activities  and  the  objectives  of  the  lesson  la  explained* 

Me  have  found  that  this  style  of  lesson  plan  allows  teachers  to  be  more  flexible 
in  thei?c  teaching*  They  have  found  that  they  can  change  the  order  ot  the 
strategies,  develop  modifications  of  the  strategies  suggested  or  develop  entirely 
hew  strategies  once,  they  understand  one  way  of  achieving  the  objectives* 

Despite  this  Improvement  in  the  style  of  the  Manual*  a number  of  shortcomings 
still  remain*  Even  though  we  have  made  an  attempt  to  spell  out  cognitive  skill 
objectives  in  greater  detail,  we  have  not  adequately  described  how  the  students 
will  behave  when  they  have  mastered  the  objective*-  The  teachers  who  have  taught 
The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  have  found  it  difficult  to  gauge  their  students' 
progress  toward  mastery  of  the  skill  objectives,  since  they  do  not  know  what 
behavior  they  should  look  for* 

Although  the  general  rationale  of  our  sequence  of  courses  includes  affective 
development,  nowhere,  in  this  manual  have  we  stated  the  affective  objectives  that 
should  be  realized  in  this  course*  Certain  procedural  objectives,  such  at  will- 
ingness to  listen  and  willingness  to  respond  in  class  discussion,  are  implicit 
in  our  teaching  strategies*  Yet  we  have  not  indicated  in  the ’Manuel  that  these 
are  important  objectives  of  the  course*  further,  many  of  the  readings  in  the 
course  encourage  a student  to  compare  his  values  with  those  of  min  who  lived- 'in  . 
other  tines  end  places*  Hence,  we  implicitly  have  tried  to  encourage  the  student 
to  reflect  upon  his  own  valus  system*  nonetheless,  we  have  not  stated  in  the  * 
Manual  what  prograss  we  hope  students  will  mSke  toward  the  development  of  thilr 
own  value  systems  in  th*s  course* 


tye  have  also  failed  to  state  general  objectives  for  each  unit  of  study* 
Consequently,  many  of  the  teachers  who  have  taught  The  Shaping  of  Western 
Society  have  become  confused  as  to  how  each  unit  fits  into  the  general  objectives 
for  the  course*  As  a result  the  students  have  also  failed  to  make  the  progress 
toward  our  general  objectives  that  we  hoped  they  would*  v 

Finally,  we  have  not  spelled  out  in  enough  detail  how  The  Shaping  of  Western 
Society  builds. upon  the  two  courses  that  precede  it  in  the  sequence*  Though 
the  lesson  plans  try  to  Indicate  to  teachers  the  analytical  questions  and  mode 
©f  inquiry  skills  the  students  should  be  able  to  employ  as  a result  of  having 
taken  Comparative  Political  Systems  and  Comparative  Economic  Systems*  we  still 
have. not  Indicated  to  teachers  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  these  two  courses 
what  the  students  have  teemed  and  what  they  should  be  able  to  do*  Moreover, 
we  have  not  spelled  out  how  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  contributes  tothe 


courses  that  come  later  In  the  sequence*  The  dangers  of  these  omissions,  to  a 
sequential  program  should  be  obvious*  v "•  * 

Despite  these  deficiencies,  teachers  who  have  used  the  Hsnual  have  found  it 
helpful*  They  have  indicated  that  the  ideas  contained  in  the  iesson  plans 
have  stimulated  them  to  try  new  approaches  with  these  materials  and  with  more 
conventional  materials*  The  staff  of  the  Center  will  appreciate  the  comments 
of  .colleagues  mho  use  this  Manual*  MO  hope  that  .teacher*^  authors  and  - 
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A HIGH  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM  FOR  ABLE  STUDENTS 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEACHER'S  MANUALS 


Background 

During  the  past  six  years,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  ventures  for  the  development  of  curriculum  and  teaching  strategies 
for  high  school  students.  Almost  fifty  Carnegie  Tech  faculty  members  have  been 
involved.  They  have  Worked  in  six  subject  areas:  the  social  studies,  English, 

the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Each  project  has  been  a cooperative  effort,  sponsored  jointly  by  Carnegie  Tech 
and  public  schools  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County.  The  organisation  of 
the  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Development  Center  at  Carnegie  Tech  typifies 
these  joint  ventures. 

The  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Development  Center  was  founded  in  May,  1963,  by 
a grant  of  $250,000  from  the  Cooperative  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  HEW  has  since  made  two  supplementary  grants. 

The  first  <$22,500)  brought  twelve  teacher-scholars  from  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  to  the  Tech  campus  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1964  to  help 
develop  materials  for  use  in  tenth  grade  courses  and  to  study  techniques  for  * 
curriculum  development.  The  second  ($90,000)  came  in  September,  1965,  to 
finance  the  development  of  a full  audio-visual  component  to  the  project  courses. 


Under  the  terms  of  these  three  grants,  the  Curriculum  Development  Center  has 
agreed  to  develop  and  test  an  entirely  new  curriculum  for  able  students  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve.  From  its  inception,  the  Project  has  been  a joint 
endeavor  of  Carnegie  Tech  and  the  Pittsburgh.  Public  Schools.  Two  co-directors, 
one  from  Tech  and  one  from  the  Schools,  have  equal  authority  for  planning  and 
carrying  out  the  project.  Teams  of  writers  and  teachers  from  the  two  institu- 
tions develop  materials,  try  them  out  in  the  schools,  revise  them,  and  give 
them  a second  trial.  They  also  develop  teaching  strategies  and  instruments 
to, eveluato  the  success  of  thsir  work.  The  Project  will  be  completed  in* 
October,  1967. 


By  able  students  wp  mean  the  top  twenty  or  twenty*fiva  percent  of  a typical  high 
school  graduating  class.  American  schools  have  long  neglected  the  special 
needs  of  this  particular  group  of  students.  Our  materials  and  teaching 
strategies  have  been  des igned  spec if leal ly  to  fill f this  gap • But  prel iminary 
trials  of  our  courses  with  average  students  in  the  Pittsburgh  Schools  have 
convinced  us  that  both  the  materials  and  teaching  strategies  are  adaptable  to 
this  much  larger  group  by  lowering  the  reading  level  appropriately.  Hence, 
we  believe  that  the  ways  of  phrasing  ob  jectlves , the  types  of  materials , 
the  range  of  teaching  strategies,  and  the  sorts  of  eveluitisig  instruments  we 
have  employed  me y be  useful  as  models  to  ell  social"  studies  teachers.  At  the 
same  time,  we  Acknowledge  that  the  particular  products  of  our  present  endeavor 
are.  designed  epeclfieally  for  the  top  qusrter  of  Asmr lean  students. 
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Objective* 

The  staff  of  the  Center  hes  established  four  groups  of  objectives  for  the  entire 
sequence  of  four  courses.  Two  of  these  groups  of  objectives  we  share  with  ell 
othfer  teachers  in  the  schools:  with  Instructors  In  English,  science,  mathe- 
matics, the  arts  and  so  forth.  The  remaining  two  groups  are  specific  to  social 
studies  teachers.  Let  us  first  explore  the  general  objectives.' 

....  . . 

U The  development  of  cognitive  skills  essential  to  critical  thinking 

Every  teacher  in  all  subjects  In  the  schools  should  strive  to  develop 
the  cognitive  skills  of  his  students.  These  skills  have  been  carefully 
analyzed  and  ranged  in  their  order  of  difficulty  In  the  well-known  TAXONOMY  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES:  THE  COGNITIVE  DOMAIN,  edited  by  Benjamin  Bloom  and 
others.  1/  The  major  categories  Inc  .tide  the  ability  to  comprehend,  to  apply, 
to  analyze,  to  synthesize,  and  to  evaluate.  Bloom's  TAXONOMY  also  contains 
sample  evaluating  Instruments  by  which  teachers  can  determine  whether  or  not 
their  students  have  mastered  each  skill. 

V.  • i 

We  have  developed  materials  and  teaching  strategies  designed  to  assist  the 
student  to  mast  er  the<,v  skills.  We  do  not  ; however,  claim  for  the  social 
studies  the' sole  reap*  >111  ty  for  teaching  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  every  teacher  In  ail  subjects  has  an  equal  responsibility  to  teach  for 
these  objectives.  As  for  our  contribution  to  these  general  objectives,  we  have 
Specified  for  emphasis  In  each  dally  lesson  plan  one  or  more  of  the  skills 

' drawn  from  the  Bloom  TAXONOMY.  We  have  also  developed  a number  of  objective 
test  items  as  well  as  some  essay  questions  specifically  designed  to  determine 
how  well  students  are  progressing  towards  the  mastery  of  cognitive  skills. 

, Although  Bloom  has  arranged  cognitive  skills  in  the  order  of  their  complexity, 
we  have  found  it  difficult  for  students  to  master  the  easiest  before  the  more 
complex  ones  are  introduced.  We  have,  however,-  been  able  to  establish  a rough 
progression  from  simple  to  complex  over  a three-year  period.  In  our  ninth 
grade  work  we  concentrate  on  teaching  the  two  simplest  skills,  comprehension 
and  application.  In  the  tenth  grade  we  concentrate  on  the  middle  range, 
analysis  and  synthesis,  and  in  the  eleventh  grade  we  focus  our  attention  oh 
the  most  difficult  of  all,  evaluation.  Our  twelfth  grade  course  reviews  the 
entire  range  of  skills  and  calls  upon  students  to  use  them  in  different 
contexts.  •*  • 

2.  The  development  of  affective  Objectives 

The  second  group  of  objectives  which  social  studies  teachers  share 
with  instructors  In  other  disciplines  lie  in  the  affective  domain.  Stating 
these  objectives  succinctly  and  in  a way  acceptable  to  all  parties  in.  secondary 
education  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects  of  curriculum 
development.  Part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  assumption  that  only  social 
studies  teachers  were  responsible  for  what  is  generally  called  “citizenship 
training"  or  "civic  education."  In  these  terms  most  authorities  Include  the 
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development  of  a set  of  attitudes  toward  individuals  and  groups,  a way  of 
arriving  at  decisions  through  a rational  decision-making  process,  a personal 
value  system  in  accordance  with  a democratic  credo,  and  a body  of  information 
about  society’ and  government  which  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  a rational 
decision-making  process  in  personal  and  civic  affairs • Only  one  of  these  - 
knowledge  of  content  about  government  arid  society  - is  exclusively  the  province 
of  social  studies  teachers.  The  other  three  - attitudes,  decision-making,  and 
values  - should  be  shared  by  all  teachers  in  the  schools^ 

Within  the  affective  domain  fall  the  whole  cluster  of  attitudes  and  values  which 
are  such  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of  developing  good  citizens.  They 
have  been  carefully  analyzed  and  arranged  in  ascending  order  of  complexity 
in  the  TAXONOMY.  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES:  THE  AFFECTIVE  DOMAIN,  edited  by 
Krafhwohl , B1  com  and  Masia.  2/  Like  the  TAXONOMY  devoted  to  the  cognitive 
domain,  this  volume  lists  affective  objectives  and  gives  examples-  of  types  of 
questions  designed  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  have  been  reached  by  work 
In  the  classroom. 

The  lower  ranges  of  the  affective  objectives,  receiving  and  responding,  must 
be  taught  primarily  by  the  way  in  which  a class  is  conducted.  Hence,  teachers 
must  utilize  a variety  of  teaching  techniques  and  ways  of  grouping  students 
in  order  to  reach  them.  The  higher  order  of  affective  objectives  involving 
the  development  of  a value  system  and  of  ah  integrated  personal  philosophy  of 
life  comes  from  both  the  way  a class  is  conducted  and  from  the  content  which 
students  read  and  discuss  in  class. 

, i 

We  have  not  attempted  to  select  a particular  value  system  or  a particular 
philosophy  to  teach  to  our  students.  In  a pluralistic  society,  each  student 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  a system  of  values  and  a personal 
philosophy  suited  to  his  own  conception  of  American  life.  To.  contribute  to 
opportunities  to  develop  such  values  and  philosophies,  we  consistently  raise 
a number  of  questions  designed  to  induce  students  to  reflect  upon  their  develop- 
ing value  systems.  By  the  end  of  his  senior  year,  each  student  who  has  worked 
through  the  material  conscientiously  should  be  able  to  describe  his  own  value 
system  and  his  personal  philosophy  in  a coherent  and  disciplined  fashion  and 
to  consider  intelligently  the  role  of  values  in  both  public  and  private  decision' 
making.  3/He  would  not,  however,  be  expected  to  Qhare  the  values  or  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  staff  of  the  Curriculum  Center  which  has  designed  the  sequence 
of  courses. 

We  have  attempted  to  teach  the  full  range  of  affective  objectives  contained 
in  the  Xrathwohl  TAXONOMY  in  the  four  years  of  courses  designed  by  the  Center. 

Both  the  ways  in  which  class  is  conducted  and  the  content  chosen  for  examination 
have  been  determined  partly  by  strategies  we  have  devised  to  reach  these  goals. 

A number  of  objective  and  essay  examination  questions  test  student  attainment 
of  affective  objectives.  It  has  not  been  practical  to  concentrate  first  on 
the  mastery  of  the  lower  order  of  objectives  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  ones. 
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Instead,  both  the  behavioral  attitudes  and  the  development  of  a coherent 
personal  philosophy  receive  emphasis  year  after  year, 

3*  Using  the  mode  of  inquiry  of  history  and  the  social  sciences 

Unlike  attaining  skills  and  affective  objectives,  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  all  teachers  in  all  subjects  in  the  schools,  the  use  of  the 
mode  of  inquiry  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  lies  exclusively  within  the 
province  of  the  social  studies  teacher*  Other  teachers  have  parallel  responsi- 
bilities: the  scientist  to  teach  scientific  method,  the  English  teacher  to 

teach  techniques  for  analyzing  literature,  the  mathematician  to  teach  the 
deductive  processes  on  which  mathematics  is  founded*  Although  all  scientific 
disciplines  approach  knowledge  with  similar  assumptions  and  techniques,  the 
method  of  the  social  sciences  has  peculiarities  which  make  it  dlstlnctlve.4/ 
Students  can  master  it  only  with  repeated  practice* 

We  draw  a sharp  distinction  between  knowledge  of  the  method  of  history  and  the 
social  sciences  and  the  ability  to , use  that  method*  Knowledge  of  the  method 
implies  only  the  ability  to  repeat  from  memory  the  steps  in  a method  of  inquiry 
or  to  recognize  the*  method  when  it  is  described*  On  the  other  hand,  use  of 
the  method  of  inquiry  implies  the  ability  to  Isolate  a problem,  to  carry  on 
a scholarly  investigation,  and  to  write  the  result  with  no  help  whatsoever  from 
teachers  or  fellow  students*  In  nther  words,  students  can  use  the  mode  of 
inquiry  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  only  when  they  are  able  to  make  a 
completely  independent  and  free  investigation* 

We  stress  the  use  of  the  mode  of  inquiry  because  it  forms  an  essential  part 
of  training  for  continued  work  in  history  and  the  social  sciences  and  for 
intelligent  participation  in  American  society*  In  his  personal  life,  his  work, 
and  his  role  as  a citizen  a student  graduated  from  school  or  college  is  required 
to  make  up  his  mind  about  innumerable  issues*  Host  of  his  decisions  require 
the  use  of  a disciplined  decision-making  process  such  as  that  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  method  of  history  and  social  sciences* 

In  traditional  high  school  curricula,  social  science  method  is  taught  - if  at 
all  - implicitly*  Students  read  articles  or  books  and  hear  lectures  which 
employ  social  science  methodology,  but  they  are  not  exposed  consciously  to 
materials  designed  specifically  to  teach  the  steps  of.  social  science  method* 
Hence,  they  learn  them  imperfectly  and  are  frequently  unable  +o  use  them  as 
tool 8 for  independent  thinking* 

To  overcome  this  handicap  we  have  designed  a number  of  lessons  in  each  of  our 
courses  for  the  specific  purpose  of  teaching  one  or  more  aspects  of  historical 
or  social  scientific  inquiry*  For  example,  the  first  six  lessons  of  the  tenth 
grade  course  in  the  Shaping  of  Western  Society  explore  the  ways  in  which 
historians  interpret  the  past*  A number  of  other  lessons  in  each  course  have 
similar  objectives*  In  addition,  learning  one  or  more  aspects  of  method  forms 
a subsidiary  objective  of  a large  number  of  lessons  whose  primary  objectiva 
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may  be  mastery  ot  content,  development  of  a cognitive  skill,  or  an  affective 
goal.  ,We  test  mastery  of  the  mode  of  inquiry  of  the  historian  by  assigning 
independent  research  papers^  which  require  students  to  make  investigations 

without  help  from  their  teachers. 

* • • 

* * 

As  part  of  the  mode  of  inquiry,  of  history,  and  0/3  social  sciences',  we  help 
students  to  learn  the  structure  of  these  disciplines.  5/  In  recent  literature 
the  wo^d  "structure"  has  been  used  with  a variety  of  meanings.  Some  scholars, 
for  example,  suggest  that  a structure  is  a collection  of  generalizations.  Two 
typicul  generalizations  might  be:  "People  migrate  when  they  are  hungry,"  and 

"Modern  revolutions  are  led  by  educated  people."  For  these  workers  the 
structure  ot  a discipline  is  the  entire  set  of  generalizations  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  discipline  through  empirical  investigation. 

Other  researchers  identify  the  structure  of  a discipline  with  a collection  of 
its  major  concepts.  By  a concept  they  mean  a category,  that  is,  a range  of 
different  events  or  things  which  are  treated  similarly.  For  example,  different 
uprisings  can  be  placed  together  in  a category  called  revolution.  By  this 
meaning  the  idea  of  a concept  is  primarily  definitional  in  character.  Learning 
the  structure  of  the  discipline,  then,  is  learning  its  major  concepts. 

Rather  than  a group  of  generalizations  or  a group  of.  concepts,  we  define  the 
structure  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  as  a battery  of  analytical  ques- 
tions which  can  be  used  to  order  factual  evidence.  Defining  structure  as 
analytical  questions,  rather  than  as  generalizations,  is  not  a mere  quibble. 
Generalisations  have  about  them  a tone  of  finality  because  they  are  stated  in 
declarative  sentences  that  vote  cloture  on  debate.  Analytical  questions, 
however,  are  the  tools  of  inquiry.  Unlike  statements,  analytical  questions 
suggest  the  possibility  of  relationships  among  facts  and  generalizations;  they 
do  not  insist  that  a relationship  is  always  present.  For  us  teaching  the 
structure  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  involves  two  processes:  the  first 

consists  of  helping  students  to  learn  and  use  a number  of  analytical  questions 
which  have  proved  useful  to  historians  and  Social  scientists  in  the  past;  the 
second  consists  of  helping  students  to  learn  how  to  generate  analytical 
questions  for  themselves. 

Defining  structure  as  analytical  questions  implies  that  there  is  no  single 
correct  structure*  Moreover,  throughout  his  life  a scholar's  conception  of 
structure  will  change.  As  he  learns  more,  he  will  ask  new  analytical  questions 
suggested  to  him  by  the  research  of  others.  He  will  also  Improve  his  own 
ability  to  let  an  unexplained  fact  generate  a new  analytical  question,  giving 
him  fresh  insights  into  his  data.  In  this  sense  the  structure  of  the  discipline 
is  an  integral  part  of  its  mode  of  inquiry.  The  excellent  historian  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  hack  in  part  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  analytical 
questions  which  he  puts  to  his  data. 

Throughout  the  four  years  of  the  curriculum  we  have  endeavored  to  help  students 
learn  a number  of  analytical  questions  drawn  from  the  social  science  disciplines 
and  to  develop  skills  in  asking  their  own  analytical  questions.  Although  thera 


are  thousands  of  questions  appropriate  to  investigation  in  social  science 
research,  we  have  .tried  to  organize.. each  course  around  a few  key  analytical 
constructs.  The  course  in  Comparative  Economic  Systems,  for.  instance, 
revolves  around  four  mcjor  issues:  what  goods  and  services  should  he  produced?, 
how  should  goods  and  services  be  produced?,  for  whom  should  goods  and  services 
be  produced?,  and  what  relationship  exists: between  a society's  value  system 
and  the  way  in  which  it  answers  the  previous  three  questions?  Only  in  the 
broadest  and  most  general  sense  do  these  four  questions  define  the  structure, 
of  economics.  They  indicate  the  major  issues  involved  in  the  essential  economic 
problem,  the  problem  of  scarcity,  but  they. are  only  the  sketchiest  guide  to 
an. attempt  to  understand  the  problem.  'Each  large  analytical  question,  such 
as  these*  implies  a series  of  sub-questions,  each  of  which  helps  to  organize 
data.  Yet  beginning  to  study  with  a small  list  of  major  analytical categories 
in  mind  proves  most  helpful  to  students..  It  is  these  major  analytical  cate- 
gories, the  sub-questions  they. imply,  and  the  ability  to  ask  one's  own  ques- 
tions which  we  define  as  the  structure  of  history  and  the  social  sciences. 

✓ ■ ♦ • • 
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As  part  of  the  mode  of  inquiry,  analytical  questions  prove  most  useful  in  the 
process  of  developing  hypotheses.  The  facts  never  speak  for  themselves.  They  . 
are  ordered  l>y  each  student  in  accordance  with  hie  own  frame  of*  reference. 

A host  of  fruitful  analytical  questions  increases  the  bounds  of  that  frame  of 
reference  and  multiplies  many  fold  the  likelihood  of  a fruitful  hypothesis. 

We  increase  our  .store  of  useful  knowledge  in  both  our  personal  end  professional 
lives  by  developing  and  validating  new. hypotheses.  Hence  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  should  form  e vital  part  of  tho 
education  of  every  young  American. 

Knowledge  of  selected  facts  and  generalizations  from  history  and  the 

social  sciences. 

Like  the  ability  to  use  the  mode  of  inquiry  of  history  and  the  social 
sciences,  Knowledge  of  the  content  of  these  disciplines  is  an  exclusive  obliga- 
tion of  social  studies  teachers.  The  staff  of  the  Curriculum  Development 
Center  has  tried  to  face  squarely  the  difficult  problem  of  establishing 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  content*  In  some  ways  what  we  teach  has  been 
determined  by  our  other  three  objectives:  knowledge  of  cognitive  skills, 
affective  objectives,  and  the  ability  to  use  the  mode  of  inquiry.  But  we  could 
reach  those  goals  using  facts  and  generalizations  from  any  past  sociaty.  Henca 
we  were  forced  to  establish  three  additional  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
content.  6/ 


Our  first  supplementary  criterion  is  the  interest  of  the  child.  Over  and  over 
again  in  one  course  after  another,  we  have  tried  to  tie  our  selection  of  content 
to  issues  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  intelligent  adolescents  growing  up  in 
American  society.  One  such  concern,  for  example,  is  the  way  in  which  young 
people  allocate  their  own  time  among  a number  of  competing  demands.  3v  askine 
them  to  keep  a careful  record  of  the  way  iu  which  their  tLe  la  apint  for 
several  days  end  then  to  reckon  the  cost,  in  terms  of  giving  up  some  of  these 
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activities,  to  devote  a few  hours  each  week  to  politics,  we  brine  the  issue 
of  political  activity  within  the  context  of  a child's  average  day  We  also 

settine^which  oress*  °£  ethl[cal  and  moral  Problems,  each  in  social 

?*“*"*•  "Jlch  prf88  “P?"  ^ern  young  people.  In  so  doing  we  are  striving 
tor  affective  goals  - the  development  of  a coherent  value  system  and  a personal 
philosophy  - using  as  our  starting  point  the  kind,  of  issuei 
philosophy  which  trouble  young  people  today. 

■4  . * • 

of  “SI*  fcf  the  problems  of  contemporary  society  guide  the  selection 

rrnnnmU  .* «« f J*  eccnomlc  growth  ln  Creat  Britain  partly  because 

W °^C,fTth, 1 ®“®h  a v*tal  »»«er  in  the  entire  underdeveloped  world, 
"fjfl*  “2*  iB,Pa«  of  "PfPrn  technology  upon  traditional  eultures  for  a 
similar  reason.  All  over  the  world  today  cultures  are  in  rapid  transition 
because  Western  ideas  and  Western  technology  are  transforming  them.  If  students 
its  Mlo^roM^a  modern  world  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  study 

probU«  inK«?  t0  l°°k  at  ehe  W“y  °th*r  80CletleS  have  •*»“« 

# ' ' .1  # . • 
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Finally,  we  have  chosen  come  content  areas  to  assure  knowledge  of  a small 
corpus  ot  knowledge  about  society  which  any  educated  American  living  in  the 
mid-twentieth  century  should  h«#.  Our  curriculum  has  been  SesIgJed  Ar  able 

Ind^ll'lTS!  i°£efch0^  8?  t0,c0lle8e-  In  th«  society  in  which  they  live 
Thevall  h™  J"Jh*  i?telll8ent  people  share  a pool  of  information. 

A"  y .U  read,  or  should  have  read,,  Pericles'  Funeral  Oration.  They  all 
kno"  el»o  weaning  of  the  term  "Hachlavelllan."  They  are  aequainted  with  the 

««fll“e0a  Sh*2,pear*  a?d  Petrarch  and  Bismarck.  Whenever  possible,  we  have 
selected  readings  which  touch  upon  the  lives  or  works  of  outstanding  men 

££,aJ  *r  th*  W°Tld  .ln  order  *o  help  our  students  build  up  the  co“u.  of 
knowledge  common  to  intelligent  people  everywhere. 

Teaching  Strategies 

strategies.  Scholars  have  accumulated  plenty  of 
“r*V°  indicate  that  students  at  the  end  of  a course  know  just  as  many 

as  th«Jna»8if*rt!U,i|!tl*n*  lt,they  hawe  “footed  lectures  and  read  textbooks 
as  they  do  if  they  have  participated  in  small  discussion  groups.  7/  If  the 

tf“h  <luantlttea  of  *a«‘«  aad  generalisations,  ILn 
lar8*  groups  seems  to  be  the  most  efficient  method. 
^■t.e°th“,hanf»  if  "a  wlah  i®  determine  whether  or  not  students  can  use 
the  mode  of  inquiry  independently  of  their  teacher,  we  must  launch  them  on  a 
historical  Investigation  entiroly  on  their  own. 

Because  our  objectives  are  diverse,  we  have  been  unable  to  employ  any  single 
teaching  strategy  to  the  exclusion  of  others^  Instead  we  have  used  a whole 
range  of  strategies  from  "pure"  exposition  to  "pure'!' discovery  methods.  A 
number  of  readings  scattered  throughout  all  four  years  of  the  curriculum  are 
narrative  .mi  expository  in  form.  They  tell  student,  about  the  «n£twe  of 
American  governmental  institutions  and  contrast  them  with  Russian  governmental 
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fZL  „IhG?<  8“™aflze  « century  or  two  of  European  history  as  succinctly  as 
possible.  Similarly,  many  slide  tapes  have  been  designed  to  convey  a maximum 

sincr^they^are^fficient^and11**1  W "*  •ound»  E*P««ttory  technlq^ 
Sincr  cney  are  efficient  and  sparing  of  time,  seem  by  any  standard  tha  h... 

way  to  provide  students  with  factual  Information  which  they  must  master. 

Expository  techniques,  however,  are  not  suitable  to  many  of  our  obleetives 

£ b™ieJn\hUmbf  °f  °"r  affective  o2>J«cttves  require  discussion  techniques 
?*ed  ltt  el«»»*oom.  A teacher  cannot  know  when  every  student  In  a 

li!t!2"8  T*”6,1™1*  <*  responding  Singly  to  ^t 
rne  lecturer  is  saying,  a discussion  class  provides  far  greater  oonortunleiaa 

for  a teacher  to  assess  these  affective  goals.  Similarly  a teLhS  I^ 

assess-  the  ability  with  which  students  use  the  cognitive  skills  Which  Bloom 

tas  classified  thro,, gh  gauging  th.tr  contrlbutlorto  d^cu..lon  cl«.“i?^I„ 

Cb“*  *tod“?  c*n  be  =«“«»  upon  to  analyse  or  s^thwIE  ir 
extrapolate  using  material  Which  they  may  not  have  seen  before. 

and  abilities  ^lfhhe'h?!!  J"dlwJiu*1  ,tu<,«‘e  a chance  to  utilise  the  skills 

„ "®  ha*  b,en  learning,  we  must  give  him  opportunity  for 
individual  work.  Hence  we  frequently  a.k  ,tudent.  durl"g  dl.Son  ?lfMe. 

?r  ftv«  ■*««*••  to  write  hypothesis  or  draS  together-! 
synthesise— a conclusion  from  scattered  evidence.  In  the  eleventh  

*°  QQ"6  to  class  prepared  to  ask  four  or  five 

useful  In  the  an* i » • < ■ ^ r°u  ***  Wnth  tenth  grade  courses  which  are 

useful  in  the  analysis  of  fresh  material.  Independent  research  papers  also 

il  l ‘a  6"!  t0  work  °°  ««•  Onlywhen  he  c.!"ork  ^pe!d!ntly 

ent  -bdt  * tI. **.  Jnv,a t igator . Only  free  Investigation  will  yleld^lndepend- 
ent  judgment.  Teaching  strategies  must  build  this  Independence/ 8/  ** 

Materials 

Both  objectives  and  teaching  strategies  imply  a variety  of  materials  We  h«v«s 
provided  materials  of  a very  wide  range  trim  expositor  «t?cleS  anS'.Ude 
tapes  on  one  end  to  discovery  exercises  which  present  only  data  from  which 
students  can  build  hypotheses  on  the  other.  This  range  of  materials  Is  imnor- 
tanhnot  only  to  accomplish  spwlflc  objectives  but  also  to  teethe  de^ 
etching  technique  which  characterises  so  many  social  studies  7 

courses  in  our  sequence  are  built  entirely  from  Individual  readlmu 
each  of  which- begins,  with  an  Introduction  and  several  study  questions  In'  only* 

doe„!°cIu,:.the  #leve"fh  «f*dB  Advanc«d  Waoement  America  H^HiurM  ' 
do  we  utilise  a conventional  text.  Even  here  we  have  chosen  the  short-..! 

excellent  college  text  which  we  could  find  In  ord.rV.rx“r«! 

^evelop  their  own  skill  in  Interpreting  the  past.  Each  reading  hewavar  k.* 
been  chosen  with  great  care  to  be  certain  that  It  contributes  to  an  mrnriif” 
understanding  of  the  subject  with  which  It  Is  concSid.  “ °W*”U 


The  types  of.  material  In  each  book  cf  readings  vary  Widely.  As  we  have  already 
indicated,  a few  readings  are  simple  expositions,  designed  tor  efficient  learning 
of  information  indispensable  to  cither  aspects  of:  the  course.  Other  readings 
may  contain  a biography  of  a person  typical  of  a particular  period  or  develop* 
ment,  a group  of  charts  or  tables  containing  statistical  information  from  which, 
generalizations  can  be  drawn,  an  analytical  article  written  by  a historian 
or  social  scientist,  or  any  of  a nurstte?  of  other  sorts  of  materials.  This 
great  variety  Interests  students  Intrinsically  and  provides  them  with  essential 
opportunities  to  learn  how  to  handle  the  enormous  range  of  materials  which 

they  will  be  reading  for  the  res£  of  their  lives. 

* • . 1 
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We  frequently  supplement  reading  done  as  homework  in  preparation  for  class 
discussion  with  t^o  additional  sorts  of  materials:  class  handouts  and  audio* 

visual  aids,  ly  a class  handout  we  mean  a.  mimeographed  page  or  two  of  informa* 
tlon  used  to  focus  class  discussion.  Occasionally  this  information  consists 
of  a discovery  exercise.  For  example,  we  have  printed  eight  quotations  from 
writers  who  lived  in  the  United  States  in  the  1830's  from  which  students  are 
asked  to  make  hypotheses  about  the  nature  of  Jacksonian  democracy.  We  have 
also  mimeographed  ten  tables  about  the  American  economy  during  the  1920's  from 
which  students  are  asked  to  develop  an  Interpretation  of  the  cause  of  the 
depression.  Both  of  these  sets  of  materials  ar&  many,  others  like  them  build 
upon  homework  assignments  done  in  the  readings  book  and  contribute  to  the 
development  of  skills  and  abilities  as  well  as  to  objectives  in  the  affective 
domain  by  the  way  lii  which  they  are  handled  in  class. 

A complete  kit  of  audio-visual  equipment  supplements  this  written  material. 

In  each  course  we  have  a number  of  tapes,  slide  tapes,  single  concept  filmstrips, 
and  transparencies  for  the  overhead  projector.  In  each  case  we  have  tried  to 
use  an  audio-visual  aid  only  when  a particular  point  can  be  made  better  with 
sight  or  sound  or  a combination  of  the  two  than  it  can  with  the  printed  word. 

Like  class  handouts,  and  like,  a variety  of  printed  teaching  materials,  audio- 
visual aids  break  the  monotony  of  typical  classroom  procedure,  they  can  also 
present  some  types  of  data  far  more  efficiently  and  with  greater  Intellectual 
impact  than-  they  can  be  presented  in  any  other  way. 

The  Cumulative  Sequence 

The  four-year  sequence  of  courses  had  been  planned  so  that  the  student  will 
be  required  to  employ  the  skills  and  knowledge  acquired  in  one  course  in 
succeeding  years.  Each  course  has  been  designed  to  build  upon  the  previous 
ones , developing  the  intellectual  skills  and  using  the  structure  of  the  discip- 
line for  further  investigations.  The  overall  effect  of  four  years  of  study 
is  the  cumulative  development  of  a more  and  more  sophisticated  frame  of 
reference,  drawing  upon  an  ever-increasing  store  of  experience. 

The  content  for  the  four  years  has  been  carefully  chosen  to  obtain  this  cumula- 
tive effect.  The  first  course  in  the  sequence,  designed  for  the  ninth  grade, 
is  called  Comparative  Political  Systems.  It  compares  a primitive  government 
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of  American  Plains  Indians  with  the  contemporary  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union*  In  each  instance  tie  examine  the  nature  of  leader* 
•hip,  decision-making,  the  role  of  the  individual  citizen  and  the  ideological 
foundation  of  the* political  structure*  The  course  in  Comparative  Economic 
Systems,  designed  for  the  second  .semester  of  the  ninth  grade,  compares  a 
traditional  economy  with  a system  where  most  decisions  are  made  in  the  market 
(the  United  .States)  and  a system  whe,re  most,  decisions  are  made  by  command,  (the 
Soviet  Union).  For  each  system  we  focus  upon  the'  way  in  which  the  basic 
economic  questions  - what,  how  arid  for  whom  * are  anjswered*  We  also  examine 
the  relationship  between  the  base  society's  value  system  and  the  way  in  which 
it  answers  the  basic  economic  questions* 

The  course  designed  for  the  first  semester  ot  tenth  grade  is  called  The  Shaping 
of  Western  Society*  It  consists  of  seventeen  units,  each  focu&ed  upon  a major 
problem, of  historical  interpretation*  Throughout  the  year  we  are  interested 
in  the  problem  of  change  over  time.  Hence,  students  investigate  changes  in 
four  areas  of  western  society:  politics,  the;  economic  system,  the  social 
organisation,  and  patterns  of  thought*  TWO  of  these  themes  draw  directly  upon 
the  structure  of  political  science  and  economics  which  students  have  studied 
during  the  freshman  year*  The  other  two*  touched  upon  briefly  in  ninth  grade, 
are  developed  fully  for  the  first  time  in  this  course* 

Studies  in  the  Non-Western  World,  designed  for  students  in  the  second  semester 
of  tenth  grade,  has' been  organised  around  four 'units:  South  Africa,  China, 

India  and  Brasil*  In  each  unit  students  study  the  traditional  culture  before 
the  Impact  of  the  West,  examine  "the  way*  in  which  particular  Western  ideas 
and  Institutions  were  diffused  to  the  society  and  analyse  one  major  contemporary 
problem*  For  China  we  study  the  problem  of  totalitarianism,  drawing  on  key 
threads  from  the  political  science  course  and  from  the  first  semester  of  the 
tenth  grade*  For  India,  economic  growth  and  development  is'  the  key  issue* 

Here  students  use  the  structure  from  the  course  in  Comparative  Economic  Systesui 
and  from  several  units  in  the  first  semester  of  tenth  grade*  The  South  African 
unit  emphasises  the  problems  of  apartheid*  It  contrasts  the  theme  of  equality 
against  Inequality  Which  was  introduced  in  the  Shaping  of  Western  Society* 

The  study  of  Brazil  encompasses  many  themes  from  the  first  semester  and  raises 
basic  questions  about  the  contemporary  population  explosion* 

The  eleventh  grade  Advanced  Placement  American  History  course  has  four  major 
themes:  the  development  of  the  American  economic  system,  the  growth  of  the 
‘ American  political  system,  the  changing  American  social  structure,  and  the 
reflection  of  these  developments  in  the  American  Intellectual  tradition* 

. Throughout  the  course  students  use  analytical  questions  they  have  learned  in 
ninth  and  tenth  grades*  Using  these  questions  provides  both  a review  and  a 
device  for  deepening  a student's  understanding  through  using  information  in 
a new  context*  • 

The  development  of  the  skills  and  abilities  identified  by  Bloom  ih  the 
TAXONOMY  Or  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  has  also  bean  arranged  in  cumulative  and 
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*l5ho“8h  16  M iupoaaibl*  to  develop  one's  skill  folly  before 
of ifhiC»t  0Be  *!  be8M"»  we  h‘y*  «e*«*pted  ill  «aeh  of  the  first  thro* 

SiZiiartv  2?^?-!!  ««“•«*”*•  “Pon  .kills  in  roughly  sequential  ordor. 

^ chance  of  ouccess , no  have  tried  to  concentrate  our 

attention  In  the  affective  domain  in  an  aaeanding  ordor  of  difficulty  over  the 
four  years  Of  the  curriculum.  ***rew»*y  over  too 

‘ • f • - * * 

In  each  succeeding  year  of  their  work,  students  are  thrown  more  and  nora  on 
their  own  to  pursue  independent  investigations,  the  flrat  year's  course 

and  Bconcajc  Syatena  1.  tightly  structured  to  teach 
essential  skills,  a node  of  inquiry,  and  a battery  of  analytical  — — ►« 

P0iiel5*i  econoaiea.  Because  students  ere^xpected  to 

, / n ed8M!"d  ‘i111*  ln  th*  tuath  *r«de,  the  course  la  leas  tightly 

organised.  The  eleventh  grade  course  encourages  even  greater  freedom  for  each  7 
student  and  involves  a larger  nuaber  of  discovery  exercises  and  asalgmsnts 

tsntadCtiiCtl<!ni!>t*±*1|?  “alytical  questions  to  bear  upon  tbe^Tta  pre- 

sented  in  their  reading.  Thus  the  cnsulative  sequence  has  been  designed  to 

•weluatihg  device  by  which  the  teacher  can  judge  roughly  the  degree 
to  which  students  have  nastered  naterial.  7 * 

f"  5°  *«a«b  a course  late  in  the  sequence,  teachers  should  know  what  their 

I2ifT ** im .IN  Net  i«y  fur  a teacher  to  put  hU- 

? *ho**  11  M r**d  the  naterial  written  fo*  the  previous 
courses.  Unless  he  does  so,  such  of  the  effect  of  the  sequential  and  cussulatlva 
currlculua  nay  be  lost.  • '•  - •"  swustws 

Supplcinenf  rv  Material* 

schooi  eighteen  weeks  long.  We  havx  provided  readings 

in  each  course  for  from  flffcaen  to  seventeen  weeks*  This  procedure  encourages 
each  teacher  to  develop  aaterlals  for  an  additional  week  or  two  on  his  own  w 
o use  one  or  nore  of  the  supplementary : projects  developed  by  our  staff  * Most 

¥*nt  some  topics  in  which  they  are 

*55*  ,ort  of  flexibility  has  been  provided  by  including  a smaller 
quantity  of  reading  material  than  is  usual  in  typical  high  school  courses. 

Bach  week's  work  has  been  organised  around  .four  readings f leaving  the  fifth 
ooob  week  free.  It  can  bs  utllised  In  c variety  of  ways*  Since  a 

lia*  been  provided,  many  teachers  may  choose  to 
“*•  l*vt  f th  dAMor  oxsminatiens.  Others  may  wish  to  discuss  current 

events*  In  addition9  we  have  provided  with  each  course  suggested  supplementary 
readings  or  exercises  which  the  atudents  can  do  independently  for  their  f if th^ 
assignment  each  wsek.  During  the  flrst  semsster  of  ninth  grade,  students  may 
read  from  a large  collection  of  arvUcles  from  current  periodicals  which  can 
be  provided  inexpensively  in  ch.  library.  For  th.  *com»tC.  course  th.y  dl 

—T*-  pri“rlJy  £ro"  «ww*  In  eh*  first  seMstsr 
®*  eenth  grad*  .they  learn  to  us*  the  library,  to  writs  s book  review,  and  to 

do  a controlled  research  paper . In  the  second  seawster  of  that  year  they  read 
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and  rtvitv  two  novels*  and  writ*  an  independent  research  papa r in  tha  library. 

A substantial  outside  reading  progrnm*  drawn  from  recant  literature  in  American 
. history,  has  been  provided  f©*,  the  eleventh  grade  Advanced  Placement  course. 

• . • • • . • • 

Evaluation 
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A complete  battery  of  objective  and  essay  teats  has  been  provided  for  all.  of 
the  courses  in  the  sequence.  The  testing  program  has  been  closely  coordinated 
with  the  Objectives.  Short  objective  quisles  check  the.  recall  of  factual' 
Information  and  are  designed  mostly  as  policing  devices  to  make  certain  that 
students  read  their  assignments  regularly.  Objective  examinations  usually' 
covering  about  two  week's  work  have  been  designed  primarily  to  check  knowledge 
of  structure,  the  development  of  skills  and  ^abilities;  certain  affective 
objectives  and  the  knowledge  of  content  drawn  from  two  or  more  readings.  Essay 
tests*  usually  also  covering  two  week9  s work,  assess  the  ability  of  a student 
to  write  history  and  the  social  sclencM  effectively  end  to  use  the  skills  and 

abilities  as  well  as  the  mode  of  inquiry  which  he  has  learned. 

* • • 

Two  additional  types,  of  evaluation  require  brief  comments.  The  independent 
research  papers  which  a student  writhe  are  the  primary  evaluating  instruments 
whifch  determine  whether  or  not  he  can  use  the  historian9  s method  of  inquiry 
well.  Only  when  he  can  do  an  independent  investigation  has  he  really  learned 
this  vital  art.  The  other  major  evaluating  device  available  to  teachers  is 
the  degree  of  skills  which  students  show  in'  class  discussions.  The  constant 
interplay  between  teacher  and.  students  in  small  groups  often  enables  a teacher 
to  assess  the  ability  with  which  his  students  can  utilise  the  skills  they  have 
been  taught,.  Teachers  should  never  overlook  the  vital  contribution  of  class 
discussions  as  evaluating  devices  .* 

Kaxllmum  Teacher  Aids 

Like  the  new  curriculum  projects  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences*  the  four 
courses  in  this  sequence,  will  be  accompanied  by  maximum  aids  to  the  teachers. 
This  elaborate  explanation  of  what  we  are  doing  is  the  first  such  aid  but  it 
does  not  meet  the  full  obligations  of  curriculum  developers  to  teachers.  Only 
model  daily  lesson  plans,  can  do  so. 


This  series  of  courses  is  substantially  different  from  those  that  fall  within 
the  experience  of  most  teachers.  The  objectives  are  different*  the  teaching 
strategies  are  different*  the  materials  are  different*  even  the  grouping  of  . 
students  is  different.  Because  so  many*  variables  have  been  changed*  the 
designers  of  the  course  feel  obliged  to  indicate  to  teachers  at  least  one  way 
in  which  to  handle  this  new  context  .for  teaching.  We  do  not  intend  that  lesson 
plans  should  be  restrictive.  Quite  the  contrary.  Teachers  should  depart 
substantially  from  lesson  plana  or  ignore them  completely  Whan  they  decide  to 
work  toward  other  objectives  with  particular  materials.  As  designers  of  ’ 
materials,  however*  we  have  felt  obliged  to  indicate  one  tasted  way  of  reaching 
specified  objectives  with  a particular  tanehlng  strategy*  Sot  of  materials'* 
and  grouping  of  students  called  upon  for  a day9  a work.  - 


The  teacher's  M)nucl  which  follows  this  introduction  contains  a . model  lesson 
plan  for  each  day  of- the  school  year*  Any  creative  teacher  could  develop  a 
number  of  alternative  ways  to  handle  thesanenaterialfor  either  tha  sane 
objectives  or  for  other  ones  which  be  night  consider  appropriate.  But  begin* 
nlng  teachers  or  teachers  who  are  agreeing  quite  different  materials  and 
teaching  strategies  for  the  first  tine  often  find  nodal  lesson  plane  extremely 
useful,  particularly  in  tha  midst  of  their  busy  academic  schedule.  Hence  all 
teachers  are  invited  to  use  the  teacher's  Manual  as  they  see  fit . the  alterna- 
tives range  f rest  following  it  precisely  day  by  day  to  ignoring  it  ccMpletely. 

/ Host  people  will  fall  along  a continuum  soaewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 
Ivan  teachers  who  wish  to  ge  their  own  way  entirely  nay  find  it  helpful  to 
look  at  lesson  plans  fron  tine  to  timer  partly  as  a reminder  about  the  relation- 
ships of  objectives,  materials,  and  teaching  strategy  and  partly  as  a possible 
source  for  new'  ideas#  :'v-'  -V-'. '•**-*;  ’• 
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Conclusion  ’■>- ' 


We  encourage  criticism  of  our  overall philosophy , of  the  Materials  we  have 
developed,  and  of  our  teaching’  strategies*  The  Center  has  already  benefited 
considerably  fron  the  cowasnts  of  teachers  who  have  tried  out  our  courses 

fosn* 
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1/  Benjamin  S.  Bloom  et  *1 . , TAXONOMY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES;  tHE  CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF  EDUCATIONAL  GOALS:  HANDBOCKI:  COGNITIVE  DOMAIN.  (leu  York, 1956. 

We  have  chosen  thi.  standard  system  of  classifying  cognitive  skills  .in 
- preference  to  a more  recent  end  in  some  ways  more  provocative  schema  proposed 
in- the  following  article:  Robert  H.  Ennis,  "A  Concept  of  Critical  thinking," 
HARVARD  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  XXXII,  1 (Winter,  1962),  81-111. 
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• . AFFECTIVE  DOMAIN. NewYork,  1964. J 
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2f  For  a provocative  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  role  of  values  has 
been  neglected  in  traditional  c octal  studies  textbooks  see  James  P.  Shaver, 
: "Reflective  Thinking,  Values , and  Soci.l  Studies  Textbooks,"  THE  SCHOOL 

REVIEW,  Vol.  73,  No.  3,  (Autumn,  1965),  226-257. 


jj  innumerable  volumes  dishues  the  mode  of  inquiry  of  history  and  the  social 
sciences.  One  useful  summary  for  students  is  Basil  L.  Ward*  A Style  of 
History  for  Beginners.  Service  Canter  for  Teachers  of  History,  American 
Historical  Association,  Washington,  1959* 

H Some  of  our  conceptions  of  structure  have  been  drawn  from  Jerome  Bruner, 
vTHE  PROCESS  OF  EDUCATION,  Cambridge,  1960;  Joseph  J.  Schwab,  "The  Concept 
of  the  Structure "of- * Biscipline,'1  in  THE  EDUCATIONAL  RECORD,  XLIII,  July 
1962,  197-205,  also  in  PROFESSIONAL  REPRINTS  IN  EDUCATION,  #8001,  (Charles 
B . Merril  1 Books , Inc.  Columbus) ; and  Lawrence  E • Metcalf , "Teaching 
Economic  Concepts  in  the  Social  Studies;"  THE  COUNCILOR,  XXI,  I (March, 
1960),  24-31. 


6/  For  a radically  different  set  of  criteria  for  the  Inclusion  of  content  see 
Donald  W.  Oliver,  "The  Selection  of  Content  in  the  Social  Studies," 
HARVARD  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  XXVII,  (Fall,  1957),  271-300. 
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2/  John  W.  Kidd,  "With  the  Teehnlclsn,"  JOURNAL  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  Vol.  33, 
November,  1962,  440-444. 


8/  Six  films  demonstrating  inductive  teaching  of  materials  developed  at  the 
Tech  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Development  Center  are  available  through 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  Co.,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

In  March,  1966,  Holt  will  publish  e social  studies  methods  volume  (Edwin 
Fenton,  TEACHING  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS:  AN  INDUCTIVE 
APPROACH)  based  upon  teaching  strategies  used  in  the  Tech  Center. 
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A WORD  ^JOUT  m ssa  LESSOR  PUNS 

As  you  will  quickly  notice,  the  style  of  our  lesson  plans  has  been 
evolving,  and  you  have  In  this  collection  the  latest  of  the  permutations*  What 
we  hope  we  have  accomplished  is  a teacher's  manual  that  will  b<*  of  greater  aid 
to  you  as  you  plan  your  own  classroom  strategy  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
each  lesson* 

At  the  top  of  each  page,  as  -in  the  pact,  the  subject  and  skill  objectives 
for  esch  lesson  plsn  are  listen*  You  will  find  that  we  have  written  these  in 
considerable  detail*  You  should  notice,  in  particular,  that  the  skill  objectives 
go  beyond  Bloom'*  s simple  statements  to  tell  you  exactly  what  Is  to  b«  Interpreted, 
extrapolated,  applied,  analysed,  synthesised  or  evaluated  and  in  what  tenas*  We 
have  adopted  this  approach  so  that  you  can  more  easily  evaluate  whether  or  not 
your  students  actually* do  employ  these  skills  during  the  course  of  the  lesson, 
and,  in  fact,  begin  to  change  their  cognitive  behavior  as  a result* 

As  to  the  section  on  procedures,  you  will  notice  that  each  lesson  plan 
has  been  written  in  two  columns*  „ The  left  hand  column  g Jives  a brief  description 
of  what  the  teacher  should  do,  what  questions  he  should  ask,  or  what  directions 
, he  should  give  to  the  student*)*  The  right  hand  column  trios  to  explain  each 
question  or  teaching  activity  in  terms  of  how  the  strategy  is  related  to  the 
objectives .0?  the  lesson  and  in  terms  of  what  student  behavior  is  desired  or 
anticipated*  The  questions  and  suggested  activities  have  essentially  two  alms. 
Primarily  they  are  designed  to  stimulate  learning*  Secondly  they  are  some tines 
designed  to  help  the  teacher  find  out  whether  or  not  his  students  have  learned 
the  concepts  or  the  skills  that  are  stated,  in  the  objectives*  in  rare  cases  they 
serve  the  double  function  of  stimulating  an  activity  or  thought  process  that  will 
help  the  student  learn  and  also  give  the  teacher  evidence  upon'  which  he  can 
base  his  evaluation  of  the  student's  progress* 

In  using  the  lesson  plans  for  preparing  for  class,  the  teacher  should 
concentrate  on  how  the  teaching  strategies  suggested  arc  designed  to  teach  the 

objectives  set  for  the  lesson*  In  many  cases  the  teacher  might  find  that 

another  strategy  might  reach  the  objectives  more  surely  and  efficiently*  In 
these  cases  the  teacher  should  feet  free  to  depart  from  the  strategies,  suggested, 
by  the  lesson  plan  and  develop  his  own  Ideas  of  procedure*  In  no  case  should 
the  lesson  plan  be  regarded  as  the.  basic  rock  upon  which  the  project  is  founded* 

They  have  been  written  the  way  they  have  to  suggest  to  teachers  what  kinds  of 

inductive  teaching  strategies  might  be  employed  in  achieving  the  objectives 
of  esch  lesson  and,  in  a larger  context j*  the  entire  course* 

One  final  note  • You  will  also  note  that  the  writers  have  made  conscious 
. attempts  to 'vary  the  classroom  activities  within  ^ach  lesson  and  from  day  to 
day*  These  attempts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  two  purposes*  The  first, 
and  most  obvious,  is  to  break  down  the  monotony  that  proceeds  from  one  entire 
class  period  devoted  to  one  kind  of  activity*  The  second  purpose  is  to  give 
the  students  ample  opportunity  to  write  into  their  notes  what  they  learn  as 
they  go  along*  This  notation  process  is  at  the  heart  of  inductive  teaching, 
for  when  the.  student  makes  a discovery  on  his  own  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
articulate  that  discovery  in  his  own  words* 
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THE  SHAPING  OF  WESTCRH  SOCIETY 


J&S,£h$PJrM  *®  the  third  srasstcr  course  in  a four  year 

sequence  of  high  school  social  studies  courses  for  able  students.  It  has  been 
designed  to  follow  two  one-semester  ninth  grade  courses  in  Comparatlve  Political 
S^stttas  and  Coppfirstiye  Econop^cSystdis  which  the  social  studies  curriculum 
development  center  at"  Carnegie  institute  of  Technology  has  also  developed.  The 
Shaping  of  Western  Society  deals  with  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Europe  * 
from  the  classical  period  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  course  builds  upon 
the  cognitive  skills  and  substantive  knowledge  which  the  students  have  acquired 
in  the  two  ninth  grade  courses.' 

Zn  the  ninth  grade  the  students  were  taught  to  ask  some  basic  analytical 
questions  asked  by  political  scientists  and  economists.  Zn  Comparative  Political 
Systems  they  were  taught  to  ask  "Who  are  the  leaders  and  how  are  they  recrulttS^ 
/What  factors  influence  decision  making  in  the  political  arena?"  What  is  the 
role  of  the  individual  in  the  political  system?"  and  "What  is  the  role  of  ideology 
in  the  political  system?"  Zn  Comparative  Economic  Systems  the  students  were  taught 
to  ask  "Bow  is  it  decided  what  goods  and  services  to  produce?"  "Bow  is  it  decided 
how  to  produce  these  goods  and  services?"  and  ,lBo»  is  it  decided  for  whom  to 
produce  them?"  The  students  who  take  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  will  find 
these  questions  extremely  useful  as  they  study  th(T politicai  antf  economic  history 
of  the  West.  Several  units  have  been  included  in  this  course  to  reinforce  the 
use  of  these  questions. 

The  ninth  grade  courses  also  introduce  the  students  to  three  types  of  politi* 
cal  systems— traditional , democratic  and  totalitarian— and  three  types  of  economic 
systems— traditional*  market  and  command.  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  builds 
upon  this  conceptual  framework  by  concentrating  the  process  whereby  tne  relatively 
traditional  Society  of  medieval  Europe  was  transformed  into  a more  Innovative 
society.  For  example*  several  units  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  the  breaking 
down  of  the  traditional  political  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  development 
of  more  innovative  democratic  and  totalitarian  systems. 

In  Comparative  Political  Systems  and  Comparative  Economic  Systems  the  ska* 
dents  also  develop  several  cognitive  skills.  Though  all  of  the  cognitive  skills 
outlined  in  Cenjamln  Bloom*  s Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives  receive  some 
attention*  the  two  courses  concentrate  mainly  on  skills  off  analysis.  The  tenth 
grade  course  is  designed  to  reinforce  these  skills. 

The  objectives  of  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  have  been  designed  to  build 
upon  the  knowledge  and  skills  introduced  at  the  ninth  grade  level.  The  four  main 
objectives  of  the  course  are: 

U 8®*  that  the  student  knows  and  can  apply  the  historian's  mode  of 
Inquiry  to  construct  and  test  hypotheses  with  historical  evidence. 

2)  To  see  that  the  student  knows  and  comprehends  how  western  society 
changed  from  a relatively  traditional  society  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
various  forms  of  more  innovative  societies;  end  to  see  that  the 
student  comprehends  what  problems  the  development  off  a more  Ionova* 
tive  society  has  created  for  modern  men.  ' 
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3)  To  develop  the  student's  ability  to  synthesize* 

4)  To  see  that  the  student  knows  and  can  apply  four  analytical  questions 

for  analyzing  the  social  structure  of  a community,  namely:  "Shat  are 

the  social  groups  in  the  community  and  how  are  they  determined?"  ,5What 
are  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  each  group?"  "How  does  one 
gain  admittance  to  each  group?"  and  "How,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
do  members  of  the  various  groups  core  into  contact  with  one  another?" 

These  four  objectives  have  determined  the  selection  of  content  for  this  course* 
Unit  Z acquaints  the  student  with  elements  of  the  historian9 s mode  of  inquiry. 

The  student  will  then  be  called  upon  to  use  these  techniques  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  course.  To  further?  this  objective  the  readings  generally  con- 
tain selections  from  primary  sources*  In  order  to  comprehend  what  these  sources 
reveal  about  the  history  of  the  West,  the  student  will  have  to  apply  the  his- 
torian9 s techniques  for  developing  and  testing  hypotheses*  In  learning  to  use 
the  historian9 s mode  of  inquiry,  the  student  will  acquire  more  than  a mere  know- 
ledge of  what  happened  in  the  past;  he  will  also  learn  how  to  think  historically* 
The  ability  to  think  historically  must  not  be  reserved  only  to  professional  his- 
torians* Mr*  "Everyman"  must  be  able  to  think  historically  as  well*  Hr*  "Every- 
man" ought  to  be  able  to  develop  hypotheses  about  human  experience  from  frag- 
mentary evidences  Mr*  "Everyman"  ought  to  know  how  to  test  these  hypotheses  with 
evidences  Mr*  "Everyman"  ought  to  be  able  fe©  distinguish  between  relevant  and 
irrelevant  data;  Hr.  "Everyman"  ought;  to  be.,  able  to  use  the  perspective  of  time 
in  making  qualitative  judgments  about  the  importance  of  events  and  conditions 
in  the  past;  Mr*  "Everyman"  ought  to  be  able  to  determine  the  reliability  of 
evidence;  and  Mr*  "Everyman"  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  relationships  and  make 
comparisons  between  two  or  more  aspects  of  recorded  human  experience*  In  short, 
the  ability  to  think  historically  makes  Mr*  Everyman  capable  of  learning,  and 
profiting  from  the  experiences  of  men  who  have  lived  in  other  times  and  places* 

The  second  objective  stated  above  has  largely  determined  what  aspects  of 
western  history  will  be  studied  in  this  course*  Units  two  through  four  intro- 
duce the  students  to  the  classical  innovative  societies  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
the  more  traditional  society  of  the  Middle  Ages*  The  next  eight  units  concentrate 
on  the  various  changes  that  transformed  traditional  western  society  info  our 
modern  Innovative  society*  The  final  six  units  deal  with  some  of  the  ways 
modem  man  has  tried  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  innovative  society*  Each  of 
the  units  is  designed  to  last  one  week*  Each  unit  contains  four  readings*  The 
first  three  readings  consist  largely  of  selections  from  primary  sources*  The 
final  reading  is  a summary  essay  written  by  the  staff  of  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment coster*  ( 

The  passing  from  traditional  to  Innovative  society  is  only  one  of  a number 
of  themes  that  might  be  chosen  for  a course  in  the  history  of  western  civiliza- 
tion* He  have  decided  upon  this  theme,  however,  because  we  believe  that  it  is 
a convenient  way  of  giving  the  student  a perspective  of  how  his  society  fits 
into  the  history  of  mankind*  Hopefully  he  will  learn  that  his  innovative 
society  developed  from  a traditional  culture,  quite  unlike  his  own,  by  e slow, 
arduous,  end  often  painful  process*  Knowing  h&w  difficult  the  long  process  of 
change  has  been  in  the  West,  he  will’  be  better  equipped  to  compare  the  experi- 
ences of  non-western  peoples  with  the  experiences  of  his  forebears*  He  should 
then  be  able  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  iten-^estern  societies  face  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  they  attempt  to  compress  the  six  hundred  year  experience 
of  the  West  into  a few  decades*  Armed  with  this  frame  of  reference,  the  stu- 
dent should  be  able  to  understand  ana  appreciate  the  problems  that  change 
imposes  upon  the  human  condition* 

The  readings  in  this  course  have  been  constructed  to  help  students  syn- 
thesize hypotheses  from  several  pieces  of  evidence*  Building  upon  the  skills 
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of  analysis  developed  by  the  ninth  grade  courses,  thtjhapjy^s  ol_W4f(eni  JSoeittf 
hopes  to  carry  the  student  one  sore  step  up  the  helrarchyot* cog^tivc  iSu^* 
outlined  by  BWiJSgo^.  Most  of  the  readings  in  this  course  consist  of 
multiple  selections  from  primary  sources.  The  student  uust  develop  skill  in 
synthesising  explanations  from  various  pieces  of  evidence  in  order  to  construct 
hypotheses  from  these  readings. 


Finally,  the  .content  of  several  units  has  been  determined  by  our  fourth 
objective.  . 


Reading  XV£I  ("the  Medieval  Social  System**)  introduces  tbs  student  to  the 
questions  for  analysing  the  social  structure  of  a community.  Re  will  be  celled 
upon  repeatedly  throughout  the  course  to  use  these  analytical  questions  when 
examining  the  social  structure  of  other  societies*  this  battery  of  analytical 
quest)  me  will  b®  added  to  those  questions  developed  in  Comparative  Political 
jbSSlgggi  and  Comparative  EtraoalcSyatciaa,  By  the  time  the  student  has  finished 
the  third  semester  in  the  sequence,  therefore,  he  will  have  been  taught  to  ask 
questions  which  will  help  him  analyse  any  social,  political,  or  economic  system. 


Having  completed  his  study  of  The,  Shaping  of  ifeatern  Society  the  student 
will  hopefully  have  added  several  new  components  to  the  Intellectual  equipment 
he  began  fashioning  in  the  two  ninth  grade  courses,  fie  should  have  developed 
the  ability  to  think  historically,  he  should  have  acquired  a new  perspective 
for  studying  human  affaire,  he  should  have  developed  the  ability  to  synthesize 
explanations  from  several  pieces  of  evidence,  sad  he  should  have  learned  how 
to  ask  a new  set  of  analytical  questions  for  examining  the  social  structure  of 
a community.  This  new  intellectual  armor  will  help  him  in  the  courses  to  come 
as  ho  applies  his  knowledge  and  skills  to  tbs  study  of  non*wsstsm  peoples  and 
the  history  of  the  Halted  States.  As  be  continues  to  use  his  new  armor  ws 

*IW  b#€oaii  SRSHStomsd  to  it  that  t*  will  not  shed  it  when  he  enters 
adult  lift. 
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Shaping  ofWestorn  Society 


Lesson  Plan,  Reading  X 


TBS  MATURE  OP  BISTORT 


Subject  Objectives: 


To  knew  that  the  classification  of  information  is 
a function  of  a person' a f raise  of  reference* 

To  know  that  « person's  frame  of  reference  is  a 
product  of  his  entire  life  experience* 


Skill  Objectives: 


Analysis  of  elements  (4:10)  * To  know  that  a 
classification  scheme  grows  out  of  unstated 
assumptions  about  tho  world* 

Derivation  of  a set  of  abstract  relationships  0 j T 
To  develop  hypotheses  about  the  frame  of  reference 
leading  to  three  classification  schemes  in  the 
lesson* 


,h 
$ \ 


Materials:  Reading  #1 

Transparencies  la,  lb,  1c,  and  2* 


What  070  we  going  to  be  doing  in 
the  first  six  days  of  the  course, 
according  to  the  introductory  T 
paragraphs? 


Get  the  students  to  state  the  problem  involved  in 
in  the  first  unis  of  work*  The  students  should 
realise  that  they  are  trying  to  find  out  ho w the 
historian  proceeds  so  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
course  , they  will  have  a method  for  disciplined 
inquiry  into  the  past* 


g 


CROUP  BORIC:  Divide  the  class 
into  as  many  groups  as  are 
manageable  end  ask  each  group  to 
decide  three  of  tho  eighteen.' 
creatures  in  the  reading*  • 

Aftor  a few  minutes,  have  each - 
group  report  on  the  categories 
they  chocs* 


This  exercise  will  make  clear  the  students'  ow& 
frame  of  reference  that  will  be  contrasted  wit* 
the  teacher's  frame  of  reference  as  revealed  in 
the  transparencies  which  follow*  The  students 
will  probably  make  biological  classifications 
for  the  eighteen  teems* 


i 


i 


What  do  all  of  your  categories 
have  in  common? 


The  students  Should  realise  that  their  classiflc; 
Clone  stem  from  the  biological  sciences.  This 
frame  of  reference  can  later  be  contracted  with 
the  linguistic  frame  of  reference  of  the  teacher, 


i 


■ 


PROJECT  TRAII3PARBBCZ2S  la,  b,  c*  This  exerclss  is  designed  to  got  the  students 


These  are  my  classifications* 
Uhat  do  my  categories  have  in 

CCMOSBOAf * 

How  arc  they  different  from  . 
yours?  ’ ii 


• ’ /w 


to  contrast  their  classification  scheme  with 


I 


the  teacher* 


ZKTRODDCR  TERKtPrameof 


Once  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  students 
. see  the  basis  of  both  schemas  of  classification, 
‘ he  should  introduce  the  term  PRAMS  OP  EPP2REHCE 


i 


■St  :J.u 


fittOOIf.  v •-  ... 

• ‘v*\  '• 


.V* 

which  ‘ students  should  be  asked’ to  define* 


Should  indicate  that  the  two  classification 
schemes  discussed  stemMdfrom  different  frames 
of i reference*  ■■ 


i 


That  does  frame  of  ref oroace  have  . Students  ibooU  see  that  different  frames  of  . 
to  do  with,  hiitwyt  • ^ ^ referanco  will  determine  the  historian's  classlfi- 

; v-v  eatien  of  facta*  whisk,  in  turn,,  .will  inflUsnca 

ftht  msy  in  whUh  he  iaterprsts  history* . 


ft.  v 


o 

ERiC 


i 


•'  llMdlng  1,  continued). 

PROJECT  TRANSPARENCY  2 This  extrcltt  wlll  show  f udent*  that  thalr 

Hava  students  classify  the  names  ■ education  partially  determines  their  frame  of 
of  the  political  leaders.  reference.  They  should  recognise  that  their 

I you  got  your  frame  of  scheme  of  classification  came  from  what  they 

w reference  to  classify  these  men?  learned  in  the  ninth  grade  course  in 

comparative  political  systems. 

Whete  else  does  one  get  his  -rMA:  The  aim  of  this  question  is  to  get  the 
frame of reference?  ; students  to  see  that  everything  In  one's 

• background  Influences  one's  frame  of 
''  rsfarence-^conversation,  family,  school, 
v. experience,  church  and  so  on.  After  the 
'students  have  suggested  several  sources, 
the-,  teacher.  may  ‘Wish-  to.  ask,.  "Is  there  any?*  * 
thing  In  your  past  experience  that  has  not 
helped  shape  your  frame  of  reference?" 

Why  do  you  think  ve  have  keen  Students  need  to  recognise  that  historical 

learning  about  frame  of  reference  v Interpretation  depends  upon  the  historian's 
• In  a history  course?  frame  of  reference.  His  classification  of 

facts  and  his  selection  of  facta,  depend 
upon  the  wgy  in  vhlch  he  Views  trz  acrid* 
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SCmBfiWTMY  A»SX6M£N?  # 

usxsc  me.  usMXti  THE  ouo  catalogue 

• # 

the  ! Ibrary  *.»  to  the  hifitorUd  what  tht  laboratory  U to  the  soleutisc.  tho 
library  contains  most  of  the  research  tools  that  the  historian  uses  In  Invest l • 
gating  any  given  question,  Effective  use  of  the  toots  In  the  library  requires 
inovleigs  of  what  each  tool  can  do  and  repeated  practice  with  it.  this  supple* 
aentary  assignment  and  the  five  to  i’ollw  are  designed  to  teach  you  Whet  aids 
as I st  in  the  library,  what  their  usee  are,  and  how  to  use  them. 

foremost  «*ong  the  research  aide  in  the  library  la  the  card  catalogue  of  books. 
Every  library  contains;  a file  cabinet  which  houses  thousands  of  three  by  five 
tards,  Every  book  in  the  library  la  catalogued  on  at  least  three  of  these 
cards.  One  card  gives  the  author* a name  at  the  top,  a second  is  headed  by  the 
title  of  the  book,  end  still  another  has  thfi  subject '.of  the  book  listed  at  the 
top  (sometimes  there  may  be  several  "subject  cerd€,‘  for  one  book),  the 
historian  uses  thia  card  catalogue  for  a variety  of  tasks,  tills  supplementary 
assignment  has  been  designed  to  introduce  you  to  these  function#.  Using 
the  card  catalogue,  see  if  yois  can  find. tha  answers  to  the  following  questions, 
>»y  some  cf  these  questions  you  will  not  be  able  to  find  answers,  The  questions 
which  cannot  be  answered  have  bean  Purposely  Included  so  that  you  will  find 
out  the  limitations  of  the  card  catalogue  as  well  as  its  uses.  It'  you  cannot 
i<s»d  the  answer,,  writ#  "Cannot  be  answered  by  the  card  catalogue"  in  tha  space 
provided.  After  you  have  answered  tha  five  questions,  write  a short  summary 
of  the  usofr  of  the  card  catalogue  in  the  space  provided, 

l*  Make  a list  of  at  least  five  books  about  ancient  Athens  that  are  contained 


in  your  library* 

• a 

(AuthOcj 

(Place  & date  of  Publication 

• 

• 

2.  Wl.et  was  the  moat  Important  book  written  about  tha  causes  of  the.  french 
Revolution? 

1*  KeaVwSat  call  nufdMfV  wo;ild  you  fiiid  air  thw  bcKsk#  In  yOiir  iltrary  ciLt 
dee!  with  the  medieval  ecouomyf  ' . . 

•! • Which  of  tha  following  two  books  would  be  Boost  useful  in  heading  otic 
about  the  causes  of  tha  first  World  War? 

^ I L L Berber*  IWhniftA,  THE  CCKS  W A0SOSX  _L.__  Alan  Hoorehead,  GAILtKlUT 
5.  What  ie  Tlflt  BRID6B  AT  MOM  by  Jamas  Michener  about? 


• Jr  * 

^'iuki  use  1#  the  card  ratalcqete  to  tha  historian’ 


Shaping  of  Hasten  Society  ■ Lesson  Plan,  Seeding  2 

EVIDEHCB  SID  nniBHCEt  PEOTKC  A HYPOTHESIS 

* ■ ’ ■ '\  * ' 

Subject  Objectives:  To  know  that  historians  develop  hypotheses  as 

starting  points  for  investigations* 

To  know  that  historians  support  and  revise  hypo* 
theses  with  factual  evidence  derived  from  d&cuo&i.. 
and  artifacts* 

• # ‘ t 1 

Skill  Objectives:  Analysis  of  elements  (4:10).  To  know  the  ©iffeict 

between  a fact  and  an  hypothesis* 

Analysis  of  relationships  (4:20) • To  de termite 
, when  evidence  supports  an  hypothesis* 

Dor lvation  of  a set  of  abstract  relationships: 
(5:30).  To  develop  hypotheses  about  the  Kc&sin^i. 
Stone* 

Materials:  Reading  2 .... 

Recording  by  Theodore  Bikel,  "Rigging  the  Weans"  from 
"An  Actor's  Holiday". 

Student  Handout:  "Tho  Stone  is  a Fraud"  excerptsd  from 
American  lleritcge*  X.  3 (April,  1059),  101-104. 

*.*•>"*  • 

What  did  we  decide  in  yester-  Have  students  summarise  the  findings  of  ;:he 

day*  s class?  previous  lesson  and  develop  the  relationship 

between  frame  of  reference  and  the  historian9  s 
node  of  inquiry* 

This  question  should  fix  in  the  student's  mind 
the  basic  methodological  problem  dealt  with  in 
the  reading*  The  students  might  respond  that 
the  author  was  trying  to  prove  that  the  Kensington 
Stone  was  authentic*  The  teacher  should  then  ash 
- for  a definition  of  the  problem  in  more  general 
terms:  historians  try  to  validate  hypothesis* 

nave  a student  read  the  first  Historians  begin  investigations  with  questions* 
paragraph*  . This  procedural  mattdr  should  be  discussed* 

How  did  the  historian  beglnt 

What  war  the  next  atop?  Historians  next  develop  tentative  answers  to  shell. 

questions*  The  students  will  perhaps  enimer  that 
the  next  step  was  to  find  information  to  answer 
the  question,  bjat  the  teacher  should  indicate,  by 
having  students  carefully  analyse  the  steps  ii. 
the  artiste,  fifes:  a .tentative  answer  to  the  quest  1 ■ 
was  assuned  and  then  information  to  corroborate 
that  answer  woe  sought* 

XKTR0D0G2  TE8H:  hypothesis  When  the  students  have  realised  Chat  the  historic.  .; 

began  with  a tentative  answer,  the  teacher  should 
introduce  the  term  hypothesis  and  ask  the  students 
to  define  it*  . 


Wist  was  tho  major  iesne  that . 
this  article  dealt  with? 


Reading  2,  continued' 


What  hypothesis  did  Idle  author 
discuss  first  in  *ho  article? 


What  evidence  did  ho  give  for 
this  hypothesis? 


What  hypothesis  did  he  discuss 
next? 


Hew  did  he  support  this  second 
hypothesis? 


Uow  do  historians  validate 
hypotheses? 


. I;* 


Do  you  think  he  proved  the  hypo* 
thesis? 


WAT  RECORDING:  '’Digging  the 
Weans*" 

What  do  you  think  the  message 
of  this  bit  of  fun  is  for  us? 


Kow  how  many  think  the  stone  id 
authentic? 


PASS  OUT  HAHSOVT:  "The  8tone  is 
e Proud*" 


the  hypothesis  that  tho  stono  was  a fraud* 

•c  . • 


U 


• ■;  *r 


Get  the  students  to  give  the  specific  pieces  of 
evidence  used  to  support  this  hypothesis  cod  list 
it  on  tho  board* 


n 


That  tho  stone.vas  a genuine  relic, 


tie 


He  showed  that  some  of  the  original  evidence 
used  to  "prove"  that  the  stone  was  a forgery  was 
inaccurate*  He  also  cited  new  evidence  not  pre- 
viously discussed*  Get  the  students  to  give  all 
of  this  evidence  and  list  it  on  the  board* 


the  two  previous  exercises  illustrate  that  his to* 
iqn?  search  for  facts  with  which  to  support  hypo** 
theses*  Ask  questions  in  several  ways  to  be  sure 
that  student 8 know  this  conclusion* 


irn 


Most  of  the  students  should  feel  that  the  stone9  s 
authenticity  was  validated*  This  will  set  up 
the  recording  Which  should  throw  some  doi&ts  in 
their  mind* 


The  tape  pokes  fun  at  historians  and  archeologist;* 
who  build  up  elaborate  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of 
a few  fragments  of  evidence*  The  question  is  de- 
signed to.  sco  if  tho  students  comprehend  this 
point* 


Many  students  should  now  have  some  doubts  about 
the  stone9 s authenticity* 


This  handout  argues  that  the  stone  is.  a fake* 


How  dees  this  dc&hor  prove  tho 
other  hypothesis? 


The  students  should  realise  from  the  handout  ^ 
its  author  uses  facts  to  support  his  hypothesis $ 
bint  that  he  also  examines  the  fr&ise  of  reference 
of  the  histerien  who  believed  tho  ston&  is  real* 


Can  we  ever  be  certain  that  a 
hypothesis  is  proven  beyond  a 
Shadow  of  a doubt? 

Can  we  bo  more  certain  as  ws 
collect  more  evidence? 


The  question  is  designed  to  alert  students  to  the 
idea  that  no  historical  hypothesis  can  ever  be 
completely  validated*  Ws  can  be  more  certain  of 
their  accuracy,  however,  as  wa  collect,  more 
evidence* 
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Copyrighted  Motor  1*1* 


From  * recording  br  Theodore  BliteU  Braeo.Blfcel,  Blektra  #173,  and  bated  upon 
en  Article  by  VobertKethen*  ; 

In  tbit  huw>ro«j«  monologue  Bikel  Mtumee  the  role  of  an  archeologltfe  in  the 

on  thebae  it  of 


.f  ‘ :.tr 


■ } •;  '-’v. 


: 'i\  . 1 

*• 

Vs. 


Handout  is  fro#  Iric  Wahl gran, 

AMERICAN  HKKXXACE  (April,  1959}  X,  no.  3,  101*101. 


In  thlo  ortlclo. 
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Lesson  PUfty  goading  3 

‘r  , v •>** 


aw  ns  histoeiau^  wet 


SubJoctObjcctives: ta»wjbo*f>istor$imp  determine  whot  la  faetuaUy 

a'ePurdtb  by  scck&g  corrctobrativc  statements  from 
people  different  franes  of  roftrdsioo  and  by 
• v:  analysing  the  validity  \ of  statements  through  both 

;;t;  i.; ; u ::.t»tornai; and' in&wtel  evi&^ 


Skill  Objective! : 


Analysis  of  elements:  (4:10).  to  recognise 
unstated  assumptions  and  to  distinguish  between 
statements  of  fact,  generalizations  based  on 
facta  and  hypotheses. 

Analysis  of  relationships:  (4:20).  to  determine 
whether  factual  evidence  supports  a particular 
hypothesis. 

*'  ' *'■  : s •*  ’ • ‘ ' . 

Evaluating  in  terns  of  internal  evidence:  <6: 10). 
to  know  by  the  use  of  internal  evidence  whether 
the  facta  reported  in  o document  should  be 
accopotd  as  accurate. 


Ifetcviels:  Reading  3 

Transparency  3 


Hhet  have  we  learned  about  how  Students  should  summarize  what  they  have  learned 
historians  work  from  our  pro-  so  far. 

vious 'two  lessons? 

yroa  what  yen  say  it  would  socm  this  question  challenges  students  to  draw  & 
important  for  historians  to  get  connection  between  the  first  two  lessons  and. 

facts  from  evidence  in  order  to  thia  one.  Students  should  realise  that  they 

support  their  hypotheses.  As  . are  dependent  upon  documents  or  ertifacts  th$c 
historians  from  Kars,  uhoro  did  are  preserved  from  the  pest  for  the  facts  they 
yon  get  your  facts?  obtain. 

(Sou?  tfOEK:  divide  the  class  into  Save  , a student  record  the  statements  pa  tho 

groups  and  ash  each  group  to  select  blackboard. 

three  facts  in  generalisations  from 

the  two  documents’.  Have  a student 

from  each  group  report  to  the  entiro 

class. 


* 

k 

l 

! 

I 


Shy  did  you  decide  that  these 
accurate  statements? 


tho  goal  of  this  question  is  to  get  the  students 
to  establish  general  criteria  for:  true  statements, 
they  probably  will  decide  that  statements  are  more 
probable  when  accounts  from  two  different  frames 
of  reference  agree  on  something. 


PROJECT  T&ARSFAE&&Y  3 


Arc  these  statements  accurate?  0 
there  did  I get  them?  f 
thy  did  Z select  facts  about 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 


Onion? 


this  transparency  includes  facts  that  cen  be 
inferred  from  internal  evidence  in  the  documents, 
they  arc  facts  about  the  United  States  and  the 
U,S.S«R.  the  exercise  is  set  up  to  show  students 
bow  they  can  learn  information  about  authors  from 
internal  evidence  in  a document. 


a 


' f 


flow  can  va  dccldt  Kbit  stitmti 
ivo  leeuratt  «poa  ws  cud  roeocds 
few  the 


Suppose  X bad 
how  would  X dstoa 
fact,  then? 


What  criteria  have  ve  eel 
lished  for  deciding  whether 
or  cot  a statement  i a accurate? 


Students  should  agree  that  statements  are  probably 
accurate  whoa  two  people  tilth  different  frames  of 
reference  agree  about  something*  They  should  also 
agree  that  «•  can  infer  Information  about  the 
authors  of  articles  and  the  kinds  of  code  ties  in 
which  they  live  from  documents*  For  example,  the 
existence  of  thess  papers  implies  that  the  Halted 
States  and  tho  Soviet  Uhlan  had  several  character- 
istics in  conmoni  their  people  were  literate,  they 
had  highly  developed  technologies,  and  they  had 
developed  different  ideologies* 

Shis  question  is  included  to  extend  the  students 
thinking  boyond  the  criteria  already  established* 
They  should  suggest  other  ways  of  determining  tho 
accuracy  of  statements,  namely  the  analysis  of  the 
language  of  the  document  to  determine  objectivity, 
(Sere  n look  st  -the  reference  to  Soviet  tanks  in 
the  last  sentence  of  tho  second  paragraph  can  serve 
as  an  example  of’ how  writers  can  reveal  their  frame 
of  reference  by  the  way  they  write).  Tho  teacher 
and  students  may  wish  to  suggest  other  criteria, 
such  aa  the  proximity  of  tho  author  to  the  event— 
was  he  an  eyewitness  or  wasn^t  he? 

. * , •••'*-.  • / 
Students  should  be  encouraged  .to  summarise  the 
criteria  decided  upon  in  the  days  lesson*  the 
teacher  should  see  that  each  student  gets  kite 
criteria  written  down  in  his  notes*  , 
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X V Both  Russia  and  the  Un i ted  States 

r r » f‘ 

had  advanced  technologies. 

2.  Both  Russia  and  the  United  States 

had  a 'sense 

. . , 'v  * . • \ \ - 

Both  Russia  and  the  United  States 

* 9 \ • 

were  concerned  about  the  events  in 
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Shaping  of  Western  Society 


Umou  Flan.  leading  4 


host  sat  historxar  asks  aialtocal  qsbstsoUs 


Subject  Objectives: 


To  know  the  kinds  of  analytical  questions  which 
historians  ask. 


io  know  that  the  questions  which  a particular 
historian  asks  are  a function  of  his  franc  of 
reference. 


Skill  Objectives: 


! 

Derivation  of  a set  of  abstract  relationships  (5:30), 
To  be  able  to  develop  a hypothesis  through  the  use 
of  analytical  questions. 


Materials:  Beading  4 


That  have  ts  learned.  so  far. 
about  how  the  historian  works? 


Again  the  class  should  begin  with  an  attempt  to 
summarise  what  has  been  learned  and  relate  it  to 
tho  eajor  issue  of  the  unit. 


What  did  you  learn  about  how 
the  hlotbrian  works  fro*  tills 
reading? 


The  purpose  of  this  question  is  to  see  if  the 
students  understood  the  major  methodological 
point  of  tho  readlng—aaoiely.  that  the  historian 
asks  analytical  questions  in  the  course  of  his 
investigation. 


Do  you  thick  tho  questions 
Guntayaon  asks  are  important? 


The  aim  is  to  get  the  students  to  commit  them* 
solves  to  the  position  that  Gustavson  asks  letpor* 
tant  questions  in  order  to  set  up  the  writing 
exercise. 


WRXKKG  2KETXIS3:  Since  you 
seen  to  agreo  that  the  questions 
Gustavson  asks  are  important, 
let*  & sen  if  you  can  reacober 
them.  Write  them  all  down  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  What  questions 
do  you  have?  v 


Lot  tho  students  write  down  tho  questions  to  see 
how  many  they  can  remember  from  Gustevson's  list. 
Rave  the  etudents  report  what  they  wrote  down  and 
have  tite  other  students  writo  down  the  oaoa  they 
missed.  Rave  them  write  all  nine  of  Gustavson*  s 
questions  into  their  notes. 


What  answers  does  Gustavson 
give  to  these  questions? • 


Go  through  the  questions  one  by  one  and  find  out 
•what  answers  Gustavson  found  to  his  questions. 
This  will  provide  the  basis  for  answering  the 
next  question  in  the  lesson  plan. 


Why  do  you  think  Gustavson 
asked  these  particular  questions? 


Tho  students  should  look  at  the  answers  to  develop 
a general  reason  for  asking  such  questions  • They 
should  see  that  the  questions  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide direction  to  the.  investigation  cod  keep  the 
historian  from  overlooking  date. 


Reading  4 -continued, 


Can- you  think  of -any-  other 
questions  you  s^t  iikf 
Would  you  ask  all  these 


■,  , * • • • • «•  *•  * 

• t • ***».  * . • 

' V»:  ■,J  V*  • • • • * 

' -Bj-M*  these ; tuo  questions  aim  to  get  the  students  to 


V. ' 


questions  for  every  investi- 


event  in  the  past*  As  students  apply  their 


r 


to  enothor  event,  such  as  the  Mexican  Revolution  r 
or -the  Civil  Wsr,  thoy  should  recognise  the  help'  ^ 


gctlon? 

Apply  questions  toenother 
event* 

- Bven  if  the  question  proves  to  he  unfruitful, 

should  realise  that  It  uaa  i«po:icot  to  If 
• firing k it  anyway  to  make  sure  nothing  is  overlooked* 


Where  did  Gustavson  get  those 


Students  should  see  that  the  questions  the  his&ov 


questions? 


• *■  ’ fi  -4 


-Would  a professor  at  the  *•’ 

versity  of  Hoscow . ask  the  sai»'-"#§S-  * 

questions?  V-‘ 


isn  aiks  are  a product  of  his  frame  of  reference. 


t 


Shea  how  do  you  know  you  are 
asking  the  "right"  questions? 


■V  r 


Students  should  sea  that  no  one  can  identify  c 


H 


shortllstof  "right"  questions,  hut  that  r chols:.  c 
: <4#nti<y  a number  of.  .analytical,  questions  wUiei 
useful to  investigators  in  the  past*  - j 
■ It  * also  recognise  the  usefulness  of  a 
f aaoll  list  of  questions,  to  bo  used  as  a starting 

#r:  .*  <*•  ' 
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Shaping  ot  VMteta  Society  Imeoftu,  SeoSlag  5 

HOH  XBB  HX8T0UAH  BEAU  HUB  HERD  SEE 

Subject  Objectives:  To  know  that  e historian's  Crecte  of  reference  is 

• product,  of  bio  culture. 

To  lenoo  that  a frame  of  reference  ecu  be  so  rig id  * 
that  it  can  prevent  accutcto  reporting  or  inter- 
pretation of  evonts.  ( 

Si;ill  Objectives:  Analysis  of  elements:  (4:10).  To  be  able  to 

recognise  unstated  assumptions. 

Analysis  of  relationships  : (4:20) . To  bo  able  to 
determine  whether  or  not  evidence'  supports  an 
hypothesise 

*•  f : . 

Evaluating  in  terms  of  interna?,  evidence:  (0:10)  • 
To  bo  able  to  assess  tho  degree  to  which  the  state 
ioftts  in  an  article  are  factually  accurate. 


Zfctcrials:  Beading  5 

Transparency  4. 


tihafc  is  history!  This  question  is  again  for  purposes  of  getting 

the  student  to  summarize  Whet  he  has  learned, 
and  also  to.  get  him  thinking  about  the  assigsu^eat 
fliat  is  due  tomorrow • The  teacher  might  ash  the 
students  to  write  a paragraph  in  ansv;cr  to  the 
question*. 

» • . . * , ' • 

EEPLhin  AS3ZGSBI3KT  The  student's  assignment  is  reading  s£e  in  their 

book.  Answer  any  questions  they  might  have. 

* 

PROJECT  TRAKSPA8EKCY:  Toll  .The  transparency  is  an  ink  blot  which  can  be 

students  to  write  down  the  first  interpreted  several  ways.  The  point  to  be  made 

thing  that  comes  to  their  mind.  with  this  exercise  is  that  wh at  people  sea  is  a 

After  a short  time  ask  the ...  . function  of  their  frame  of  reference,  as  the 

students  to  tell  the  class  what  following  question  indicates, 
they  saw. , ._  , 

Thy.  do  you  suppose  you  each  Tho  students,  by  this  time,  should  be  well  aware 

saw  different  things!  that  frame  of  reference  conditions  most  of  the 

activities  of  historical  investigation,  and  their 
responses  should  indicate  this  conclusion. 

• ' ■ ‘ . s . . . 

That  special  problems  for  •••:;-The  students  should  see  two  points:  first,  that 

historians  do  you  think  this  historians  themselves  seo  the  world  differently 

ink  >lot  test  reveals!  from  each  other  end  this  colors  their  interprets- 

floats  and  second,  that  eyewitness  reports  will 
•se  different  happenings  in  an  event,  and  will 
report  only  what  they  ere  reedy  to  eee.  4 


^ — irnmmmmmimmm 

Beading  5 continued. 

Lot's  tom  our  attention  to 
ttio  reading*  What  was  tbs 
story  that  was  told  in  tbs 
first  section  of  tbs  reading? 

Who  was  its  author? 

Do  you  believe  tbo  Monk's  story? 
Why  did  the  Honk  believe  Herbert 
was  stricken  by  St*  Benedict? 

Why  don't  you  believe  the  Honk? 
Can  you  prove  the  Monk  was  wrong? 
How  should  you  treat  this  f&eco 
of  evidence? 


mMM 


The  sin  hero  should  be  to  get  the  students  to 
rocount  the  story  exactly  as  the  isonk  told  it, 
so  that  the  elcmonta  of  themonk's  frame  of 
reference  are  elear  to  the  class. 


I 

i 


p 

this  series  of  questions  is  designed  to  illuainatoL; 
the  problems  of  using  evidence  which  costas  from^^ 
another  culture  where  the  writer's  frame  of  ^ 

* reference  influenced  bis  interpretation  or  desen;^ 
tion  of  events*  The  fourth  question  in  the  series  ' 
should  indicate  to  the  students  that  they  also  fcavk 
a aind-set  about  how  things  happen , and  the  testSu& 
should  encourage  the  students  to  compare  their  ** 
frame  of  reference  with  the  monks*  Ti  e students 
Should  also  be  aware  that  a oan'a  entire  culture  | 
influences  hie  frane  of  reference*  1 


2KSBC2SB:  Have  the  class  describe  . ff 

a student's  clothing  in  Navajo*  | 

> < . . 

Shat  problem  does  this  exercise  Problems  of  interpretation  also  arise  out  o$ 
reveal  for  the  historian?  translating  from  one  language  to  another*  k 

Bvidonco,  written  in  one  language  might  be  distort 

ted  when  it  is  translated  into  another  one* 

' * n 


^pw  let's  look  at  the  lest  section  This  exercise  is  designed  to  show  the  students  U 
of  the  reading*  How  would  persons  that  a person's  values  color  his  interpretation 
who  believed  in  each  of  the  two  of  history*  Hence,  investigators  should  be  n 

ideas  of  man  and  revolution  inter-  aware  of  what  their  values  ere  so  that  they  will  y 
pret  the  Hungarian  Revolution?  bo  able  to  recognise  their  role  in  forming  inter* 

pretatioaa*  m 


How  can  the  historian  deal  with  Underlying  assumptions  such  as  these  always  color 
evidence  that  contains  unstated  the  interpretation  of  the  past, 
value  assumptions?  - y 


i 


Shaping  of  Western  Society  Season  Flan,  Balding  $ 

mtunsim 


Subject  Objectives:  Do  know: 

that  tin  historian9*  soda  of  inquiry  will  affect 
the  validity  of  his  investigation. 

Shill  Objectives:  Analysis  of  Bltasats:  (4.10)  - to  caalyae  the 

bases  of  tin  historians  node  of  inquiry. 
Judgments  in  tame  of  Internal  Criteria:  (6.20)  - 
to  compare  a staple  pises  of  research  with 
prsviously  established  crltsria. 

Materials:  Transparency 


mwsvAmm: 

Sees  this  paper  contain  all  the 
elements  of  the  historian*  a node 
of  inquiry? 


I ■■ 




■>— i »*•  ■■  »<  nr  i 


INVESTIGATING  THE  CAUSES 

OF 'THE 

ROSS  I AN  REVOLUTION 


When  presented  with  a historical 
problem  I must  formulate  a method  o* 
attack  in  order  to  solve  it  most  effi- 
ciently. Since  I know  very  little  about 
the  Russian  Revolution,  there  are  certain 
steps  I must  take  to  find  out  what  caused 
it. 


First,.  I must  gather  some  information 
from  accounts  written  by  other  historians 
to  help  me  decide  the  possible  causes  of 
the  revolution.  I will  read  the  accounts 
of  at  least  two  historians  to  make  sure  I 
approach  the  problem  from  more  than  one 
frame  of  reference.  I will  keep  in  mind 
that  I have  a frame  of  reference  of  my  own, 
derived  from  my  cultural  and  educational 
background,  that  will  also  influence  how  I 
interpret  the  causes  of  the  event. 

Having  read  the  accounts  of  historians, 
I will  develop  my  own  hypothesis.  Keeping 
in  mind  that  most  complicated  events  are 
caused  by  a variety  of  causes,  my  hypothe- 
sis might  be:  "The  combination  of  political 

weakness,  economic  distress,  and  social  dis- 
content under  the  Tsars  caused  the  Russian 
Revolution." 


2- 


I 
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My  next  step  will  be  to  test  my  hypo- 
thesis. I will  begin  my  test  byasking 
some  analytical  questions  that  will  gujde 
me  to  data.  Some  of  the  questions  I might 
ask  would  ber 

1.  Was  the  Tsarist  government  weak? 

2.  Was  there  widespread  economic 

* • § 


3.  Was  there  a great  deal  of  social  y 

d i scontent? 

4.  Were  there  any  individuals  who  1 

were  pushing  for  revolution? 

5.  Were  there  any  new  ideas  that  » 

would  promote  a revolution?  a 

6.  Were  there  any  previous  attempts 

at  revolution?  ' « 

Using  these  questions  as  a guide  i will 
look  for  evidence  that  will  h©lp  me  answer  | 
them.  I will  use  mostly  primary  sources 
! 


statements  are  accurate  statements  of  fact* 
and  what  statements  are  not  accurate.  I R 
shall  try  to  gather  eyewitness  accounts  from 
more  than  two  frames  of  reference*  and  cro.ss-p 
check  their  statements.  I shall  apply  othetO- 
tests  for  accuracy*  such  as  apparent  will-  r, 
ingness  to  tell  the  truth*  the  use  of;  M 


d i stress? 


-3- 

loaded  language*  and  opportunity  to  tell 
the  truth. 

% 

After  completing  my  investigation  I 
will  either  modify  my  hypothesis  or  accept 
it  as  being  relatively  more  accurate  than 
before  I had  begun  my  investigation. 

By  following  the  steps  of  forming  a 
hypothesis,,  asking  analytical  questions* 
and  seeking  evidence  and  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  problems  of  mind  set,.  I should  be 
able  to  determine  what  caused  the  Russian 
Revolut ion* 


mm 
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Shaping  of  Western  Socltty 


teiiOB  Plan,  Roadlng  7 
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The  AfihoDiiB  Way  of  Life 


Subject  Objectives: 


To  know  Chafe  She  Athenians  valued  full  develop- 
ment of  all  human  potentials,  fehsfe  the  Athenians 
believed  man  was  capable  of  appreciating  beauty, 
displaying  physical  strength  and  grace,  using  hi 
mental  powers  for  understanding  his  world  «?;ul  c& 
political  decisions* 


r, 

iu 
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Shill  Objectives $ 


Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations  (5*30)  - to  levels 
a hypothesis  about  Athenian  values. 


Haterlala:  Reading  VIZ 

Tape:  "Coning  of  Age  in  Athens" 


What  are  ue  trying  to  find  out  from  This  question  is  designed  to  (sake  students  cusre 


this  reading? 


of  the  purpose  of  the  reading  and  to  remind  them 
that  historical  investigation  begins  with  ~ question] 
in  this  caae,  "what  were  the  values  of  the  golden 
age?"  - • after  which  a hypothesis  is  formed. 


What  does  Davis9  reconstruction 
of  Athenian  life  and  activities 
reveal  about  Athenian  values? 


Begin  the  discussion  by  asking  W cs  Vy«*QO»» 
might  do.  on  an  average  day  to  get  to  the  idea  that 
he  docs  not  work*  Physical  labor  befits  only  the 
slave*  A citizen  is  concerned  with  having  adequate ^ 
leisure  tiee  for  the  purpose  of  political  or  philo- 
sophical discussion  and  public  service.  TV.cn  ask  « 
what  Athenian  education  reveals  about  Greek  values.! 
bead  the  class  to  eti  understanding  that  letters, 
music,  and  gymnastics  teach  appreciation  for 
knowledge,  beauty  and  strength* 


F 


Play  Tape  In  two  sections  asking 
after  each  what  it  reveals  about 
Athenians  values* 


From  the  first  section  the  class  should  be  able  to 
determine  the  position  of  women  In  society  and  the 
emphasis  placed  on  each  individual's  "amounting  to 
something."  The  second  section  indicates  the  stress 
laid  on  beauty  (buying  the  brooch},  strength 
(winning  at  games),  and  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
as  well  as  its  applicability  (geometry) • 


13US1I28  BSRCZ3B:  Ask  each 
student  to  write  a hypothesis  for 
the  original  question,  Whet  are 
Greek  values? 


This  should  take  no  longer  than  a few  minutes* 
The  remaining  time  can  then  be  spent  discussing 
what  steps  should  bo  taken  neat* 


i 
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SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY 


Reading  7 


'•Slide  Tape,  "Coming  of  Age  in  Athens"  is  from  "Greek  Meets  Greek,"  a 
recording  in  Walter  Goldschmidt's  THE  WAYS  OF  MANKIND,  Series  X* 

(Urbans,  Illinois,  University  of  Illinois,  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters)* 

^ • ' ■.  ' . • ‘ V . • . 

This  is  the  script  of  a playlet  t life  in  ancient  Athena,  The  conversation 
among  the  actors  indicates  the  i s of  the  Greeks, 


# 


Supplamanitsry  Assignment  42 

* f ( * ¥ • , m , 4 

; USISO  IfHB  IttKAWt  TBS  ftSAOKR'SCUXfiB 

..  ‘ * \ * . • * • 4 * ;«  * 
r ? •"  f '•*•'»•  • * 1 

What  tho  card  catalogue  1*  to  books,  TOT  t&ADOT’S  00X09  TO  VKRXtfKCAL  UTEEATOU 
U to  angasines  and  journals,  Bow ever,  tho  card  catalogue  Hats  only  those 
books  that  ara  on  tha  tibrery  shelvos;  the  mOKft'S  COO*  lists  articles  in 
almost  all  magaalnes  published  in  the  United  States  end  seme  foreign  countries, 
regardless  of’  whether  or  not  the  library  subscribes  to  Mom  msgastnes  or  oocP 
XW  WMMI'S  COOS  lists  articles  that  have  appeared  In  si|ov'  period  Ira  is 
according  to  subject  and  according  to  author*  This  useful  reference  to  usgeain* 
articles  is  published  monthly,  quarterly,  and  by  years*  Host  libraries  have 
the  big  yearly  volumes  on  their  reference  shelves*  Per  purposes  of  chi*  assign* 
went,  you  will  need  to  consult  only  those  big  volumes.  Again,  some  of  the 
questions  that  follow  camtot  be  answered  so  that  you  will  teuvo  what  the 

(flDW  cennot  do  as  vail  as  vhat  it  can  do*  After  having  answered  the 
five  questions,  write  the  short  sumeary  called  for  at  the  end  of  the  assignment, 

U What  articles  were  written  in  1960  about  archeological  disrovarles 
concerning  ancient  Aoms?  (List  five) 

(Tlcie  of  article)  (Title  of  nagastas)  <Uate  of  pi/vti  rat  ion) 


^ see  ipsi  > *********  womwi  wmmmmmmm  mmm  fmmimmvm  Mimmmwrwmm* 


1*  Who  vrore  book  review  of  Alan  Moorehesd**  TUX  1QSSUN  XKVOUlTXOn? 


1,  Wist  iwNgasinec  published  between  1956  and  1960  carats lne«i  articles  shout  », 
■ Julius  C«%es4i*v 


. •*•  ttou-oauiy  different  intwrprc,  .one  of  the  decline  and  fell  of  tho  Aomen 
eaipiru  vrer*  published  in  tnageslnes  between  I95d  and  1952? 

5,  Wlist  Dagesiiie  published  butwssn  1946  and  1X7  would  be  the  most  uoeiui 
sourcs  of  informsclon  on  Romeo  history  in  terms  of  the  aaount  of  itpaeo 
icvotsd  to  tost  subject*' 

ss [rn-T»Tnr>Tsrr  m is f uu snjmu,L.u_u_) 

Of  whae  ore: is  QtK  2SAM9t*U  0O1DB  to.  an  historian? 


8hap;i;,of  Western  Society 


Lassos  ?lan,  loading  8 


AI8B0IAN  VALUES 


Subject  Objectives: 


To  know  that  primary  source  c iiSterir.1  is  oft:,*  eke 
'^8t  .:(5v£ddttce  for  proving  e hypothesis  that  the 
primary  sources  in  reading  8 substantiate  the 
hypothesis  derived  from  reading  7,  hut  that  they 
also  suggest  modifications  of  it,, 


wfsiii  Objectives; 


Analysis  of  relationships:  {4.20}  - to  analyse 
the  relationship  botucen  the  evidence  la  reeding 
VIST  and  the  hypothesis  formed  on  tho  basis  of 
reading  VII. 


Materials:  ' '-Beading' vm,  "Athenian  Values"; 

Slides  of  Greek  sculpture  and 
architecture. 


>VMfi 


wm* 


IWXWM  I 


8 
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several  students  to  read  the, 
hypotheses  they  ?;rcto  yestorday. 


In  doing  this  try  to  reach  a conacsv-ua;  do  not 
spend  too  much  else,  A suckle  hypothesis  flight 
be:  "To  be  worthwhile,  a Creel:  have  s £s«o 

sind  and  a strong  body  and  he  cause  use  these 
qualities  in  appreciating  ha:. city,  understanding 
his  world,  and  cast  ing  political  decisions. 


j;  •ale.’  y ';*!  consider  today9 s reading  Tice  purpose  for  this  question  is  to  introduce  the 
"Chi-..',.'!  evidcaco  for  proving,  students  to  primary  sos&ee  tutorial  &q  opposed 
our  hypothesis?  to  secondary  sources  such  as  yesterday 9 s reading. 

, At  this  point • limit  Clio  definition  of  primary 

source  tos  "written  aster  ids  produced  at  the 
time  of  the  ora  or  event  under  study."  Examples 
might  bo  diaries,  newspapers,  eyewitness  accounts 
documents,  etc. 


vi:d7U»'  W&Cfc.  ILvide  tho  class  into  Tell  each  group  to  study  its  primary  source  ccct.it 


3ci.ve  groups*  each  to  deal  with  one  with  an  eye  to  discovering  what  virtue  it  applaud. 
az  tiiC  sections  in  the  roodlug.  and  whether  it  validates,  modifies,  or  contradict; 

the  hypothesis.  A reporter  must  he  selected  fros: 
each  group.  Here  are  some  expected  responses: 
Sophocles:  man  is  capable  of  anything  {supports} 
Homer:  glory  is  gained  by  fighting  for  friends 
and  city  (modifies) 

Hesiod:  moderation  and  hard  work  ere  important 
(modifies) 

Aphorisms:  human  potential  is  developed  through 
courage,  hard  work,  self  improvement, 
and  virtue,  (supports  sr.d  modifies} 
Aristotle:  virtue  lies  not  la  mediocrity  but  ia 
moderation,  that  is  being  satisfied 
with  no  moro  or  less  than  your  capa- 
bilities s "the  golden  mean" 


«JMI  A:Vinsaic  Hhile  doing  this 
uiscvjs  -with  the  class  Che  values* 
they  roprsaant. 


Sculptures 

wl  - Tlio  Discus  Thrower  •»  physical  strength 

#2  • Hermet  - bseuty  and  perfection  of  the  human 
. body.  Gods  are  anthropomorphic. 

w3  - Sculpture  by  Polycloitcs  - beauty  of  body 
lies  la  balanced  proportion. 


jmm  m * 


Shaping  of  Western  Society 
lesson  Plan,  Reading  8 (coatlsuid) 
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* ■J  - M-'  « . * 


•*‘V  : 


Za  this  evidence  as  good  as  the 
ovf.dcnce  we  looked  at  earlier? 
lias  our  hypothoeie  boon  veil* 
dated? 


■ *S::  V 


>*  ' ■“ 


mmmm 

Acropolis  - public  life  is  of  wore  importance 
.than  private  life 

■#5  « Parthenon  • a*  clean  line*  symetrlcal 

structure,  rhythmic  repetition  y 
4 v.  v the  masculine  Doric,  geometric  1 

„ . ««d  mathematical  proportion 

.96  r Erectheum  - the  feminine  Zoaic,  graceful  and 

aaymetric 


t^is  question  should  expand  upon  the  definition 
df  primary  sources  in  order  to  include  artifacts. 
At  this  point,  allow  free  discussion  while  steer- 
lag  the  cless  toward  modification  and  refinement 
of  the  hypothesis. 
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SUA?I^  OF  WESTERN  SOCim  Lesson  8 


A series  of  seven  pictures  shoving  Creek  sculpture  end  architecture. 


Tie  Discus  Thrpver  '\'-: 

Ueraes  ^V”’-  ^ • 

A Greek  statue  shoving  the  proportions  of  The  Golden  Mean 
The  Acropolis 
a.  The  Parthenon 


b.  The  proportions  of  the  Golden  Mean  as  expressed  in  the  Parthenon 
8.  The  Porch  of  the  Maidens  on  the  Stectheua 
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Shcv.nj  of  t'estern  Society  Lesaoe  PUia,  Beading  9 

THE  ATHEHIAN  CONSTIimOH 

i-vjcct  Objectives: 


*;•  J 9 . *•• 


t> 


^ ^ ^ \ « ••  1 .«  ' §*  „ *,  * , r. 

To  know  that  Athenian  democracy  reflects  Athenian 
values.  Because  man  is  capable * he  has  the 
ability  to  govern  himself;  that  taros  like 
democracy  must  be  defined  within  their  historical 
f ramework*> i *e » • Athenian  democracy  as  opposed 
to  modern  American  democracy  • 


Shill  Objectives: 


Analysis  of  relationships:  (4*20)  - relationship 

between  values  and  institutions 

Judgment  in  terms  of  external  criteria:  (6.10)  • 

comparison  of  the  Athenian  and  American  political 

system. 


l&teriels:  Beading  3K,  "The  Athenian  Constitution" 
iSaudoub 


What  analytic  questions  would  you 
ash  in  order  to  begin  invesfiga- 
ting  a political  system? 


The  class  learned  these  questions  in  the  9th 
grade  course  in  political  systems « They  ore: 

1.  Who  are  the  leaders  and  how  are  they  recrui- 
ted? 

2.  How  are  decisions  made? 

3.  What  is  the  role  of  the  individual? 

4.  What  is  the  role  of  ideology? 

These  questions*  just  as  other  materials*  should 
be  included  in  the  .students*  note 3 « 


GROUP  WOSRs  Divide  the  class 
into  four  ccsrai ttecs,  Bach 
cccaaittee  should  work  on  one’ 
question  and  then  report  hack  to 
the  group. 


, Ll 

To  work  effectively*  each  coealttee  must  have  its 
attention  directed  toward  analysing  the  frames  of  ? 
reference  of  Pericles  and  the  Old  Oligarch*  seeking 
corroborative  evidence.  * 

Suggested  answers  in  order  are: 

1.  Leaders  are  able  citizens  who  enter  public  i? 

service  because  of  their  merit.  (Oligarch  * 
does  not  discuss  this) 

2.  Decisions  are  made  by  the  people,  (both  f 

authors  agree)  I 

3.  The  individual  participates  in  governcient 

directly,  (both  authors  agree  but  are  in  con-  r 
flict  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a policy)  [ 

4.  Because  man  is  capable  he  is  obviously  suited 

for  political  decision  making,  (the  values  r 
discussed  yesterday  attest  to  Pericles  point  ■ 
of  view.  The  old  Oligarch  disagrees)  „ ^ 


Bn&SOOT:  Pc- S3  out  handout  and 


ash  students  what  relationship 
Thucyd ides*  admission  has  to  the 
conclusions  they. have  reached. 


The  teacher  should  get  the  students  to  remember 
the  tests  for  establishing  truth*  as  developed 
in  Lesson  #3*  in  particular  "Opportunity 
the  Truth." 


:o  Tell 


Does  the  Athenian  political  system 
reflect  the  value  system? 


Tes*  in  the  sense  that  it  reflects  the  importance 
of  man  at  a reasonable  and  ultimately  worthwhile 
creature. 
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SUaptng  of  Western  Society 
lesson  Fisa,  Seeding  9 (continued) 


**•*13  tats  seen  like  a dooocrscy  Here  the  etudent  is  being  inconra^ed  to  act  tu& 
■;:o  you?  difference  between  his  frsuc  of  rofcrsi-.ee  in 

tbs  setter  of  defining  decccracy  and  that  of  an 
Atbeniao^  ^pply  the  sscse  analytic  qcsctiot**  «ro 
the  American  political  system  to  find  points  of, 
comparison  and  contract* 

Sxsnpiess 

>♦  Athenian  citizens  participated  directly  in 
geverusent  whereas  Aset,  icon  cltisans  partiei 
pate  indirectly  through  representatives* 

b.  Citiaons  are  only  a small  part  of  the 
population  in  Athens  whereas  practicably 
all  Americans  are  or  can  easily  bscooe 
citiccnSo 


Handout,  Heading  IX 

THE  DimCULtlSS  OF  ACHIEVING  ACCURACY: 


In  hla  history  of  tho  Peloponnesian  Wars , Thucydides  admits  the  following 
difficulties  in  recording  speechei* 

As  to  the  speeches  which  were  made  either  before  or  during  the 
war,  it  was  hard  for  me,  and  for  others  who  reported  them  to  me, 
to  recollect  the  exact  words*  I have  therefore  puc  into  the  mouth 
of  each  speaker  the  sentiments  proper  to  the  occasion,  expressed 
as  I thought  he  would  be  likely  to  express  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  I endeavored,  as  nearly  as  I could,  to  give  the  general 
purport  of  what  was  actually  said*  Of  the  events  of  the  war  I 
have  not  ventured  to  speak  from  any  chance  information,  nor 
according  to  any  notibn  of  my  own;  I have  described  nothing  but 
what  I either  saw  myself,  or  learned  from  others  of  whom  I made 
the  most  careful  and  particular  inquiry*  The  task  was  a laborious 
one,  because  eyewitnesses  of  the  same  occurrences  gave  different 
accounts  of  them,  as  they  remembered  or  were  interested  in  the 
actions  of  one  side  or  the  other*  And  very  likely  the  strictly 
historical  character  of  my  narrative  may  be  disappointing  to  the 
ear.  But  if  he  who  desires  to  have  before  his  eyes  a true 
picture  of  the  events  which  have  happened,  and  of  the  like  events 
which  may  be  expected  to  happen  hereafter  in  the  order  of  human 
things,  shall  pronounce  what  I have  written  to  be  useful,  then 
I shall  be  satisfied*  My  history  is  an  everlasting  possession, 
not  .a  prise  composition  which  is  hoard  and  forgotten* 
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* Eeadl ag  I') 


To  know  the  ascent  to  which  Greek  values  : 
obeyed  taodern  values. 


. •* 
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inclycisof  relationships:  (4,20)  - to  ari&iyet 

the  relationship  between  Greek  values  ana  our 
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Allow  the  students  tweety  s-&ruScs«  Tac  coceher 
night  wish  to  use  the  next  any  to  go  o«cv  the 

tost*  ••'••••• 


Alloy  free  discussion  of  this  question*  ihs 
teacher  should  .get ^students  to  see  such  saviour 
Peoples  os  the  Olympic  GvjksS  auC  G^cck  erclji- 
tee  Cure*  Ihc  teacher  slisuld  also  ptilot  out 
ersAplcs  of  hueonie^  in  the  students  be karior 
endbeiiofs*  *2’- 
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SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY  ObjcetlV*  Exaninatlon  #1 


DO  NOT  WRITE  ON  THIS  EXAMINATION  SHEET.AN' ANSWER  SHEET  HAS  BEEN 
PROVIDED. 

This  objective  examination  will  last  twenty  minutes*  Zt  consists 

of  twenty-five  questions*  For  each  question,  choose  the  best  of 

the  tour  suggested  answers;  After  yoft- decide  which  answer  is- best, 

mark  an  X through  the  letter  oh v the  answer  sheet.  Give  only  one 

answer  to  each  question;  no  credit  will  be  ^ivcn,.for  smltiple 

answers.  W v''r"  "‘v 

: \ . - • . . 

’•>  ■ i *. 

f • .»«■■■.•-  • * * 

Example:.  Question  sheet  ' Answer  Sheet 

1.  Chicago  is  a 1,  A X C D 

A.  state  C.  country 

B.  city  D.  ‘continent 


If  you  do  not  know  the  answer  to  a question,  go  on  to  the  next  one, 
and  then  return  to  questions  you  have-left  blank*  If  you  are  able 
to  eliminate  one  of  the  four  suggested  answers  as  certainly  wrong, 
it  will  pay  you  to  guess  among  the  other  three* 

Questions  1 through  3 refer  to  the  following  quotation: 

"The  Persians,  therefore,  when  they  saw  the  Greeks  coming 
on  at  speed,  made  ready  to  receive  them,  although  it  seemed 
to  them  that  the  Athenians  were  bereft  of  their  senses,  and 
bent  upon  their  own  destruction;  for  they  saw  a mere  hand- 
ful  of  men  coming  on  at  a run  without  either  horsemant  or 
archers*  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  barbarians;  but  the 
Athenians  In  close  array  tell  upon  them,  and  fought  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  being  recorded*" 


1.  Which  of  the  following  accurately  describes  the  frame  of 
reference  of  the  author  of  the  above  quotation? 

A.  He  was  an  objective,  eyewitness  observer = 

#!•  He  was  an  Athenian. 

■ C.  He  was  a Persian. 

D.  He  was  a nineteenth  century  historian* 

2*  Given  the  quotation  above,  which  of  the  following  statements 
would  you  accept  as  a statement  of  fact? 

A.  The  Persians  thought  the  Athenians  had  gone  insane* 

B.  The  Athenians  fought  well  and  bravely* 

"C.  Only  a small  number  of  Greeks  fought  in  the  battle 
The  Greeks  thought  the  Persians  were  barbarians* 

3*  Which  of  the  following  hypotheses  could  you  justify  on  the 
basis  of  this  quotation* 

A.  The  Persians  were  terrible  fighters* 

#5 B.  The  Greeks  valued  courage 

C.  The  Athenians  were  insane* 

D.  The  Athenians  won  the  battle* 
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SWS  • Objective  Examination  #1 


Questions  4 through  7 refer  to  the  following  classification 
schemes*  . 

I.  The  Odyssey  Antigone 

Huckleberry  Finn  West  Side  Story 

Peyton  Place  My  Fair  Lady 


II*  The  Odyssey 
Antigone 


Huckleberry  Finn 


Peyton  Place 
West  Side  Story 
My  Fair  Lady 


III*  The  Odyssey  Peyton  Place 

Antigone 

Huckleberry  Finn 
West  Side  Story 
My  Fair  Lady 

IV.  Antigens  Huckleberry  Finn  My  Fair  Lady  The  Odysssy  Peyton  West 

Place  Side 
Stwry 

4.  Which  of  the  above  classification  schemes  might  be  chosen  bv 
a librarian? 

A.  I B.  II  c.  Ill  IV 

5.  Which  of  the  above  cl;  ^Iflcatlen  schemes  might  b*  chosen  by 

a history  teacher? 

A.  I II  C.  nx  D.  IV 


6.  Which  of  the  ebove  classification  schemes  might  be  chosen  by 
a minister  or  priest? 

A.  I B.  II  ^c.  Ill  IV 

7.  Which  of  the  above  classification  schemes  might  be  chosen  by 

an  English  teacher  interested  in  the  various  types  of  literature? 
^A.  I B.  II  c.  III  D.  IV 


8*  Which  of  the  following  statements  best  characterises  Carl 
Gustavson's  frame  of  reference? 

At  Evenss  are  caused  by  class  antagonisms* 

I|.  Events  are  caused  by  religious  factors* 

^fC*  Events  are  caused  by  multiple  factors* 

D*  Events  are  caused  by  economic  factors* 


9.  Which  of  the  following  is  a hypothesis  about  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  in  America? 

A*  The  Civil  Rights  Law  of  1964  makes  it  illegal  to  refuse 

service  to  Negroes  in  restaurants  engaged  in  interstate  commerce* 
B*  Negroes  comprise  more  than  90%  of  the  student  body  in  several 
high  schools  in  cities  such  as  New  York,  Washington,  D.C., 
Pittsburgh,  and  St*  Louis* 

yl®*  Lack  of  an  articulate  leadership  has  been  the  cause  for  post** 
ponement  of  the  Negroes'  bid  for  equality  until  recently 

D*  8iSH^npg!f5LfkK^*«ohS!S*r,fi.fc  An8*1"* 


SWS-  • Objective  Examination  #1  3 •* 

Questions  10  through  12  refer  to  the  following  Quotation: 

"More  than  anything  else , the  Greek  belief  that  man  should 
live  up  to  his  potential,  was  responsible  for  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  golden  age*"  : ; . » . .. 

10*  Which  of  the  following  Sources  would  provide  the  best  evidence 
for  justifying  the  hypothesis  stated  above? 

A*  A World  history  text  book* 

£JB.  A=  collection  of  plays  by  Sophocles* 

C.  An  article  in  the  American  Historical  Review. 

D*  A bonk  about  ancient  Greece* 

11*  Which  of  the  following  statements  provides  evidence  for 
justifying  the  hypothesis  stated  above? 

A*  The  Greeks  believed  that  they  were  superior  to  the 
"barbarians"  who  surrounded  them* 

B.  Many  plays  were  produced  in  the  theater  of  Dionysius* 

C.  Aristotle  said,.  "Virtue* ••involves  making  t choice  lying 
in  a mean  between  two  extremes." 

Pericles,  the  politician  who  had  the  Parthenon  built,  said, 

"We  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful*  We  recognize  excellence 
in  men  and  their  works* 

12*  Which  of  the  following  questions  would  you  ask  to  begin  an  . 
investigation  of  the  hypothesis  stated  above? 

A.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  Greek  thought  on  the  western 
world? 

B.  Why  did  the  Greeks  develop  an  appreciation  of  beauty? 

«c.  What  were  the  values  of  Athenian  dramatists,  sculptors, 

- > and  politicians?  s 

D*  When  did  the  golden  age  develop? 

13*  Which  of  the  following  aspects  of  historical  investigation  is 
influenced  by  the  historian's  frame  of  reference? 

A.  th*>  analytical' questions  he  asks* 

B.  the  d*ta  he  decides  to  use* 

4/C.  the  evidence  available  to  him* 

D.  the  hypotheses,  he  makes*.  . 

14*  Which  of  the  following  statements  best  characterises  the  j^nd-set 
of  a twentieth  century  scientist? 

A.  If  my  government,  says  so,  it  must-be  true* 

B.  If  the  Bible  says  so,  it  must  be  r rue* 

If  reason  and  evidence  say  so,  it  must  be  true* 

D*  If  a philosopher  says  so,  it  must  be  true* 

15.  What  was  the  Greek  philosophy  of  life? 

.A,.  Materiel  .possessions  are  of .. the  utmost  importance  to  happiness* 
qj®.  Nothing;  in  excess,  everything  in  moderation* 
t. : Resignation  to  earthly,  discomfort  brings  spiritual  rewards 
later.  ' 

- D.  . Denial  of  aH  earthly.  pleacures  ia  required  ^of  tha^  good  . 
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SWS  - Objective  Examination  #1  $ 

Questions  16  through  17  refer  to  the  following  statements: 

1.  "Both  the  Russian  and  the  American  accounts  agree  that 
there  were  tanks  in  Budapest  during  the  Hungarian 
. revolution. " 

XI.  "The  Russian  and  the  American  accounts  disagree  on 
whether  or  not  young  people  in  Hungary  were  anti* 
Russian,  but  the  American  account  has  been  supported 
by  most  of  the  people  who  -led  from  Hungary  during 
She  Revolution." 

XXX.  "The  Russian  writer  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  looting 
that  went  on  in  Budapest  during  the  revolution." 

XV.  "The  statement  in  the  American  account  that  Soviet 
tanks  massacred  the  rioters  was  based  on  the  reports 
of  anti-communist  agitators  in  Hungary." 

16.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  least  likely  to  be  a 

true  statement  of  fact  based  on  the  above  quotations? 

A.  There  were  tanks  in  Hungary  during  the  revolution. 

B.  Young  people  iii  Hungary  were  anti -Russian. 

C.  Looting  went  on  during  the  revolution. 

«jp>.  Soviet  tanks  massacred  the  revolutionaries  in 
Hungary. 


17.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  most  likely  to  be  a 
.true  statement  of  fact,  based  upon  the  above  quotations? 

G1fA,  There  were  tanks  in  Hungary  during  the  revolution. 

B.  Young  people  in  Hungary  were  anti-Russian. 

C.  Looting  went  on  during  the  revolution. 

D.  Soviet  tanks  massacred  the  revolutionaries  in 
Hungary. 

18.  Which  of  the  following  statements  best  explains  the  values  upon 
which  Athenian  democracy  was  based? 

A.  Athenians  believed  that  one  man  was  Incapable  of  providing 
good  leadership. 

^*5B.  Athenians  believed  that  all  men  were  reasonable  enough  to 
^ rule  themselves. 

C.  Athenians  believed  that  all  men  were  equal  to  each  other 
in  their  abilities. 

D.  Athenians  believed  that  only  an  elite  could  govern  effectively 

19.  The  Greeks  developed  the  value  system  they  did  for  all  of  the 
following  reasons  EXCEPT: 

A.  Greek  citizens  were  freed  from  manual  labor  by  slavery. 

B.  The  Greeks  believed  that  their  gods  were  inspirations  to 
men  rather  than  punishers  of  men. 

C.  Greece's  natural  resources  were  poor  and  thus  made  survival 
a challenge. 

JgD.  .Greeks  were  more  intelligent  than  other  ancient  peoples. 
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SWS  - Objective  Examination  4l  ' \ .5  , 

Questions  20  through  21  refer  to  the  following  statements* 

1.  The  Greek's  high  regard  for  human  potential  stemmed.  In 
part,  from  the  geographic!  conditions  of  their  civilisation. 

II,  The.  soil  of  Greece  is  rocky  and  thin.' 

■ III.  Several  mountain  ranges  run  across  the  peninsula, 

IV,  In  meeting  the  challenge  of  these  rugged  conditions,  the 
Greeks  .developed  a sense  of  man's  unlimited  potential. 

20.  Which  of  the  above  statements  are  hypotheses? 

A.  I only  C.  I and  III  only. 

B,  I and  II  only  I and  IV  o^ly. 

21.  Which  of  the  above  statements  are  statements  of  fact. 

A.  II  only. . C.  II  and  TV  only, 

&B.  II  and  III  only.  D.  lit  and  IV  only. 

¥ a * * t 

22.  Which  of  the  following  statements  reflects  Greek  humanism  most 
accurately? 

A. ,  Man  is  an  animal,  separated  from  other  animals  only  by  his 

ability  to  think  and  speak. 

B.  Man  is  beautiful  and  a continuing  source  of  pride  to  his 
Creator.. 

C.  Man  is  a sinner  by  nature  and  incapable  of  any  perfect  act. 

<?•  Man  is  worthwhile  and  an  admirable  being  if  he  develops 

**  all  his  potential., 

23.  Which  of  the  following  'statements  best  characterises  the  difference 
between  Pericles  an<$  he  Old  Oligarch? 

A*  The  Old  Oligarch  believes  that  beauty  is  its  own. excuse  for 
being  and  Pericles  uses  it  for  political  purposes. 

£Jb.  The  Old  Oligarch  believes  that  only  an  elite  could  direct 
the  government  and  Pericles  disagrees, 

C.  The  Old  Oligarch  believes  that  Pericles  is  a poor  leader. 

D.  The  Old  Oligarch  epitomizes  Greek  values  and  Pericles 
does  not. 

24.  On  what  fact  do  Pericles  and  the  Old  Oligarch  agree? 

^A.  that  Athens  is  a democracy. 

^*fi,  that  Athens  is  threatened  by  direct  citizen  participation 
in  government. 

C.  that  Athens  has  a good  constitution. 

D.  that  Athens  should  improve:  her  military  fortifications. 

' 

25.  Which  of  the  following  occupations  would  an  Athenian  father 
LEAST  like  his  son  to  follow?  / 

A.  Ap  architect.  . 

B.  An  athlete. 
dP*  A moneylender. 

D.  A politician. 
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IH  THE  LAYS  OP  CAESAR  A0GUST15S 


traditional  institutions  so  as  to  give  tic  appet- 
ence ©2  having  changed  little 


.develop  a generalisation  about  Augustus's  accom- 
plishments. 


relationship  between  the  generalization  about 
Augustus9 8 reign  end  the  evidence. 


''Stating  The  Issue”  to  discover  the  following 
problems s . • 

Who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  whole  empire? 

Qow  could  the  government  see  that  its  orders  were 

carried  out? 

How  could  the  government  decide  what  uas  best  for 
foreign  peoples  under  Its  rule? 

How  could  the  government  bring  about  unity  in  . it-, 
extensive  empire? 


a and  extended  the  empire 
restored  ancestral  customs 
built  public  buildings  and  temples 
Tacitus: 

With  gifts  and  grain  Augustus  bribed  soldiers  . 
and  people*  • Thus  he  was  able  to  concentrate  - 

all  govanwental  powers  In  his  own  hands  withoa 
opposition*. 

Paterculus: 

Augustus  brought  peace  and  stability  by  thetr. 


To  know  that  Augustus  made  extensive  lmprovcmsr/t 

in  public  works* 


Analysis  of  Relationships:  • to  analyse  ». 


Caesar  Augustus" 
University  Prints 


students  should  consult  the  introduction  and  the 


After  several  hypotheses  have  been  read  aloud,, 
begin  examining  the  written  evidence  asking  the 
students  how  the  authors  assess  Augustus. 


ctciuct  take  a minute  or  two  to 
wit c a hypothesis  indicating 
what  Augustus  did  to  selva  those 
problems* 
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Shaping  of  Western  Society 
Lesson  Plan,  Reading  11  (continued) 


m&VEasxr/  mwssz 

Do  the  prints  give  any  more 
evidence  of  Augustus9  policies? 


the  old  traditional  fora  of  the  republic 


Suetonius: 

Augustus  held  the  Empire  together  by  promoting 
good  foreign  relations,  having  military  protec- 
tion for  all  areas  and  establishing  a good 
intelligence  mechanism. 


693  - aqueduct  conducted  water  to  the  city 
HG236  - Baths  - health  end  social  functions 
MG235  - Theater  - cheap  entertainment  for  masses 
KG55  - Market  Hall  - for  sales  as  veil  as  a legal 
and  social  center 

K6230  - Apartment  House  - public  housing 


After  looking  at  the  above  prints,  ask  the  students 
what  the  purpose  of  the  construction  was  la  order 
to  see  that  it  formed  the  link  between  Emperor  aad 
public  thus  making  him  a popular  figure. 


r 


w 


L 


ft 

L 


rn 
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A343,  342,  344,  338,  334 r 335:  after  seeing  the  f 
subjects  of  these  prints  the  class  should  be  L, 

able  to  recognize  them  as  the  Emperor9  s propaganda 
tools  since  they  promote  public  awareness  of  his  f, 
good  works. 


On  the  basis  of  these  primary  Depending  on  how  well  developed  the  student  hypo* 

sources  is  our  hypothesis  vali-  theses  were  to  begin  with,  the  evidence  should  | 

dated?  support  and  modify  them.  Try  to  reach  concensus  * 

by  developing  a class  hypothesis.  A sample  migk; 

••  be.  f; 

"Caesar  Augustus  met  the  challenge  of  administering  L 
an  extensive  empire  by  consolidating  governmental 
power  in  his  own  hands.  He  then  maintained  a r 

popular  image  based  on  public  improvement  program  | 
and  outward  preservation  of  traditional  practice?. 


Co  the  primary  sources  present  . The  purpose  of  this  question  Is  to  remind  the 
an  accurate  view  of  the  Emperor?  students  that  the  authors  have,  various  frames  of 

reference.  ; Although  each  regards  Augustus  as  sue 
cessful,  it  Is  for  differing  reasons  and  Tacitus 
. does  not  even  regard  his  success  as  being  valv&bl 
to  the  Empire. 


iX 
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* Fron  The  University  Prints.  (Cambridge,  Matt.) 

This  is  a collection  of  prints  shoving  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
in  Home*  The  prints  include  pictures  of  such  Roman  buildings  as  the 
Pantheon,  the  Forum  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Coliseum,  and  sculpture  such  as 
Trajan's  column  and  a . statue  of  Augustus*; 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ASSIGNMENT  #3 

USING  THE  LIBRARY:  ENCYCLOPEDIAS^ 

The  encyclopedia  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  references  in  any  library. 
At  the  same  time,,  it  is  often  over.  used.  Knowing  the.uses  ai>d  the  limitations 
of  encyclopedias  is  essential,  therefore,  if  the  student  wishes  to  avoid 
trying  to  use  the  encyclopedia  for  functi  onS  it  carinot  perforin.  This  exercise 
is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  what  the  encyclopedia  can  do  well 
and  what  it  cannot  do  .well.  Again,  some  of  the  following  questions  cannot 
be  answered.  For  the  exercise  you  should  consult  only: 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA 
COMPTON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
COLLIER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

1.  What  articles  in  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  would  you  consult  to 
find  out  about  the  Roman  emperors? 


2.  What  are  some  of  the  standard  histories  of  the  Peloponnesian  War? 


>.  How  does  the  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA  justify  the  hypothesis  that 
Roman  civilization  declined  because  of  internal  decay? 


A.  When  did  Augustus  become  Emperor  of  Rome? 


5.  What  hypothesis  could  you  make  about  why  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  given  in  COLLIER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  or  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA? 


Of  what  use  is  an  encyclopedia  to  a historian? 
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aw  rcms  ran  asst  empire 


Umou  Plan»  Reading  12 


Subjecc  Objertivacs 


To  knew  Chat  the  Eomaa  Emperor  set  brosc 
governments!  policy  which  was  then  :lsp  leash  ted 


by  the  provincial  gouetopr  according  to  the 
particular  problems,  valuaS,  end  institution 


of  the  local  area, 


To  lino-v  that  thc  aucccca  of  Roman  government  Uy  ' 
in  making  balanced  decisions  ao  that  local 
could  be  served  as  long  ao  the  unity  of  the  ea;iL; 
was  net  sacrificed* 


SH12 1 Cbjecsives 


Analysis  ofElsments:  (4 •10)  • to  analyse  asstiiip* 
Zieat  underlying  decision-gaking  in  the  Rosen 

Empire*  ■■••■•••• 


/Sc*^.&g\i2,  ”Kav  Rose  Ran  Her  Empire” 


Transparencies: 


EJiat.-df-ts  the  hypothesis  ws 
.reds  yesterday  ■ indicate  about 
Sate ' ran;  he?' Empire?  ; ■ 


Tills  question  series  as  a review  of  yesterday0*- 
lessen  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  decision 
{oaScicg  process • It  J»t«iads  students  that  orderly 
government  yea  the  result  of  strong  central  co  t.tr 
plus  skillful  use  of  the  military  and  consider  ;.bl< 
public  works*  The  teacher  should  s^hasiss  tui 
idea  that  the  Emperor  had  fall  control  of  the 
government. 


•h’;.*."?.  dose.  Ciceros  advice  to  his 
Mv-cUer  tell  3us  about ... .what  values 
vt.:  »?d%  ::t3ids-;isiUlttg  decisions  in 


tl/i  p?c>vlueOSf. 


Cicero  indicates  that  sn  h<?:*as$,  impartial* 
conscientious,  ethical  governor  would  have  a 
model  real©  because  his  judgments  would  not  be 
las  do  for  personal  gain. 


tU-.J 


<;uA3SBCjBS;  •.  Ask  the  class  if 
5'ii  of  she  2»aplt*e  would  have 


footed  the'  docision-msfcing 


^•■-icass. 


The  transparencies -ere  designed  to  polar  ait  that 
the  empire  was  huge  and  that  cc^uaiot-tton  was 
difficult  at  best.  The  teacher  might  have  the 
class  asks  seme  hypothetic  as  to  hew  this  would 
affect  the  actornt  of  freedoi:  allied  uhs  governor 


rJhat  are  the  subjects  of  the 
letters  Pliny  writes  to  Trajan? 
\Ti\j  does  he  write  about  such  aun< 
da*:e  matters?  7 


As  the  class  mentions  the  various  topics  - 
aqueducts • fire  brigades,  etc.  - allow  your 
questioning  to  develop  the  idea  that  the 
Emperor’s  concern  for  his  realm  extended  to  even 
the  moat  minor  matter  on  a:iy  level. 


Is  Caere  any  general  pattern 
wne  t the  Emperor  wants  and 
the  governor  is  able  to  do? 


The  Empere?  allcwe  the  governor  a great  deal  of 
latltudeo  He  can  do  Whatever  he  wishes  as  long 
as  the  Empire  is  not  endangered  by  loss  of  coney 
(building  a gymnasia  and  baths),  or  by  subvert 
sian  (the  fire  brigade). 
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Shaping  of  Western  Society 


Lesson  Plan,  Reading  1.3 


RUKAH  LAW  AWD  GHS^fUN  CITIZENS 


Subject  Objectives* 


Skill  Objectives; 


knov  that  Roman  law  protected  cittcens  even  JIm 
time  of  crisis  • 

i 

To  know  that  four  independent  document a,  each 
written  from  a different  point  of  view*  point  to 
the  tamo  conclusion  and  are  probcbly  a firm  basis 
for  making  a sound  Interpretation  in  history*  • 

Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations s i%M)>  • general, 
ltfation  about  how  Roman  law  protected  Roman  clfcivsei 
Analysis  of  Ri&lstieashipas  <(in2Q)  - to  analyse  She 
telationship  between  hypothesis  sad  evidence*  ■ 


Materials  s Reading  13,  "Roman  Lsa  and  Christian  Citizens" 


Why  did  the  Romans  persecute 
the  Christ lens 


(&013P  WORCs  Divide  the  c lass 
late  four  committees*  each  to 
examine  erne  of  the  sources Have 
the  aatittses  develop  hypotheses 
as  to  how  the  Romans  treated  their 
subjects. 


This  question,  draws  attention  to  the  introduction 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  Christians  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  gods  other  than  their 
own,  which  was  in  violation  of  Roman  law*  Make 
sure  the  students  understand  that  this  was  subvert 
In  the  eyes  Of  the  Romans « 

Hhert  the  committees  report  back,  try  to  draw  for fch 
the  following '.lnfmratien 


What  hypothesis  can  you  make 
About  the  way  Remans  treated 
their  subjects? 


*£|a j>f_the  Apoat I*, s Paul,  accused  of  violating 
Hebrew  sad  Roman  law,  denied  the  charges  snd  was 
granted  the  right  to  have  his  case  heard  before 
the  Emperor* 

Suites*!®*  Hero*  cruel  by  nature*  treated 
Christians  harshly  ?a  terms  of  traditional  Rocrin 
law*  they  were  falsely  accused  and  improperly 
tried;  further*  many  Romans  felt  that  Christians 
were  not  threatening  public  welfare. 

Pliny  permitted 

accused  Christians  to  deny  their  faith  and  thus 
gain  freedom;  refusal  to  do  this  meant  execution* 
Roman  citicens  were  tcizd  in  Rome*  The  emperor 
told  Mlay  that  Judging  each  mse  on  ita  merits 
was  correct  and  never  to  a l lev  anonymous  ac scuta » 
tionsp  thereby  maintaining  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  face  his  accusers*. 

Itefc  at  False  accusation  le  as  much 

a crime  as  breaking  the  law;  both  must  be  handled 
with  seriousness. 

Rouian  law  protected  subject  peoples  as  well  as 
Roman  cl  Ulceus.  All  cases  ware  handled  indivldu** 
ally  and  the  judicial  system  relied  largely  on  the 
principle  that  a man  is  Innocent  until  proven 
guilty. 


o 
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Shaping  of  Western  Society 
Itscon  Plan,  Reading  13  (continued) 


Ro  you  think  the  evidence  drawn 
fren  these  sources  is  reliable? 


There  ii  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  * 
sources  are  lying*  since  it  would  not  he  to  thC 
oenefit  to  do  so*  Sons  would  hove  reason  to  he 
against  the  Bopira,  but  ere  not*  Further*  the 
•elections  are  written  during  different  periods 
of  tine*  yet  all  point  to  tha  sane  conclusion* 
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Shading  of  Vsstsra  Society 


Lesson  Plan,  Heading  14 


tcitfsat  Objective**  To  knew  that  the  Honan  gtapire  was  created  by  at  „ 

owed  it*  success  to  the  practical  genius  of  iaa.., 
where* s the  Creels  civilisation  was  founded  up  or. 
artistic  and  intellectual  endeavor 

$k  1 1 Objectives:  Analysis  of  ilenentss  (4 ,.10)  - to  recognise  the 

elements  of  Xoosn  practicality  and  useful  achieve- 
■snt  versus  the  Greek  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake 

!£r  , ;~alc:  Reading  XIV  f *%•  Honan  Seopire11 


£r  . iiSTER  W W XIIIOXB  X88AT  BUM 


Ho:  to  Kenan  vahas  differ  free  Allow  th-  discussion  to  continue  for  the  repair Je? 
U-.  W values  of  the  Greckst  of  the  period,*  Ths  assay  gives  many  er&siipie*  of 

the  practical,  nature  of  tho  entire  Honan  civilisa- 
tion, The  class  should  be  able  to  draw  on  their 
* knowledge  of  Greek  culture  to  make  this  conporisca. 


*he  Shaping  of  Western  Society  Bes^y  Test  #1 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TSACBSRs  Please  write  this  exenlnatlon  on  the  board* 

Write  an  essay  In  Which  yon  justify  or  attach  the  following  hypothesis 

"The  major  reason  why  the  honans  were  so  successful  in  running  their 
large  capirc  was  because  they  were  ae  practical." 


Shaping  of  Western  Society  Lesson  Plan  Reading  15 

THE  MEDIEVAL  POLITICAL  SYSTEM 

Subject  Objectives:  Xo  kooy  that  the  medieval  political  systca  uas 

a traditional  one  as  enforced  by  the  Chirch, 
but  that  it  contained  the  coeds  of  innovation* 


S^ill  Objectives:  Analysis  of  Slezaents:  (4*10)  • to  scaly jig  the 

structure  of  the  medieval  political  sycte a. 
Derivation  of  Abstract  Relatione:  (5.SC)  - to 
generalise  about  the  values  underlying  the 
medieval  political  system*  < 

HasciflcLi  heading  P/,  ,fBie  Medieval  Political  System" 

Handout,  "A  Diagram  of  the  Feudal  System",  "Genealogy  of  English  Monarch^ 1 


-..iiat  are  too  analytic  questions  Here  the  class  again  has  the  opportuaiti  to 

usee  to  determine  the  political  the  four  questions  concerning  leadership, 

structure  of  c society?  decision-making,  and  the  role  of  individuals 

end  ideology* 


review 


uiit'EOGSj  Have  the  class  study  A 
tnu  then  3,  each  for  about  a 
minute*  After  each,  ask  how  dots 
one  get  to  be  a leader? 


As  the  points  arc  brought  out  in  discussion,  list 
them  on  the  chalk  board* 

Diaggfitn  of  the  Feudal  Systems  indicates  that 
leadership  is  based  on  fighting  end  landholding; 
the  liege  lords  having  given  fiefs  to  their  ves- 
sels then  receive  a military  service  in  return* 
Vassals  must  also  perform  other  services  as  well* 
Ggng^lofl E_gOrgUch  Kings:  positions  cl  leader- 
ship are  inherited* 


t does  the  reading  on  the 
Coronation  of  Otto  add  to  your 
understanding  of  who  the  leaders 
are? 


This  reading  modifies  the  idea  that  leadership 
i®  strictly  inherited  because  it  points  out 
that  the  leader  still  must  be  elected;  therefore, 
he  must  have  the  support  of  the  landholders  iv, 
his  kingdom*  The  teacher  might  show  how  this 
mode  of  recruitment  contrasts  with  that  of  the 
Greeks* 


Boa  were  decisions  made  la  the 
medieval  political  system? 


this  is  a two  part  question  in  the  sense  that 
decisions  had  to  be  msdc  on  both  the  executive 
and  Judicial  levels*  Get  at  the  idea  that 
decisions  were  based  largely  on  tradition* 
Executive:  "Charlemagne's  Government" 

Vie  Emperor  decides  how  military  service  is 
determined,  that  God  must  be  served,  tbit  the 
Bnperor  must  not  be  disobeyed*  Tradition 
largely  dictates  decision  making. 

“The  Limits  of  the  Emperor" 

The  king's  decisions  must  be  in  harmony  rith  the 
Pope's  ideas  .and  they  must  be  supported  by  his 
vassals*  This  allows  for  some  innovation* 
Judicial:  "The  Manorial  Court",  and  :l?oia  for 
Ordeal  by  Hot  Water"  point  <*ut  that  Judicial 
decisions  were  made  through  trials;  oat  aprimi.  4 
time  version  of  modarn  court  trials,  the  other  e 
traditions!  ordeal* 


mm 
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Lessor  Plan  leading  IS  (continued) 


A-o  there  any  aspects  to  the  method  Th Is  is  a difficult  question* 
of  recruiting  leaders  or  asking  ably  easier,  her ever,  if  you 
decisions  shat  eight  permit  the  . points  listed  on  the  hoard  as 


evolution  of  is  different  meane  for  which  ones  coutain  the  seeds 


ably  easier,  her  ever,  if  you  30  fcsu'.:  over  the 
points  listed  on  the  hoard  asking  the 
which  ones  coutain  the  seeds  of  innova^lor.* 
Sample:  inheritod  leadership  would  only  da.i;-c 


It  is  cv.*:i3fccr 
• fcsu'.:  over  the 
eg  the 


doing  both? 


the  person  of  the  leader,  whereas  popular  su* 
port  could  become  the  entire  basis  for 
ship  recruitment*  She  need  for  vassal  cu. 
when  decisions  were  made  also  left  the  way  c..c& 
for  changes*  The  trial  allows  the  case  to  he 
determined  by  the  facts  rather  than  by  tradi- 
tional tests* 


cheap  and  his  value  lies  in  his  viUlajncss  to 
obey*  Charlemagne  implies  and  the  selections  i 
on  Justice  substantiate  the  idea  that  cay  in- 
fraction or  nonconformity  la  dealt  vic*»  hardily,  j 


becomes  apparent  that  doing  the  right  .king 
most  Important  to  medieval  man*  Morea;**,  that  ^ 
which  was  right  cod  good  was  generally  deline- 
' nted  by  the  Church  or  someone  ministering  in 
its  name* 


Kkct  is  the  role  of  the  individual  This  question  requires  the  class  to  inicr  from 
in  the  medieval  political  structure?  nil  the  readings  that  the  individual  is  not  :•£ 


particular  significance  la  that  his  Xi.?e  is 


rJliet  was  the  role  of  ideology  In 
the  medieval  political  system? 


Tills  is  both  an  analytic  and  a etc sssery  question 
As  the  students  look  back  over  the  material  it 


1 

1 

1 

1 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  ASSIGMENT  #4 

USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY:  ATLASES 

If  the  historian  is  to  investigate  what  happened  in  the  past  he  must  often 
find  out  where  things  happened  in  order  to  place  the  event  in  its  proper 
setting.  The  use  of  the  atlas  is  one  skill  that  must  be  learned  early  in 
the  historian's  training.  Supplementary  Assignment  #4  is  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  these  skills.  Again,  some  of  the  questions  below  cannot 
be  answered  by  reference  to  an  atlas.  In  doing  this  exercise  you  should 
consult  only: 

RAND  McNALLY  ATLAS  OF  WORLD  HISTORY 
SHEPHARD'S  HISTORICAL  ATLAS 
THE  TIMES  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 
GOODE'S  ATLAS 
HAMMOND'S  WORLD  ATLAS 


1.  What  problems  might  Russia  have  in  defending  her  western  border? 


2.  What  was  the  most  battle  of  the  Hundred  Year's  War? 

(1337-1453) 


3.  What  cities  were  on  the  trade  route  between  Paris  and  Hamburg  during 
the  Middle  Ages? 


4.  What  happened  to  the  political  boundaries  of  Spain  between  910  and  1492? 


5.  What  territorial  disputes  might  have  engaged  the  King  of  France  and 
the  King  of  England  between  1154  and  1184? 


Of  what  use  are  atlases  to  the  historian? 


Handout  A A DIAGRAM  OF  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM  With  Reading  15 
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GENEALOGY  OF  ENGLISH  MONARCHS  1066-1327 

The  following  genealogical  chart  casta  light  on  how  one  became  a king  in  the 
Middle  Ages*  (Kings  are  indicated  by  capital  letters*  The  dates  of  their 
reigns  are  in  parentheses*) 


WILLIAM  T 


(The  Conqueror , defeated  Harold  at 
Battle  of  Hastings  and  took  crown) 
(1066-1087) 

Rotate  WILLIAM  II 

(1087-1100)  (1100-1135) 


T 


4fat£lda  of  Flanders 


HENRY  I- 


- Matilda  of 
Scotland 


Geoffrey: 
of  Anjou 


^Matilda 


Adeles=s=Stephen  of 
] Blols 

STEPHEN 

(1135-1154) 


HENRY  II  =p=Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 


Henry 


RICHARD  I 
(1189-1199) 


Geoffrey 


JOHN 


(1199-1216) 


I 

KSNRY  111  = 
(1216-1272) 


Eleanor  of  (1): 
Castile 


LEleanor  c 
Provence 


^Isabella  of 
Angouleme 


Richard  of  Cornwall 


I T — 

Joan  Margaret 


: EDWARD  It 
(1272-1307) 


4Z)  Margaret  of 
France 


' I I 

Elisabeth  EDWARD  11= 

(1307-1327) 


Margaret 
(married 
Alexander  III 
of  Scotland) 

r 


Edmund 


^Isabella  of 
Franca 


Thomas  Edmund 


i 
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IBS  MEDIEVAL  EC0S50MX 


S:.&j Objectives: 


• — •#  jm 


Objectives: 


To  know  that  the  medieval  economy  ra.3  a tradi- 
tional one  based  on  Christian  values. 

• * 

Analysis  of  Elements:  (4.10 ) - to  analyse  the 
structure  of  the  .medieval 'economy 
Derivation  of  Abstr&ct  Rsleticao  (5*30)  - to 
generalise  about  the  values  underlying  the 
medieval  economy* 


Reading  EVE,  MShe  Medieval  Economy" 


*^rc  the  analytic  questions  used  The  class  learned  these  questions  lest  year 
determine  the  try  in  which  economic  in  the  course  on  Comparative  Zavuomi c Systems, 
decisions  are  made?  How  is  it  decided: 

l*  What  goods  and  services  shall  be  produced? 
2*  How  goods  and  services  shtl l be  produced? 
3*  For  whom  goods  and  services  shall  be 
produced? 


n»  -cat  is  the  decisions  about  what  to 
produce,  hoc  to  produce  It,  end  for 


t£;ca? 


S.3T3KG  8H382»s  Dse  the  topic 
"The  ircdlcval  period  hod  a tradl* 
tional  econo ay." 


la  there  any  room  for  innovation  in 
this  structure? 


This  question  will  obviously  have  to  be  broken 
down  so  that  it  is  answered  in  teres  of  how 
the  decisions  were  Guide  and  what  the  decisions 

were* 

l.  What:  the  assnor  produced  the  tUia&a  t*;at 

had  always  been  produced  foodstuffs  and 
necessary  consumer  goods  for  the  local 

area* 

2*  How:  the  alle&atiosL  of  productive  factors 

(labors  natural  resources,  capital  goods} ■ 
was  determined  by  tradition.  Draw  the 
class9  attention  to  "A  Serf* a Cents ict"  - 
his  duties  and  he  ic  tied 

to  the  land*  Koto  also  #ci!low  to  Eve  a 
Manor"  which  indicates  the  three  field 
method  of  crop  rotation. 

3.  Iter._HhtKftg  goods,  and  services  were  pro- 
duced to  meet  the  economic  wants  of  the  ; 
lord  and  the  manor.  See  also  •*The  Matter 7 sj 
Guild"  and  its  restrictions  on  trade  cut- 
side  the  city.  , 

Allow  five  to  ten  minutes  for  this  cm££ else  o 
Direct  the  class  to  write  one  (1)  paragraph 
using  at  least  three  pieces  of  specific  evi* 
dance  to  prove  that  it  was  a traditional 
economy.  This  exercise  checks  on  note- taking 
and  aids  in  building  skills  for  writing  essay 
examinations.  The  teacher  should  try  to  see 
as  many  paragraphs  as  possible  and  have  several" 
read  aloud. 

Very  little.  Only  Halter  of  Henley  in  "How 
to  Run  a Hanoi*"  shows  any  sign  of  departing 


JTT/ 

It 
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froo  tradition  because  he  advocates  a sore 
utilitarian  method  of  plowing,  the  very 
existence  ef  towns  is  meaningful  too# 
although  the  serfc  inability  to  a ova  about 
freely  is  somewhat  prohibitive  to  developing 
a mobile  labor  force. 


Way  is  share  no  room  for  change? 
tfhat  prevents  it? 


Again  the  students  should  conclude  that 
Church  oriented  values  tsade  economic  ciepcn- 
slon  lecapossible.  According  to  Aquinas#  die  1 
Church  frowned  on  profit  expectation  and 
usury  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  provide 


o 


(W 


■- 
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-Svi.V-  jet  Objectives: 


&;  11  Objectives: 


v To  knau  that  the  wed levs I social  strucuc:^  t,..3 
highly  stratified  cad  static;  though  embedded 
' in  tradition,  it  does  contain  possibilitiis  far 

chsage. 

• ♦ 

Analysis  of  Elements:  (4.10)  - to  analyse.  the 
various  strata  of  the  medieval  social  struct urc. 
Derivation  of  Abstract^ E&laticns:  (5. 30)  ••  to 
generalise  about  the  values  uadorlyl&g  Hr  eac?al 
system.  . 


I 


Sfctoriels:  PesdiagXVZX,  "She  Medieval  Social  System** 

Handout:  Chart,  "Analysis  of  Kcdicval  Social  Classes" 


t 


••las  ../slytlc  questions  are  used 
to  teerrUce  how  social  classes 
arc  organised? 


Orfcw  attention  to  the  introduction  to  thin  read  ins; , 

l*  ifha t are  the  major  groups  and  how  arc  they 
determined? 

?«  Hhct  privleges  and  responsibilities  djee  wta 
group  have? 

3*  Hon  and  when  do  various  groups  come  in  coaiact 
with  one  another? 

4*  Hoy  does  the  social  group  influence  the  be- 
havior of  its  members? 


f 


Fi:T£032.  Sidle  discussing  the 
z.~:  ft  ora  :o  :*izo3Q  questions  have 
laa  class  members  fill  in  thair 
chirto. 


:^W5  j HUffiS  03*33)  H83PCHSX3ZL3S3H3 


Clergy 


■tfywi.  nirnwoTr  ^ mi  ■inm—ir  in—  iim— — « —an 

jneeexve  tiefa  - give  service 
{Education:  only  ones  who  read 
| Trial  only  in  church  courts 
•Conduct  worship 


CONTACTS 
HBZHBBI 
CL  JS8S 

!».'  *7Vi  4UKIMUIXRJL. 

have  re* 


mo  £S  A 


fehoee  who 


jPaaa  wealth  & power  down  to 
| future  generations.  Protect 
Hnhilisy-| people;  excused  from  work; 
(ttorrJ&s)  jj  plead  ignorance  of  law;  not 
||  permitted  to  he  in  poverty 


wsutUMnenu'  ’-vr 

born  into 
membership 


T?ed  & clothed  society;  pro* 
tested  by  courts  and  law; 
jjeoald  not  purchase  freedom; 
psosantB  ^eay  be  relesssd  or  obtain 
& serfs  jjfraddost  by  spending  a yedr 
jjaed  a day  in  a chartered 

.M.£fr<s — 


liglous  ire  educe tec 
contacts  jlsarned  status 
socialise 
with 
nobility 

*1  m Utifcl  l I»  — m»*S  JTr  * 4,4 

socialise 
with  clergy 

only  bus!*  {ascribed' 
ness  deal-5  statue) 
lags  with  | 

••unfree** 

Very  lit- 
tle con- 
tact with 
upper 
classes 


nnesa se  ai 
c?  mm'\z 


uv.  — s»gss  s 


Assumed  &tiitedc& 
of  super levity 
Expected  vc.eeration 


±tV7®<r  a tuouo 

life;  scc^iwt'j^cd  to 
giving  orders; 
aseuaed  aMtudc  of 
superiority 


iorn  into 
membership 
Inscribed 
statue) 


sm;r«T7;  »crtacrssnv.  AiWaiMSsrrass 

dervalopec  tsa^^oga 
I'  of  inferiority;  i 
| probably  ftarfnl  al 
| easily  tasnl  pula  ted 

L 


- 
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. $ 4 1*. ' " 

Ooea  thera  iten  to  bo  any  opportunity  tee.  There  vere  pcanants  who  entered  the 
for  greater  class  fluidity?  ; Clergy  by  learning  to  read  end  thus  gained  1 

....  eloricel  privileges*  Xt  would  seem,  there- 
fore* that  increased  education  might  be  a 1 
key  to  greater  mobility.  The  fact.  tee. 
that  under  certain  circumstances  « serf 
night  be  freed  is  significant. 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  social 
systen  is  structured  in  this  way? 


if 

I 


Tlie-  Church.  tfg&in,  is  the  cpjx  of  iss«t>.. 
because  the  Church  controlled  the  political 
and  economic  systems 9 its  clergymen  naturally 
had  the  greatest  privileges  in  society.  The 
nobility  with  its  background  of  protecting 
ooclety  (the  warrior  elass)  were  also  accede 
status.  Churchmen  and  nOblas  would  certainly 
be  reluctant  to  make  changes  which  would  only 
be  threats  to  their  otra  security. 


) 


f & &.-1  *. 


v Xv  ■ - i ■ 

" £■■  v;  . 

‘ * •-*£• 

11^0' " 

■ sis'!'  :"f" 
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THE  SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY  Paper  Assignment  for  Unit  IV 

"Traditional  Society  in  the 
Middle  Ages" 

During  the  next  two  days  you  are  to  write  a papcsr  outside  of  class  in  which 
you  develop  and  defend  a hypothesis  about  the  Middle  Ages*  You  may  develop 
any  hypothesis  you  wish,  but  remember  that  most  hypotheses  define  the  relation- 
ships between  conditions  and  events  in  the  past*  For  instance,  a hypothesis 
about  Rome  might  be  the  statement  you  defended  or  attacked  in  the  essay  test 
for  Unit  III*  As  you  recall  you  were  asked  to  justify  or  attack  the  statement, 
"The  major  reason  why  the  Romans  were  so  successful  in  running  their  large  empire 
was  because  they  were  so  practical*"  Tills  hypothesis  defines  the  relationship 
between  the  Roman  character  (their  practicality)  and  their  accomplishments  (the 
running  of  their  large  empire) . To  defend  this  statement  you  would  have  to 
present  convincing  evidence  that  the  Romans  were  practical  people  and  that 
they  applied  this  practical  genius  to  the  administration  of  their  empire*  For 
example,  you  might  use  the  Pliny-Trajaii  correspondence  as  an  example  of  how 
the  Romans  concerned  themselves  with  practical  problems  and  worked  out  a practical 
scheme  for  making  decisions  about  these  problems* 

For  this  assignment  you  are  to  develop  your  own  hypothesis*  You  might  choose 
co  define  any  number  of  relationships  between  values,  political  institutions, 
economic  institutions,  and  social  structure*  Once  you  have  established  your 
hypothesis  you  must  defend  it  with  specific  evidence,,  You  should  use  the 
great  quantity  of  primary  sources  that  are  contained-  in  the  unit  on  the  Middle 
Ages.  You  should  avoid,  in  so  far  as  possible,  using  statements  from  the 
summary  essay  at  the  end  of  the  unit,  though  some  of  the  facts  mentioned  in 
the  essay  may  be  of  some  use  to  you* 

When  you  write  your  paper  be  sure  to  state  your  hypothesis  in  the  topic  sentence 
hf  the  first  paragraph*  Then  proceed  to  defend  it  in  the  rest  of  your  paper* 


•HttMMtfMMi 
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rplcg.  of  Western  Soeiity 


Leasee;  flap  loading  id 


TO  MEDIEVAL  CASSKAi 


^ectivoo: 


j 

«=*<• 


» 


uViectivcsi 


Dp  know  that  the  asdieval  cethodrel  4c  a 
physical  voprescatcCicft  of  the  signifies  .-*< 
religion  plsycd  during  the  Saddle 

o 

Derivation  of  Abstract  Eeletiosti  {5*10  - t«- 
develop  a conclusion  about  tho  cola  cf  Ciiuch 
from  the  photo-esscy* 


£*warlglc:  Photo  Essay,  "She  Medieval  Cathedral" 
Beading  mil 


l 


• SXZZMSZ:  Divide  the 

.•..wt.s  into  four  groups,  giving 
f -ch  r.  act  of  photographs*  Ash 
srr,  fr&  find  out  trtiat  tha  pioturaa 
tail  the  viewer  about  the Middle 


Allow  about  fifteen  aioutoc  for  this  esxrci se» 


A A 

MVjpVM  O 


L 


v;h-ii  dt  th  i pictures  tell 


the  h r.ddlo  Ages? 


about  Ztt  gonoral  class  discussion  dur  ire^  miC  aCt1QN<lc;Ci 
of  the  p2?£od9  develop  the  follouins  Cytss  ef 

BDdigfitettdl  non  « 


S*  tho  Cathedral  is  tho  center  cf  tetrn  lift; 
io  larger  than  all  the  other  VulLi&Ae,  is 
located  in  tho  center  of  town,  end  5 s ticca 
built  on  a hill  ao  it  can  he  scan  f;  :-o  a 
dlatanca. 

IS*  tho  Cathedral  la  awe-inspiria&s  it  Is  an 
architectural  nastor  piece,  is  ornately 
decorated,  and  tha  lofty  spires  stretch 
heavenward  drawing  the  eye  and  the  spirit 
with  theo 

III*  the  Cathedral  io  a teacher;  auch  of  tho 
eculpture  educateo  tlio  townspeople  i.i 
Biblical  cad  Church  history  through  de« 
plctioaa  of  Bible  stories  or  ii\  ts  of 
the  saidtc  and  rartyro,  thus  instil!  iag  the 
proper  values* 

IBs  the  Cathedral  io  a history  booh;  onc-h  of 
tha  decoration  reveals  tha  various  trades 
of  tha  town  or  glorifies  tha  political 
leaders  of  tha  the. 


it 


* 


UlMg  IS 


Sit&XSS  or  KESK3H  SOCBR 

■* . • ♦ 

Photo  Essay:  TS2  OIB7IL 

Tbl#  photo  essay  eooiiiti  o£  a umber  of  pie  tores  which  should  he  divided  into 
four  basic  categories.  They  ere  es  follows: 

1.  A pie  tore  or  series  of  pictures  portray  ins  * Medieval  cathedral 
--  loosest  building  in  a Medieval  town  $aost  long-range  views 
of  lacdleval  cities  accomplish  this). 

2.  A picture  or  series  of  pictures  which  show  the  Gsthedral  as  a giant, 
imposing  edifice  filled  with  grandeur. 

••  A scries  of  close-up  pictures  depicting  religious  statuary  on  the 

Cathedral. 

4.  a series  of  close-up  pictures  depicting  rcprceentatione  of  the 
peasants'  life  ae  shows  in  religious  statuary  m the  Cathedral. 
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origins  or  the  renaissance 
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8ubject  Objectives: 


Skill  Objectives: 


1) .  To  know  that  the  Renaissance  can  be  charac- 

terised  as  a change  of  values;  namely,  that 
• men  exalted  humanism  and'  that  they 'developed 
more  concern  for  secular,  affairs.  ^ 

O 

2)  To  know  that  the  Renaissance  values  developed  < 
in  an  ..urban  environment  because  the  cities 
were  commercial  centers  and  therefore  had 
concentrated  wealth  and; population  and  pro- 

, . vided  thefree  exchange  of  ideas* 

Derivation  of  Abstract  Relationships  5.30  - 
to  develop  an  hypothesis,  about  what  changes  had 
taken  place  in  Italy  and  why  they  took  place. 


Materials:  Reading  XVZ1ZX 

Emergence  of  the  RenAissance" 


Procedures: 


asms®  ECEUCXSS:  Divide  class  into 
three  groups.  Tell  students  that 
they  are  medieval  serfs,  just  off 
the  manor.  Eava  students  in  each 
group  write  a latter  hoes  in  which 
they  tell  what  strikes  than  most 
about: 

a-Genoa  (Group  l) 
b-Florence  (Group  2) 
c-Cosimo  do  Medici  (Group  3) 

What  changes  have  taken  placet 


Allot  ten  minutes  for  this  exercise*  After 
the  students  have  written  their  paragraphs, 
call  upon  at  least  one  student  from  each  group 
to  road  his  paragraph. 


Why  did  the  changes  take  placet 


Get  at  the  first  subject  objective.  Students 
ihould  see: 

a-Procese  of  urbanisation. 

b-The  growth  of  a merchant  clast. 

c -Revival  of  classics. 

d-Valuea  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

e-Secular  interests. 

f-The  new  position  of  women  in  society. 

Lead  the  students  to  see  relationships  between 
the  various  elements  of  the  Renaissance  and 
how  each  might  help  the  others,  e.g.  The 
development  of  capital  through  merchant  enter- 
prise gave  some  people  the  where-with-all  t 
patronise  the  fine  arts  by  giving  artists  t 
monetary  rewards. 

Encourage  the  students  to  have  definitions  in 
their  notebooks  of  the  following  terms: 
Renaissance 
Secularism 
Patronage 

Eumanism 

Classicism 


SOfTOttm/iftY  *£SttSftft*lKX  «T* 

tH*  UttARY*  StA*SA*0  tmTOSUCAL  ttTftlXxC':?* 

reference  nation  of  • librtn  contain#  s^taviI  v^iuHn  dcvotei#  oily 
r<>  h**torv«  Ylxme  r*f«r*nc«B  generally  rtmseln  4 Urge  quer.ttty  of  iiiforc*- 
ci»  hi»toric«l  subject*  without  very  aacb  *t.  coopt  to  inUrr<rtt  the  tects, 
jw»  such,  ?«**«  Aivrorir.il  r«2i(«iv«  yorb  «tr  very  useful  to  «;  n^turith, 

.***  «$****  * i«  limited  v*y*„  furth*x**r**  **a«  ot  the  reference  vt»i.«  ere 
MOt»  :.«*  one  frln«f  of  teek  then  th*«  ere  *>  others*  Vhte  exercu*  t er 

beeii  eeetgciMi  to  introduce  you  cu  the  vericu*  c*«k»  these  reference  w-?rUc  <:*& 
perfora*  ^ the  crferer «ce  w«f  think  voold  he  evcwt  useful  to  yw*  i*  por fens* 

lug  the  foi loving  tesfc*,  Gone  Her  the  *p«*2  «nh  whteh  yf»i  cert  find  uiface*ti«Mt 
**  well  m tuts  •oouru  of  istumutton  you  te«4> 

l*  Wl«f  vere  fought  dtirlng  the  r#l go  fcfewrd  X” 

urtu«r,i  iKcrojornu  of  umut  xistcm 
casuist  muff  wsxor? 

KfcM.er**  DZCrSOKAXY  or  DATES 


*•  W<1  ve#*  the  role  of  NrUeent  during  tat*  reign  ot  S'tubitP 
UngerU  SDCVOl SPftDU  Of  WOftift  KliST0*r 
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Shaping  of  Vast am  Society 


Lectoa  Platt,  Beading  20 


I 

& 


AS  ABZISt  Of  THE  RENAISSANCE 


8ubjecC  ObjeedyMS 


to  know  that  Resaissance  art  and  artists  were 
concerned  with  maa1#  earthly  qualities  rather 
than  hie  soul* 


•n 


to  know  that  Renaissance  artists  and  patrons 
word  •oo^serffied with  secular  comforts  rather  than 
salvation*  - 


to  know  that  Renaissance  artists  were  extremely 
Individualistic riand' egocentric. 


Skill  Objectives: 


Analysis  of  Elements  (4.20)  - to  analyse  and 
compare  the  elements  of  medieval  and  Renaissance 
art* 

Derivation  of  Abstract  relations  (5.30)  - to 
develop  the  relationships  between  Renaissance  art 
and  the  behavior  of  a Renaissance  artist  and  the 
valuer  of  the  periods 


Materials:  Reading  XX  - 1 An  Artist  of  the  Renaissance." 
Slides  $ Madonna  Enthroned,  Holy  Family, 
Hercules,  David* 


r 

k 


Procedures: 


E 


SLIDES:  (Madonna  Enthroned, 

Holy  Family} . Write  down  one 
adjective  which  you  think  ade- 
quately describes  each  painting; 


Use  the  student0 s adjectives  to  develop  an  idea 
of  the  differences  between  medieval  and  Renaissance  f 
art*  The  students  should  recognize  that  the 
Renaissance  painting  (by  Michelangelo)  shows 
anatomy,  background,  beauty  in  the  human  form,—  p 
in  short  it  emphasizes  the  human  qualities  of  the  | 
Holy  Family*  The  medieval  painting  does  hot  show  " 
any  of  the  aspects  of  Renaissance  painting-* 
earthly  human  qualities  do  not  show,  individual 
differences  are  not  shown  (everyone  looks  just 
alike,  including  the  Baby  Jesus  who  looks  like  a 
little  old  man),  and  there  is  no  background* 


What  changes  in  values  do  you 
think  these  two  paintings  repre- 
sent? 


Work  toward  the  generalization  that,  the  Renaissance 
focused  on  man08  earthly  nature  rather  than  his 
sacred  nature*  Introduce  the  term  humanism* 

Remind  students  that  they  have  studied  another 
"humanistic*!  society*  They  should  remember  the 
Greek  values* 


m 


m 


Do  you  think  Cellini  reflects  Get  the  students  to  analyse  the  Cellini  reading 
the  same  values  as  the  Michelangelo  for  his  "frame  of  reference.*1  Have  them  select 
painting?  specific  examples  of  his  humanistic  outlook* 


What  other  aspects  of  CoUlni*s 
f rameof  reference  strikes  you? 


Hero  tho  students  should  develop  generalisations 
about  Cellini's  egocentrism,  his  concern  for 
secular  enjoyment* 


p 


Shaping  of  Western  Society 
Keading  20  (continued) 


SbSDBSs  (Hercules)  • This  ia  Have  a student  read  the  criticism  of  the  Hercole: 

Bandinello* a sculptuca  that  statue  found  on  page  110  of  the  student  readings. 

Cellini  attacks  in  his  auto*  Work  toward  the  generalisation  that  Cellini  thin 

biography*  Chat  criteria  does  the  Sculpture  is  bad  because  it  does  not  follow 

be  use  to  criticise  the  status!  human  proportions  or  human  movement*  in  abort, 

the  students  should  see  that  the  Ssadlnello 
sculpture  is  not  "humanistic  •" 

SLXDBs  (David)  Would  Cellini  Havo  the  students  apply  the  same  criteria  derlvcc 

think  this  is  a good sculpture!  from  the  Bercules  slide  to  the  statue  of  David* 

they  should  see  that  Cellini  would  think  this 
sculpture  worthy  of  praise  since  it  represents 
the  epitome  of  manliness* 


% 


SHAPING  OP  WESTER*?  SOCIETY 


Lesson  20 


Too  pictures  demonstrating  the  differences  between  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
painting. 


1.  Holy  Family , an  altar  piece. 

2.  Michelangelo's  Holy  Family. 


Two  pictures  demonstrating  the  difference  between  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
sculpture. 


1.  Bandinello's  Hercules 

2.  Michelangelo's  statue  of  Davids 
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Shaping  of  Western  Society 


Ltaaoa  Plan,  goading  21 


Subject  Objectives:  fo  know  that  Renaissance  men  valued  beauty,  that 

they  exalted  classical  virtues,  that  they  value* 
the  man  of  many  facets,  and  that  they  were  con- 
cerned with  practical  political  problems  rather 
than  the  ultimate  goats  of  the  state* 


Skill  Objectives: 


Analysis  of  elements  (4*10)  - To  analyse  the 
elements  of  the  frame  of  reference  of  the 
Ienais8ance  writers.  Production  of  a unique 
communication  (5.30)  - To  develop  e hypothesis 
about  the  significant  changes  in  the  teoalssancJ 


Materials:  r iding  3KS,  3Three  Renaissance  Writers” 
S^lde  Tape:  "The  lenalssance  Spirit11 


GROUP  WORK:  Divide  class  into  Have  each  group  appoint  a "secretary  to  list 

three  groups.  Save  each  group  the  adjectives  that  the  group  egrees  upon, 

eoloct  adjectives  which  describe 

a.  The  ideal  woman  according 
to  Petrarch  (Group  1) 

b.  The  ideal  courtier  according 
to  Castiglione  (Group  2) 

c.  The  ideal  Prince  according  to 
Machlavelli  (Group  3) 

DZSCUSS20S:  Save  groups  report.  Working  from  the  student9#  list  of  sdjectivee. 

Whet  did  Roasleseace  men  value!  develop  e generalization  about  the  valuea  of 

Renaissance  men.  The  students  should  come  to 
% the  conclusion  that  the  Renaissance  valued  the 

"hoasnnese"  of  man,  their  many  elded  personali- 
ties, their  beauty.  The  students  should  see 
that  Renaissance  man  were  more  concerned  about 
secular  affairs  (Machiavelll)  than  about  aacrad 
objectives. 

let  the  discussion  of  the  slide  tape  center 
around  the  ideas  derived  from  the  preceding 
exercise.  Aek  If  there  ere  any  other  values 
brought  out  in  the  slide  tape  that  are  not 
included  in  the  readings. 


KSS&Y  ASSSSEM2ST:  Past 
pasty  assignment. 


out 


Tell  the  students  that  they  will  have  the  next 
class  period  to  write  their  essays.  They  may 
set  write  them  overnight,  bat  they  should  plan 
them.  Tell  the  students  that  they  will  ’be 
allowed  to  use  their  notes,  but  not  the  reading! 
If  time  permits,  have  the  students  begin  wrltinf 
their  first  paragraph  which  should  state  their 


SLIDE  TAPE:  "The  Renaissance 
Spirit"  Show  the  slide  tape. 
Ask  students  what  valuta  are 
emphasised* 


f 


SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY 


Ktadlng  21 


The  Slide-Tapes  The  Renaissance  Spirit 

1.  Painting  o£  an  Italian  city  during  the  Renaissance 

2.  Painting  of  the  canals  of  Venice 
3*  Photograph  of  a Renaissance  home 

» \ 

4.  Picture  of  a statue  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 

5.  Painting  of  a Renaissance  nobleman 

6.  Picture  of  a Renaissance  aristocratic  lady 
7*  Picture  of  a Renaissance  aristocratic  lady 

8.  The  Cathedral  in  Florence 

9.  The  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women 

10.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  praying 

11.  Painting  of  a Renaissance  battle 

12.  Picture  of  a Renaissance  man  and  woman 

13.  A gorgeous  Renaissance  babe 

14.  Painting  of  a young  Renaissance  nobleman 

15.  Painting  of  Renaissance  musicians  . * 

16.  Photograph  of  a Cellini  salt  cellar 

17.  Photograph  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Forum 

18.  Painting  of  a Renaissance  astronomer 

19.  Painting  of  a crowded  canal  in  Venice 

20.  Painting  of  the  Pope  receiving  artiste 

* , » • 

* 21.  Painting  of  a Renaissance  Cardinal 

22.  Painting'  of  Leonardo  da'  Vinci 

* f 

23.  Painting  of  a Renaissance  Cardinal 

24.  Painting  of  a Renaissance  Pope 

■.  • ■ „ * **  * * * » * * ’ * i » 

25.  Picture  of  an  old  man  and  his  gaandson 

26.  Painting  of  the  dead  Christ  ' '?v"x ' 

27.  Painting  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  as  one  of  the  Magi 

28.  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  anatomical  sketches  J\~  '1- 

29.  Da  Vinci'*' Last  Supper 

30.  Michelangelo's  Slstlne  Chapel 

31.  Painting  of  St..  Augustine  36.  Madonna  and  Child 

" 32.  Head  of  Mary  Magdalene  37.  Michelangelo1  a Plata 

33.  Michelangelo's  Moses 

34.  The  Birth  of  Venus 

35.  Michelangelo's  David 

o 
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Slide  Tape  #1  THE  RENAISSANCE  SPIRIT 

\i)'Tob14  that  you  ware  vitb  me!"  wrote  Aeneas  Plccolcmini  to  bis  friend  in 
Austria.  "Too  would  see  a city  which  has  no  equal  anywhere  on  earth/1  (2)  "light 
at  the  shore  arise  the  most  magnificent  palaces,  heaven  scaling,  built  of 
garble,  decorated  with  coluans  and  often  too  with  sculptures.  Under  them  runs 
an  arcade  for  the  length  of  a thousand  steps  Where  every  conceivable  object  is 
for  sale.  • • (j3/  The  houses  are  so  large  and  distinguished  that  a king  or  a 
prince  might  be  content  with  any  one  of  them.  For  they  are  all  of  royal 

* 

magnificence.  • . .low  as  to  the  life  and  customs  of  the  population^  4)  the 
men  are  substantial,  well*grotm,  and  impressive,  carry  themselves  proudly  and 

t • * • 

are  in  fact  proud.  (?)  They  are  a gifted  folk,  not  likely  to  be  found  Inferior 
to  any  other  people  in  the  quality  of  their  mind.  • • .They  dress  nobly  and 
elegantly.  (?)as  for  their  women,  they  let  them  do  as  they  please,  for  rather 
may  it  be  raid  that  the  women  wield  the  scepter  than  the  other  way  About.  • • . 

(7)  Their  dresses  are  luxurious,  loaded  with  gold  and  silver  trimmings  and  with 
jewels.  On  their  fingers  sparkle  emeralds  and  diamonds  supplied  by  India  and 
Persia."  The  young  man,  wb&  was  later  tobecome  Plus  IS,  was  caught  up  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  city. 

But  what  was  this  spirit?  (?)  Was  it  an  age  of  pleasure?  (10)  Was  it  an 
age  of  faith?  (ll)  An  age  of  violence?  (V^  An  age  of  romance?  •••It  was  all 
these  things  and  many  more. 

It  was  an  age  that  loved  beauty(li)  , beautiful  women  (l4),  handsome  men  (lj), 
buutlfitl  auslc  (l6)  and  exquisite  omaaenta  (j7).  It  vm  an  ag.  chat  loved 
tfca  classical  vorld,(l8)  Mia  scientific  world,  the  business  world,  and 

the  world  of  art. 

Tht  artists  captured  tha  spirit  of  tho  Renaissance  in  their  painting  and 
sculpture*  Their  portraits  captured  the  (ftpprlde  of  Renaissance  man,  (22) 
thoir  intensity,  (j^)  their  piety,  (£4)  their  dignity,  (2^)  end  even  their 
ugliness.  The  Renaissance  artiste  developed  new  techniques  to  bettor  portray 
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Slide  tapes  fbi  Mulf iane«  Spirit 
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* to  fill 
• they  experimented  with  color 


the  world  as  they  taw  it* 

In  background  \S^* 

( 29 ) (soaefctoss  with  unfertunete  results  (30/*  saestiaes  with  striking  success). 

Most  of  «U»  the  artists  learned  to  capture  every  aspect  of  the  huean 
condition*  Man's  rationality*  0 his  lustfiilnscs  (33)*  his  grandeur*  (S3 
the  grace  of  wcaan*  0 the  strsngtfa  of  nan.  the  Kenalasance  aglet 
captured  the  ley  of  hit  tk 
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Slid#  taps:  Ihi  StMluanei  Spirit  (XcvlMd) 
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thi  world  ot  they  mv  it.  They  learned  to  draw  in  perspective  (2?)  , to 
fill  in  background  (zj)  , they  studied  anatomy  (5$)  , they  experimented 
with  color  0 (soastiaes  with  unfortunate  results  0 » soaetlass  with 
striking  success). 

Most  of  all,  the  artists  learned  to  capture  every  aspect  of  the  human 
condition.  • Man'*  rationality,  ^jj).  hia  lustfulnass  (5)  , bis  grands ur,  (tt) 
thi  gract  of  woaan,  (S)  th.  ctrangth  of  nan  ^35)  . Ths  Ranaissanca  artist 
capturad  tbs  joy  of  birth  (2)  , and  ths  sorrow  of  dssth 
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Close  laoay  Asaigment,  loading  21 


Questions 

••the  Renaissance  was  tho  first  stop  toward  tha  development  of  an 
‘ * innovative  society  in  Swope*1’ 


Agree  or  disagree* 
documents 
naan  in  claaa* 


[ 

i 
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Shaping  ofWaatarn  Society  Leacon  Plan,  Reading  22 

k 

: fa  NUUBMU3KM 

0 Adainieter  writing  of  eliti  tmy,  8m  that  tho  itudeati  do  not  uio  their  reading* 
bat  tell  them  they  may  tut  note**  Tho  paper  should  bo  grodtd  on  tho  bull  of  hew 
veil  they  eubetentiote  their  hypothetic  Allow  fall  period  for  writing* 


* *V  • m*.  ‘ 
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A MXUSSOn  Of  C0H8XXZ0Z&0NAL  G0WXH2M8ST 

> * v*«m*  *r  | -4  - . 


Subject  Gbj  pet  lies: 


’ \*  *. 


W IWflar  that  the  Hague  Citts  limited  the  powers 
of  the  Snglish  monarch  and  restored  baronial 
strength* 


O 


Shill  Objectives: 


Judgments  in  Terms  of  External  Criteria:  (6dG)  • 
to  compare  tlio  original  intention  of  the  Ksgnn  Cart*, 
with  the  significance  it  later  acquired* 


Materials:  Heading  2CUII 

**A  Milestone  in  Constitutional  Government” 


0?3K  BSD  DESCU3SB0B:  Ash  the 
class  which  clause  of  the 
Magna  Carta  they  think  is  most 
inportant  and  why* 


This  discussion  should  continue  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes*  The  tccchcr  should  encourage  intra-class 
conversation,  entering  in  primarily  to  cake  sure 
students  justify  their  views*  The  question,  of 
course,  assumes  that  the  class  understands  the 
subject  of  each  clause*  It  also  gets  at  the  shill 
objective  in  the  sense  that  students  will  probably 
justify  importance  in  terms  of  criteria  outside 
the  document’s  frame  of  reference* 


What  hypothesis  can  you  develop 
about  the  significance  of  the 
Hcgna  Cartel 


Worb  toward  concensus  on  a hypothesis  like: 

"The  Magna  Carta  limits  the  powers  of  the  hing 
by  restricting  his  ability  to  tax  and  punish 
indiscriminately*”  You  may  expect  argument  here 
from  a small  but  probably  vocal  faction  which  will 
insist  that  the  document  la  the  foundation  of 
democracy  and  civil  liberties* 


If  the  document  limits  the  power 
of  the  monarch,  why  did  John  sign 
it! 


This  can  be  handled  or  the  hypothesis  refined  by 
pointing  out  that  limitation  of  the  Sing’s  power 
necessitates  the  extension  of  someone  else 9 s power* 
These  receivers  were  the  barons  who  were  simply 
getting  back  strength  they  Had  once  had.  Lie  had 
no  choice*  Besides  being  et  a dictiace  numerical 
disadvantage  at  Runnymede,  the  circumstances  of 
John’s  reign  must  be  considered*  Draw  the  Cleat9  1 
attention  to  the  chart  on  p.  126  which  indicates 
the  problem  areas  of  his  administration*  Could 
he  afford  to  withhold  his  signature! 
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USD»  THE  LZ2BAST:  SIAIBm*KFE*EKCW 

Bvesy  librcey  contains  several  seandard  reference  works  that  cermet  ba 
alccciUed  ao  encyclopedias , historical  references,  or  atlases*  These 
reference  works  Inelodi  tvetythlni  from  hooka  of  capsule  biographies » such 
AS  I^O'S  WKO  SR  JEMICh,  to  lists  of  statistics t such  as  THE  STATISTICAL 
ABSTRACT*  Bach  individual  volume  has  its  own  uses#  this  erxerclso  is  daslgnad 
to  Introduce  you  to  ths  various  uses  of  five  of  thasa  references*  too  are 
to  write  a short  summery  of  what  uses  each  of  the  following  reference  works 
would  have  to  an  historian*  To  do  this  yo*»  will  have  to.  flip  through  each 
of  the  volumes  mentioned  to  set  some,  idee  of  whet  kind  of  Information  it 
contains*  Then  writs  your  summary  In  a sentence  or  two* 


CUMBER'S  Si 


2.  BORED  AXMAMAC 


3*  StAXSSMAK'S  TXARBOOR 


4.  statistical  abstract 
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litaon  Plan,  loading  24 
ns  DCmOPMECT  or  PARLIAMENT  UNDER  EDWARD  X 


Subject  Objectives:  To  know  that  Parliament,  and  specifically  the  House  of 

0oaa®8,  began  to  play  an  ever  increasing  role  in  political 
decision  naking  during  the  reign  of  Edward  X. 

To  know  that  the  House  of  Cocoons  increased  strength  stemmed 
fro*  the  need  of  the  King  to  obtain  more  revenue  and  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  burghers. 

Skill  Objectives:  derivation  of  Abstract  gelations  (5.30)  - to  develop  a 

hypothesis  about  the  relationship  between  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  House  of  Pinna  and  the  increased  need 
of  the  King  for  revenue* 

MKBBXHit  Beading  24* 

Transparency  fats  "Vectors  Affecting  the  Growth  of  Parliament" 


On  the  basis  of  the  readings,  what 
hypothesis  would  you  make  regarding 
the  development  of  Verlismsntt 


PROJECT  TRAMPABEWCT  As 
Project  without  overlay.  Ask,  "What 
does  this  transparency  indicate!" 
Project  overlay*  Ask,  "Why  did 
the  king  need  mote  revenue! 


Work  toward  the  hypothesis  that  the 
constitution  of  Parliament  wee  changing  - 
that  is,  the  king  w as  calling  upon  towns* 
people  (or  burghers)  more  end  more* 

Work  toward  the  idee  that  the  king  wee 
calling  them  to  obtain  grants  to  fight 
hie  were  (see  second  peragreph  under 
■unmans  to  parliament  of  1783)*  Also 
work  toward  the  hypothesis  that  the 
strength  of  Verl&ement  wee  increasing, 

‘that  the  Parliament  was  seeking  to 
obtain  more  power  - namely  power  over 
appointment  and  power  over  the  king's 
military  expeditions*  The  Parliament 
was  also  seeking  independence  by  proposing 
that  it  meet  independently  of  the  king's 
summons • Several  secondary  questions  may 
have  to  bo  asked  to  get  at  the  hypothesis* 
These  might  include:  Who  was  f.nvited  to 
farllament?  (notice  that  clergy  end 
nobles  and  comers  are  auimoned)  For  what 
purpoaa  was  Parliament  called?  What 
did  they  do  there!  What  ware  the  important 
■attars  on  which  the  king  desired  advice! 

Did  he  want  only  advice,  or  something 
more!  Whet  did  Parliament  want?  Did 
they  have  any  chance  of  getting  it? 

This  transparency  reveals  that  the  king  ^ 
is  depending  leas  and  lees  on  old  v 

sources  of  revenue  (chiefly  feudal  duaa) 
to  gat  his  money*  Ho  relies  more  and 
more  on  naw  sources,  in  particular  those 
obtained  from  trade  and  Parliament*  The 
overlay  reveals  that  the  cost  of  war  is 
becoming  more  expensive*,  hence  he  must 
tap  new  sources  of  inccme* 


Lesson  Plan,  Reading  24,  page  2 


PROJECT  TRANSPARENCY  B: 

Cover  left  aide  of  transparency. 
Ask,  "Whet  does  this  reveal  about 
Edvard9  a need  for  revenue?19 
Uncover  left  aide.  Aak,  "Where 
doea  he  get  thia  revenue?19 


Whet  effect  would  thle  have  on 
Parliaaent? 


PROJECT  TRANSPARENCT  Ct 
Keep  overlay  off.  Aak,  "What 
happens  to  Parliaaent  during  thia 
period?19 

Project  overlay.  Aak,  "What 
doea  thia  reveal  about  Why  OomaaM 
gaina  atrength?" 


Why  do  you  think  Parliaaent  began  to 
gain  atrength  in  thia  period? 


Thia  transparency  reveals  that  the  king 
needs  more  revenue  to  fight  his  vara, 
reinforcing  transparency  A.  The  left 
aide  shows  that  the  major  portion  of 
his  money  cooes  from  parliamentary 
subsidies.  Zt  indicates  in  particular 
that  the  king's  new  sources  of  revenue 
are  dependent  largely  on  the  generosity 
of  Parliament. 

This  question  la  designed  to  have  the 
students  realise  that  Parliament, 

In  becoming  the  major  source  of  revenue 
for  the  king,  also  gains  more  leverage 
in  the  procesa. 

The  students  should  realise  that  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  is  gaining  in  strength. 
By  the  time  Edvard  Z9s  reign  ends  they 
are  being  called  every  time  Parliament 
meets.  The  overlay  indicates  that  the 
wealth  of  commoners  is  Increasing  and 
therefore  they  ere  an  important  source 
of  revenue  for  the  king. 

Cat  at  a general  summary  of  the  date  and 
hew  it  ie  related.  The  students  should 
develop  the  hypothesis  that  the  increasing 
wealth  of  tha  commoners  and  the  increasing 
fcaads  for  revenue  gave  Parliament  leverage 
for  obtaining  more  power. 
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Shaping  of  Western  Society  Uisoq  Plan  Seeding  25 

SEVEH78E8XU  C8ETOY  C08STRUI X0R&  DEVEWPHEHTS 


. Subject  Objectives:  To  know  that  Parliament  became  independent  of 

monarchical  control  by  mean* *  of  a mild  revolution 
which  revolted  in  the  king's  subjectivity  to  the 
'law. 

Skill  Objectives:  Analysis  of  Elements  (4.10}  - to  analyse  the 

changes  on  uhich  seventeenth  century  constitu- 
tional developments  arc  based* 

Materials:  Reading  XXV 

"Seventeenth  Century  Constitutional  Developments'* 


GOXDBD  DISCOVERY  EXERCISE:  Ask  The  purpose  of  this  question  is  to  clarify  the 
the  class  what  changes  have  taken  matter  of  what  happened  by  examining  each  of 
place  according  to  the  readings*  the  source  readings* 

. X The, Bill  of  Rights:  James  12  abdicated;  many 
of  the  king's  former  powers  became  illegal; 

* righto  of  members  of  parliament  and  of  accused 

persons  mere  established* 

XX  Declaration  of  William:  William  and  Story 
decided  to  go  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  ’ 
reassembling  a lawful  Parliament  and  protecting 
Protestantism  from  a threat  to  its  existence* 

XXX  Bib  Triennial  Act:  A new  Parliament  is  to  be 
assembled  every  three  years* 

IP  An  Invitation  to  William  of  Oranges  William 
was  invited  to  England  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  policies  of  the  King* 

V The  Hew  Coronation  Oath:  The  King  and  Queen 
shall  govern  England  according  to  the  laws  of 
Parliament* 


Thy  did  these  changes  take  place?  The  students  should  work  toward  the  conclusion 

that  a revolution  forced  the  changes  in  the 
Constitution* 

In  what  chronological  ordar  were  Allow  the  class  to  develop  its  own  reasoning, 
these  docuBtnts  written?  making  sure  that  students  justify  their  views 

on  why  a reading  is  first,  second,  etc*  v.he 
correct  ordar  is  : IV,  II0  I0  V,  m. 


Considering  the  things  that  hap- 
pened, what  effect  would  all  this, 
have  oa  ths  csv  monarchal 


The  purpose  of  this  exorcises  is  to  force  the 
students  to  succinctly  summarise  their  discussion 
us  well  as  hypothesise  about  the  significance  of 
the  change*  A sample  statement  might  be: 

they  mn  Invited  by  Parliaaant  so  becowe 
the  rulon  of  England.  ElUioa  and  Hary  Karo 
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Seeding  25  (contlnosd) 


forced  to  Accept  a chcogc  in  states:  newly, 
diet  nooarchs  vacs  subject  to  the  lor.  thus  • 
Che  power  stracturs  shifts  How  a nerrov  to  a 
tmdk  wider  boss.  Is  this  not  cos  of  the  founds* 
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Sufc;:::fc  Objcctlvti:  To  hue* *  that  Parliament  wolved  its  strength 

‘ f.  slowly  and  inaovativsly  out:  of  o body  of 

British  customs  and  documents. 

* * . . / .... 

Ski:  !.  ObjacCivai:  Analytic  of  Elemanto:  (4.10)  - Co  analyse  the 

change*  out  of  which  Parliamentary  strength  grow. 

Materials:  Beading  XWI,  "The  Growth  of  Parliament" 


Awraiism  twbhty  muotb  objective  bum 

' *•  v - S 

’ ’ > •:  4 * 0 ♦ ! % • -•  , .. 

• ’ * , » 

Why  is  the  growth  of  Parliament  This  question  gets  at  the  slow  growth  of 

roii L*cd  to  as  an  evolutionary  Parliament*  making  it  clear  that  this  was  not  a 

rat!^?  than  a revolutionary  quick  change  that  took  place.  The  teacher  should 

urcs:c*sf  got  students  to  describe  the  change  in  terms  of 

. increases  in  the  strength  of  the  House  of  Comers. 
U time  permits g ask  how  the  British  constitution 
diffsrs  from  ths  American  constitution  to  focus 
on  the  unwritten  tradition  versus  the  written 
..  document  as  the  foundation  of  the  law. 
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Objective  Examination  #2 
Readings  19-26 


DO  NOT  WRITE  ON  THIS  EXAMINATION  SHEET.  AN  ANSWER  SHEET  HAS  SEEN 
PROVIDED. 

This  objective  examination  will  last  twenty  minutes.  It  consists  of 
twenty-five  questions.  For  each  question  choose  the  best  of  the  four 
suggested  answers.  After  you  decide  which  answer  is  best,  mark  an  2 
through  the  letter  on  the  answer  sheet.  Give  only  one  answer  to  each 
questions  no  credit  will  be  given  for  multiple  answers. 


Examples 


Question  Sheet 
1.  Chicago  is  a 

A.  state  C.  country 

B.  city  D.  continent 


Answer  Sheet 
1.  A X C D 


If  you  do  not  know  the  answer  to  a question,  go  on  to  the  next  one,  and 
then  return  to  questions  you  have  left  blank.  If  you  are  able  to  ellmlnato 
one  of  the  four  suggested  answers  as  certainly  wrong,  it  will  pay  you  to 
guess  among  the  other  three. 

Questions  1 through  4 are  based  on  Roman  Numerals  I-IV  below. 

I The  Glorious  Revolution 
II  The  Magna  Carta 
III  Nineteenth  Century  legislation 
IV  The  Reign  of  Edward  1 

1.  When  was  the  franchise  extended  to  include  almost  all  males  over  21? 

A.  I B.  II  gb.  Ill  D.  IV 

2.  Wh«n  mm  the  principle  «»e«bllth.d  that  th.  King  could  not  Interfere 
with  the  liberties  of  his  subjects? 

A.  I 0.  II  C.  Ill  D.  IV 

3»  ^JWhen  did  Parliament  become  superior  to  the  King? 

JU.  I B.  II  C.  Ill  D.  IV 

4.  When  did  Parliament  begin  to  control  the  purse? 

A.  I B.  II  C.  Ill  $D.  IV 

5.  Which  of  the  following  statements  from  the  Magna  Carta  would  you 
choose  to  justify  the  hypothesis:  "The  Magna  Carta  established 
the  principle  that  the  King  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  law." 

"No  freeman  shall  be  captured  or  imprisoned.  • .nor  will  the 
King  go  against  him. ..except  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers." 
"The  barons  shall  elect  twenty-five  barons  of  the  kingdom." 

"Civil  lawsuits.. .shall  be  held  in  some  definite  place. 


B. 

C. 

D. 


"The  city  of  London  shall  have  all  its  .ancient  liberties 


o o • 
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SW8  • Objective  Examination  #2 

Qutatlona  6 through  8 refer  to  the  following  quotation* : 

SPEAKER  Is  "I  heartily  joined  Christopher  Columbus*  I 

believed'  that  If  there  was  the  slightest  chanee 
to  find  a short  route  to  the  worldly  riches  of 
the  Orient*  then  the  risk  was  worth  taking*11 
SPEAKER  XX r ’’Michelangelo  Is  the  greatest  artist  of  our  time* 

His  careful  attention  to  anatomy*  and  the  graceful 
poses  of  his  subjects  testify  to  the  dignity  and 
grace  of  man*11 

SPEAKER  XXX:  "I  hope  that  X can  be  like  Leonardo  da  Vlnrl*  for 
he  Is  truly  unique*  X want  to  be  sure  evrrrone 
recognises  my  work  as  my  own  In  the  same  way  that 
everyone  knows  the  particular  style  of  Leonardo* M 
SPEAKER  IV:  "Our  age  Is  different  from  the  Middle  Ages  for  once 

again  we  have  discovered*  through  our  careful  reading 
of  the  classics*  that  man  Is  worth  something  and  Is 
capable  of  doing  great  things*  We  are  not  fearful  of 
heaven  or  hell;  we  are  concerned  that  our  life  on  earth 
will  be  worthwhile*" 

6*  Which  of  the  following  hypotheses  could  be  derived  from  all  of  the 
evidence  given  above? 

A*  The  Renaissance  was  a greater  era  than  the  Middle  Ages  for  It 
rediscovered  the  classics* 

B*  Renaissance  man  believed  that  he  lived  In  a new  era— an  era 

where  the  dignity*  worth*  and  unique  qualities  of  the  Individual 
were  recognized* 

0C*  Stimulated  by  his  reading  of  the  classics*  Renaissance  man  came 
to  believe  that  since  each  Individual  life  had  its  own  unique 
worthiness*  a man9*  lifetime  should  be  devoted  to  acquiring 
earthly  pleasures*  and  fulfilling  his  individual  potential* 
ft*  Renaissance  man  came  to  believe  that  great  art  expresses  the 
dignity  of  man* 

7*  Which  of  the  Speakers  above  has  secular  values? 

A.  X only*  »•  XV  only.  mitt.  X and  XV  only.  ft.  XX,XIX  and 

XV  only. 

I*  Which  of  the  speakers  above  expresses  the  values  of  humanism? 

A.  lift.  XX  C.  XXX  ft.  XV 

. * t 

9*  Which  of  the  following  questions  would  you  ask  to  begin  validating 
the  hypothesis*  "The  King  of  England  began  to  lose  power  When 
Parliament  became  stronger*" 

A*  What  revolutions  took  place  In  England  between  1295  and  1788? 

Bo  Who  were  the  king’s  advisers  When  Parliament  revolted  In  1788? 

#>*  What  acts  of  Parliament  limiting  the  King’s  power  were  forced 
upon  the  English  Kings  by  Parliament? 
ft*  Why  did  commons  begin  attending  more  meetings  of  Parllement 
In  Edward  X’s  time? 


SMS 
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Questions  10  through  12  refer  to  the  following  facte: 

X*  Edward  X called  30  Parliaments  between  1275  end  1286*  He 
celled  34  Parliaments  between  1290  end  1310* 

IX*  36*1%  of  all  of  Edward  X's  Income  for  the  years  of  his  reign 
came  from  subsidies  granted  by  Parliament* 

XXX*  During  the  first  23  years  of  Edward  I*  a reign,  England  carried 
on  major  military  campaigns,  costing  a total  of  215,000  pounds; 
during  the  last  12  years  of  his  reign,  England  carried  on  3 
campaigns,  costing  a total  of  440,000  pounds* 

XV*  At  the  beginning  of  Edward  I9s  reign.  Commons  attended  only 
one  out  of  every  four  parliaments  called;  at  the  end,  the 
commons  attended  every  Parliament  called* 

V*  Production  of  woolen  doth  and  raw  wool  rose  25%  between  1270  and  1310 

10*  Which  of  the  facts  given  above  would  you  choose  to  defend  the 
hypothesis:  "Commons  attended  Parliament  more  frequently  toward 

the  end  of  Edward's  reign  because  they  were  obtaining  the  increased 
revenue  needed  to  finance  Increasing  military  costs •** 

A*  X and  XXX  only* 

B.  21,  IXX  and  XV  only* 

8&*  221,  XV  and  V only* 

D.  X,  III,  IV  and  V only. 

11*  Which  of  the  following  statements  CANNOT  be  justified  by  tho  evidence 
given  above  because  not  enough  evidence  is  provided? 

#*•  The  nobility  began  to  lose  power  in  this  period* 

B.  The  Commons  began  to  gain  power  in  this  period* 

C*  Parliament  was  an  important  source  of  revenue  for  the  King* 

D*  Edward  called  fewer  Parliaments  at  the  end  of  his  reign  than 
he  did  in  the  beginning* 

12*  The  evidence  above  can  help  answer  all  of  the  following  questions 
EXCEPT: 

A*  What  factors  Influenced  the  growth  of  Parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  X? 

B*  What  was  the  role  of  Commons  in  political  decision  making 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  X? 

C*  To  what  extent  did  Parliament  contribute  to  the  income  of 
the  King? 

]£d*  How  much  of  the  King's  revenue  was  based  upon  taxes  on  wool? 

13*  All  of  the  following  describe  the  well-rounded  Renaissance  man 
EXCEPT: 

A*  being  a successful  businessman* 
jH  B*  being  most  concerned  with  spiritual  salvation* 

C*  having  a sense  of  humor* 

D*  honoring  and  patronising  the  arts* 

14*  Xn  which  of  the  following  locations  were  the  values  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  fostered? 

A*  the  manor  of  a nobleman* 

B*  the  manufacturing  centers  of  Italian  cities* 

C*  the  cottage  of  a serf* 

the  townhouse  of  an  Italian  merchant* 


* 


SWS  - Objective  Examination  #2 

Queationa  15  through  17  refer  to  the  following  statements. 

I.  Sentence  #2  provides  substantial  evidence  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  sentence  #1. 

II.  Sentence  #2  tends  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  sentence  #19 
but  more  evidence  is  needed  to  be  certain. 

III.  Sentence  #2  provides  substantial  evidence  that  sentence  #1 
is  Incorrect. 

IV.  Sentence  #2  neither  proves  nor  disproves  sentence  #1.  The 
two  sentences  are  unrelated. 

15.  Which  of  the  above  statements  accurately  describes  the  relationship 

between  the  following  two  centences? 

#1  - "Renaissance  artists  rejected  religious  concerns  In  favor  of 
classical  concerns." 

#2  - "Michelangelo  painted  'The  Holy  Family*'  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
painted  'The  Last  Supper'  and  Raphael  painted  'The  School 
of  Athens.'" 

A.  I B.  II  Ill  D.  IV 

16.  Which  of  the  statements  above  accurately  describes  the  relationship 

between  the  following  two  sentences? 

#1  - "Cellini  often  received  the  patronage  of  nobles  and  clergymen 
to  carry  on  his  artistic  endeavors." 

#2  - "In  his  autobiography  Cellini  tells  of  how  he  persuaded  the 
Pope  to  make  him  superintendent  of  the  dies9  a Job  that  paid 
six  gold  crowns  a month." 

^jjk.  I B.  II  C.  Ill  D.  IV 

17.  Which  of  the  statements  above  best  describes  the  relationship  between 

the  following  two  sentences. 

#1  - "Renaissance  man  was  more  concerned  about  worldly  affairs  than 
spiritual  affairs." 

#2  - "Michelangelo's  sculpture  accurately  reflects  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  body." 

A.  I U C.  Ill  D.  IV 

18.  The  Msgna  Carta  can  best  be  described  as: 

A.  a democratic  document  guaranteeing  equal  rights  to  all. 

B.  a document  written  by  a strong  king  to  control  the  nobility, 
a feudal  document  designed  primarily  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  nobility. 

B.  a feudal  document  designed  primarily  to  protect  the  rights  of 
townspeople  and  clergy. 


1$.  Wealthy  men  during  the  Renaissance  spent  their  money  In  all  of  the 
following  ways  EXCEPT: 

A.  'im  building  fine  homes  for  themselves  to  live  In. 

B.  1l  investing  to  expand  their  capital  goods. 

Jfc.  In  providing  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  supporting  struggling  artists  and  musicians. 


sws 
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20*  All  of  the  following-facts  would  help  subatentlete  the  hypothesis, 

"The  revolution  of  ly88  established  the  superiority  of  the  English 
Parliament  over  the  King,"  EXCEPT! 

A*  The  coronation  oath  of  William  and  Mary,  the  monarchs  who  came 
to  the  throne  as  a result  of  the  revolution^  stated  that  the 
king  agreed  to  govern  England  "according  to  the  statutes  In 
Parliament  agreed  on. ..." 

B.  By  the  Triennial  Act  passed  during  the  revolution,  the  King 
was  required  to  call  a new  Parliament  every  three  years. 

6.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  passed  taring  Ik  revolution,  states  that 
"the  suspending  of  laws  by  tlm  king  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment is  illegal. ..." 

In  his  letter  to  the  revolutionary  leaders,  William  stated 
"The  King  and  his  Counsellors  have  overturned  the  religion. 

Laws  and  Liberties  of  England."  „ 

21.  All  of  the  following  are  characteristics  of  Renaissance  painting 
EXCEPT: 

A.  Anatomical  accuracy.  ^G.  Flat  backgrounds. 

B.  Earthly  settings.  »•  Many  colors. 

« 

22.  Machiavelll  believed  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  Prince  should  be: 

A.  To  see  that  his  subjects  are  moral. 

B.  To  see  that  his  subjects  are  happy. 

C.  To  see  that  his  subjects  attain  salvation. 

4&D.  To  see  that  his  subjects  do  not  overthrow  him. 

23.  Cellini  criticized  Bandinello's  sculpture  of  Hercules  on  the  grounds 
that: 

& it  did  not  accurately  reflect  human  proportions. 

B.  it  was  bigger  than  life  size. 

C.  It  was  constructed  from  poor  materials. 

D.  it  was  too  ornately  decorated. 

24.  England9  s Parliament  became  a legislative  body  as  a result  of: 

A.  the  gradual  development  of  a representative  government. 

B.  the  Increased  power  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
jjAC.  the  kings9  need  for  grants  of  money. 

the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

25.  The  Renaissance  began  in  Italy  for  all  of  the  following  reasons  EXCEPT: 
J|jA.  Italy's  harsh  climate  spurred  men  to  works  of  creative  beauty. 

B.  Italy's  central  Mediterranean  location  made  her  easily  accessible  to 
the  cultures  of  the  Middle  East,  Greece,  Western  Europe,  ano 

Worth  Africa. 

C.  Roman  and  Greek  ruins  existed  on  the  peninsula. 

1>.  Trade  continued  to  flourish  in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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AM  ABSOLUTE  HOMARCB  ZH  ACTZD9I 


Lesson  Plan  Reading  27 


Subject  Objectives: 


To  know: 


that  the  nature  of  absolute  monarchy  is  that  of 
a spheres  Its  revolutions  are  controlled  by  its 
ax£s»  the  king*  Re  is  the  ultimate  suth  srit?# 


that  absolute  monarchy  requires  a king  like 
Louis  XXV  who  is  willing  to  devote  hio  existence 
to  running  the  government* 


Skill  Objectives: 


Analysis  of  Elements:  (4. 10}  - to  characterize 
Louis  XXV  In  terms  of  the  qualities  that  make 
him  an  absolute  monarch. 

Analysis  of  Relationships:  {4  20]  - to  analyse 
the  relationship  between  the  man  (Louis  XXV) 
and  the  institution  (absolute  monarchy} 


Its  ter  ids  • Reading  XXVXX,  "An  Absolute  Monarch  in  Action" 

Slide  Tape,  'Versailles:  Palace  of  the  Sun  King." 


i**W 


SJ.SDE JAPE:  A££er  the  class  has  the  purpose  cf  this  question  is  to  peoduee  the 


seen  the  slide  tape,  as!*,  what  the 
characteristics  of  absolute  mon- 
archy  are* 


realisation  that  in  an  absolute  monarchy  ©very* 


thing  centers  around  the  king.  The  slide  tape 
clearly  illustrates  that  the  building  of 
Versailles,  and  the  lives  of  all  it3  inhabitants 
revolved  about  the  whims,  tastes,  decisions  and 
discretions  of  Louis* 


fi&XTZRia  213BCICS5*  Ask  the  stuients 
to  take  a minute  to  write  down  five 
or  six  adjectives  which  character- 
ise Louis  XXV*  Then  ask.  What  was 
this  very  important  monarch  like? 


Shfcc!s  class  attention . to  the  reading  In  asking 
the  lists*  Students  should  come  up  with  words 


like  vain,  pompous,  superficial,  industrious. 


religious,  cultured,  refined,  powerful,  and  so 
forth*  Try  to  get  words  that  are  specific,  end 
list  them  on  the  board. 


rihich  of  these  traits  make  it 
possible  for  Louis  to  run  the 
kind  of  government  he  does? 


Allow  the  rest  of  the  period  for  this  d* cession. 
The  necessity  for  justifying  view©  should  rcadll 
produce  the  understanding  that  herd  work  is  most 
important*  The  reading  makes  it  clear  that  Lbuii 
• did  work  at  boing  king,  even  to  the  extent  of 
organising  his  day  so  as  to  have  very  litfety 
privacy*  We  msy  not  consider  his  vanity  wastes 
or  methods  good,  but  they  did  contribute  to 
making  the  position  of  the  King  a full  time  job; 
Rothlng  was  done  without  Uic  direction. 
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Lesson  2? 


Slide  Tapes  Versailles,  Palace  of  the  Sun  King 

1.  A view  of  the  Palace  Iron  a distance 

2.  An  engraving  of  Louis  XIV 
3*  Interior  of  one  of  the  drawing  roans 

4.  The  front  court  of  the  Palace,  looking  out  towards  the  town 
5*  One  of  Lebrun's  ceiling  paintings 

6.  One  of  the  statuary  in  the  gardens 

7.  One  of  the  fountains  in  the  garden 

8.  An  interior  shocking  a tapestry 
9*  A golden  statuary 

10.  Interior  showing  chandelier 
11*  A doorway 

12.  A marble  porch 

13.  The  Hall  of  Mirrors 

14.  Statue  and  trees  at  the  rear  of  the  building 

15.  Exterior  gate 

16*  One  of  the  statues  and  a pond  at  the  rear  of  the  building 

17.  The  front  court,  looking  towards  the  Palace 

18.  An  engraving  of  Paris  during  the  17th  century 

19.  The  front  court  at  Versailles 

20.  An  engraving  of  Louis  with  his  mistress,  Kadaue  da  Malntenon 

21.  An  Interior  showing  two  tapestries 

22.  An  engraving  of  a reception  for  Louis 

23.  The  formal  gardens  of  the  Palace  at  the  reir 

24.  The  nobles'  apartments 

25.  A picture  of  A minor  noble 

26.  A picture  of  a great  noble-*  .7.  ./iV/-' 

V.  27.  An  interior  ' 77  . ...7  77.  7’  -7;->  ...  7 ,,  ; V 77-77v7 

28.  A picture  of  an  audience  Irtish  the  King  ' v'Hv-77^r 

The*  formal  gardens"  ^7 

V *,  .*'■  ' .7.  ./■  ( 

The  Grande  Trianon 

;J  y ...  *7  ' / 

An  interior  ' 

An/ interior  of  jthe  Chapel  ■ 

A picture  ;Of  a scene  f rom  kollere'a  The  Bourgeois  Gentllhoama 
34*.  A picture  of •:  a lord  and  two  ladies  playing  pool 

35.  A picture  of,a  masked  ball^K  77  -«.;v  7 * 7 ."7 

36.  A picture  of  a noble  and  his  ladyvalking 

37.  A picture  of  Louis  and  the  royal  family 

38.  A picture  of  the  Quean1  a drawing  room  7.7.?- 

ERiC  39*  A picture  of  the  exterior  of  Vtokri^t . from  the  front  court 


29. 
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31. 
32/ 
33* 
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40*  A pietuce  of  an  interior 

41.  A picture  of  a marble  baa  belief  of  laii» 
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Slid*  Tap*  #3  Ogy  27 

VEBSmUS  t PALACE  07  THE  SON  KINS 
^ This  is  Versailles,  the  grand  palace  of  the  "Sun  King,"  Louis  XXV* 

As  the  cynical  dlarf^t  of  the  reign,  Saint-Simon  observed.  It  was  "the  saddest 
and  most  ungrateful  of  all  places,  without  a view,  without  woods  or  water  or 
good  soil,  for  It  all  stood  upon  shifting  sands  or  marshland  which  Inevitably 
made  the  air  bad."  Yet  it  stands  as  a great  monument  to  a monumental  ruler* 
Versailles  is  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  absolute  monarch  to  work  his  will, 
even  on  nature,  if  be  chooses  to  do  so*  Qi)  Madame  de  Kotteville,  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  noted  this  fact  in  her  memoir es:  "Versailles  was  the  place 
he  designed  for  his  magnificence  in  order  to  show  by  its  adornment  what  a great 
king  can  do  when  he  spares  nothing  to  satisfy  his  wishes*" 

(J)  The  king  spared  nothing  to  transform  the  godforsaken  marshland  into  a 
wonder  of  the  world*  Just  how  much  he  spent  on  Versatile's  construction  will 
never  be  known  for  even  the  extravagant  Louis  was  dumbfounded  by  the  figures 
and  had  all  financial^  records  burned* 

(5)  Louis  commissioned  some  of  the  greatest  painters  in  France  to  adorn  the 
walls  and  ceilings  with  heroic  paintings*  (j&)  Be  hired  sculptors  to  fashion 
exquisite  statues*  (7J  The  sculptors  and  the  hydraulic  experts  built  huge 
fountains  to  adorn  the  gardens*  (g)  From  the  famous  tapestry  makers  of  Gobelin  the 
. Sing  obtained  masterpieces  of  their  art  to  hang  upon  the  gilded  walls  of  his 
palace*  \9j  Goldsmiths  fashioned  further  treasures  to  enhance  the  giant  chateau* 
Gigantic  chandeliers  made  of  the  finest  crystal  were  hung  from  the  ceilings* 

s'**  '■*>.  , • 

1SU>  Every  gilded  doorway  in  the  palace  was  fashioned  by  the  loving,  careful 
hands  of  wood  carvers*  '^12^  Exquisite  marble  from  the  finest  quarries  was 
brought  to  Versailles  to  moke  the  giant  pillars  to  support  the  great  edifice* 

( 13 y Glaziers  ground  the  finest  mirrors  to  adorn  the  magnificent  "Hall  of  Mirrors*" 
(j£>  Trees  from  all  over  France  were  dug  up  and  carefully  transported  to  Versailles 
eo  that  every  tree  native  to  France  might  join  the  statuary  in  the  formal  gardens* 
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05/  Even  the  less  important  entrances  to  the  chateau  vara  expensive  gold* 
plated  gates*  (l6*> Every  human  effort  was  made  to  aee  that  Versailles  would  be  a 
fitting  residence  for  the  grandest  monarch  of  all  tine* 

(17  • Some  would  say  that  Versailles  was  a compulsion  with  the  King,  that 
it  was  a product  of  royal  madness*  If  so,  there  was  method  in  the  madness* 
Versailles  was  not  Just  a magnificent  structure  to  enhance  the  royal  image  of 
the  grand  monarch*  It  was  built  primarily  ao  that  Xiouls  could  escape 
from  Paris*  Louis  hated  Paris*  He  was  frightened  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants* 
(l£*v  In  contrast,  he  was  completely  at  ease  at  Versailles  — perhaps  bteausa  he 
controlled  everything  there  — the  construction  of  the  palace,  the  cultivation 
of  the  gardens,  and  the  lives  of  the  people  who  lived  there* 

C20<  He  created  at  Versailles  a place  for  the  nobility  to  seek  pleasure 
and  be  near  the  seat  of  decision  making*  At  the  same  time  be  rendered  then 
impotent  by  denying  them  any  power  over  the  making  of  those  decisions*  ^ Thtre 
he  kept  them  happy  with  lavish  entertainment  end  a feeling  of  being  involved* 
There,  he  supervised  their  every  activity* 

{22)  There  were  so  many  courtiers  at  the  court  that  Louis  had  to  add 
giant  wings  to  the  palace  and  ^3^  construct  huge  apartment  house*  to  accommodate 
them* 


{2%  The  typical  courtier  was  a poor  noble  who  was  subsidised  at  the  court 

"H m 

either  by  the  king  or  a patron,  ^5)  one  of  the  richer  nobles*  In  return  for 
the  subsidy  he  performed  certain  duties  — namely  waiting  on  the  king  and  higher 
ranking  nobles*  (ify  Mostly,  however,  the  courtier's  day  was  frittered  away 
in  the  ornate  drawing  rooms  exchanging  bits  of  gossip  and  pretending  that  ha  was 
privy  to  the  high  councils  of  the  government*  W\  Every  courtier  exerted  most 
of  his  energy  to  obtain  an  audicme.c  with  the  king  about  some  personal  problem. 

(2&  He  could  talk  with  the  king  internally  when  the  monarch  walked  in  the  gardens 
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after  dinner,  or*  if  ha  vara  vary  favored*  ha  might  be  Invited  to  one  of 
the  othar  chateaux  on  the  grounds  to  go  hunting  vith  Louis** 

To  heap  tha  nobles  amused*  Louis  provided  many  diversions*  ^30)  Host  of 
the  nobles  stood  behind  this  balustrade  and  watched  the  king  get  up  in  the 
morning*  (3i)  All  mesrbars  of  the  court  attended  mass  in  tha  magnificent  chapel*  ^3*) 
Plays  and  operas*  written  by  the  King's  private  dramatists  and  composers  ware 
performed  in  tha  King's  private  theater*  (3$)  Every  evening  the  courtiers  cou~d 

\tMcf 

gamble  or  play  pool*  (34)  Often  Louis  would  hold  a giant  ball  to  entertain  the 
nobles*  Q2>)  Then*  of  course*  the  courtier  could  always  devote  his  attention 

• f 

to  flirting  with  tha  many  ladies  who  attended  the  court* 

36l  Versailles  was  tha  seat  of  government  where  all  decisions  were  made* 


tSi\  Xt  was  a pleasure  dome  for  tha  alita  of  Franco*  ("387  Xt  was  a magnificent 

^•*1*1*^  ****+& 

edifice  which  glorified  ita  owner*  Q®) Xt  aet  tha  atyla  for  European  culture* 


40/  But  whatever  it  was*  Versailles  was  tha  universe  of  Louie  XXV  where  all  the 
courtiers  revolved  in  an  orbit  around  tha  8un  King* 
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i TBS  SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY  Supplementary  Assignment  #7 

WRITING  A RESEARCH  PAPER:  DEVKMOPItiS  AN  ATTACK  STRATEGY 

0 

For  Unit  XX  you  will  write  a research  paper  about  economic  growth  in  X8th  century 
r)  England.  To  begin  preparing  £or  this  task,  this  supplementary  assignment  and 
^ the  next  two  are  devoted  to  introducing  you  to  research  techniques.  The  methods 
which  are  introduced  in  these  three  assignments  should  help  you  go  about  your 
research  with  greater  efficiency. 

Historical  research  always  begins  with  a question.  The  historian  becomes  curious 
about  the  relationships  that  exist  between  events  and  conditions  in  the  past  and 
develops  a question  which  he  wishes  to  answer.  For  this  research  paper  you  will 
investigate  a question  that  has  puzzled  many  historians , "What  caused  the  economic 
take-off  in  eighteenth  century  Britain?"  For  this  research  paper,  therefore, 
you  will  not  have  to  develop  your  own  question. 

The  next  stage  in  historical  research  is  to  develop  an  attack  strategy  for 
answering  the  question.  Xf  • the  historian  is  to  focus  his  energy  and  his  search 
for  evidence,  he  oust  plan  ahead  so  that  he  will  not  waste  time  looking  at 
evidence  that  will  be  irrelevant.  The  attack  strategy  he  develops  will  insure 
against  this  problem. 

an  attack  strategy  is  simply  a set  of  questions  which  indicate  possible  answers 
to  his  general  question.  Xn  short,  the  historian  sets  up  a number  of  hypotheses 
to  work  from.  For  example,  if  the  historian  asks  the  general  question,  "Why 
did.  the  French  Revolution  take  place?11  he  might  develop  an  attack  strategy  out 
of  the  following  questions:  1)  Was  there  any  economic  distress  in  France? 

2)  Were  the  existing  political  institutions  weakening?  3)  Were  there  any  groups 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  old  regime?  and  so  on.  Each  of  these  questions 
implies  a possible  answer.  Each  of  these  questions,  therefore,  is  a hypothesis 
stated  in  question  form.  For  example,  if  the  historian  seeks  to  answer  the  first 
question,  he  is  seeking  evidence  that  substantiates  the  hypothesis  "Economic 
distress  caused  the  French  Revolution."  By  seeking  evidence  to  validate  a 
hypothesis  the  historian  can  focus  his  research  on  one  issue.  Once  he  has 
completed  his  search  for  evidence  to  answer  one  of  his  questions  he  can  then 
turn  to  the  next,  and  then  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  he  has  found  the  necessary 
evidence  to  answer  all'  of  his  questions. 

For  this  supplementary  assignment  you  will  develop  your  own  attack  strategy  for 
the  research  paper  you  will  write  for  Unit  XX.  You  should  ask  yourself  from 
five  to  ten  analytical  questions  that  will  help  you  Investigate  the  general 
question,  "What  caused  the  economic  take-off  in  eighteenth  century  England?" 

You  will  then  use  this  attack  strategy  when  you  begin  working  on  the  research 
paper  itself.  It  will  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  eld  es  you  examine  the  evidence. 
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MERCANTILISM:  IBS  ECONOMIC  SXDX  OP  FRENCH  ABSOLUTISM 


Subject  Objectives* 


To  know  that  the  policies  of  mercantilism  made 
Prance  a command  economy  which  was  directed  by 
the  Xing* 


To  know  that  the  purposes  of  mercantilism  were 
to  make  France  a self-sufficient  nation  and  to 
increase  the  monarch's  wealth* 


O 


Skill  Objectives: 


Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations:  (5*30)  -to 
develop  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a state-dlrec 
ted  economy* 

Analysis  of  Bietaents"  {4.10)  • to  analyse  the 
elements  of  this  coonand  economy  and  the  assump- 
tions underlying  it* 
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Keeesiols:  Seeding  XXV I IX, 

"MercanClitsa:  The  Economic  Sid*  o£  French  Absolutism" 
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WRITING  EXERCISES  Ask  each  student  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  la  to  force  each 
to  draw  an  organizational  chart  student  to  think  in  graphic  terras  about  the 
indicating  those  who  made  economic  economic  structure.  While  everyone  is  working, 
decisions  and  to  whom  those  deef-  some  students  might  be  using  the  chalk  board, 
slons  were  transmitted*  The  charts  will  be  probably  either  pie-shaped  or  m 

in  the  form  of  ladders*  The  king  should  be  at  | 
the  center  or  top  transmitting  economic  decisions*4 
through  Colbert  and  M.  LeBrun  on  down  to  the 
merchants  and  lntendants  and  from  them  to  the 
workers* 


What  la  mercantilism? 


On  the  basis  of  these  charts  and  their  ninth 
grade  economic  study*  the  class  should  recognize  | 
mercantilism  as  being  a command  economy  directed 
by  the  King* 


What  decisions  were  made  about  What*  This  question  gets  back  to  the  analytic  economic 
how,  and  for  whom  goods  and  ser-  questions* 


vices  should  be  produced? 


o 

ERIC 


What:  Royal  tapestlres  are  definitely  discussed 
and  these  is  also  reference  to  foreign  commerce • 
How:  Allocation  of  the  labor  force  and  resources 
are  illustrated  by  the  formation  of  the  tapestry 
factory*  The  letter  to  lntendants  indicates  a 
kind  of  quality  control* 

For  Whoa:  This  is  a subtle  point  of  considerable 
Importance  since  it  goes  beyond  recognizing  the**, 
those  who  can  buy  will  receive.  For  examples  \J 
a*  production  was  for  the  king;  witness 

"Royal  Manufacture  of  Furnishings  for  the 
Crown"  at  the  tapestry  factory, 
b*  production  was  for  the  economic  growth  of 
the  nation;  "Letter  to  the  Merchants  of 
Marseilles"  prescribes  measures  to  facilitated 
the  growth  of  trade  internally  while  "The 

Memoranda  of  Colbert"  indicates  means  for  the? 
growth  of  foreign  trado*  Their  purpose  | 
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dots  not  indlcstt  a concern  for  raising  the 
individual's  standard  of  living  but  of  increasing 
tbs  wealth  and  prestige  of  France* 

Hhy  ware  these  decisions  aide  This  question  gets  down  to  the  implicit  assuap- 
instead  of  some  others?  tione  on  which  mercantilist!  in  France  vso  founded* 

a*  On  the  assumption  that  there  is  only  a certain 
amount  of  commerce  in  the  world,  "She  ; 
Nmorande  of  Colbert"  points  out  that  wealth 
can  only  be  attained  by  taking  trade  away  from 
another  country* 

h*  A king  of  the  character  of  Louie  XI?  could 
not  have  permitted  any  other  typo  of  economy 
to  exist*  Just  as  his  hard  work  and  vanity 
made  him  the  most  important  political  figure, 
so  they  dictete  the  neceesity  for  him  com- 
pletely controlling  the  economy* 
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Shaping  of  Western  Society 


Lesson  Plan,  Reading  29 


DXVXHB  RIGHT  XH  THEORY  AHD  PRACTICE 


Subject  Objectives; 


To  know  the  ideological*  personality,  and  practical 
factors  that  entered  into  decision-making  in 


France* 


To  know  that  the  revoaction  of  the  Edict  of  Heat 
vaa  Louis  XIV0 s means  of  extending  his  authority 
over  the  Huguenots,  the  only  class  in  the  social 
structure  outside  his  control* 


To  know  that  the  decision  to  revoke  the  Edict  os 
Nantes  alienated  the  Huguenots*  Since  they  were 
a middle  class  group  on  which  the  economy  was 
highly  dependent,  the  revocation  was  inconsistent 
with  Louis1  economic  decisions* 


Skill  Objectives:* 


derivation  of  Abstract  Relations:  (5«30)  - to 
hypothesize  Gbcut  the  reasons  for  which  Louis 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Hastes* 

Analysis  of  Relationships:  {4.20)  - to  analyze 
the  relationship  of  the  Xing  to  the  Huguenots 
and  of  the  Huguenots  to  the  economy* 


Materials:  Sesdlog  XKIX,  "Divine  Right  In  theory  «r.d  Practice" 

Transparency:  "Social  Organisation  at  the  line  of  T^oula  XIV 


What  was  nullified  by  the  revoca* 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes? 


All  of  th  m civil  and  religious  rights  accorded 
to  French  Protestants  by  Henry  IV  in  1599# 


yaga  D1SCUSS20H:  ‘Thy  did  Louis 
revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes?” 


Have  students  justify  their  reasons  with  specific 
references  to  the  readings* 

Bishop  Sogguets  As  a divine  right  monarch,  Louis 
may  haveTcted  as  he  did  simply  because  ha  wanted 
to,  so  long  as  his  actions  promoted  God0 z will* 

Get  at  the  definition  of  "divine  right” • 

Louis  XIV  Revokes  the  Edict  of  JSantea:  He  says 
alt  the  Huguenots  i Stad  become  Catholics  anyway, 
so  the  Edict  was  no  longer  necessary*  Louis 
indicates  he  is  trying  to  unify  the  country 
religiously* 

Saint  Simon  Describes  the  Effects i of. Seypcatroji* 
The  isdict’  was*  revoked' because  Hadsme  do  Maintenon 
made  Louis  believe  doing  ao  would  add  to  his 
grandeur  and  to  his  chances  of  achieving  salvation 
Further,  Saint  Simon  says  that  Louie  wanted  every- 
one to  think  and  act  as  he  did* 


Whom  do  you  trust,  Louis  or 
Saint  Simon? 


This  question  gets  at  the  difference  in  th2  frame 
of  reference*  Louis  thought  he  had  done  some- 
thing good  whereas  Saint  Simon  points  out  the 
human  wreckage  and  hypocrisy  it  caused.  Louis 
view  of  himself  never  appears  to  be  very  realist!* 
Moreover,  Saint  Simon  Indicates  that  this  deci- 
sion was  economically  harmful  since  many 
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Shaping  of  Western  Society 
Lesson  FIcqi  leading  29  (continued) 


I?btt  dooo  this  indicsto  shout 
Louis1  motives? 


Huguenots  fled  the  country  taking  their  manu- 
facturing end  business  skills  with  them*  This 
is  inconsistent  with  Louis1  desire  to  build  up 
the  economy. 

The  class  should  become  aware  of  the  political, 
economic,  end  social  controls  exercised  on  the 
classes. 

Aristocracy:  remind  class  of  slide  tape.  The 
aristocracy  was  controlled  by  the  strict  eti- 
quette Imposed  on  them  and  by  the  very  fact  that 
they  lived  at  Versailles.  They  were  dependent 
on  Louis1  favor  for  everything;  thus,  he  kept 
them  unable  to  participate  in  the  political 
decision-making  process.  Saint  Simon  aays  that 
he  never  selected  the  most  competent  of  the 
nobility  to  assist  him.  Host  noblemen  were 
exempt  from  taxes  too.  . 

Bourgeoisie:  controlled  economically  by  means  of 
the  centralised  or  common  decision-making  appa- 
ratus. 

Peasants.:  were  controlled  by  the  king  through  the 
nobility.  The  aristocracy  was  still  a landed 
gentry  dependent  on  peasants  for  labor  to  provide 
their  wealth.  Peasants  also  heavily  taxed.  What* 
ever  his  own  rationalisation  might  hove  been,  it 
appears  that  Louis  was  extending  his  authority  intc 
the  middle  clast.  Until  then,  the  Huguenots 
were  not  as  completely  under  his  thumb  as  other 
groups  were* 
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Town  dwellers,  craftsmen, 
artisans,  shop-keepers 
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Shaping  of  Western  Society 


lesson  Plan,  Seeding  30 
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^object  Objectives:  To  know  that  absolutist  as  it  agisted  in  ?r«nc^ 

under  louts  XXV,  directed  and  regulated  e-ary 

aspect  of  political  and  econcaic  life  r.tc&* 

heavy  inroads  into  social  freedom. 

Shill  Objectives:  Derivation  off  Abstract  Relations  £5*30):  •?<* 

develop  a conclusion  about  the  relationships 

between  cercantiUca,  the  structure  of  gbvara&eat. 
the  personality  of  the  king  .and  the  palace  set- 
ting of  the  monarchy. 

Katerina:  Reading  XXX,  "Louie  Xltf:  The  Anatomy  of  Absolutist" 

Slide  Tape:  ’Versailles:  Palace  of  the  Sun  Xing" 

d^SUdSTSa  00JS6T3P8  TEST:  , • 

^tlov  twenty  minutes* 

SL223  After  showing  the  slide 

taps  again,  in  the  few  remaining 
i vifck  students  to  make.  a 
clear  atatca&nt  about  the  role  of 
the  absolute  nonarch. 

mzit  Check  SA2SL  DISCUSSION  on 

lesson  Plan  31  for  a special 

&.?s  ignaaat  to  be  given  four  students. 
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SHAPING  Or  WESTERN  SOCIETY 


Objective  Examine t Ion  #3 
Readings  27-30 


DO  NOT  WRITS  ON  THIS  EXAMINATION  SHEET*  AN  ANSWER  SHEET  HAS  BEEN 
PROVIDED. 


This  objective  examination  will  lest  twenty  minutes.  It  consists  of 
fifteen  questioner  For  each  question,  choose  the  best  of  the  four 
suggested  answers.  After  you  decide  which  answer  is  best,  mark  an  X 
through  the  letter  on  the  answer  sheet.  Give  only  one  answer  to  each 
questions  «o  credit  will  be  given  for  multiple  answers. 


Example:  Question  Sheet  Answer  Sheet 

1.  Chicago  is  a 1.  A )C  C D 

A.  state . C.  country 

B.  city  D.  continent 

If  you  do  not  know  the  answer  to  e question,  go  on  to  the  next  one,  and 
then  return  to  questions  you  have  left  blank.  If  you  are  able  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  four  suggested  answers  as  certainly  wrong,  it  will  pay  you  to 
guess  among  the  other  three. 


1.  Which  of  the  following  groups  of  people  had  most  access  to  the  King! 

A.  Businessmen  C.  Peasants 

B.  Nobles  D.  Urban  workers 

2.  Absolute  monarchy  may  fail  if: 

IMA.  the  king  does  not  diligently  apply  himself  to  the  problems  of 
government. 

B.  the  king  does  not  possess  all  the  social  graces. 

C.  the  king’s  religion  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  his  subjects. 

D.  the  king  spends  all  his  money  on  extravagances. 

3.  All  of  the  following  resulted  from  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  EXCEPT: 

A.  The  Catholic  Church  became  the  only  legal  church  in  France. 

B.  Countless  valuable  economic  skills  were  lost  when  the  Huguenots 
left  France. 

France  was  unified  by  a tremendous  religious  fervor. 

D.  Many  people  lost  their  guarantees  of  religious  freedom. 

A.  Most  Huguenots  were: 

_A.  working  class  artisans. 

*B.  mlddleclass  businessmen. 

C.  peasants. 

D.  upper  class  aristocracy* 

5.  Which  of  the  following  men  was,  in  effect,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France  during  the  late  17th  century* 

A.  Bossuet 

B.  Colbert 
jgc.  Louis  XIV 

D»  Saint-Simon 
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, Questions  6 through  9 refer  'tb  'ttife.  followlp|  quotations , ■ . 

I.  The  revocotion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes... v«r«  the  finite  ot 
> fritbtful  plot,  in  whichthc  new  wife'  (Madame  de  Kaintencn) 
wee  one  of  the’  chief  conspirators. . . '"'V;..  v 

It.  ••(In  order  to  be  rid  of)theevllswhichthe  progress  of  this 
false  religion  hat  caused  In  t^ie  kingdom. . . (I)  revoke  the 
Edict,  of'  Nantes."  . ^ 

HI.  "The  King  congratulated  Jhlmself  Ob  his  power  end  hia  piety. . 

’ He  believed  himself  to  have  renewed  the  days  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles ." 

XT.  "(Kings)  are  by  their  very  office  the  representatives  of  the 
divine  majesty  deputed  by  Providence  for  the  execution  of 
Hii  purpMOt..?(N 

f*  Which  of  the  following  questions  can  be  answered  with  the  evidence 

* given  above?  t 

Ip*  Oy.  did  Louis  decide  to. revoke  the.  Edict  of  Nantes?  v 
V f*  What  were  the  effects  of  the  revocation  of:  the  Edict  of  Nantes? 

C.  Was  Louis  XXV  justified  in  revoking  the  iSdict  of  Nantes? 

»•  How  great  was  Louis  XIV  s power  over  Frenclment 

^*  Which  of  the  following  hypotheses  would  you  consider  to  be  most  * 
tased  upon  trnrt  irlrtaiita?  ’ ’ ' • 

^ A.  - Louis  was  of ten  advised  by  his  wife  on  Important  matters. 

KB.  Louis  believed  that  his  decision  to  revoke  the  Edict,  of  Nantes 
was  motivated  by  his  religion. 

C.  Louis  was  motivated  by  religion  in  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

B.  Louis  was  a religious  man. 


8. 


Which  of  the  quotations  above  ware  written  by  people  who  believed 
the  the  King  was  responsible  for  the  spiritual  salvation  of  bis 
subjects?  • 

A.  I and  III  only. 

XX  and  XXX  only. 
ffc  XX  and  XV  only. 

8*  XX,  XXX»  and  XV  bnly. 


- ' Which  Of  the  nbove  quotations  'would  • you  choose  tb ' support  the . hypo* 

^tbepjiv-  **Louis  was  strongly  influenced  by  thosi  who  hid  easy  access 

JtA.,%  B.  XX  C.  XXX  D.  IV. 

10.  All  of  the  following  are  reasons  for  France’s  having  developed  a 
mercantilist,  economy  EXCEPT: 

" : A mercantilist  economy  extended  the  power  of  the  King. 

^ v that  national  wiilth  was  acquired  by  taking  trade 

• ^eway':.ftbft' other  countries.; 

^•  Colbert  believed  that  the  system  would  encourage  growth  in  firm  ' 
production  tb’CvercoK:agricultwi;;sce^ 

O*-:'.  The  King^and  Colbert  believed  that  this  people  were  generally 
incap^>le  of  making  economic  decisions  that  would  benefit  the 
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11.  Which  of  th«  fallowing  would  probably  KOT  b«  tha  nroductof  a 

Mercantilist  aconoaty?  J'j/*  +<r-‘.  . , '■ 

••,  A.’'^if*iied  wfittli  for  tht  central  govanmant,  ; 

“®*  wvrippiint  ot  a. sense  of  nstlonil  interest  moot  thi 

people,  ' 

C.  Increased  centralisation  of  power  for  the  government, 

JfcD.  Reduction  of  prices  to  «eet  competition, 

12,  Which  of  ;the  following  had  the  greatest  Influence  on  the  decieione  of 
1 . Louis  XW? 

f A,  The  bourgeois  Ministers* 

I®  The  noble  officials, 

C.  • The'  peasants, 

D,  The  queen, 

19.  loul*  XT'  conatructad  V«r»aill«»  for  all  of  tk*  Mlovtat  (mmh 
EXCEPT:  . 

A,  to  control  the  nobility, 

-B,  to  escape  from  Paris, 

pC»  to  get  the  country  air, 

D,  to  glorify  hineelf , 

1A,  “(The  King9 s power)  is  borrowed  from  God,  who  gives  it  to  bin  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  for  whom  it  Is  good  to  be  cheched  by  a superior 
force,19  This  etatSMeht,  front  Bossuet, 
t#  states  the  principle  of  Christian  govemnesKto 
2,  yarns  kings  to  give  the  people  what  they  want, 

.3,  warns  the  king  to  keep  close  ties  with  the  church, 

3^4.  Justifiei  absolute  Monarchy  by  divine  right, 

15,  Which  of  the  following  quotations  fren  8aint»SiMoh  does  WOT  support 
the  conclusion  that  Louis  X1W  was  n absolute  Monarch, 
m*  Sunday,  and  of  ten  on  Monday,  there  was  a council  of  State,99 

B,  " (Louis)  chose  hit  Ministers,  • • for  their  ignorance,  • *,He  liked 

to  fom  then," 

C,  "(Louis)  instructed  his  cooks, .. in  lessons  they  had  known  by 

heart  for  years,"  # 

D*  ..  "(ippia*  levee)  included  everybody  in  any  office,  lie  gave 

■ •^  ••ah  for  die  day, ,,, thus  it  yes  known  what  he  Meant 
to  do,"  • 
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Jto^hnow  Chat  the  purpose  of  sod  leva!  science  uu 
to  coach amral  lessons* 


-V 


Skill  Objectives  $ 


To  know  Chat  medieval  science  contained  scae  of 
theelcitentscf  modern  scientific  netho^s,  but 
that  they  vereused  irta  hephaued  vsy. 

To  know  that  medieval  science  tended  to  rest 
note  -eh  thd  authority  of  the  church  and  the 
classical  authority  of  Aristotle  rather  than  on 
empirical  observation  eud  reason. 

Analysis  of  elements  (4«t0)  • to  analyse  the 
elements  of  medieval  scientist  frame  of  reference, 
specifically  for  hip  purposes  and  his  methods* 


liateriala:  Beading  XXXI,  ’Medieval  Science9' 


«am 


xmrniG  mums*? suppose  you 
tiers  a student  in  a medieval 
university*  Tou  have  just  read 
"A  Compendium  of  Scientific  Snow- 
ledge"  and  'Medieval  Astronomy. *' 
Write  * paragraph  in  tMchyou  X 
explain what  you  lehrh«d:Troi:>;.; 
these  selections*  | 


The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  get  the  students 
to  analyte  the  two  documents  to  discover  whet  pur* 
pose  the  medieval  writers  had*  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents should  come  up  with  moral  lesaona  that  ore 
taught  in  the  reading*  - 


: v 


What  do  you  think  was  tho  major  Work  with  the  atudent  responses  to  the  first  sab* 

purpose  of  ooionce  in  tho  middle  ; jeet  objective  of  tho  lesson* 
ages?  '?♦  ■ • . 


DZSCpBSSOS:  Select  four 
students  to  represents 

1)  An  Aristotelian  philosopher 

2)  St*.  Thomas  Aquinas  V;X 
3>  Soger  Bacon“;,X-g::::. 

4}  Adelerd 

Ksve  this  panel  discuss  the  quss- 
tiont  "How  should  we  proceed  with 
a scientific  Investigationt" 


;v»  *T  . 


Bo  those 
conon? 


have  anything  in’ 
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It  would  be  a good  idea  to  choose  the  four  students 
the  day  before  this  lesson  is  taught  so  that  they 
canespccinily  prepare  for  their  role.  The  four  of 
them  should  discuss  the  question*  arguing  at  timen 
eve?  tdieip  differences*  The  following  pesitions 
should  be  taken  by  the  four  students* 

1)  Aristotsiise-consult  Aristotle;  he  hes  nil 
the  answers*  Ws  need  not  look  further* 

2)  Aquinss-consult  the  holy  .scriptures  and  use 
reason  to  interpret  them* 

3)  Bacon-coosuit  your  experience  and  use  reason 
to  ioterprot  it*  • 

4)  Adelard-ho  is  more  or  less  temific,  but 
‘ shows  the  problem  of  lock  of  systematic 

. inquiry* 

The  students  should  interpret  the  penel  (HicutsSsa 
to  sm  Uhat  elemonts  this  four  have  in  cozsson*  Tho 
atudenfs  should  racogniso;  that  there  wss  no  agreed 
upoo  forimila  for  discovering  scientific  truth*  but 
that  most  of  the  phllosopber • agree  that  reason 

Is  a osof ul  tool  and  that  experience  can  tosttissn 
beagulda**  . 
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mmc  a mwaftfBi  mnu* uw  a wmw  mbuotoaphi 

One*  eh#  historian  he*  developed  hlelidtialatcack  strategy,  henuat  Chen 
concentrate  on  f indingevldenc*  tiiatwillhalp  hi*  cn*t«r  bia  question*.  In 
looking  for  wUne*  b*  will  at*  the  rwenreM  of  the  library— the  cord  catalogue, 
the  Indexes  of  periodicals,  tite  bibliographies  of  looks  In  tho  library,  and  so  on. 
row  evary  possible  m«««  ofinf orwet loo  bo  will  nafeo  « bibliography  card.  Using 
a ehxas  by  flm  Index  card  ba  mil  writ*  thaoaas  of  tho  author  at  eh*  loft  on 
lb*  to*  ilia*.  If  h*  wish**  to  know  vharo  eh*  book  is  located  in  th*  library  ho 
will  writ*  th*  eall  nueber  of  tho  book  at  th*  right  on  th#  top  line.  On  the  next 
Ho.  M «iu  writ*  tb*  title  of  the  book,  and  than  the  place  and  dot*  of  publica- 
tion in  psrsnthMss.  will  -tinat  bar*  all  of  tb*  inforsatlon  about  th*  book 
that  h*  will  need  .tie  waking  upbto  final  bibliography  at  tbs  and  of  the  paper. 

Bat  tha  author,  title,  and  publication  Information  1*  not  all  tha  historian  naada 
for  doing  reaearch.  On  each  car d bo  will  also  need  to  Indicate  what  bind  of 
ioforaatloe  the  bosk  contains  and  which  question  or  questions  in  bia  attack 
strategy  th*  book  will  holp  bin  anawar.  In  assembling  thl*  working  bibliography, 
than,  tba  historian  will  waka  a not#  of  bow  tho  bosk  will  be  helpful  to  bin  in 
bia  raaaarcb.  To  sdn  this  notation  bo  will  ham  to  naka  a pselinlnary  exanlna* 
don  of  the  bnok  tt  aaa  idiat  klnd  of  inforxation  it  contalnu.  In  thl*  pralininary 
th*  historian,  will  look  first  at  tha  table  of  coatanta  to  discover 
what  ehRptar*  will  aid  hia.  and  titan  b*  will  akin  a faw  pagan- of  tha  ebaptara 
ha  thiafca  will  b*.  pertinent  to  bis  rsaaareb. 
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for  tbit  asslfpront  yen  vUl  makm  b<bllosc«phy  card*  for  the  «rctrpttt  conecin«d 
on  7«gB9  248  to  299  in  book  of  rtadlng**  Voto  dom  nil  the  pertinent 
publication  intonation  fron  the  title  page,  end  then  nkiut  tiie  pogen  reprodueed 
to  find  out  ubnt  kind  of  infornntion  you  will  find  there*  Vi*  the  folloulng  ,v 
•anple  cord  fron  the  first  excerpt  to  goidft  you* 
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' . m imDorm  ^ noon*  aemnsts 

JVOA  Shat  cbt  aevMtctaitfi  century  was  aa 

, gl 1% PlifoM*  for  scientific  adv&icesent, 

:thot  it  also  contained  elements  of  hostility 
■&V.V.  '-A'./' ; S.Jr-  scientific  discoveries. 
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mil  Objectives: 


' inBorivattoa  of  Abstract  Relations  (5.30)  - To 
"fortlop  « hypothesis  about  the  relationship 
bo  tween  the  social  environment  of  the  ooventcenta 
' .* * * * §>  v v oontisry rand  the  scientific  advances  made  at  that 

* i'.;r •/.%., tteo#^.:  \.  .■ 

Analysis  of  relationships  (4.20)  - To  analyse 
the  relationship  between  tbo  hypothesis  end  the 
^v:/->v':^«videnfi#.'ln  the  readings. 

/ 

Materials:  Seeing  SKIS  "She  World  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  Scientists11 
Handout:  A Chronology  of  Science 


HfiHBOST:  distribute  handout  and 
allow  tits*  for  reading.  Sell  stu- 
dents the  chronology  was  drawn  up 
by  a historian  of  science.  Ask 
than  to  figure  out  whet  hit  "front 
of  reference"  was. 


On  the  basis  of  this  chronology , 
what  hypothesis  night  you  neks 
regarding  the  relationship  between 
scientific  advance  and  the  social 
eavironseatf 


let9  s check  our  hypothesis  about 
the  seventeenth  century  against 
the  s evidence  in  the  reading* 


This  chronology  is  to  be  used  to  develop  a hypo* 
thesis  about  the  environmental  factors  involved 
in  the  scientific  revolution.  The  students  shoul 
see  that  the  historian  of  science  is  concerned 
about  more  than  scientific  discoveries « He  is 
concerned  with  the  environment  of  scientific 

discoveries  as  well. 

• 

From  the  chronology  the  students  should  develop 
a hypothesis  that  scientific  advancement e take 
place  when  the  social  environment  is  no-:  hostile 
to  it*  They  should  develop  a hypothenii  about 
the  seventeenth  century  thst  scientific  progress 
spaeded  up  largely  because,  the  period  w amensbl 
to  science. 

e 

§ v * v.,  m 1 

The  students  Should  comb  the  evidence  to  justify 
or'modify  the  hypethesie.  They  ehbuld  point  out 
the  following: 

a)  Galileo  coopleine  that  the  profes  sors  in 
tho  universities  and  the  church  are  per* 
eocuting  his.  The  environment  is  hostile. 

b)  Galileo  writes  his  patron,  indicating 
that  society  vas  willing  to  patronise 

,;-..v  acientiste.  The;  students  should  remember 
■:  that  LorenSo  de  Kedecl  was  a .Renaissance  - 
man*  and . f:;,ey  -.csn . then  draw  a connet/cibn. 

' thp  Renaissance  and  the  ; p&ce  of 
sclentiflbdiscovery* 

Thf  printiog  press  nade  it  possible  to 
sprei^  ldess  quicklyand  accurately. 

This  providea  an  aid  to  the  scientist. 
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l#  tho  franc  of  rifirmei  ofahlatorian  of  aciancoo 
A*  Why  dots  ho  include  the  itana  ha  ioisY 
I*  What  doci  this  historian  considartobaiiportaat 
aygnta  in  tho  history  of  ac£aneo?  What  Undo  of 
events 
thought? 

C. 


that  art  not  discoveries  in  science? 


2*  in  hypothesis  about  tho  way  in  which  scientific 
■ discoveries  have  diall^ld,  - . 

A.*,  j D$  scientific  discoveries  rna  to  have  com 
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3000  B.e. 
2900  B.C. 
3000  B.C. 


1000  B.C.  ‘ 
2000  B.C. 
2000  B.C. 
1400  B.  C. 
700  B«G« 
025*500  B.C. 
460*377  B.C. 
400*300  B.C. 

399  B.C. 
427-347  B.C. 

400  B.C. 
342-322  B.C. 

342*270  B.C. 
332  B.  C. 

cttm  3C0  BfC« 

207*212  B.C. 

♦ 

250  B.C. 

Cl#  270  BfC« 
ca.  150  B.C. 
SO  B.C. 

150 A.D. 
110  A.D. 

200-250  4.0. 
550A.B. 


CHROMOECGI  OF  HISTOBT  OF  8CUMCB 

t ‘ ^ * * # * 

Fuk  of  SuMriin  bronse  ago  utaUwgy. 

Sumerian  number  syitM  folly  dcvilopid. 

Egyptian  number  system  fully  developed. 

Babylonian  astronomical  tradition  established. 
Accurate  records  of  Babylonian  astronomers. 

Bgyptian  medical  tradition  established. 

Babylonian  medical  tradition  established. 

Vest  Asia  iron  smelting. 

Babylonian  chemical  texts. 

nourishing  of  Ionian  nature  philosophers. 

Hippocratean  school  of  medicine. 

Athenian  school  of  philosophy. 

Death  of’ Socrates. 

Plato. 

Eudoxus  constructs  geometrical  model  of  heavens. 

Aristotle  creates  coherent  system  of  sciences; 
founds  several  branches  of  biology;  develops 
foundation  of  logic.  ' 

Epicurus  revives  atomic  theory  in  hostility 
to  religion. 

Pounding  of  Alexandria*  center  of  science  until 
submerged  by  Christianity  circa  500  A.D. 

Euclid  systematises  geometry. 

Archimedes * mathematician*  physicist*  engineer; 
killed  by  Roman  soldiers  , during  sack  of  Syracuse. 

Eratosthenes  measures  circumference  of  earth  by 
astronomical*gecmetrical  calculations. 

Aristarchus  proposes  heliocentric  system. 

Hipparchus  calculates  precession  of  equinoxes. 

Imcretius  composes  great  nature  poem*  De  Rerum 
Mature.-  developing  strict  materialistic  and 
atomistic  theory  of  cosmos. 

Ptolemy's  Almagest  completes  ancient  astronouy. 

Helen  writes  last  comprehensive  corpus  of  ancient 
medicine. 

Plotinus  develops  mystical  neo*Platonism. 

John  Philopoous  suggests  impetus  theory  as  foundation 
of  dynamics,  (fo  bs  revived  in  thirteenth  century 
Paris.) 
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Chtmology  *C  lUtoty  of  Sclftnc* 
634-750 


(2) 


•50-1100 


13th  cntcif 

1214-1294 

1225-1274 


1530 

1300 


1436-1450 

1450 


1450-1500 

1517 


1527 

1535 


1540-1603 

1543 


1546-1601 


1600 

1600 


. 7?*  . 


1609 

1610 


1610 


i .•  <*  >5  4*  fi* 

V .4  **»  • 


Creation  of  Islamic  Kaplfii.  Translation  of  Greek  ~ 
corpus  of  sc  Ititct  into  Arable  • 

,rt‘  , j ‘ **  ■ ff-.  .;«%  a- ■ 4’*.'  ■'  ..  •»  ■ i ■' 

Flourishing  of  Islamic  science,  particularly 
astronomy*  mathematics,  medicine* 

Mongol  conquerors  destroy  centers  of  Xel conic  science* 

Reger  Bacon  experiments  in  optics,  physics,  chraistry* 

Thoms  Aquinas*  integration  of  Catholic  theology 
and  philosophy  of  Aristotle* 

Jean  Buridan  criticises  fallacies  of  Aristotelian 
physics* 


Nicolas  of  Orerae  develops  methods  for  graphical 
representation  of  problem  of  action;  adopts  theory 
of  dally  rotation  of  earth* 


Cuttenberg  develops  pointing  techniques  in  Germany* 

Nicola  of  Cusa  proposes  infinite  extent  of  universe 
on  scientific  grounds* .... 

Renaissance., artists,  engineers,  architects* 


Martin  Luther  proclaims  ninety-five  theses  against 
Roman  Church* 


Paracelsus  burns  traditional  books  of  madlclne* 

John  Calvin  publishes  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  systematising  Luther9 s revolt  against  Rom* 

Francois  Vifcte  develops  foundation  of  al  gebraic 
language* 


Copernicus  publishes  his  min' work,  The  Revolution 
o£  the  Heavenly  Spheres,  after  thirteen  years 
hesitation* 


Tpcfco  Brahe  develops  Instruments  for  precise 
ast^onraical  observations  the  most  accurate  data 
pridr  to  invention  of  the  telescope  • • 


.*  ygg- 


Giordano  Bruno*  burned  at  stake  for  asserting 
infinite  extent  of  universe*  ' 


WllllmGilbert  publishes  account  of  magnetic 
phenomena  In  De  Magnets.  complete  with  experimental 
data*  - iV  • aW 


Kepler9 s First  and  Second  Lews  announced. 

' . . !*.■  . . »’  %■  - •'£&  ■■ 

Galileo9  a telescopic  discoveries  s mountains  of 
moon,  sua-ipots , mcoes  of  Jupiter,  ccnposltion 
of  Milky  Nay* 

•ft;  . - **  V -U  VL 

KaplwrU  Tbttdb*. 
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Chronology  of  History  of  Science  (3) 


162$ 

1633 

1634 

1637 

1638 

1639 
1642 

1645 

1648 

1648-1716 

1655 

1662 

1666 

1667 

1668 

1674 

1675 


William  Harvey  establishes  circulation  of  tho 
blood. 

Galileo  condemned  by  Inquisition. 

Galileo's  lam  of  freely  falling  bodies. 

Descartes'  analytical  geometry. 

Descartes  extends  Snell's  lav  of  optical  refraction. 

Det argues'  projective  geometry. 

Death  of  Galileo 
Birth  of  Wewton 

Founding  of  Royal  Society  (chartered  1662). 

Pascal's  lav  of  fluid  pressure. 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnits-co-dlscoverer  of 
calculus,  universal  scholar,  philosopher,  logician. 

Huyghens  discovers  rings  of  Saturn. 

Robert  Boyle  establishes  basic  lav  of  gases. 

French  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  established. 

John  Locke  publishes  Essay  on  Toleration* 

Wevton  designs  first  reflecting  telescope. 

Spinose  publishes  his  Ethics* 

Keener  makes  first  determination  of  velocity 
of  light. 


1675 

1677 

1687 


1690 

HOiy 


Royal  astronomical  observatory  at  Greenwich 
organised. 

Leeuwenhoek  makes  first  discoveries  with  microscope. 

NewtOn  publishes  his  Principle,  or  Mathematical 
Principles  of  Katural  Philosophy,  embodying  elements 
of  his  astronomy,  dynamics,  and  philosophy  of 
■ science;  based  upon  his  mastery  of  differential 
and  integral  calculus. 

: Locke  publishes  Essay  on  Human  understanding* 

Heiiton  publishes  Op  ticks,  embodying  work  completed 
earlier. 


1705 

1727 

. 1740-1760 
1750-1797 


Hfcvton  knighted. 

Sir  Isaac  ttevtoa  dies  and  is  burled  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Voltaire  spreads  Mevtonian  teachings  and  fame  in  Europe. 

Bamanuel  Kant  develops  the  first  philosophical  system 
abased  oh  Mevtonian  science. 
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. .'.$p  to  know  that  the  methods  sad  purposes  of  scientific 
inrastlgitioa  changed  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.* 

Analysis  of  Organisational  Principles  C4.30}  - to 
analyse  the  methods  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
scientist* 

• ♦ a * 

• . 5 "*  - *.  * * f 

Analysis  of  Elements  (4*10)  - To  analyse  the  under* 
lying  purposes  of  scientific  investigation  as  con- 
ceived by  Seventaanth  Century  scientists. 

Ksr&xial&s  Reading  X3XXXI,  "The  Batura  and  Significance  of  the  Scientific  Devolution" 
Transparency  - "Why  is  See  Water  Salty?" 


Subject  Objectives: 
Skill  Objectives: 


?k.KS&  ' UC?:  Plash  the  trace-  This  exercise  is  designed  to  help  students  under- 
paraccy  and  ask  students  to  ds-  . stand  the  methods  proposed  fsy  Descartes,  Bacon  and 
ac'.-iba  ho v each  of  the  scientists  Hewton-  The  teacher  should  have  the  students  work 
«o::ld  go  about  investigating  the  from  the  readings  to  tell  approximately  the  follow- 
prublsn  posed,  given  all  the  els*’  log  stories  about  how  etch  would  investigate  the 
tar.ts  oa  the  transparency*  problem* 

Descartes  » Descartes  is  a rationalist*  He  believes 
that  tne  major  problems  can  be  solved  by  reason 
atone*  He  would  stay  in  the  honse  and  cogitata  in  • 
idle  following  manner*  The  sea  has  salt  water*  The 
, lake  has  fresh  water*  The  stream  connects  the  lake 
and  the  sea*  Ergo:  The  stream  must  carry  salt  . 
from  the  lake  to  the  tea*  Having  done  this,  Des- 
cartes is  satisfied*  (He  does  not  test  the  hypo- 
thesis—he  stays  in  the  house,  nevar  venturing  out)* 


Bacon  • Bacon  is  an  empiricist*  He  would  begin  by 
making  expariements*  He  might  collect  samples  of 
the  waters  and  evaporate  them  to  see  Where  the  salt 
is*  He  might  dam  up  the  stream  and  see  if  salt 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  dam*  At  any  rate, 
he  would  experiment— but  in  hit  or  oias  fashion. 

He  would  not  begin  with  a hypothesis.  In  tailing 
' the  story,  the  students  should  say  that  Bacon  rushes 
right  out  of  the  house  to  begin  experiments* 


Howton  - Heston  combines  the  two  methods*  He  would 
; oegin  rationally  by  constructing  a hypothesis,  much 
the  way  Detcartea  did*  Then  he  would  design  an 
) experiment,  much  the  way  Bacon  did,  to  teat  the 

hypothesis  c To  tell  the  story,  he  would  sit  in 
the  house,  thinking  for  awhile  and  then  go  out  and 
perform  an  experiment* 


O 
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Bow  wo^ld  you  contrast  the  methods  Gat  sit  the  differences  in  the  approach*  The  atu- 
of  Seventeenth  Century,  and  medl-  dents  should  see  diet  the  Hovtonlan  method  has 
wwnl  aciantiataf  eyetematlxad  the  way  of  using  reason  and  exparlmant 

. to  iteriva  an  explanation*  As  opposed  to  the  variety 

of  methods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a systematic  method 
evolved  in  the  Seventmenth  Century*  The  ampheeii 
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According  to  Leibniz,  what  tint 
the  purpose  of  science! 
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scriptures  or  on  the  statements  of  Aristotle  have 
patted  from  the  scene* 

the  students  should  see  from  this  prediction  of 
a "world's  fair"  that  science  was  to  achieve  sects* 
Ur  ends,  not  teach  moral  Ussons.  the  world  was 
to  be  a more  comfortable  place  to  live  in. 

the  students  should  sumcarise  what  they9ve  learned** 
namely,  that  the  scientific  revolution  was  a rffig» 
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WHY  IS  SEA  WATER  SALTY? 
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Imagine  that  you  overhear  the  di»cur«lon  o£  three  seventeenth  century  scientists 
They  are  discussing  how  they  would  go  about  answering  the  question  that  pussled 
the  medieval  scientist  in  Reading  31*  "Why  is  sea  water  salty?”9  The  first  * 
scientist  speaks:  • * 

**I  could  solve  the  problem  in  my  study.  By  a process  of  deductive  reasoning  Z 
establish  a set  of  premises  .based  on  what  is  known  for  certain  and  then  make  a 
conclusion*  For  instance*  I would  start  with  the  premise  that  the  sea  is  salty* 
but  latos  and  streams  are  not  • However  * streams  connect  lakes  with  the  sea. 
Therefore  I,  conclude  that  salt  is  taken  from  the  lakes  by  the  streams  and 
deposited  in  the.  tea. 99 

The  second  scientist  retorts:  * "But  how  can  you  make  any  conclusion  without 
actually  observing  the  phenomenal  Your  conclusion  stands  a better  chence  of 
being  accurate  if  you  actually  look  at  the  phenomena  of  nature.  I would'  start 
by  collecting  samples  of  water  at  the  lake*  from  the  stream*  and  from  the  sea. 

I find  no  salt  in  the  lake*  some  salt  being  carried  by  the  stream  and  much  salt 
in  the  sea.  Therefore  I reach  the  same  conclusion  but  I have  found  out  by 
observihg  nature  rather  than  thinking  about  it." 

The  third  scientist  joins  in:  "Neither  of  you  are  really  pursuing  the  matter 
rightly.  The  first  of  you  would  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  conclusion 
is*  in  fact*  true*  for  you  won't  have  tested  it  against  the  evidence.  The 
second  of  you  have  taken  far  too  long  to  discover  a relatively  simple  principle* 
If  you  combine  your  two  methods  you  will  gain  accuracy  and  efficiency.  For 
instance*  if  we  start  with  deductive  reasoning*  taking  what  is  known  and 
establishing  what  we  need  to  find  out*  then  we  can  observe  only  that  part  of 
nature  that  is  necessary  to  validate  our  hypothesis.  Xn  this  ease  Z would 
start  the  way  the  first  scientist  did  by  stating  that  we  know  that  the  lake  has 
fresh  water  and  the  sea  has  salt  water  and  that  the  stream  connects  the  two. 
,0nce  we  know  this  we  can  construct  the  hypothesis  that  perhaps  the  stream 
carries  salt  from  the  lake  to  the  sea.  Xf  this  is  so*  then  the  stream  will 
contain  some  salt  in  ita  water.  Al  we  need  observe*  therefore*  le  the  water 
in  the  stream  at  the  point  where  the  street  leaves  the  lake.  Zf  there  le  salt 
in  the  water  there*  wa  have  proven  our  hypothesis.?* 
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change. 
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to  know  the  factor#  that  produced  Ecoooelc  Growth 
of  ‘ 


Skill  Objectives: 


Analysis  of  Bleoents  (4:10)  . 

Analytic  of  Jelatiooship  (4.30) 


Material*:  Reading  SBSS 


treccdure: 


tl!0t  factor#  wart  responsible  for 
Holland9#  economic  grovtbf 


Gat  the  students  to  iiat  the  factor#  and  writ# 
than  on  the  board. 

a)  Monetary  noasora 

b)  Delate  tradition 

c)  lev  attitude 


wmmammz 

9%an  you  grow  these  factor#  in  a 
wy  ehieb  in  particularly  useful 
for  oconcMdc  analysis!"  Check  the 
atudanta*  eateterica  a#  they  work 
individually.  lava  ana  atadent 
read  bin  sdm  and  ether#  criti- 
cise it* 


they  abould  group  then  into  hunan,  natural  and 
capital  reeoutfcea.  They  have  learned -thie  ayaten 
in  the  ninth  trade* 


Of  the  throe  types  of  meet? 
ufcibh  eeene  tehees 


reaourcea  were*  She  Dutch  iaported  mch  of 
their  raw  naterial  and  used  huoan  resources  to 
develop:  capital*  Students  nay  eish  to  diacuaa 
Che  vital  role  played  by  hunts  reaourcea  ia  all 
of  occooolc  growth* 


Hho  node  the 
HOllandt 


deelaion  fa 


Hare  encourage  discueeion  of  the  way  in  which 
private  citisens  node  cheat  dacioicna*  Concentrate 
ee  the  way  ia  which  the  herring  industry  developed 
no  on  enable  of  the  process* 


Hhet  about  the 


the  horriag  industry  to  obow  private  citisano 
eaahiwel  .3  factor#  of  production  to  arts  good#* 


And  the  "for  Wharf** 


Omo  ease  the  esrkat  Is  in  control* 


Gould  Holland  have 
before  tiie  fhangaa 
iMlhg  3SY 


Clearly  not*  Gat  atudanta  to  onaetno  why  by  going 
over  change#  diacuaaad  in  tha  previous  lesson  in 
the  content  of  theoeoooni*  history  of  Holland* 
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3topiog  of  Minsa  Soeiity 


Subject  Objectives 


Lesson  PUtt»  iMdio&s  37  end  33 


To  «qi1|m  Adas  Smith's  concept  of  so  eeonodc 
system* 


Skill  Objective 


Analysis  (4*00) 


viatirisU:  Readings  37  and  38  * 

Handouts • , "How Lalsses-Palrs  Operates99 
Trcnepareocyi  'V^ltcnrle  f or  Competitive  ZadustTy*' 

Procedures 

*■  ru  * ./„*.*•  # ‘ . 

. . * _ " * 

..ccording  toArtam  Smith*  what  is  Focus  attention  on  first  paragraph  of  reading* 
-he  objective  of  an  economic  system?  Hero  Smith  proclaims  the  consumer  as  sovereign 

arguing  that  an  economy  exists  to  bring  the 
best  possible  goods  to  the  consumer  et  the 
lonest  possible  price* 


Vast  did  Smith  hope  to  natch  this 

tractive? 


rhere  did  Smith  get 
laiases  fairs? 


idaa  of 


r-03  out  the  handouts  give  students 
time  to  read  it*  Then  ask  horn 
faith's  system  mas  supposed  to  mock* 

Show  the  transparency* 


Vast  developments  would  make  it 
impossible  for  Smith's  mssns  to  br 
about  the  objectives  ho  deilfed  f dr 
an  economic  system? 


Lalssec-falre*  Make  aure  that  students  realise 
clearly  that  Iciasss-falre  le  e means  end  not 
em  end  In  itself* 

* . • 

toed  discussion  of  four  points  in  Introduction* 
lead  students  to  see  Smith  ns  n "man  of  hie 
time99* 

this  handout  describee  the  way  in  which  e com* 
petltlve  system  sets  the  price  for  gloves*  Let 
tiie  students  describe  this  system*/ 

This  transparency  shows  the  three  essential  cri- 
teria for  n purely  competitive  industry*  Expose 
each  criteria  in  tun  and  ask  students  to 

txpliin  it  In  their  own  words* 

'*'*'*•  • ■ ■ »• - 1 * . 1 . . 

Any  change  in  industry  which  violated  one  or 
more  of  tha  criteria*  Ost  the  students  to  cite 


Tanld  Smith,  advocate  the 
to  achieve  thlsgoel  today  aa  ha 
did  in  1776? 


Get  the  students  to  discuss  this*  Probably 
Smith  would  not  because  the  conditions  today 
have  changed* 


'•"  ! 


‘ \ 


Development  of  Western  Society  Class  Handout,  Readings  37-38 

LAYMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  WIDGET  MAXING* 


In  this  day  and  age  of  mans  production*  it  ieate  materials*  and  delicate 
processes*  the  indispensable  widget  is  almost  an  anachronism*  Although 
widgets  are  now  primarily  produced  by  manufacturers  for  the  large  market* 
individual  enterprise  Is  still  possible  given  a minimum  of  tools*  effort* 
and  time*  Almost  no  training  is  needed  and  materials  for  widget  making  are 
readily  available  either  in  raw  form  or  in  a semi-finished  stage* 

The  first  step  in  widget  production  is  locating  widge*  which  is  the  primary 
substance*  Widge  is  easily,  found  near  river  banks  and  ocean  sides  and  is 
readily  identified  by  its  distinctive  color*  ••  Light  weight  and  accessible*  . 
enough  widge  could  be  procured  in  an  -afternoon's  labor  to  fill  the  average 
automobile  trunk*  Depending  upon  the  actual  dimensions*  a truckful  of  widge 
would  easily  produce  from  ten  to  fifteen  widgets* 

After  locating  the  widge*  the  final  production  stages  are  quite  simple* 
Flrs(  the  widge  is  placed  in  an  oven  and  heated  to  approximately  300° 
for  two  hours*  Upon  cooling*  the  amazing  malleability  of  widge  becomes 
readily  apparent*  and  the  producer  can  then  shape  the  mass  to  the  familiar 
shape*  Details  can  be  added  if  desired  by  the  application  of  an  ice  pick  or 
some  other  sharp  instrument*  The  shaped  widge  is  reheated  once  again  to 
the  same  degree  and  the  same  amount  of  time*  After  cooling  the  widge  is 
ready  for  painting  or  can  be  left  in  its  natural  color*  Both  styles  have 
always  been  popular* 

Selling  widgets  is  equally  easy  due  to  the  great  demand  for  this  product* 
Although  large  companies  have  great  sales  forces*  an  individual  may 
profitably  go  it  aloud*  Host  authorities  believe  that  profits  of  up  to 
50%  beyond  costs  are  attainable  by  skillful  selling* 

With  its  virtually  inexhaustible  source  of  raw  material*  its  relative  ease ' 

. of  production*  and  the  constant  demand  of  the  market*  the  widget  is  a most 
profitable  venture  for  anyone* 

* Reprinted  with  permission  from  POPULAR  MANUFACTURING*  SIC* 


THE  WIDGET..,, 
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IfhoXesome , used  throughout  the  world . . 

Indispensable,  many  uses.. 

• ..  : v-  ••  # • 

Durable,  will  last  and  last... 

• **  • * * 

§yiC§St§S J » money-back  offer.. 

- . # ■ . / ‘ • ... 

ISSndmicaJ,  to  operate  & maintain. 

; . - m } * *.  f • • ..  ‘ 

tremendous  value  for  little  cost. 


I sn  * t 1 1 about  time  you  owned  one? 
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WIDGET  rNDUSTRY 
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SHAPING  OP  NKSTStN  SOCHTT 


ObjteKlyi  biHiiiatlct  #4 

leadings  31-38 


DO  NOT  DinS  OM  THIS  XXAHIHATIOW  SHUT,  AM  AX8WR  SHIR  NAS  BUN 


PAOVIDZD.  , 

Tbit  objective  exaninetion  wilt  last  twenty  aiuutti*  Xt  constats  of 
tventyftFe  questions.  For  icefii  fmtln,  cboo«c  tbs  base  of  tha  Soar 
suggested  answers.  After  you  decide  nhteh  answer  is  best,  nark  so  X 
through  tha  letter  on  tha  answer  sheet.  Give  only  one  answer  to  each 
question;  no  credit  ail!  ha  given  for  aisltipla  answers. 


If  you  do  not  know  tilt  answer  to  a question,  go  on  to  tha  next  om,  and 
than  return  to  questions  you  have  loft  blank.  If  you  ora  able,  to  elininatj 


w 


2.  She  scientific  revolution  produced  all  of  tha  following  i— adlata 

rasoito.  sxcunrt 

A.  changes  in  the.  belief  a of  educated  nan. 

Up*  changes  in.  the  belief s of  tbe  peasantry. 

C.  changes  in  lawn  of  the  church  and  state. 


Bnanples 


Question  Sheet 
1.  Chicago  it  a 

A.  ’State  C.  country 

. ...  1.  city  0.  continent 


I.  A % CD 


Answer  Shoot 


S«  the  Scientific  revolution  established  the  idea  thatt  . 

A.  God  hod  no  control  over  tha  workinos  of  the  universe. 


SHS  - ObjtttlYi  BxiMlmeiiii  #4  2 


QmiUmw  4 through  UO  nfir  to  the  following  10  ficti*  M 

the  quut^tfns  fl—fc;  them  nfer  to  tin  2«eti. 

1,  Ibi  gold  «olM  vhicb  win  struck  —ousted  to  t—  300,000 
gold  fieri— In  1336*  . 

B.  Zn  13094310  the  abbot  of  Crouton d Abbey  sold  over  10,000 
fleeces  of  wool  to  Italian,  Plomieh,  and  Cera—  — vcbeata. 

3*  By  1300  Italy  was  noil  sprinkled  with.  toons  and.  cities./  , the  . 
population  of.  mi—  was  175,003;.  Florence  and  Venice  bad  over 
100,000;  others  ranged  fir—  over. 50,000  to  under  10,000. 

4.  Canterbury  Cathedral  Abbey  decided  in.  1400  to  lease  all  its 
estates  and  henceforth  lived  — rente. 

5.  Zn  1261,  2200  tons  of  Sicilian  grain  entered  Can—  alone. 

6.  Kecipe  for  preparing  duckling  for  household  of  — Kaglleh  noble: 
Take  plenty  of  elms—,  ginger,  elovee , grain  of  Paradise, 
half  a nut— g,  — ce  and  beat  veil.  Moist—  with  vinegar  and 
verjuice  C juice  of  —ripened  grapes.) 

7.  In  1242  Ingland  imported  over  2,500,000  gallons  of  trench  wines. 

g.  As  for  the  rate  of  gr—th  of  Portuguese  trade.  On—  took  — t 4 

• ebipo  in  1497,  20  in  1502;  Cabral  in  1500  took  out  13;  and  after 
that  at  io—t  15  ehipa  won c out  every  year** 

9.  Share  ware  about  80  banka  of  the  —nay  cbaagere  in  Pier a— a in  • 


1530. 

10,  Zn  1328  the  —rebant  Kstarllng  —Id  a fuadlab  family  1%  lba.  of 
aoffr— , 12  lb.  kue— 1,  90  lb.  alnooda,  5 lb.  ginger,  1 lb.  einaa* 

non,  6 lb.  pepper,  105  lb.  rice,  and  4 Zb.  of  auger. 

• . 


0.  fho  growth  of  a market  economy  wee  aided  by  a change  in  the  attitude 
toward  buaineee;  thia  change  contradicted  the  pot lfclon  bald  by  Tbs— a 
Again—  and  la  £gg&  llluetratod  by  f—  to 
A.  2 and  3£B.  2 and  4 C.  4 and  6 D.  7 and  0. 


7.  Peat  — abar  0 beet  illuetrat—  ufaicb  of  the  following: 
A.  change  in  tu;?  church  attitude  toward  hue  la— a. 

».  the  doc  11—  of  she  —norial  ayatan, . . 
jRp.  inter— t in  diaaovaty  and  aaplorati— 

D.  aw  inter— t in  eeieaee. 


i.  . A nsrkat  oconony  ati— latad  by  aanau— r da— ad  ia  b— t ill— trated  by 

’Mliv  . 

A.  2,  3,  and  6.  B.  4,  5,  and  7.  jg B.  6,  7,  and  10.  0.  0,  9,  and  10. 

*9.  Qlracti— at  Below  —a  a eat  of  ooncluslone  based  on  the  above  eat  of  f— ta 
Choose  the  combination  of  f— ta  that  beet  provaa  the  eoneluei—  giv— • 

A west ay  economy  — —tebliahod  in  wsstorh  Buropa  by  1400.  Thia  eonelu» 

ei—  ia  beet  proven  by  facte  a— beflid.  ;'4 

A.  land  5.#B.  1 — d 9.  0.  4 and  7.  O. , 8 an d 9;  . 

10.  Par  uhich  of  the  following  atatam— ta  ia  f— t nuabar  3 —Ida— at 
A.  The  church  w—  — longer  of  major  importenco  in  tho  lift  of  14tb 
c—tury  City 'duello— • ^ ^ 

dh.  Buropeen  life  — linger  centered  ardund  the  manor.  - 

-t  The  hi— at  ec— dhy  e—  the  groith  of  oltl—  were  not  —latad. 

D.  Me  labor  — pply  w—  available  for  the  develop— nt  of  naaaf—  taring* 


MS  '•  Objcetlvt  Knew inatloo  #4 


BiMtim  It  through  IS  rifir  to  the  qooutloni  Mow. 

mini  X?  NAlMi  that  alt  laathav  ikftm  falsely  and  deceitfully 

wrought  in  tbuir  trade  which  the  aaid  overseers  ahatt 
fftad  on  sale  to  the  bauds  of  any  pirioa,  citiaen,  or  „ 

, foreigner*  within  the  franehiaa  shall  ha  forfeited  and 
tha  worker  of  thaw  4hall.be  fined." 
man  SSt  "Bverywen*  as  long  es  he  does  not  violate  tha  laws  of, 

justice*  ia  loft  perfectly  free  to  pursue  his  own  Interact 
bis  own  way  9 and  to  hying  hia  industry  and  capital  into 
eoapatition  with  those  of  any  other  wen*  or  order  of  was." 
man  lilt  Km  abould  be  dedicated  to  hie  work*  this  la  tha  Godly 

thing  to  do*  the  wore  successful  naterially*  tha  wore 
‘ worthy  in  the  ayes  of  God.  To  gain  wealth  wsano  also  ' 
the  use  of  wealth  to  do  God9 a work  hare  on  earth." 
"Considering  bow  advantageous  it  would  ha  to  this  raalw 
to  re*estdhlisk  its  foreign  and  donastic  course*  we 
have  resolved  to  establish  a council.  particularly  devoted 
to  cqgwsroe,  to  ha  held  every  fortnight  in  our  presence* 
to  which  All  the  interests  of  wscWbanta  and  the  swans 
conducive  to  the  revival  of  eeaworee  shall  he  con* 
sldaced  and  deterwtoed  epoo*  as  well  as  all  that  Which 
naawfeetere.99 


Sft 


11.  thick  of  tha  speakers  illustrated  the  philosophy  of  "Laiatcs- 

h i.  0.  n»  & in,  d.  n. 


IS.  Which  of  toe  otatewsats  could  yon  attribute  to  John  Gelvtaf 
A.  L,  1,  XX,  fe.  ns.  B.  If. 


H. 


IS.  Which  of  the  speakers  is  describing  tha  woicaatlllstlc  point  of  viewf 

a*,  i.  ».  n.  c.  xn.  as  If*-  ' 

14.  Which  of  the  speakers  does  not  agree  with  "Lalates  telnet" 
fl,  ; l owly.  B.  XI  only.  C.  lit  and  If  only.  D.  IX  and  XV  only. 


y - 


Mitch  Of  thMA  ipufcui  is  Boot  llkoljr  tho  Mi  Of  .0  MtlMtf  .tut 

a.  t.  ».  n.  c.  in.  d.  if. 

• * a C >,  " 

Id.  Below  are  five  steps  in  too  growth  of  Batch  tolpptog. 

^ Z.toloaialactivltyto.thaOriant.  . 

XX.  Bivalopweat  of  m snpprtor  ahip«iw£ldtag  toduatry. 
tn.  Kxtansion  of  coastal  tradspto  fcandlnavia. 

If.  8aa*carrylng  traffic  frow  ibeohaagal  to  hqrma. 

; f.^  llto  af  totiaf  ahliu\  an|  iW|to^  ^ oa  shipboard. 

Organise  toe  five  facta  abo^  ahrowologicaliy  io  they  todieata  ton 
davalopMt  of  capital  f ocMtipW  to  toa:  “ " ‘ " ‘ 

ir '■%-  X|*  1U9  If 9 f.  ^ ; 

_b.  m*  i*  n*  f * if • 

Wb.  % in,  n*  w.  t. 

. ..  if,  n,  ni.  t,  f. 


■ ■ ■'  • • - ■ : **  y*,.’  ■’  ' ■ . 

• • V * . 


...  ...  . .. . . _ v 


■*;< ; • *: 


*r  ■ 


••y. 


a. 


flit  - Objtetlvi  IxnittitloD  #4 


questions  17  through  1$  refer,  to  thefollcwing  potations  &«■  X7th 
. twfcity  wttn«> 

X.  "(Xhoso  who  oppose  s»).  have  endeavoured  to  spread  the  opinion  that 
. aneli  propositions  in  general  ava  contrary  to  tha  Bible." 

IS*  "Bad  so,  nost  serene  Gcs1sm>,  having  discovered  under  your  patronage 
tbeso  stars.  • .2  have  .with  good  right  decided  to  designate  then  by 
tha  auaust  nans  of  youi  finily *N 

in.  NX  did  find  in  reality  first  in  Ciceto  that  Mlcetas  bad  thought 
that  tha  earth,  novas." 

XV.  "The  eternal  God  has.,  .brought  into  existence  the  laudable  art 
by  which  nan  now  print  books  and  Multiply  then....*1 

17.  Which  of  the  following  hyfjotheies  night  be  supported  by  the  quotations 
above? 

A.  The  affect  of  tha  scvcintcenth  century  scientists  was  to  change  the 
syaten  of  printing,  tfid  flow  of  patronage,  the  ideals  of  the  Bible, 
and  idle  ideas  of  the  Hasans. 

Except  for.  the  opposition  of  the  church,  the  scientists  of  the 
seventeenth  century  hid  a favorable  esvlronaeat  for  scientific  .. 
inquiry. 

C.  The  ssm  of  the  seventiehth  century  bad  a favorable  envirooaent ' 
for  scientific  advene  Mwnt. 

B.  the  seventeenth  century  was  hostile  to  the  hew  science. 

• * * .*  * 

IB.  Which  of  tha  abew.  quotations  ravaal  that  tha  savaotaantb  cantor? 
sclantlat  know  that  ha  had  to  contand  with  tha  old  authorities! 

A.  1.  B.  X and  XX..  Uc.  . X .and  XXX.  B.  XXX  and  XV. 


It.  Which  of  the  Above  quotations  would  you  select  to  prove  the  hypothesis 
that  the  seventeenth  century  world  was  econowically  and  technologicelly 
able  to  prouote  the  hew  i ciance? 

A*.  I..-  B.  X and  XX.  XX  and  XV.  D.  XX,  XXX,  and  XV. 
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questions  20  through  22  lafar  to  the  four^  scientists  listed  below; 

X.  Bacon.  XX.  CdpornlcuSa  XXX.  Doe  Cartes.  XV.  Wawtcn, 
Which  one  of  tbo  above  wsold  solve  a scientific  problca  by  developing 
a hypothaaia  based  on  raiison  and  then  tasting  it  by  parfersdng  cara- 
fhlly  controlled  axparimntat  _ 

A.  X.  B.  n.^/C.  J?II.  f^.  IV. 

Which  ana  at  tha  alova  weald  solva  a jclaatlflc  probla.  by  parforalag 
an  azparlasnt  and  than  duvaloplng  a conclualooT 


x.  b.  xx...  c,.;  tX!'...'’.®.-' 'W. 


; ^ kl  g a 


i ■ 


22.  * Which  end  of  tba  above  would  solve  a scientif ic  problcu ^by  reasoning 

• . J ■ v. 't’i  . ? ’ . a }.  ’■ : V • W*«£a-TW-  • a •’  • V*V.  “•  /*  . i -■*  . * » • 

'• ; ant  a 


Aa  X. 


B.TX. 


W 


III.  B.  ‘-XVi 


SUt  - ObjMtivi  Ixnlnat&on  #4 


^Mitioos  litbrttifh  15  refer  to  tht  quotations  bolov. 
gPgAa*  It . "Ala©,  that  all  leather  skins  falsely  and  deceitfully 
wrought  in  their  trad©  which  tba  said  ©voraters  aball 
1 find  on  sale  in  tba  bands  Of  any  parson,  citizen,  or  , 
foreigner, within  tba  franchise  shall  ba  forfeited  and 
tba  worker  of  thaw  shall  ba  fined." 
lit  "Ivory  mb,  as  long  as  ba  does  not  violate  tba  laws  of  . 
justice,  is  loft  perfectly  fraa  to  pursua  his  own  interest 
his  own  way,  -and  to  bring  bia  industry  and  capital  into  # 
cowpatltion  vitb  tbbsa  bf  any  other  sum,  or  order  of  nan." 
IRim  XXXt  "M#4  should  ba  dedicated  to  bia  work,  this  is  tba  Godly 

tiring  to  do.  The  nore. successful  natarialiy,  tba  nore 
worthy  in  tba  eyes  of  God.  To  gain  wealth  mans  also 
tba  usa  if  wealth  to  do  God* a work  bare  on  earth." 
gfCAKXk  XTt . "Oonsidaring  bow  advantageous  it  would  be  to  thia  real* 

to  ra-astablisb  its  foreign  and  donaitic  cosniBroa,  wa 
..  have  resolved  go  establish  a council,  particularly  devoted 
to  coMMrca,  to  ba  beld  «yery  fortnlght  in  our  presence, 
in  which  all  the  interests  of  nsrebants  and  the  a»ans 
conducive  to  the  revival  of  coanerce  aball  be  con* 
aidared  and  datemiaad  upon,  as  well  as  all  that  which 
. concerns  Manufacture." 


/•* 


II.  dick  of  tba  speakers  illustrated  the  philosophy  of  "Laisses-fairef" 
A.--..X..-  EX*.  . C.  XXX.  D.  XT. 


12.  Milch  hf  tba  •CatMcata  caul,  yon  attribute  to  Joha  CaWtaT 

i A. ...  i.  . . ix.  • jgc.  in.  b.  xv. 


1.  4 


ui:  MOch  of  tba  spaaitara  ls  descrlblns  tba  ■areantlllstlc  roiat  oC  limit 

A.  ' •!._  ,i.  st.  c.  in.  tv. 

14.  Vhlcb  of  tba  apaakara  doas  act  agree  with  "Laisaas  fatrat" 

ML  i«lyt  B.  XI  arty.:  c.  XXX  and  V?  arty.  B.  XI  aad  XV  arty. 


X. 


,th|sa  speSkars  is  niset  likely  the  heed  of  a nadiavkl  guildf 

s.  xx.  c.  xxx.  ' n*. . iv . 


r. 


15. 

pi 

Id.  Below  are  five  steps  in  the  growth  of  Biutch  shipping. 

;lfX,  Golonialactivity  intheOrient* 

..  XX,  Developnsnt  of  c superior  ship-building  industry. 

■XXX.  ■ ^tension  of  coastal  trade  .'td  Bceadinipria. 

XT.  Saa-carrying  traffic  fros  Arcbaugal  to  Seyrni. 
f.  , wa  lar«ar  aMpa  ,art  Mta  ^ 

Organise  tba  Mae  facta  abase  ebraMlogieally  so  ttay  lrtiaata  the 
daualnpasnt  of  capital  l!oxnatioa  la  the 
A.  X,  XX,  m,  IV,  V. 

«».  X*l,  I.  It,  V,  W. 
fc.  v.  in.  u3  w,  x. 
b.  r,  u,  in,  I,  T. 


* 


4 


HIS  - Objective  ixminctiori  #4 


Questions  17  through.lf  refer  to  the  following  quotation*  tram  17th 

centuryvr  iters.  \!t  m ..  ■ . _ t 

!•  n(lboii  who  opposa . aa)  hove  endeavoured  to  spread  tha  opinion  that 
' such  propositions  i;i  general  era  contrary  to  tha  Bible." 

II,  MAnd  so,  apst  serene  Cosine,  having  discovered  uader  your  patconiga 
these  atari. ..X  have  With  good  right  daeidad  to  designate  than  by 

tha  august  n am  of  your  fanlly."  . _ . ' 

sn,  «I  did  find  .la  reality  first  ia  Cicero  that  Bleat  aa  had  thought 

that  tha  earth  novas." 

ty.  "The  atonal  6od  haa*.  .brought  into  existence  tha  laudable  art 
by  which  nan  now  print  hooka  end  nultlply  then#..." 

17.  Which  of  the  following  hypotheses  night  be  supported  by  the  quotation* 
pat 

Tha  affect  of  the  seventeenth  century  aclantiata  waa  to  change  the 
eyeten  of  printirs,  the  flow  of  patronage,  the  idaala  of  tha  Bible, 
and  tha  idea a of  tha  Rosens.  . 

r ^apt  for  tha  opposition  of ; tha  church,  the  aclantiata  of  the 
ieventeanth  century  had  a favorable  enviroonant  for  aciantif ic  .. 
inquiry.  * 

Tha  nan  of  tha  seventeenth  century  had  a favorable  enviroonant  * 
for  acientific  adyancanant. 

Tha  aavantaanth  century  waa  hostile  to  tie  new  aclanca. 


A# 

c. 

. 

D. 


It*  Which  of  tbo  above  quotation.  reveal  chafe  the  aeveaCeenth  cenluiy 
aelentUt  knew  that  ho  had  to  cootoad  with  tha  .Id  autboritiaal 
A.  S.  B.  l end  n.  ^C.  I aod  lll.  D.  IIS  and  If. 


If,  Wbtish  of  the  above  quotatlooe  woold  yoo  aelact  to  prove  the  hypotheela 
that,  the  eeventeenth  centary  world  waa  occocatcally  end  technolo^cally 
able  to  proaote  the  new  aclaacoT  . ...  • 

A.  X.  8.  X and  XI.  ££C.  Tl  and  x».  II,  III,  and  W. 


Qeeetlone  20  through  22  refer  to  tha  four  eclentlata  Ilatod  hole.. 

I.  Bacon,  n.  Copernlcue.  XXX.  Dea  Castaa.  ^ ***5. 

20.  . Which  ana  of  the  above  woeld  eolve  a acientific  pvcble.  by  developing 
a hypotbeeia  baaed  On  reaaon  and  then  teetf.n*  it  by  perfumta.  com* 
felly  controlled  esperfeentat 

A.  i.  b.  n.  e.  in.  fp.  rr. 


21.  Which  om  of  tha  above  would  eolve  a aelontlflc  preblen  by  perfoiwln* 
.an  experfeent  acid  than  dofeloplaB  a coaelaaient 

Ma.  x.  b.  ii.  «.  nx.  o.  vr. 

22.  Which  one  of  tha  above  would  eolve  a aelontlflc  preblen  by  reaaonlo. 
ant  a cocclaetcn  fren  catabllfeod  prawtaaal 

a.  i.  B.  xx.  <|f.  xn.  b.  rr. 


•*;  IK! 


‘>A 


SHS  * ObJ*ctlv*  • ftamlnatlon#* 


* •• 
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23.  All  of  tii* 
v vovoltttlon.  BtOBflt  . : >vk:&  „&t-. 

A. . 


r;  \*'2 


Ci  . ......  v...  ....  ... 

D./'  patroaig*  pit:  acUAtl |ic 


24,  All  of  th*  follooim  arm  cauaaa 
•coooBjr,  EXCEPT: 

A.  tha  d«v*lop*int  if  o rttpoctoi  alddlo  olM* 
’•  B»  the  frMlfkg  of\tiiO';8orf*i,''';i'? ; 

Jfip*  th*  tiwmtloo  of  ttewfowd  ichAttry* 

D<  th*  Prot*»tant  tefomation,  . v- 

■*  *►  ^ ’ f f , ^ . **  ■/'  « •'*  ' ,*  M»‘.  . " * y -i  <pt  t«  .*  *:  '*  . ^ V'  i 
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Lesson  Plan,  Reading  39 


Reaping  of  Western  Society 

m noumoK  m vm9s  msrds 

To  know  that  the  French  Revolution  was  preceded 
by  a change  In  pollticol  philosophy  free*  the 
belief  in  divine  lav  to  a belief  in  natural  lav 
as  the  source  of  governmental  authority 

Analysis  of  Elements;  (4.10)  - to  analyte  the 
variables  of  divine  l ight  and  reason  as  sovirces 
of  governmental  authority 
Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations;  (5*30)  •to 
generalize  about  the  revolution  in  thinking  that 
took  plaee 

• • • 

* * i 

H? serials;  Reading  30QCIX,  "Xfce  Revolution  in  Men's  Minds'* 

Transparencies ; "Variables  in  Political  theory" 

Rev  would  yon  define  the  word  The  purpose  of  thir  question  is  to  provide  a 
icoology?  general  definition  before  beginning  a more 

thorough  examination  of  several  political  ideolo- 
gies. The  word  can  be  defined  loosely  es  a group 
of  ideas,  theories,  or  alms  Which  constitute  a 
program  of  some  kind. 

TT2K8PAB2S61BS;  "What  does  each  Bach  transparency  contains  three  quotations;  the 
of  the  quotations  msant" . first  by  Bossuet,  the  Second  by  Locke,  the  third 

by  Rousseau;  these  names  are  not  on  the  trans- 
parencies, however,  and  should  not  be  divulged 
to  the  students  as  doing  so  might  tend  to-'curgall 
thought. 

A;  l)  Royal  government  ie  founded  by  divine  law. 

2)  The  law  of  nature  rules  kan,  not  e super- 
ior being. 

3)  The  general  will  is  the  foundation  of 
■ government. 

B;  1)  The  power  of  government  is  limited  only 
es  it  infringes  on  the  law  of  God. 

2)  The  power  of  government  is  limited  to 
conformity  with  natural law. 

3)  The  power  of  ! government  is  limited  to 
the  norms  of  society.  " 

C;  1)  Individuals  have  no  civil  rights* 

2)  Reason  points  out  that  aeh  havo  die  right 
to  protect  their  lives,  heaith*  freedom, 

■ sod  property# 

3)  Individual  rights  must  be  Surrendered  for 
• the  good  of  society#' 

D;  1)  Msn  obey  the  government,  but  do  not  direct 

it#..’  :■*.  •; 

2)  Men  permit  government  to  be  formed  and  then 
must  allow  the  msjority  to  rule. 

3)  Oovarumcnt  Is  direccod  by  ths  public  con- 
asnaus;  onca  lt  is  dtveloped  no  ons  may 

. deviate.  ' ' 


► 

Subject  Objectives; 


Skill  Objectives;. 


• - 


$ 


, • • • • ■ « » 

Wn>il  of  gettm  Society 


* • *■■  *. 


Is  Mgr  treodor  then*  ap^amt 
in  ~ - 


it  unthinkable. 

2)  The  peoplt  tttiia  their  rights  to  sons 
* *“  ’ • new 

if 


3)  for  thepublic  good,  rebellion  cannot 
bs  tolerated. 


By  this  tins  the  elites  should  be  snare  that  the 


i-  , ? 


andthird.Lead  the  eless  to  devetopaent  of  m 
generelisstion  to  the  offset  that  political 
ideology  tot  revolutionised  by  th«  ideas  that 
public  consent  sad  the  lews  of  nature  are  f&$ 
fowadatioos  of  Ogoveronent  as  opposed  to  divine 
* ' * * 1 “ Xn  doing 

St  » m ' • - • _ m_  • ■ ^ 

#s . Mb*  ^ — eseei flUKA  sene, 


u Students  nay  get 

. - — -d  eoneuhat  of  a total- 

itsvianlst  indicate  Shat  the  Geaarai 

Vill  is  a tevn  f or  nsjeelty,  consensus,  or 

' “ >;  loosssao  believes  that  it  nnst 
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have  established  by  the  Scr I ptures  that 
royalty  has  Its  or  I g In  In  d I v I n I ty  I tself . 
God  chose  the  monarchical  and  hereditary 
state  as  the  most 
durable.** 


and  the  most 


'.'The  natural  liberty  of  man  is  to  be  free 
from  ariy  superior  poorer  on  earth,  and  not 
to  be  under  the  will  or  leg i slat i ve  author i ty 

of  man , but  to  have  only  the  law  of  nature 
for  his  rule.'*' 


"Each  of  us  puts  his  person  and  all  his 
power  in  common  under  the  supreme  direction 

of  the  general  will.**’ 

* * * 
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The  pr  i nee  need  render  account. of  his  act 
to  no  one.  But)  the  king  must  employ  his* 
power  w i th,  fear  and  self -restra i nt , as  a 
th)  rig:.  oo«iI*mI  • fjpoiC  .fo-d*  *' " . 


" The  rules  that  governments  s 
be  conformable  to  the  law  of  Nature . " 


"The  sovereign power > absolute/  sacred  and 
i n v i olable  a s it  ie*  does  not  \a  nd  cannot . 


IK  W?:'* 


y 1 
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"It  is  necessary  that  the  King's  power  be 
such  that  no  one  ca n-  hop#.'; t o , esca pe  him, 
and , f i nally , the  only  protection  of  i nd  i - 


v i duals  against  public  author i ty  should  be 


their  1 nnocence . 


•I 


•+  i £ I * 

. < - * V * / 


i.; 


"The  state”  of  nature  has  a law  of  nature  to 
govern  it,  and  reason,  Which  i s that  law 


teaches  all  mankind  who  will  but  consult 

^ £ M ■ '«  * % ’ V.'f]*  k *'-t  ***#  V . t ‘ r*  . , • „ %•  ^ * 

i t , that  be i ng  ail  equal  and  independent, 
no  one  ou$|f  • i n his  11  f e , 


, or  possess i one . 
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"All  r r'&htelmust  be  SiOhrendei^d,  (to  the 

may^b  e -r  es&rv ed . " 
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every  man,  by  consenting  wi  th 
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To  knows 


that  the  Revolutionary  leaders  were  Makars  of 
tha  iovsr  aristocracy  or  upper  bourgeoisie  who 
had  laid  official  positions  during  the  Old  Begins 
but  sere  highly  discontented;  because  they  *ere 
resolute  in  a tins  of  crisis,  these  am  were  able 
to  establish  institutional  structures  persisting 
then  to  become  leaders. 


that  leadership  recruitment  began  to  he  determined 
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Analysis  of  Xlcmenta  t (4*10)  - to  enelyse  the 
eleuante  of  leadership  patterns  during  the  French 
levo lutlonv 

Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations;  (5.30)  - to 
generalise  about  ~tbe  way  in  which  Revolutionary 
leaders  cane  to  the  fore. 
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1.  The  revolution  v/as,  i a part,  an  attempt 

to  create  with  laws  a social  order  in 
which  men  might- realize  their  full 

|L  potential 

► # * * . • *«• 

2,  From  the  Renaissance.. ; came  a new  cp- 
t i m i srn— the  bel i ef  that  man  could  be 
perfected  by  perfecting  his  society. 


3.  The  old  regime  had  established  a comp 
licated  set  of  commercial  laws  which 
had  burdened  the  economy. 


4:  The  economic  revolution  gave  rise  to 
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new  social  classes. 
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A loyalty  to  the  state  began  to  sup- 
plant old  loyal ties. The  nation  came 
to  command  the  intense  patriotism,  of 
the  French  people. 
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SHAPING  OP  WESTERN  SOCIETY  Objective  Examination  #5 

fading#  39-4? 

DO  NOT  WRITE  ON  THIS  EXAMINATION  SHEET.  AN  ANSWER  SHEET  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED. 

« . * • •*  . ■ • * * 

This  objective  examination  will  last  twenty  winutes.  It  consists  of  fifteefc 
questions.  for  each  question,  chooae  the  beat  of  the  font  suggested  answers. 
After  you  decide  which  cnewer  ia  beat,  work  an  X through  the  letter  on  the 
answer  aheet.  Give  only  one  answer  to  each  questions  no  credit  will  be 
given  for  Multiple  enawera. 

IxMpii:  Question  Sheet  Answer  Sheet 

l.  Chicago  ia  e l.  A C D 

A.  state.  C.  country. 

1.  city.  D.  continent. 


If  you  do  not  know  the  answer  to  e question,  go  on  to  the  next  one,  end  theii 
return  to -questiens  you  have  left  blpnk.  If  you  ere  able  to  el  initiate  one 
of  th®  four  auggeated  enawera  as  cerfauily  wrong,  it  will  pay  you  to  Sueaa 
anong  the  other  three. 


1.  Whet  is  the  najor  difference  between  locke  end  RousseauT  ^ 

A.  locks  believed  natural  law  ruled  the  universe  and  Rousseau  thought 
divine  law  did. 

1,  Locke  did  not  have  as  nuch  faith  in  nankind  as  Rousseau  did. 

JCC,  Locke  thought  the  social  contract  could  be  broken  and  Rousseau  did 

not. 

D.  Locke  wrote  before  the  French  Revolution  and  Rousseau  wrote  after- 
wards.- • • 


2.  AM  of  the  following  conditions  established  the  revolutionary  cl  taste 
An  France  EXCEPT. 

A.  the  growth  of  a strong  legislature  which  repeatedly  challenged  the 

King* a authority.  . _ . . 

D.  a discontented  bourgeoisie  which  was  denied  the  rewards  of  status 

end  power  they  felt  they  deserved.  * 

C.  the  acceptance  of  theory  which  procleiwed  the  necessity  for 

eitalnating  central  control  of  the  econowy.  ■ , fcJ 

D.  the  ideas  of  the  scientific  revolution  which  provided  an  analytic 

tool  for  perfecting  society.  • 


3.  Judging  fro*  the  leadership  patterns  of  the  French  Revolution,  an 
historian  could  conclude  that 

A.  the  French  Revolution  established  universal  suffrage  in  France. 
aM|.  the  French  Revolution' abolished  the  practice  of  awarding  ' lit  ion* 
n of  leadership  and  status  oh  the  basis  of  heredity. 

• i c.  the  French  Revolution  abolished  centralised  goirernwant. 

D#  the  French  Revolution  abolished  the  practice  Whereby  the  west 
east  political  decisions  were  wade  by  e swell  elite. 
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- Objective  Examination  #5  2 

• .....  Ci  " ^ 

‘ Questions  4 through  7 refer,  to  the  following  chronological  order 
of  events*  Reed  the  question?  first;  then  refer  to  the  chronology* 

X*  1787-Tlie  FrencH. nubility  request  more  power  In  making  political 
decisions  at  tlie  Assembly  of  Katables; 

1788- The  French  nobility  gathers  troops  to  fight;  Louis  XVX’s 
new  tax  program,  but  Louis  gives  in  to  their  demands  without 
a shot  being  fired* 

1789* (June)  the  Rotates  General  resolves  itself  into  the  National 
Assembly,  abolishing  the  nobility  end  ihe  clergy  as  separate 
legislative  houses,  end  proclaims  that  it  will  write  a new 
constitution  for  France* 

1789-  (August)  The  National  Assembly  abolishes  the  feudal  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility  and  proclaims  t!  a Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Nan  and  the  Citizen. 

1792-French  National  Assembly  declares  war  on  the  army,  mada 
up  of  former  nobles,  who  want  to  overthrow  the  revolution* 

1792- Thc  king  is  overthrown  end  a republic  is  established* 

1793  fhe  k&cig  le  executed* 

1793- A  revolt  of  peasants  end  priests  against  the  revolution 
breaks  out  in  the  French  province  of  the  Vendee* 

1793-The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  revolutionary  council p 
euspends  civil  liberties  and  begins  the  reign  of  terror, 
executing  ell  those  suspected  of  opposing  the  revolution* 


V. 

VI, 

9XX« 

nxx. 

xx« 


4*  Nhich  of  the  event?  in  the  chronology  above  would  you  choose  to 
substantiate  the  hypothesis;  "The  French  Revolution  attempted  to 
establish  equal  rights  for  all  men*" 

A.  X end  XXX  only*  4tC.  ill  end  XV  only* 

1*  XXX  and  VX  only.  D.  VX  and  IX  only* 

9*  Nhich  of  the  following  hypotheses  could  be  derived  from  the  chronology 
given  above? 

A*  The  revolution  became  more  popular  as  time  went  on* 

|l|»  The  revolution  became  more  violent  as  time  went  on* 

"*6*  The  revolution  became  more  stabilised  ai  tima  went  on* 

0*  The  revolution  became  more  conservative  as  time  want  on, 

8,  Nhich  of  the  events  would  you  choose  to  support  the  hypothesis; 

"As  the  revolution  proceeded  it  gained  more  end  more  anemias  •" 

A*  V only*  C.  II  and  VXIX  only* 

1*  XX  and  V only*  *.  V and  VIH  only* 

7,  Nhich  of  the  following  hypotheses  could  you  develop  from  events  X 

xi? 

Mk.  The  French  Revolution  was  started,  by  the  nobility* 

The  nobility  tried  to.  t the  French  Revolution* 

Cm  The  king  end  the  nobility  together  ware  opposed  to  the  French 
Revolution* 

0.  The  king  tried  to  start  tha  French  Revolution  but  the  nobles 
prevented  him* 


o 


4 
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8WS  - Objective  Examination  #$  3 

Quistiono  8 through  11  rtfcr  to  the  statements  below* 

X*  "Government  if  directed  by  the  public  concensus  t the  general  will 
. being  the  foundation  of  government*" 

XX*  "The  lew  of  nature  rules  ran,  so  the  power  of  government  Is  limited 
to  conformity  with  the  law  of  nature*" 

XXX*  "Hen  obey  the  government  but  do  hot  direct  it  as  royal  government 
Is  founded  on  divine  law**9 

XV*  "When,  in  the  course  of  human  events.  It  becomes  necessary  for  a 
people  to  dissolve  those  political  bonds*  • 

8*  Which  of  the  political  statements  above  has  been  most  directly  Influ* 
enced  by  the  scientific  revolution? 

A.  X $B.  XX  C*  XXX  9.  XV 

9*  Which  of  the  statements  above  would  have  been  made  by  Louis  XXV? 

A.  X B*  XX  Jfc*  XXX  D*  XV 

. 10*  .Which  of  the  statements  above  would  have  been  made  by  Robespierre? 

X B.  XX  C*  XXX  D.  XV 

11*  Which  of  the  statements  above  asserts  John  Locke's  principle  of 
the  right  of  revolution? 

A.  X*  B*  XX  C.  .XXX  4tb.  XV 

12*  What  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  social  contract  theory? 

A*  Xt  caused  the  peasants  to  revolt  against  the  Old  Regime* 

B*  It  completely  destroyed  the  people's  faith  In  religion* 

C*  Xt  justified  man's  sinful  condition  as  being  natural* 

**>•  Xt  stimulated  popular  discontent  with  the  Old  Regime* 


13*  All  of  the  following  were  grievances  held  against  the  Old  Regime 
EXCEPT* 

absence  of  any  public  welfare  projects* 

B*  Inequities  In  the  tax  structure* 

C*  lack  of  cltieen  participation  In  government* 

. 9*  refusal  of  many  nobles  to  maintain  their  property* 

14.  All  of  the  following  are  characteristics  of  the  revolutionary  leaders 
In  Trance  EXCEPT: 

,A.  They  held  official  positions  under  the  Old  Regime* 

{b.  They  or  their  families  had  been  discriminated  against  by  the  monarch* 
0*  They  were  familiar  with  the  theories  of  natural  law* 

9*  They  were  members  of  the  lower  aristocracy  or  the  upper  bourgeoisie* 

IS*  All  of  the  following  questions  should  be  asked  In  beginning  an  investiga* 
tlon  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  EXCEPT: 

A.  Were  there  any  economic  problems  faced  by  France  before  the 
revolution? 

fl*  How  did  Napoleon  get  into  power? 

C*  What  were  the  personality  characteristics  of  Louis  XXV? 

D*  What  grievances  were  expressed  by  the  bourgeoisie  prior  to  the 
revolution? 
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Skill  Objictlvisi 
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to  tho  writing  of  « controlled 

in  the  student  roidingo,  pogoo 

23$  to  303.  Tha  ttacfcar  n*f  withto  allocatanora  elaa  for  thU  pwrpaaa.  Tha 
elaaa  ttaa  afaaold  ha  davotad  to  giving  tha  atndaate  Individual  attantim  or 

M tt^  Mtao.;  Xbo  atndanta  ahonld  atart  tna  tha 
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liAJiet  ObJiitMt  Vs  knows 

tbit  aatlonsllsn  la  Into  England  essentially 
omw  loyalty  to  tha  noasrch;  utvici  to  (Sod, 
ooontry,  or  rnlor  am  alsost  ooo  an A tha  hm* 

Skill  Objectless:  Derivation  of  Abstnef  Eolations*  (5.90) . - to 

dsvtlop  o hypothesis  ibout  tbo  wonafAg  of 
RitioMliM  in  Tudor  England. 

Materials:  Budifi|  XtffXX,  "Betioaailsn  la  Tudor  England" 


WftlfflDIG  rcnciSBs  What  do  tbo  tiro  tbo  oliii  about  five  minutes  to  writo  deft* 
words  "nation"  and  "natlonaltanP9  nltloos  for  both  words,  ftca,  bavo  several 
ataa  to  youf  students  road  their  definitions  aloud;  per^t 

soancnta  and  crlticlsne  from  other  class  twterc. 
On  tbo  chalkboard*  develop  definitions  for  tbs 
two  words  which  am  acoeptsbla  to  tha  class  as 
starting  points  for  study,  This  wbolo  exercise 
should  takt  about  too  minutes. 

- * * * * . * % . 

4.** 

What  would  tbo  words  nation* and  A.  TO  nsnbsrs  of  Parliament.  nationalisa  naans 
oatioosUsn  nsan  to  those  who  refusal  to  obey  the  laws  of  any  foreign  ruler, 

wrote  todayfs  teadiagsf  l.e.  the  Pope;  the  nation  is  the  KmIaP  of 

the  king  who  has  no  superior  but  God. 

• • 

i.*  For  Shakespeare,  imtleeallen  would  nasn  tha 
strengtn  and  courage  of  British  fighting  non 
who  fearlessly  ”go  unto  the  breach"  living 
end  dying  honorably  for  God  and  king,  the 
nation  is  "skis  royal  throne  of  kings,  fcho 
scepteted  isle  ...this  blessed  plot,  tills 
earth,  this  reeln,  this  lagland..."  the 
nation  io  tho  coat  of  tha  wonarchy. 


C.  To  Sir  Walter  taialsh.  nationalism  asans. 

again,  taa  Joy  of  honorable  death  of  "ourrondor 
to  God”  oo  ao  to  atvo  Bngland  froo  tho  dofa* 
nation  of  being  ooneidarad  lata  inportant  than 
nara  individual  life. ' . 


P.  gtephon  goseon  would  define  nationalisa  ns  • 
loyalty  to  the  noaareh  • a loyalty  which  la 
not  svidancad  ainpl^  by  dying  for  ana's 
country,  but  which  Should  be  apparent  in  such 
niter  natters  as  nodast  drsss. 

• ’ I. . Ilissbsth  haraalf  seas  tba  nonsrchy  as  a 

of  subjscts  end  rular. 
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Subfoot  Objective* *  s Vo  knows 

Chet  nineteenth  century  Italian nationalise  in  not 
the  soma  as  nationalism  in  To  for  England,  but  hoe 
ohtngad  over  tint  end  country* 
that  nineteenth  century  Italian  nationality  in  a 
feeling  of  .national  conaciouaneaa  directed  toward 
political unification* 

Shill  Objective*:  Analytic  of  Blawsntas  (4*10)  - to  analytic  (die 

variable*  and  constant*  of  nineteenth  century 
Italian  nationalism* 

Derivation  of  Abstract  Belntiones  (5*30)  - to 
hypothoslssabout  the  waning  of  nationalism  in 
hihetaaatfft  century  Italy* 

Htv&erlals:  Beading  XLVX1X,  'Viaetosath  Century  Matlonalim  in  Italy** 


Looking  at  the  sap  of  Italy,  doe* 
the  definition  of  netionallaw  we 
developed  for  Tudor  ingland  hold 
treat 


DO*  In  Tudor  England  the  nonarch  eabodlea  the 
naticn*  The  Italian  peninsula,  however,  i*  only 
a geographic  entity;  it  ia  politically  divided 
into  a ember  of  atatea  and  hea  no  tingle  ruler 
to  inspire  the  loyalty  of  all  Italians* 


W&3T2BG  EXEBDISBs  Write  a prep*  1 taiga  each  student  to  work  on  one  of  the  three 

agenda  notice  of  approximately  patriots*  Direct  class  attention  to  the  necessity 
10-12  words  Which  oaC  of  the  patri*  far  aiwpllclty,  clarity,  and  coamunicetlon  of  the 
ota  might  have  poeted  to  win  pwblio  Uhole  idea* ' Allow  about  ton  minutes,  for  writing 
recognition  for  hie  ideas*  and  then  have  staples  read  aloud  ae  that  student* 

. can  cowntnt  end  mike  additions*  The  teacher  Should 
mirk  iwportent  points  on  the  chalkboard*  • 

• m . • 

inis  Xteiy  must  be  unified  under  t rcpubll* 

ora  of  government  sTSic  all  Italians"”” 

ean  enjoy  freedom  end  equality  and  so  that 
strength  to  ward  off  foreign  powers  la  avail- 
able* The  republican  form  concurs  with  tradi- 
tion since  there  hoe  never  been  e dynasty  to 

so— nd  the  affection  of  .ell  the  people* 


Italy  pint  be  unified  In  e 
__  of  states  presided  ever  by 
established  so  that  local  princes  can 
execute  Internal  reforms*  Cltlsans  can  then 
enjoy  civil  liberties;  The  confederate  form 
concurs  with  tradition*  since  tha  fops  would- 
only  be  puttlng  nla  ancient  rights  back  into 
oparatlen  and  As  prinoaa  would  not  loss  their 
poeiti— • 
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Subject  ObjietlfN:  tnln^i 

Chat  Clio  meaning  of  nationalism  changes  over  tine 
within  ono  country ( 

that  dlnotoaath  century  German  natlonaXlan  ms 
first  directed  toaard  political  unifications  after 
this  vis  accomplished,  it  mi  directed  toward 
glorif  ication  of  the  stats. 

r 

Skill  Objectives!  Analysis  of  Blcmentas  (4*10)  • to  analyte  the  ole* 

manta  :ofi  German  nationalism. 

Derivation  of  Abstract  taxational  (5.30)  - to  mafce 
an  hypothesis  about  the  moaning  of  Soman  nationa- 
lism Iks  the  nineteenth  century. 

. v.fi  ” '■  ' ■'*  : ' ' 

Materials:  Beading  XUXf  ^finetcanth  Cenf.iry  tfatioaalicm  in  Germany19 


Hfca t decs  tho  word  nationalism  irttf  lilti  German  states  should  bo  unified  under  n 
moan  to  tho  three  Grama  mitral  constitutional  government.  Central  control  ia 

oacccviry  to  the  fnlfillment  of  national  conscious- 
ness since  Germany  la  already  unified  by  language, 
cuatcn  and  a common  hlatery  of  dangers  faced  and 
gloria*  von. 


Blserrjiki  Dynasties  developed  through  various 
acquisitions  arc  a fact  of  German  history  cad  arc 
poeulliir  to  Germany,  thus,  they  Should  be  the 
meant;  \tj  uhich  central  government  is  cstablishsd. 
Doinft  fdiis  will  not  ooly  maintain  but  also  con* 
cant  ratc  German  lovo  of  tho  Fatherland  so  that  it 
can  ha  an  effective  national  consciousness. 


Trolfcashkai  the  state  is  all  powerful  and  ia  a 
great  institution  because  it  can  act  with  complete 
aovtrclgnty. . 2t  denandc  total  love  and  obedience 
. fsrn^  its  cltiseaa  and  gives  thaw  protection  from 
foreign  invaolcn  and  great  prestige  in  interna* 

• tioial  life  in  return.  Zt  rises  to,  maintains, 
and  sdfancss  in  strength  through  the  struggles  of 
wcr  '.cni  in  doing  so  inspires  the  people  with  n 
trerasniotts  leva  of  country. 


Ghat  similarities  and  differences 
are  there  among  tha  thrss  writsrst 


ll«at;Dk  and  Humboldt  are  concerned  with  unifying 
the  state,  whereas  ftsltschhs  is  writing  sftsv 
onilichtion  ef  the  stats  has  been  completed,  they 
art;  all  wary  conscious  of  being  Gasman  and  there 
ia  a strong  sense  of  the  peoples  being  bound 
totathar.  this  patriotic  feeling  Intensified  with 
tlas;  fto  bcgin  w£th  it  is  dirsetod  toward  establish 
inf;  anaticn;  finally,  the  state  becomes  the  ulti- 
mata akproaaica  of  wbat  it  means  to  bn  a German. 
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1UT IONALI SM  AS  ARZLXGION 

1,  An  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres 
Zm  A painting  of  the  American  Hag  over  a fan 
Pictures  3 through  14  ihov  rapraa«»catlva  feanaa  of  tha  Innicaoi 
Rustl«n8  French  and  English  homeland. 

15.  Picture  of  tbs  cover on  a Bible  ■ 

Pictures 16  through  18  show  the  authors  of  tho  founding  documents 
of  England*  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

19.  Delacroix's  Liberty  Leading  tho  People 

20.  A Rsnaisssneo  Pops 

Pictures  21  through  2S  show  loaders  of  the  United  States*  Grant  Britain* 
Russia  and  Franca. 

26.  Joanna  l)f  Arc 

Pictures  27  through  38  show  representative  heroes  from  the  United  States, 
Prance*  Great  Britain  and  tha  Soviet  Union. 

37.  Saint  Sebastian 

38*  through  41.  Representations  of  people  who  have  died  for  their  country. 
42.  Christ  on  the  Cross 

43*  through  49.  Various  battles  and  historic  moments  in  the  history  of 
tbs United  States*  Great  Britain*  Prance  and  the  Soviet  union. 

50*  through  55.  Pictures  of  people  d?  the  United  States*  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Great  Britain  celebratingthelr  national  holidays* 

56.  The  shrine  at  Gourdes 

57,  through  63.  Various  public  buildings  and  monuments  in  the  United 

States*  Great  Britain  and  the  i^et  Union. 

64*  through  78.  War  posters. 
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NATIONALISM  AS  A RELIGION 


(j)  The  medieval  cathedral  la  a collection  of  the  symbols  of  the 
Christian  religion*  The  Stained  glass  windows,  the  sculpture,  the  cross 
and  the  cross-shaped  church  itself  symbolise  such  of  What  la  vital  in 
Christianity,  the  center  of  the  life  of  medieval  man*  (?)  Today  the 
symbols  Which  stir  men  most  deeply  represent  not  the  church  but  the 
nation*  The  flag  and  the  hatlo^l  anthem?  are  the  most  obvious  synbols 
for  instilling  ^triotls^  a host  of  others* 

V V*  * ^ ' * : ..  „,t 

. 3}  One  such  symbol  is  the  idea  of  a Holy  Land*  Palestine  is  the 
Holy  Land  of  Christianity,  reminding  Christians  of  their  Savior*  Similarly, 
America  the  Beautiful  is  our  Holy  Land*  (?)  The  grandeur  of  our  purple 
mountain  majesties  (?)  the  abundance  of  out  "fruited  plains'1  : (?)  and 
the  gleaming  of  our  alabaster  cities  all  remind  us  of  our  precious  heri- 
tage* (7)  "Mother  Russia5’  is  the  homeland  of  the  Russian  peasant  Where  • 
sunlight  ialls  oh  verdant  hills  (§)  and  .^@/..whd*l  ft  is  dimmed  by 
winter  snows  in  Moscow's  Red  Square*  A Frenchman  boasts  justifiable 
pride  in  Paris  (£§)  but  he  may  fondly  recall  the  tiny  village  of  his 
father  in  the  wine  country  The  Englishman's  fatherland  is,  in  7 

the  words  of  the  poet,  (§)  "This  Royal  Throne  of  kings,  this  sceptered 
lsle***thic  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm— the  England" 

Where  the  hunt  runs  across  the  rolling  greensward  and  @ (hcford  Dona  - 
gather  in  solemn  ceremony  on  their  stately  census* 

$5*  Nationalism,  like  religion,  also  has  a holy  writ*  This  bible 
contains  the  scriptures  of  the  Christian  religion,/  Nations,  too  have  their 
scrlpturea,  their  set  of  ideals*  For  Englishmen,  one  of  these  is  the 
Msgna  Carta  signed  at  Runnymede  by  @ Ring  John  and  the  Barons*  . 
Similarly  @ . these  heirs  of  the  Magna  Carta  signed  a docunent  in 
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Nationalism  at  a Religion 


Philadelphia  getting  forth  the  creed  of  Americans:  "Re  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  amc  ^ these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness •'*  <|8)  For  citizens  of  the 

Soviet  union,  Xarl  Marx' w Communist  Manifesto  articulates  their  sacred 
creed#  @ In  France,  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  are  symbolized  in  this  painting  by  Delacroix.  He  has  pictured  liberty 
as  a fair  and  fearless  lady  leading  her  followers  mllltantly  against 
tyrannical  enemies. 

The  scriptures  of  religions  are  interpreted  by  priests  and 
prophets.  The  ideals  of  the  fatherland  are  interpreted  by  national 
leaders,  like  @ Franklin  Roosevelt  (his  words)  and  © 

Winston  Churchill  (his  words)  . Both  men  urged  their  countrymen  to  keep 
the  faith  in  times  of  despair.  © Sometimes  the  priests  do  not  articu- 


late the  creed  but  perform  the  public  ceremonies  that  reaffirm  and  renew 
the  spirit  of  the  citizenry.  © Often  the  leader  is  a prophet,  like 
Nikolai  Lenin,  who  promises  a better  life  and  a greate%glory*  Sometimes 
the  prophet'  is  a ntional  hero,  like  the  young  © Charles  De  Gaulle, 
who  embodies  the  nationalist  feith  in  his  vary  being. 

© Religions  have  their  saints,  like  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  St.  Joan. 
But  Joan  of  Arc  was  also  a French  national  hero  whose  memory  still  inspires 
patriotic  fervor  in  her  countrymen,  as  do  American  heroes  © George 
Washington  (music)  @ Douglas  MacArthur,  (music)  © Dwight 

Elsenhower,  (music)  and  © Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Other  nations  have 

# • • * 

their  military  heroes  @)  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  ranee  and  his  great 


rival  and  conqueror,  (Sb  the  English  Duke  of  Wellington.  Heroes  ere 
not  always  made  in  war.  © Russia's  Yuri  Gagarin  wears  his  chest ful 
of  «ed*A«  for  his  conquer*  of  space.  Heroes  are  often  greet  rulers,  © 
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like  England's  Queen  Elizabeth  Z (music)  or  (fs)  Russia's  Josef  Stalin 
(music)  and  his  predecessor  3S  Peter  the  Great*  But  Whoever  they  are* 
heroes  are  the  models  of  patriotism  Who  devoted  their  lives  to  their 
countries'  greatness,  as  saints  devoted  their  lives  to  their  faith* 

37  Along  with  saints,  religions  have  martyrs  Who  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  their  creed*.  Nations,  too  remember  their  martyrs,  *38  the 
English  General  Wolfe,  (music)  ($9'  the  American  General  Warren*  We 
commemorate  those  who  give  up  their  lives  $Q)  by  awarding  them  special 
pages  in  history  books,  (4i)  and  we  create  stirring  monuments  and  statues 
for  those  nameless  sons  of  the  fatherland  who  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice* 

t 

@ The  Christian  faithful  remember  the  great  historical  moments  of 
their  religion  and  renew  their  spirits  in  their  commemoration*  Patriots, 
too,  seek  strength  from  the  past  moments  of  triumph  @ as  at  Yorktown 
(music)  and  the  @ moments  of  despair,  as  at  Valley  Forge*  (music) 

@ Frenchmen  swell  with  pride  as  they  remember  Napoleon's  great  victories 
@ and  the  despair  of  Frenchmen,  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Russia  is  one 
of  the  great  moments  in  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union,  © as  was 
Lenin's  return  to  Russia  in  1917  to  bring  the  Revolution*  © Nations 
remember  moments  of  victory**Yorktown,  New  Orleans,  Gettysburg,  San  Juan 
Hill,  Two  Jima— and  moments  of  defeat***  ^ The  Alamo,  Chsmbersburg, 

Pearl  Harbor— *When  the  sons  of  the  fatherland  gave  the  best  that  was  in 
them  2ov  their  nation* 

(£o  The  great  moments  in  a nation's  history  are  commemorated  in 
pageants  and  festivals  as  religious  history  is  remembered  in  holy  day 
ceremonies*  On  our  Fourth  of  July  (music)  (§3)  or  the  Soviet  Union's 
May  Day,  (§  thousands  upon  thousands  listen  to  the  ringing  words  of  - 

f * '»•  .**  . . • .• 

* 

• . *’  * /*'•  v j*  r » 
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Nationalism  aa  a Religion 

nation's  priests  and  prophets,  here,  in  Moscow's  Red  Square  or  in  our  own 

■ - ■ ;l,  ‘ t ••  V * . *•  >■ 

,*'**■<  \ ■ ' ' * elf  • " v 

cemeteries,  parks  and  town  squares.  @ . Sometimes  the  ceremonial  itself 
is  a great  moment  in  history  $ like  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elisabeth  IX. 

@ The  ancient  rituals  and  spectacular:  ceremonies  remind  Englishmen  of 
their  precious  heritage,  @ and  they  honor  their  national  heroes  for 
their  great  patriotic  service. 

Religious  pilgrims  throng  to  the  sacred  shrines,  as  these  faith* 

• t V ■ * r, ' . - * • * t t ' ‘ ‘ • * 

ful  come  to  the  Holy  Shrine  of  Lourdes.  Patriots  also  have  their  shrines** 

, ■ r-  t ...  t 

$i)  the  Capitol  in  Washington  (music)  or  the  @ Houses  of  Parliament 
Where  Big  Ben  rings  out  the  hours  of  England's  destiny  while  the  members 
of  Lords  and  Commons  sit  inside  to  fashion  it.  @ The  architecture 
of  the  national  shrines  often  expresses  the  ideals  of  the  nation  as  the 
Grecian  columns  of  the  Supreme  Court  building  remind  the  patriotic  pilgrim 

' ’ **■  / . v.  \ ‘ V\  ’ ’ v*  . . 

of  his  ancient  heritage  of  democratic  justice.  @ Sometimes  national 
monuments  are  erected  in  memory  of  a hero,  @ sometimes  they  are  the 
residence  of  the  living  leaders,  the  White  House,  @ Windsor  Castle 
&3  or  the  Kremllh. 

^ , ■ • ;*•  . 

All  of  these**the  Holy  Land,  the  Ideals,  the  prophets,  the  priests, 

the  martyrs  and  heroes,  ceremonies  and  pageants,  and  the  shrines**call 
upon  the  individual  to  serve,  to  serve  the  fatherland  as  heroes 

have  served  it  before.  "X  want  you!"  v commands  the  national  image  la  this 
poster.  The  posters  say  it  in  English  and  they  say  it  in  French  @ 
calling  sons  to  fight  and  die  for  the  nation.  They  are  called  upon 
to  turn  bick  @ that  evil  monster  who  would  destroy  their  country  • 

The  enemy  must  be  defaated**all  people  must  serve  the  cduse,  not  Just 
men,  (p7  but  women  too  must  bear  arms,  and  not  just  grown  men  but 
young  men  too  must  find  ways  of  saving  the  homeland.  In  time  of 
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SHAPING  OP  WESTERN  SOCIETY  Objective  Examination  VI 

DO  NOT  WRITE  ON  THIS  EXAMINATION  SHEET.  AN  ANSWER  SHEET  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED* 

This  objective  examination  will  last  fifteen  minutes.  It  consists  of  fifteen  . 
questions.  For  each  question,  choose  the  best  of  the  four  suggested  answers. 
After  you  decide  which  answer  Is  best,  mark  an  X through  the  letter  on  the 
answer  sheet.  Give  only  one  answer  to  each  question;  <no  credit  will  be- given 
for  multiple  answers. 

. . ^ *•. . . t . ■*.  . • . 

Example:  Question  Sheet  Answer  Sheet 

1.  Chicago  la  a ^ ...... 

A.  state.  C.  country.  1.  A /(  C D 

B.  city.  ; D»  continent. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  answer  to  a question,  go  on  to  the  next  one,  and  then* 
return  to  questions  you  have  left  blank.  If  you  are  able  to  eliminate  one 
of  the  four  suggested  answers  as  certainly  wrong.  It  will  pay  you  to  gvess 
among  the  other  three. 

Questions  1 through  3 are  based  on  the  statements  below  about 
nationalism. 

I.  % feeling  of  belonging  to  a particular  racial  or  ethnic  group 

II.  a feeling  of  loyalty  toward  the  monarch 

III.  a movement  to  establish  central  government 

IV.  a movement  toward  geographical  unity 

1.  Which  of  the  phrases  above  describes  19th  century  Italian  nationalism? 

A.  II  B.  II  & III  C.  II  & IV  4(D.  Ill  & IV 

2.  Which  of  the  phrases  above  describes  dynastic  nationalism  as  It  existed 
In  Tudor  England? 

A.  I . • , jgB.  II  C.  Ill  D.  IV 

3.  Which  of  the  phrases  above  describes  19th  century  German  nationalism? 

A.  II  only  ^B.  I,  II,  & III  C.  II,  III,  & IV Qv  I HI,  & IV 

4.  The  history  of  nationalism  In  Western  Europe  Illustrates  all  of  the 
following  problems  of  making  an  historical  definition  EXCEPT: 

A.  One  definition  of  nationalism  does  not  account  for  all  periods. 

B.  One  definition  of  nationalism  does  not  account  for  all  places. 

C.  One  definition  of  nationalism  can  account  for  all  times  and  places. 
«Hd.  One.  definition,  if  sufficiently  broad,  can  account  for  the  common 

elements  of  nationalism  over  time  and  place. 

5.  Which  of  the  following  men  would  best  be  described  as  a militarist? 

A.  Globertl  ..  B.Gosson  C.  Humboldt  j£  D.  Treltschke 

6*.  Which  of  the  following  men  would.be  aoit  likely  to  agree  that  the  national 
state  must  have  ah  aristocratic  leadership? 
dk,  *■  Treltschke  and  Globertl  C.  Masslni  and  Cavour 

B.  Bismarck  ishd  Cavour  D.  Humboldt:  and  Globertl 
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7*  The  difference  between  dynastic  nationalism  and  liberal  nationalism  la:  . 
Dynastic  nationalism  is  aristocratic  and  liberal  nationalism  la 
■ democratic* 

B#  Dynastic  qattg ^glif m ill f etentiates. , bstwitn  the  government  and  the 
nation;  liberal  nationalism  does  not^ 

C*  Dynastic  national  ism  is  more  concerned  with  war  and  liberal 
nationalism  Is  concerned  with  peace* 

D*  Dynastic  natlonalism  recelves  its  impetus  from  ties  with  the ‘monarch 
and  liberal  nationalism  from  the  ties  of  history* 


8*  All 

ffr- 


11  of  the  following  are  expressions  of  nationalism  EXCEPT: 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  * and  the!  Word  was  with  God  and  the 
Word  was  God*" 

"I.  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it 
stands*  ..." 

"Oh  beautiful  for  spacious  skies * for  amber  waves  of  grain*  • *." 
"•••that  government  of  the  people*  by  the  people*  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth*" 


B. 

C. 

D. 


9*  All  of  the  following  would  contribute  to  a feeling  of  natlonaliam  EXCEPT: 
A*  the  ties  of  common  language*  religion*  and  culture* 

B.  the  ties  of  government  and  geography* 

_C.  the  ties  of  history* 

JlD.  the  ties  of  serfs  to  lord* 

10*  The  most  important  similarity  between  the  nationalism  of  Csvour* 
JSicbertl,  and  Massini  is  that 

fh.  ’ all  three  based  their  plans  for  unity  on  alaments  L Italian 
tradition* 

B*  all  three  had  the  same  plan  for  the  unification  of  Italy* 

C*  all  three  wanted  to  become  head  of  a new  central  govemmant* 

D*  all  three  were  from  the  same  area  of  Italy* 

11*  What  happened  to  nationalistic  feeling  in  Germany  between  1848  and  1871t 
A*  It  became  more  closely  associated  with  liberal  ldeala* 

J0Lb*  It  became  more  Independent  of  liberal  ideals* 

C.  It  became  associated  wlth  Nasi  Ideals* 

D.  It  began  to  decrease* 


* 
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crisis  sUtha  called  upoatoservaia  «ll  kiadsof  ways,  0 

In  tac teslas  add  fields  to  produce  armor  and  food'.  People  must  not  only 
give  isp  utvir  iivvi,'  “feiit  tuvlr  ^wiTluly  ^Ovvi  ^ - in  saivles'  tw  the  nation 
And  they  serve.  The  aena  aad  daughtar a of  tha  homeland  give  up  their  con« 
fortabir  'llySii,' r @ they  leave  family  and  friends  behind,  they  giva  up 
thair  worldly  goods.  @ Millions  turn  out  fit  bond  rallies  to  pour  dol- 

* ay  p ft/1*  t , • * v v , 

lars  intotha  aar  chest  that  tha  ananiy  nay  be  turned  back  0 ••so 

• , -4  * 

that  *he  ronsfer  is  forever  defeated  said  tha  lovely  lady*  @ Liberty, 
can  continue  tolead  her  people  id  tha  fulfillment  of  thair  historic 
destiny,  and  so  that  gciernaent  © of  the  people,  by  tha  people,  and 
for  the  Raffle  shell  hot* -pariah  from  the  earth. 


ft? 
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Questions  12  through  15  rafar  to  tha  following quotations: 


I. 


II. 


in. 


IV. 


"This  royal  threna  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle,  • • .This  blessed 

plot,  this  /earth,...  this  realm,  ^this  .Sngland." 

"Before  you  can  induca  a whole  people  to  riaa,  it  ia  nacaaaary  to 
place  before  than  an  aim,  appeeUng  directly  to  their  own  rights." 


"Tha  feeling  that  Germany  is  a unit.. .rests  not  wholly  upon  cosasinity 
of  customs,  language,  and  literature. ••  but  on  tha  namory  of  rights 
and  liberties  enjoyed  in  cannon. 

"On  Gam an  love  of  fatherland  has  need  of  a prince  on  whom  it  can 
concentrate  its  attachment;"  '.*••• 


12.  Which  of  the  quotations  above  are  typical  of  "liberal"  natlonalisn  or 
nationalism  which  is  derived  fron  attachment' to  liberal  ideals  and 

values?  — •*•••.■'  ■ • ■ 

A.  X only  Jj{!.  XX  and  III  only 

B.  XXX  only  D.  XXX  and  XV  only 

13.  Which  of  the  quotations  above  are  typical  of  dynastic  nationalism? 

A.  X only  C.  X and  XXX  only 

B.  XV  only  I and  XV  only 

14.  Which. of  the  quotations  above  would  you  choose  to  justify  the 
hypothesis,  "The  definition  of  nationalism  varies  according  to  place."? 

A.  X and  XXX  only  ; XX,  IXI  and  XV  only 

B.  XIX  and  IV  only  - ^p.  I,  XX,  and  XV  only 

15;  What  definition  of  nationalism  would  account  for  all  of  the  quotations 
■ ’"V  above?  ^ c '•  .•*  1 \ .. 

• A.  Nationalism  is  an  attachment  to  the,  liberal  ideals  for  which  the 
. country  stands. 

JbB*  Nationalism  is  an  attachment  to  traditions;  either  a traditional 
■ ■ royal  family,  a traditional  set  of  values,  or  traditional  cuet< 

C.  Nationalism  ia  an  attachment  to  a dynasty. 

0.  Nationalism!*  an  attachment  to  a.  particular  geographic  area. 


■ ;j. 


*.  .*  ;« 
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TO8  HtfMBB  4*  UAK  Of  SIB  XuRHXXUB  CSDIOKY 

Subject  Objectives:  ' To  taLets 

.*  . ' that  nodern  ear  is  sustained  by  nationalism  end 

the  participation  of  the  entire  citizenry* 

(diet  the  impact  of  war  in  the  twentieth  century 
Alters  attitudes  toward  war* 

, • i , * 

Shill  Objectives:  Analysis  of  Clements:  (4.10)  • to  analyse  the  nay 

tin  which  modern  war  is  conducted* 

Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations:  <5*30)  - to 
icaoielite  about  the  attitudes  created  by  war* 

a 

Materials:  Reading  UUl9  ''She  Nature  of  War  in  the  Twentieth  Century" 

Slides  • "World  Vat  1" 


Show  the  slides* 

Slides:  What  is  war  in  the  even*  the  subject  matter  of  the  slides  should  mafce.lt 
tied:  century  lifcet  abundantly  clear  that  modern  war  is  grisly  in  its 

: effects;  conducted  with  technologically  advanced 
weaponry,  and  that  the  war  effort  requires  the 
involvement  of  the  entire  population* 

M EESC0SS20N:  Why  ere  to  many  The  bulk  of  the  discuss  yp  will  probably  center 
people  willing  to  be  involved  ih  around  nationalism  end  patriotism.  The  teacher 
the  wart  should  get  students  to  define  nationalism*  making 

sure*  that  the  class  recognises  war  as  an  event 
which  unites  the  citizenry  to  face  a common  danger 
thue  causing  patriotism  and  national  conscious* 
ness  to  become  emotional  states.  Whan  these  is 
no  crisis*  nationalism  la  more  an  intellectual 
*•  abstraction* 

..  i « c,  ‘ * • . ' • % * 

What  frames  of  reference  do  the  The  purpose  of*  this  question  is  to  make  the  des: 

authors  of  the  readings  hove?  aware  that  the  readings  are  not  meant  to  be -merely 

an  accounting  of  the  horrors  of  war*  It  is 
apparent  that  Edith  Wharton  and  the  German  soldier 
are  both  writing  near  the  beginning  of  tho  war; 
each  Is  willing  to  sacrifice  on  his  own  level  in 
order  to  promote  the  glory  and  honor  of  country. 
Remarque  and  Wilfred  Gwen*  however*  have  entirely 
different  views*  They  are  writing  after  the  war 
and  indicate  a change  of  attitude.  For  them*  at 
least*  patriotism  hto  been  severely  pslled  by  the 
cost  of  war  in  human  suffering*  Aa  Owen  so  aptly 
• puts  it*  dying  for  one's  country  is  not  a awaet 
and  dlgnified  death;  it  la*  instead*  ugly*  tor* 

• * turfed*,  and  ignoble* 


• iV**!  i 


^ -fcf. 
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- * • 

pencralPicSurettescri^^  War  Z 

The  pictures  fur  this  lesson  my  be  divided  into  the  following  categories* 


Category  1 ,*,.  Pictures  showing  destruction  of  civilian  property  (ruined 
buildings^  ’'fern*)**  # • •* 


4 *. 


Category  2:  Pictures  ilibwing  the  increasing  aechanieetion  of  war 

•y  • • •'  <•/'  * *t  f li  ii  *9-  J i 4»  * v>  I*  i |\'v‘  ^ ' ‘j-  , 

(tanks,  machine  guns, . gas  .masks,  large  pieces  of  equipment)  • 


Category  3*  Pictures  showing  the  mobilisation  of  civilians  in  the  war  effort 

(hone  defense  industry,  civilians  working  in  defense  plants, 
war  bond  rallies,  patriotic  posters  urging  higher  production, 
women  working  in  men's  Job) • . 


Category  4*  Mobilisation  of youth,  in  tho  war  of  fort 

(school  boys  training  with  dummy  weapons,  young  woman  marching, 
young  children  engaged  in  patriotic  activity). 


Category  5*  Pictures  showing  destruction  of  human  lift 
(dead  soldiers  in  trenches,  deed  civilians) . 


•&!> 
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THE  DECISION  mi  USD  70  WAR 

Subject  Objectives!  To  knows 

that  European  national  leaders  aide  decisions 
in  1914  on  the  premise  that  the  risks  of  ear 
were  justified  if  vital  Interests  were  protected 

or  gains  of  some  kind  were  made. 

* ■.  * « • ■ . 

Skill  Objeotivess  * • Derivation  of  Abstract  Eolations*  (5*30)  - to 

hypothesise  about  the  considerations  governing 
decisions  which  ultimately  led  to  World  Wsr  X. 


l&terials:  Seeding  1XXW,  "The  Decisions  That  lad  to  War" 


aisj mjmumjsm 

GtXfiSB  TJ02IC:  After  weighing  the.  Divide  the  class  into  five  groups,  one  for  each 

various  alternatives  and  their  decision.  Each  committee  will  be  provided  with 

consequences*.  What  decision  will  forms  for  filling  in  alternatives  end  conae* 
etch  country  make!  quencos*  The  teacher  should  direct  attention 

to;:  the  first  two  pages  of  the  reading  (Section  X) 
which  are ' of . s iga  if iceiice  since  they  shed  light 
; on  each  country's  position  and  goals.  When  all 
groups  hove  completed  their  Work,  uoe  the  over- 
head projector  to  fill  in  the  alternatives  end 
consequences  sad  decisions  of  each'  group*  Then 
check  to  seo  what;,  decisions  actually  were  made* 
Where  groups  have  made  an  inaccurate  decision, 
the  students  should  try  to  decide  on, whet  basis 
their  reasoning  Was  different  from  that  of  the 
national  leader  or  how  their  frames  of  reference 
• differed*  ;> 


Can  you.  na!ie  a hypothesis  as  to 
whet  considerations  governed  the 
decisions  that  were  made? 


Xt  should  be  readily  apparent  that  all  the  leaders 
risked  war  in  order  tw  protect  their  national 
interests*  • 


Shaping  of  Bottom  Soelocy 

> 

nusr  car  Versailles* 
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TO  MAZETABI  TOE  PEACE 


Subject  Objectives* 


Skill  Objectives* 


To  know*  . 

that  the  Versailles  treaty  vac  shaped,  for  the 
oost  part,  by  Clenersceau’s  policy  and  contained 
the  seeds  of  a future  war* 

Analysis  of  Elements:  (4*10}  • to  analyse  the 
elements  of  Clemencesu's  and  Wilson's  policies 
contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles* 

Judgments  in  Terns  of  External  Criteria*  (6.20) 
to  determine  whether  or  not  this  treaty  was  an 
effective  one* 


Katc-riala*  Reading  UW , 'Treaty  of  VeroaiUoo: . So  Maintain  the  Peace" 


What  is  the  purpose  of  malting  a 
peece  treaty? 


STOP?  WORX*  Which  of  these  pur- 
poses is  the  basis  for  the 
Versailles  Treaty?  ‘ • 


..v# 


VRE8  DISCUSS  SOW  * Do  you  think 
this  is  a-  go(k(;^  treity?;1 


" r * '■  r ■ *v*  ’ 


■V*  * j ■'  ■ • • 


The  class  should  quickly  point  out  such  ideas  as 
these*  the  treaty  bring?  an  end  to  the  war*  it 
may  punish  the  losers  * it  may  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  problems  that  brought  bn  the  war;  it  will  aim 
at  preventing  a future  war* 

Divide  the  class  into  four  groups,  directing  them 
to  Justify  their  positions  with  evidence  from 
Clemcnceau,  Wilson,  end  the  treaty  itself.  Eepor- 
. ters  will  report  back  to  the  class  after  about  ten 
minutes;  each  cosaittes  should  have  three  specifics 
. support  its  view.  Although  there  are  a few 
indications  that  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  have 

been  incorporated,  the  treaty  is  punitive  for  the 
most  part.  . *'v 

This  question  has  a wide  range  of  usage*  Too 
toacher  should  only  participate  to  the  extent  of 
directing  attention  to  issues  that  need  conside- 
ration and  msking  sure  stuients  justify  their 
ppsittoas.  Students  will  probably  conclude  that 
thC  tresty  is  poor  because  i t is  v indict ive; 

Gormeny  is  htimiUated  by  losing  1, and  and  popula- 
tion, paying  hedvy  reparations,  having  occupa- 
; and  assuming  the  entire  blame  for 

the  Such  conditions  might  cause  her  to 
attempt  to  regain  het  ioilSg^lad  her  prestige  at  r 
come  time  in  the  f vrtuxsM  Wilson's  proposals  were 
tbo  idealistic  to  be  acceptable  to  a Europe  that 
haq  suffered  invasion  when  the  United  States  had 
*****  v Another  positions  however » is  that  based 
oa  the  idea  that  this  was  the  best  treaty:  that 
C0«ild|be  arranged;  it:  hihiges  on  the  realization 

1®^  ihah  thia  would  have  been  accept 
tabm  te  France  ^ Baglaod  and  is  probably  just ... 

different  way  of  stating  that  the  treaty  is  a poor 
one* 
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All  of  the  following  facts  could  be  used  to  support  the  following 
general  zation:  "Nationalist  motives  caused  much  of  the  tension 

in  Europe  prior  to  World  War  I,"  EXCEPT: 

A.  The  Serbian  press  constantly  agitated  for  a greater  Serbia  which 
would  include  the  Serbs  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

B.  German  writers  called  for  German  domination  of  weste.rn  and  central 
Europe. 

The  Kaiser  called  for  free  trade  in  Morocco. 

D.  Russian  writers  agitated  for  the  unification  of  all  Slavic  peoples 
into  one  nation. 

All  of  the  following  are  explanations  for  the  fact  that  Russians  have  Mot 
revolted  against  Communism  EXCEPT: 

I*  A.  Collective  responsibility  has  alienated  the  freedom-loving  Russian. 

B.  Government  supervision  is  so  close  as  to  make  revolution  almost 
impossible. 

C.  Most  Russians  do  not  wish  to  risk  losing  the  improvement  in  living 
standards. 

D.  The  Soviet  man  is  proud  of  the  accomplishments  his  government  has 
achieved. 

All  of  the  following  are  incorporated  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  EXCEPT: 

A.  Parts  ot  Germany  must  be  occupied  to  prevent  future  aggression* 

B.  Germany  must  give  up  ail  of  her  overseas  territories. 

I C.  Germany  must  participate  in  the  League  to  promote  peace. 

.D.  Germany  must  repay  the  AUles  for  all  the  losses  she  caused  them* 

The  Versailles  Treaty  was  written  as  a peace  of  vengeance  rather  than  as 
one  of  justice  for  all  the  following  reasons  EXCEPT: 

A.  The  Allies  wanted  to  make  up  for  the  losses  incurred  by  the  war  as 
much  as  possible. 

|l  B.  The  Germans  realized  their  mistake  and  wanted  to  repent  in  this  way. 
Co  The  rest  of  Europe  was  afraid  of  permitting  any  German  strength  to  be 
maintained. 

D.  Wilson  was  more  idealistic  than  European  leaders  because  his  country 
had  not  been  invaded. 

The  political  philosophy  of  the  Russian  Tsars  was  most  similar  to  that  of 

| A.  Bossuet  B,  Locke  C.  Pericles  D.  Wilson 


A Tsarist  Russian  commune  would  have  been  most  similar  to: 

^A.  the  Greek  acropolis.  C.  Renaissance  Florence. 

PB.  the  medieval  manor.  D.  a Roman  province. 

All  of  the  following  statements  are  true  of  both  the  Tsarist  and  Communist 
regimes  EXCEPT: 

A.  Both  are  authoritarian  in  nature. 

Both  are  dedicated  to  eliminating  capitalism. 

C.  Both  are  highly  bureaucratic  and  Involve  much  red  tape. 

D.  Both  are  organized  around  a small  participating  elite. 
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* From  John  M.  Good  and  Edwin  Fenton , "Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Versailles 
Settlement"  in  the  Fenton-Wallbank  World  History  Program  for  the  Overhead 
Projector,  (Willlamette,  Illinois t Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  Films,  Inc*: 

■i  IF»). 


Tills  transparency  set  demonstrates  the  relationship  of  the  treaty  adjust* 
ments  made  at  Versailles  to  the  ethnic  and  geographic  factors  of  Europe. 
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BALANCB  OP  POWER  AND  COLLECTIVE  SBCURHY*  SaZ8StH&SZ0H4L  RELATIONS  SZHCE  1815 
ADMINISTER  PULL  PERIOD  ESSAY  EMMUMMOB 
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To  Instructor:  Please  write  the  following  on  the  board: 
Defend  or  attack  the  following  hypothesis: 


i 

i 


/* 


/ 
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TUB  ROOKS  OF  TOTALITARIANISM  - IMPERIAL  RUSSIA 


Subject  Objectives: 


Skil'..  Objectives: 


To  know  that  Imperial  Russia  was  politically  * 
socially,  and  economically  organised  so  as  to 
make  community  interests  of  greater  importance 
than  any  demands  of  individuality;  all  three 
institutions  are  of  an  authoritarian  nature* 

Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations  0.30}  - to  make 
an  hypothesis  about  the  value  system  underlying 
the  institutional  structure  of  Imperial  Russia* 


Materials:  Reading  LVP  '’The  Roots  of  Totalitarianism  - Imperial  Russia5' 


GROOi/  I’ORK:  A meeting  of  the  , In  this  exercise  the  teacher  is  to  act  as  a 
village  commune  Assembly*  Westerner 9 Mackenzie  Wallace  perhaps,  and  the 

students  are  members  of  a village  co&cune  at  an 
Assembly  meeting*  Wallace  is  attending  the  meet- 
ing to  find  out  about  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  the  Commune*  The  teacher  might  call 
students  by  Russian  names  - Ivan,  Alesry,  Grushenl:a, 
1 Natasha,  etc*  - to  lend  some  reality  to  the  situ- 
ation* Use  the  analytic  questions  found  in  the 
lesson  plans  for  Readings  16  and  17  as  the  basis 
for  discussion,  but  disguise  them*  For  example: 
instead  of  asking  "what  goods  and  services  shall 
be  produced,"  start  by  saying,  "what  kind  of  wor;.: 
do  you  do?"  and  develop  a line  of  questioning  from 
there*  Once  the  meeting  is  over,  and  it  should 
last  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  villagers  should 
have  told  you,  in  effect,  that  they  are  not  masters 
of  their  own  destiny*  Both  the  rigidly  undemo- 
cratic family  organisation  mid  the  obligatory 
nature  of  the  commune  make  it  impossible  for  the 
peasant  to  act  in  his  own  self-interest*  There 
is  always  some  higher  authority  who  must  be 
obeyed* 

xu  any  similarity  between  Yes*  There  is  a huge  bureaucracy  and  a tremendous 

the  organisation  of  the  Imperial  amount  of  red  tape  involved  in  governmental  dec!-* 
Gov-snusent  and  the  social  and  sion  making*  This  produces,  again,  the  phenomenon 
eco: title  structure  of  the  Commune?  of  group  responsibility  or  better  yet  the  individ- 
ual^ responsibility  to  higher  authorities  rather 
....  than  to  himself* 

Can  $c*u  make  an  hypothesis  about  By  this  time  the  students  should  be  aware  of  the 
the  value  system  in  Imperial  precedence  token  by  community  interest  and 

Russia?  authoritarian  control  as  opposed  to  Che  Western 

Ideals  of  individualism  and  democratic  decisions* 

Zf  time  permits,  the  teacher  might  ask  whether 
or  not  it  is  odd  that  Communism  has  taken  hold 
so  thoroughly  in  the  Soviet  Union* 
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ms,  books  of  totalxtariahxsm  • cqmsojihst  ideology 


Subject  Objective's 


Skill  Objectives: 


to  know  that  the  Gc&saunist  Pasty  established 
another  authoritarian  state  for  a new  purpose, 
that  of  organising  a classless  society  in  which 
the  ititans  of  production  would  be  publicly*  not 
privately*  owned* 

To  knew  that  the  long-range  goal  of  the  Communist 
State  has  been  the  eventual  elimination  of  formal 
government*  but  that  the  methods  of  achieving  thi3 
goal  have  changed  over  time* 

Analysis  of  Elements:  (4*10)  « to  analyse  the 
constants  and  variables  of  . Communist  ideology 
Analysis  of  Relationships:  <4*20)  - to  analyse 
the  relationship  between  the  goals  a«d  methods 
of  the  Communists  and  those  of  the  Tsarist  regime. 


Hater :.als:  Reading  L7Z*  MTbc  Roots  of  Totalitarianism  • Goasaunist  Ideology11 


C30UP  T;DSK:  How  does  each 
writer  define  the  Communist 
state? 


). 


differ  and 

what  do  they  have  in  cannon? 


Divide  the  class  into  four  groups  and  allow  about 
five  minutes  for  discussion*  Then  have  reports 
to  the  whole  group  on  how  each  writer  defines  the 
Committiot  state*  The  teacher  might  put  the  defi- 
nitions on  the  chalkboard* 

j&ra_and  Enggls; The  state  Is  the  proletariat 

organised  as  the  ruling  class  for  the  purpose  of 
centralizing  "all  instruments  of  production  in 
the  hands  of  the  state"  and  eliminating  all  clas*> 
lines  and  antagonisms* 

Lenin:  The  State  is  a vanguard  of  the  proletariat 
organized  to  suppress  the  hou^geoiT'cepitaiista^S 
that  class  lines  disappear  and  real  freedom  and 
democracy  can  be  enjoyed*  Resistance  must  be 
crushed  with  force* 

Trotsky  and  Stalin:  The  state  is  the  dictatorship 
M_^^ar^guidiiig  the  proletariat  in  its  job  <fi 
crushing  the  capitalists*  Terror  is  the  necessary 
weapon  for  this  task  since*  as  in  wiir*  loss  of  a 
few  lives  is  requisite  to  the  end  of  convincing 
thousands  of  the  truth*  Furthermore*  those  who 
die  are  insignificant  because  they  are  capitalis  ts* 
j^rushchcrtM 

-felon  of  the  working  peonie  expressing  dia  peop3!e“g 
interests  and  will  and  callad  a socialist  democracy* 
All  citizens  must  contribute  to  the  work  of  the 
state  and  the  centralised  leadership  maintains 
tight  control*  This  arrangement  will  permit  the 
withering  away  of  the  state* 

Bach  of  the  writers  wishes  *:  sea  class  lines 
erased  and  the  bourgeola  capitalists  eliminated 
as  an  instrumental  segment  o£  society*  There  is 
a progression*  however*  from  '■  uttl  through 
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Xs  tho  crassaunise  state  different 
frcsa  •.:  «.•  Tsarist  state? 


^n-nttnl,^0*  5°  the  this  8l»0uW  be 

eospliehed.  Each  writer  becomes  more  specific 

*2*  5*  a60£0  8*«11  be  organized  toaSe 

Crue  comnmnlam.  In  all  eases  a strengthened  stats 
sews  to  be  necessary  before  the  state  caa  wither 

ttwsy  • 

? Its  gcals  yes.  In  Its  mode  of  operation,  no. 

The  Coaauuniat  state  Is  also  highly  bureaucratic, 

MST?4  * 8BaU  participating  elite, 

OTd  unwilling  to  permit  much  individuality,  its 

?Ut?°ritarian  nature  has,  perhaps,  eon- 

fa?-  ™«m°  «®  sucees8  in  saining  public  acceptance 
for  a radically  new  program. 
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IRE  WORLD  07  THE  S07XBT  CITIZEN 

Subject;  Objectives: 

^ . . 
/"7 

* . • 

\ 

To  know: 

that  the  Soviet  citizen,  in  large  measure , finds 
that  the  Con&aunist  regime  has  improved  his  stand* 

«d  of  living  and  thus  he  Is  favorable  disposed 
toward  his  government* 

{ 

. 

that  the  Communist  regime  is  built  cn  and  ewes  - 
some  of  its  success  to  customs  and  mores  that 
belonged  to  Russians  of  the  Tsarist  era* 

Skill  Objectives: 

Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations:  <5*30)  * to  mak?. 
a hypothesis  About  the  reasons  for  Communism's 
success  in  the  Soviet  Union* 

Materials:  Reading  2$XX,  "The  World  of  the  Soviet  Citizen” 

Save  the  Communists  achieved 
their  jjoala  of  public  ownership 

end  Otsslessness? 

, < 

Zt  seems  that  collectivization  is  occurring  with 
great  success  in  industry  but  that  agriculture  is 
losing  ground*  Students  should  attempt  to  explain 
why  this  is  the  case.  Is  there  any  reason  that 
private  ownership  should  be  more  important  to  the 
peasant  than  to  the  businessman?  Social  welfare 
legislation,  urbanization,  and  industrialization 
have  contributed  to  eliminating  extreme  differences 
in  wealth  and  social  position. 

7 RES  RCSCUSSIOH:  Zs  the  Soviet 
osn  likely  to  revolt  against  hie 
govern  jent? 

Zt  would  not  seem  so*  For  most  people,  the  con- 
ditions  of  living  have  improved  so  tremendously, 
revolt  would  not  he  worthwhile*  Furthermore,  the 
citizen  is  poad  of  the  progress  his  government 
has  made*  Revolt  may  well  be  unthinkable  to©* 
Memories  of  terror  might  linger,  and  the  tradi- 
tional willingness  to  accept  authority  doss  hot 
seem  to  foster  a revolutionary  spirit*  Govern- 
ment supervision  of  even  minor  daily  and  personal 
decisions  makes  revolt  even  less  feasible*  There 
is  a total  security  that  is  not  worth  risking 
particularly  when  the  security  of  communal  rather 
than  Individual  decision-making  has  been  traditio  nal 
to  a people* 

WRITS  i i EXERCISE:  Why  has  the 
x Cocar.:.  *'.:*.st  regime  been  ao  success* 

/ ful? 

Rave  each  student  write  a hypothesis  answering  this 
question*  A sample  might  be:  ••  The.  Communist 
Party  in  the  USSR  has  ruthlessly  modernized  and 
improved  economic  conditions  using  a foundation 
of  traditional  values  on  which  to  base  its  organiza- 
tion and  methods*  As  a result  it  has  brought  about 
progress  and  been  accepted  by  the  citizenry*” 

Za  there  any  similarity  between  the  Communist 
technique  end  that  of  Caesar  Augustus? 

, ERLC 
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DO  NOT  WRITE  ON  THIS  EXAMINATION  SHEET.  AN  ANSWER  SHEET  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED. 

This  objective  examination  will  last  twenty  minutes.  It  consists  of  twenty- five 
questions.  For  each  question,  choose  the  best  of  the  four  suggested  answers 

in  nun  y<T  dfeldfwhtch_ an3wer  be«t,  mark  an  X through  the  letter  on  the 

?or  ^ltSle'a„^ers°niy  °"e  an‘”'er  *°  e“Ch  «ue*“0ni  "O  credit  will  be  given 


Example:  Question  Sheet 

1.  Chicago  Is  a 

A,  state.  C.  country . 

B.  city*  D.  continent, 


Answer  Sheet 
1.  A X C D 


If  you  do  not  know  the  answer  to  a question,  go  on  to  the  next  one,  and  then 
return  to  questions  you  have  left  blank.  If  you  ere  able  to  eliminate  one  Uf 

the  other Sthree^e^  a“We”  88  seKalnly  wron8.  it  will  pay  you  to  guess  among 

Questions  1 and  2 refer  to  the  statements  below  about  Communist 
philosophy. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 


Proletarian  domination  to  eliminate  bourgeois  classes. 

Public  ownership  to  eliminate  private  wealth  for  the  few. 
Organized  terror  to  eliminate  citizen  opposition. 

Strong  centralized  leadership  to  eventually  eliminate  the  state. 


1.  With  which  of  the  statements  above  would  Khrushchev  disagree? 

f-  1 B-  H $C.  Ill  D#  iv 

2.  With  which  of  the  statements  above  would  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  Stalin  agree? 

n wan?T  „ vtt  IX»  ni»  IV  and  I 

B.  IV,  II,  and  HI  D#  and  jy 

Question  3 refers  to  the  following  events. 

I.  Germany  invades  Belgium. 

II.  Austria  declares  war  on  Serbia. 

IH»  Russia  mobilizes  her  army. 

IV.  Germany  gives  blanket  support  to  Austria. 

V.  England  declares  war  on  Germany. 

3.  What  is  the  correct  order  In  which  the  above  events  occurred? 

-*4'  TV*  TTT*  K*  I*  I C*  ITI»  H,  I,  IV,  V 

W8'  IV,  III,  II,  I,  V Dt  II,  v,  I,  in,  IV 

4.  Why  has  Russian  economic  growth  taken  place  with  such  speed! 

«*  8!V.er™’!?t  ^"concentrated  on  consumer  production, 

a.  Bewauae  the  maricet  theory  has  been  used. 

Because  private  ownership  has  been  developed. 

Because  western  technology  has  been  borrowed. 
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II. 

III. 

IV. 


5. 


3 


Questions  5 through  8 refer  to  the  following  people. 

I.  Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  United  States. 

Georges  Clemenceau  of  France. 

David  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Britain. 

Count  Brockdorf -Rantzau  of  Germany. 

th?  !"en  above  would  hav«  MA  general  association  of 

nations  nuist  oe  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording 

mutual  guarantees  of  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  to 
great  and  small  states  alike."?  gy  co 

««*•  1 B.  II  C.  Ill  0.  IV 

6'  tho  me?  ™entif"ed  above  would  h«ve  said,  "The  demand  Is  made  that 

we  shall  acknowledge  that  we  alone  are  guilty  of  having  caused  the  war. 

Such  a confession  In  my  mouth  would  be  a lie."? 

. A*  1 *•  11  C.  in  D.  IV 

7’  w!  T ®?nti0"ed  above  would  have  said,  "Here  we  have  a condition 

of  Inequality  In  tnal  the  nations  which  were  not  Invaded  will  obtain  the 

?^!feS^eUfran^eS  o£  8ecurlty  whlle  bhose  who  have  suffered  Invasion  will 
obtain  the  least  guarantees."?  11 

A.  I -S$B.  II  C.  Ill  D.  IV 

8*  "entloned  above  would  have  said,  "A  readjustment  of  the 

nationality/'?18^  b*  *££ect*d  “lon«  dearly  recognisable  lines  of 

J^A*  I B.  II  c.  1IX  D.  IV 

9*  uLu  ^Russ^am  reaS°n8  #ucceM  in  establishing 

$A.  Russians  had  been  raised  to  question  the  present  and  look  for  Improve- 
ments  in  the  future. 

Russia's  historic  mission  to  the  world  would  be  fulfilled  in  Communism, 
ussian  society  was  traditionally  oriented  toward  group  concerns. 

Russians  were  accustomed  to  accepting  commands  obediently. 

10V  EXCEPT: th£  fell0wins  are  rea80n8  for  the  Allure ^ of  the  League  of  Nations 

A.  The  leading  nations  did  not  belong,  so  the  organisation  lacked 
prestige. 

The  League  did  not  have  enough  money  to  carry  on  effective  peace- 
keeping  operations.  K 

The  League  was  created  under  the  auspices  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
The  member  nations  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  special  Interests 
to  the  community  welfare. 

11.  All  of  the  following  describe  war  in  the  20th  century  EXCEP;: 

A#  War  involves  the  entire  population  of  the  country* 

5.  War  is  fought  with  patriotic  goals  in  mind. 

|^C.  Wars  are  generally  short. 

D.  War  requires  an  advanced  and  sophisticated  technology* 


B. 

C. 

D. 


B. 

C. 

D. 
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Questions  12  through  16  refer  to  the  following  statements: 

I.  Sentence  #2  provides  substantial  evidence  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  sentence  #1, 

. II*  Sentence  # 2 tends  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  sentence  #1,  but  more 
evidence  is  needed* 

III*  Sentence  #2  provides  substantial  evidence  that  sentence  #1  is 
inaccurate* 

IV.  Sentence  #2  neither  proves  nor  disproves  sentence  #1*  The  sentences 
are  unrelated. 

12.  Which  of  the  statements  above  best  describes  the  relationship  between  the 
following  two  sentences? 

#1  - "The  Soviet  citizen  lives  in  constant  fear." 

#2  - "The  Moscow  police  force  numbers  4,000  men." 

A.  I B.  II  C.  Ill  jjy>.  IV 

13.  Which  of  the  statements  above  best  describes  the  relationship  between  the 
following  two  sentences? 

#1  - "Modern  war  is  democratic." 

#2  - "Modern  armies  are  made  up  of  millions  of  ordinary  citizens, 
not  just  professional  soldiers." 

A.  I QK,  II  C.  Ill  D.  IV 

14.  Which  of  the  statements  above  best  describes  the  relationship  between  the 
following  two  sentences? 

#1  - "The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  driven  by  their  zeal  to 
put  the  ideals  of  communism  into  practice." 

#2  - "A  recent  policy  statement  made  by  the  Soviet  Central  Committee 
states  that  some  workers  will  be  given  higher  wages  if  they 
surpass  their  production  goals  for  this  year." 

A.  I B.  II  |£C.  Ill  D.  IV 

15.  Which  of  the  statements  above  accurately  describes  the  relationship  between 
the  following  two  sentences? 

#1  - "The  members  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana.  who  assassinated  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  were  motivated  by 
nationalistic  feeling." 

#2  - "The  members  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana  swore  to  the  oath  that  they 
would  not  rest  until  Austria  no  longer  dominated  their  Serbian 
n brothers." 

“A.  I B.  II  C.  Ill  D.  IV 

16.  Which  of  the  statements  above  best  describes  the  relationship  between  the 
following  two  sentences: 

#1  - "Germany  went  to  war  in  1914  to  honor  its  alliances." 

#2  - "In  1892  Germany  had  joined  Austria  in  an  alliance  which  stated 
that  Germany  would  come  to  Austria's  support  if  invaded  by 
Russia." 

A.  I Jjfc  B.  II  C.  Ill  D.  IV 
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17*  All  of  the  following  facts  could  be  used  to  support  the  following 
generalization:  "Nationalist  motives  caused  much  of  the  tension 

in  Europe  prior  to  World  War  I,"  EXCEPT: 

A*  The  Serbian  press  constantly  agitated  for  a greater  Serbia  which 
would  include  the  Serbs  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 

B.  German  writers  called  for  German  domination  of  western  and  central 
Europe. 

The  Kaiser  called  for  free  trade  in  Morocco. 

D.  Russian  writers  agitated  for  the  unification  of  all  Slavic  peoples 
into  one  nation. 


18.  All  of  the  following  are  explanations  for  the  fact  that  Russians  hav*  not 

revolted  against  Communism  EXCEPT: 

# A.  Collective  responsibility  has  alienated  the  freedom-loving  Russian. 

B.  Government  supervision  is  so  close  as  to  make  revolution  almost 
impossible. 

C.  Most  Russians  do  not  wish  to  risk  losing  the  improvement  in  living 
standards. 

D.  The  Soviet  man  is  proud  of  the  accomplishments  his  government  has 
achieved. 


19.  All  of  the  following  are  incorporated  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  EXCEPT^ 

A.  Parts  of  Germany  must  be  occupied  to  prevent  future  aggression* 

B.  Germany  must  give  up  all  of  her  overseas  territories* 

Jlc.  Germany  must  participate  in  the  League  to  promote  peace. 

.D.  Germany  must  repay  the  AUies  for  all  the  losses  she  caused  them. 

20.  The  Versailles  Treaty  was  written  as  a peace  of  vengeance  rather  than  as 
one  of  justice  for  all  the  following  reasons  EXCEPT: 

A.  The  Allies  wanted  to  make  up  for  the  losses  incurred  by  the  war  as 
much  as  possible. 

£|B.  The  Germans  realized  their  mistake  and  wanted  to  repent  in  this  way. 

C.  The  rest  of  Europe  was  afraid  of  permitting  any  German  strength  to  be 
maintained. 

D.  Wilson  was  more  idealistic  than  European  leaders  because  his  country 
had  not  been  invaded. 

21.  The  political  philosophy  of  the  Russian  Tsars  was  most  similar  to  that  of: 

#A.  Bossuet  B.  Locke  0.  Pericles  D.  Wilton 

22.  A Tsarist  Russian  commune  would  have  been  most  similar  to: 

_*A.  the  Greek  acropolis.  C.  Renaissance  Florence* 

m»B.  the  medieval  manor.  D.  a Roman  province. 

23.  All  of  the  following  statements  are  true  of. both  the  Tsarist  and  Communist 
regimes  EXCEPT: 

A.  Both  are  authoritarian  in  nature. 

SB.  Both  are  dedicated  to  eliminating  capitalism. 

C.  Both  are  highly  bureaucratic  and  involve  much  red  tape. 

D.  Both  are  organized  around  a small  participating  elite. 
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24.  Which  of  the  following  ideas  would  most  accurately  reflect  the  Tsarist 
Russian's  outlook  on  life? 

A.  Don't  worry  about:  tomorrow,  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 

jfP*  Do  what  you're  told  without  asking  questions  and  you  won't  get  in 
trouble. 

C.  If  I get  rich  it's  a sign  that  I am  guaranteed  spiritual  salvation. 

D.  I must  take  care  of  myself  because  no  one  is  going  to  do  it  for  me. 

25.  All  of  the  following  statements  are  evidence  that  modem  Russia  is  a 
^totalitarian  state,  EXCEPT: 

^A.  All  Russians  have  the  right  to  vote. 

B.  No  party  but  the  Communist  Party  may  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

C.  The.  major  economic  decisions  are  made  by  a small  elite. 

D.  Plays,  books,  and  music  must  be  approved  by  the  Party  before  publication 
or  performance. 


o 
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TOTALITARXAHISH  ZH  IRE  SOVIET  UEX0U 


Subject  Objectives:  To  know: 

that  Russian  economic  growth  has  been  aceoni- 
plished  with  speed  because  the  Party  has  bor* 
rowed  Western  technology  end  used  a centra- 
lised dec  ision-mafcing  apparatus  * 

Skill  Objectives:  Analysis  of  Elements:  (4*10)  - to  analyse 

the  factors  involved  in  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  economy* 

Materials:  Reading  IW,  "Totalitarianism  in  the  Soviet  Union" 

Walbank  Transparency  Series,  "Russian  Economic  Growth" 


jm mmsi  vmm  misuse  objective  mx 


TS&SSPA33BCIES: 

Row  has  economic  growth  been  achieved 
in  the  Soviet  Union? 


tm*m 
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From  Georgia  Sebneidsv  and  Edwin  Fenton*  ’'Russian  Econotsic  Growth  •• 
in  The  Fenton-Wal lbank  World  History  Program  for  thm  Overhead  Protector. 

(Willlamette,  Illinois/ Encyclopaedia  Britannica  FiliM.  SncTi  1965).  * 


This  transparency  set  compares  Russian  economic  growth  with  that  of  the 
United  States* 


© 
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Subject  Objectives: 


Skill  Objectives: 


To  know: 

thst  many  Osmans  supported  Hitler9  a National 
Socialist  Party  out  of  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  conditions  and  because  it  provided  a 
program  for  actively  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Analysis  of  Relationships:  (4«20)  • to  analyse 
the  relationship  between  the  discontent  in 
Germany  and  the  success  of  Hitler's  party  in 
rising  to  power* 


Materials:  Reading  XU,  "The  German  People  and  the  Reels 


DISC SvOTT  EXERCISE: 

Which  of  the  three  parties 
would  the  person  in  your 
case  study  support  and  why? 


What  political  philosophy  is 
the  foundation  for  each  of  tha 
three  parties  end  why! 


_ did  Hex  Ian  become  so  power* 
ful  in  Germany? 


o 
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Assign  each  student  to  reed  one  of  the  cese 
studies  and  to  ho  Able  to  support  hie  reasoning. 
After  about  five  minutes,  begin  discussing  the 
esses  allowing  students  to  comment  on  each  other’s 
analysis*  Moke  sure  that  reasoning  is  based  either 
on  conditions  in  Germany  or  party  platforms* 

This  question  gets  et  the  difference  between  the 
three  parties*  A*  Cosnuaist;  B,  Democratic:  C, 
Absolutist  (in  tarns  of  what  tha  . class  had  studied 
thus  far),  actually  Real* 

Sample  hypothesis:  NSsiea  became  a potent  force 
?era*n  ftatienelisa  for  many  reasons*  Pear 
of  Goonmlsm,.  unstable  currency,  less  of  nation*  :l 
prestige,  end  an  ineffective  republic  are  primary 
causes  for  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  Nesi 
program  Which  promised  to  allaviato  all  Germany  - a 
ills;  Of  course,  the  magnetism  of  Hitler  himself 
cannot  be  overlooked. 
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Subjaet  Objectives: 


Skill  Qbjaetlvcas 
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Nazism  m mm 

To  know: 

that  the  Nazi  state  created  by  Hitler  vss  founded 
on  the  principles  of  racial  superiority,  national 
expansion,  and  totalitarian  authority. 

that  Nazi  ideology  as  expounded  by  Hitler,  Huber 
and  Rosenberg  was  not  entirely  alien  to  the  historic 
German  and  Western  experience. 

Analysis  of  Elements:  (4.10)  - to  analyze  the  bases 
of  Nazi  theory 

Analysis  of  Relationships:  (4.20)  - to  annlysa  the 
relationship  between  Nazi  theory  and  earlier 
German  historic  experience. 

"Nazism  ia  Theory" 


Direct  the  cless  to  write  a one  paragraph  defini- 
tlon  of  Nazism  using  the  readings  as  sources  of 
information.  This  exercise  should  taka  About  tan 
minutes  after  which  several  paragraphs  can  be 
read  and  cfosmented  upon*  The  following  ideas 
should  certainly  be  included  in  any  well  balanced 
definition. 

Hitler  on  Race  and  Nationality!  The  state  is  an 
area  large  enough  to  as3nre  tfie  preservation  of  a 
"community  of  physically  and  psychically  homo- 
geneous creatures."  If  the  state  cannot  do  this, 
it  la  usoless.  In  order  to  adequately  preserve 
this  community,  the  state  oust  have  enough  land. 
“““Lor  on  the  Role  of  tho  Party:  An  allta  from 


the  National  Socialist  Party  provides  leadership 
for  the  state.  The  Party  grasped  its  position 
bacessse  its  adherents  wore  racially  "the  most 
valuable  section  of  the  German  nation"  and  there- 
fore most  deserving  and  capable  of  guiding  the 
state. 

Alfred  Rosenborg  on  Ruca  and  Nationality: 
Nationality  has  a reciei  basis;  mBStng"tfce  bloods 
of  various  races  results  in  an  essentially  illegiti- 
mate racial  group.  The  rights  of  nationality  oust 
be  earned  through  striving  "for  complete  humanity 
and  achievement  in  the  service  of  the  Volk." 

Nrnst  Huber  ca  the  Fuehrer  Principle:  The  fuehrer 
it  the  embodiment  or  tna  win  of  HuT  people,  this 
latter  having  been  somehow  mystically  revealed  to 
or  bora  in  him.  Ilia  all -inclusive  powers  are  than 
need  to  plan  all  phases  of  the  national  life. 
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Shaping  of  Western  Society 
lesson  Plan,  Reading  60  (continued) 


?uberB«<ie6Cel?,:ion  og  the  ******  i«  8lai- 

we  twe  Studied?1  thwat<*  *•  *»  Boseuet's  ideas  about  the  absolute  monarch, 

f*f  collective  will  he  mentions  sounds  rather 
like  Rousseau's  General  Will*  (See  Lesson  39.) 


Why  do  you  suppose  Nasi  theory 
is  so  enamoured  of  racial 
superiority? 


She  teacher  nay  have  to  begin  by  ashing  whether 
tnere  is  ay  reason  for  Germans  not  !to  feel  super- 
tor  or  important  in  order  to  get  started  with 
this  question.  It  should  remind  students  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  (see  Lesson  51)  which  humiliated 
Germans  with  its  clausas  depriving  them  of  land 
and  German  population.  Can  Nasi  theory  be  inter- 
preted as  an  attempt  to  recoup  those  losses? 

^ attack  the  question  might  bo  to 

ask  whether  or  not  Germans  have  always  felt  super- 
ior.  This  should  bring  up  the  study  of  German 
nationalism  in  the  19th  century  (see  Lesson  49.) 
Humboldt,  Bismarck,  and  Treltschke  were  also 
powerfully  conscious  of  their  Geraan-ness  and 
felt  that  a strong  German  state  wee  essential. 


Does  Bahian  now  seem  to  be  os 
totally  non-western  as  you  had 
originally  thought? 


In  conclusion  the  students  should  realise  that 
rasisa  does  have  western  roots  in  nationalism, 
absolutism,  and  to  same  degree  natural  law.  Its 
subvarsiveness,  therefore,  lies  more  in  the  prac- 
tice than  in  the  theory  and  the  extreme  racial 

4J  undoubtedly  its  most  Invidious  aspect. 
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Shaping  of  Western  Society 


Lesson  Fin,  1— Sing  SI 


Subjaet  Objactlvas:  To  know:  ^ 

that  tha  practica  of  Kaslsa  was  tha  logical  out*  W' 
growth  of  Hosi  theory* 

% 

Skill  Objactivaas  Analysis  of  Xalatioaahipai  (4*20)  - to  analyze 

tha  relationship  botwaan  Kaslaa  in  theory  and 
practice® 

Materials:  Heading  XXZ»  "Hfesisa  in  Practice'* 

Slides:  "Itazlsm:  tha  Splendor  and  tha  Horror19 


SLIDES:  H tow  did  Hitler  aatabliah  Show  the  elides  in  two  groups  - first  the  parade 
the  Hasi  Statef  scenes  and  then  tha  concentration  camp  shots  - 

asking  the  question  after  each  group.  Xn  the  first 
aafc»  tha  treaendous  militaristic  and  nationalistic 
appeal  is  quite  evident;  frees  the  second  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  "inferior”  race  is  apparent*  This 
question  can  also  be  applied  to  the  reading  to 
indicate  tha  technique  of  eliminating  civil  rights* 


Considering  Hszi  theory „ would 
you  say  that  these  practices 
were  to  be  expected? 


Tee*  Have  the  students  refer  to  (die  preceding 
day#s  lesson  to  find  corroborative  theoretical 
evidence  for  the  materiel  presented  in  the  tildes 
end  today's  reading*  Kata  aura  that  the  treelment 
of  other  nations  la  included  in  the  discussion. 


TUBS  DXSC0S8X0H; 

Why  was  HSsism  ever  able  to  The  students  nay  or  may  not  bo  able  to  discuss 

develop?  this  question  adequately*  The  teacher  can  intro- 

duce any  nuaber  of  questions  for  consideration: 
a*  multiple  causation 
b*  the  greet  man  theory 
o*  the  character  of  the  German  people 
d*  the  appeasement  of  the  western  democracies 
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SHAPING  OP  HBSTHHH  SOCX8TV  Heading  61 

"Rusisa:  The  Splendor  and  the  Horror"  Slide  tape  ecript 


\^\)  (Hitler's  Voice)  That  was  the  voice  of  Adolph  Hitler*  He  was  addressing 
a throng  of  one  Million  Gentians  who  had  cone  m Huremburg  in  1936  to  celebrate 
the  triuaph  of  the  Hasi  Party.  They  cane  to  sing  the  Nisi  Anthem, (2J 
(Horst  Weasel  Song)  to  watch  the  8tora  Troopers  march,  ^T)  to  take  part  in 
the  pageantry,  to  gape  at  the  spectacle,  ($)  end  to  pay  honige  to  Hitler*  /6^) 
This  (i)  was  the  funny  little  nan  who  was  responsible  for  the  splendor  of  Nasi 
Germany  — and  for  its  horror^'  ,BUchenweld  Auschwitx  (10^ , Dachau  ^1]^  « 
This  was  the  smumcat  of  Adolf  Hitler* 


— - 
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Lesson  61 


Slide-Tape;  Nazism:  The  Splendor  and  the  Horror 

1 and  2.  Hitler  speaking  before  massed  crowds 
3»  Hitler  reviewing  a military  parade 
4 and  5,  Flag  ceremonies  at  Nazi  rallies 
6»  Hitler  passing  in  review  in  parade. 

7 • Hitler  marching  with  German  chiefs  of  staff 

8,  through  11,  Various  pictures  of  German  concentration  c«awas  taken  at 
the  end  of  the  war* 
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Lesson  PIen9  Risdlng  62 


FASCISM:  SERIAL  OR  FULFILMENT  OF  WBSIBRM  TRADITIONS? 


ADMINISTER  FULL  PERIOD  ESSAY  EXAMINATION 


* } 
I 
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Essay  Test  #6 
Halts  ZZV  and  XV 
Lesson  62 


Write  an  essay  In  uhicb  you  answer  the  following  question: 


"Why  are  totalitarian  governments  established?11 


2n  answering  this  question  you  should  develop  a hypothesis  that 
accounts  for  the  various  factors  that  lead  to  the  establishment  of  totalitarian 

v 

regimes.  Then  you  should  defend  your  hypothesis  with  evidence  taken  from  the 
readings  in  Units  XXV  and  XV,  "The  Development  of  Totalitarianism  in  Russia1* 
and  "Adolf  Hitler  end  the  Vml  Reich. n 
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iMin  Pita,  Reading  S3 


THE  IDEA  OP  BQUA&XTY  ZN  THE  WEST 


Subject  Objective#:  To  know: 

that  religion,  natural  lav,  comuhiss,  and  science 
provide  philosophical  justifications  for  the  idea 
- ' ' „ that  all  sen  are  equal  because  they  share  in  the 

human  condition* * 

Skill  Objectives:  Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations:  (5*30)  - to  mdkm 

a hypothesis  about  the  meaning  of  equality 

Materials:  Reading  IXIU,  **The  Idea  of  Equality  in  the  West11 


FEES  DISCUSSION: 

Do  you  really  consider  yourself  This  discussion  may  or  siay  not  bring  out  all  the 
equal  to  everyone  else?  information  in  the  reading.  Its  purpose  is  to 

realistically  clarify  the  numerous  inequalities 
that  do  exist  among  men*  After  this,  it  should 
be  easier  to  define  equality  reasonably*  The 
teacher  might  introduce  the  phrase  "primus  inter 
pares,"  first  among  equals,  as  a means  for  con* 
eluding  the  discussion* 

What  do  the  authors  of  the  road*  Religion:  Epictetus,  Jesus,  and  Cicero  presets 

logs  bt'ieve  equality  means?  the  idea  that  men  are  equal  because  they  ware 

all  created  by  Cod  and  are  distinct  from  other 
animals  which  can  neither  speak  nor  reason* 
Natural  Lav:  Jefferson  sad  members  of  the  French 
Rational  Assembly  think  that  possession  of  the 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  happiness,  and  property 
la  common  to.  all  soon*  Thus  men  are  equal,  and 
the  lav  must  maintain  that  equality* 
iScamumism:  The  free  enterprise  system  creates 
inequality  by  aliening  the  f ev  (bourgeoisie! 
property  owners  to  "subjugate"  the  labor  of  the 
■any  (proletariat!  propertyless*  Communism  would 

• create  equality  by  eliminating  private  ownership; 
everyone  would  then  be  equal  out  of  the  necessity 
of  having  to  labor  for  a living. 

Reieqpp:  The  study  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
indicates  that  no  man  is  exactly  "the  same  as" 
another*  Between  groups  of  men,  however,  there 
are  great  similarities,  especially  with  reference 
to  intelligence*  There  Is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  any  racial  group  as  a Whole  is  any  more  or 
less  intelligent  than  another* 


Con  yon  make  a hypothesis,  about  Direct  the  class  toward  consensus  on  some  grounds 
the  meaning  of  equality?  ocher  than  equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law;  this 

is  a student  favorite  but  is  not  the  crux  of  the 
issue  hera* 

Staple:  "Equality  among  men  is  an  idea  based  on 
the  fact  that  ws  ara  all  involved  in  and  subject 
to  the  human  condition." 
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Lesson  Plan 

Shaping  of  Western  Society  Heading  64 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  CHALLENGES  TO  Y3B  IDEA  OP  EQUALITY 

Subject  Objectives:  To  know: 

that  nineteenth  century  political , social,  and  .. 

economic  institutlone  were  organised  eo  as  to  &JY 

deny  equality  to  many  men.'  ^ 

Skill  Objectives:  Analysis  of  Elements:  (4.10)  - to  analyze  the 

nineteenth  century  value  system  which  canted 
equality  to  so  many. 

Material e : Reading  LXXP,  "Nineteenth  Century  Challenges  to 
the  Idea  of  Equality" 


Assign  each  student  to  one  of  the  three  exercises 
and  allow  about  ten  minutes  for  its  completion. 

Have  several  students  read  their  letters  aloud, 
permitting  other  students  to  criticize  and  comment  ’ 
on  their  validity.  This  exercise  should  bring  out 
the  basic  ideas  in  the  reading. 

J&JUt&Ag 3XJfag£Lt2i&£&&:  In  France  only  the  wealthy  * 

could  vote.  Public  officials  also  had  to  he  rich 
since  they  received  no  salaries.  This  arrangement 
means  not  only  corruption  in  public  office  but  a 
denial  that  men  are  equal.  The  aristocracy  will 
probably  be  much  more  equal  than  the  poor  commoner. 
Eco,Roalc_JCng,titntioiis^  Racial  slavery  and  wage 
slavery  held  many  men  captive.  Xn  both  cases 
friend  explaining  the  secret  working  hours  are  long,  the  pay  is  poor,  the  con* 
of  your  success.  ditions  of  labor  are  outrageous,  and  the  factory 

or  plantation  owner  is  much  more  equal  than  his 
3.  You  are  a young  Englishman  workers. 

just  out  of  the  university  in  JSjftcf al^trac tore : Xn  Russia  classes  do  not  simply 

1835.  write  a letter  to  a exist  as  one  of  the  realities  of  life,  they  are 
friend  explaining  why  you  have  also  recognized  by  the  law.  The  British  imperil* 
chosen  to  go  into  government  list  regarded  himself  as  superior  to  the  natives 
work  in  the  colonies.  in  the  colonies  who  are  wild  folk  and  sullen, 

rather  like  children  in  theta  innocence  and  like 
devils  in  their  wickedness. 


WRITING  EXERCISE: 

1.  You  are  a poor  but  Intel* 
ligent  young  Frenchman 
living  in  1835.  Write  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of 
your  newspaper  exploiting 
your  dissatisfaction  with 
the  newly  elected  Deputy 
from  your  district. 

2.  You  are  a successful  facto 
owner  living  in  England  in 
1833.  Write  a letter  to  a 


Why  are  all  men  not  always  treated  The  .Values  underlying  institutional  patterns  often 
equally?  deny  equality.  When  the  political,  economic,  and 

social  structure  permit  one  group  of  people  prlvi* 
leges  in  excess  of  what  the  others  receive,  equal- 
ity is  being  denied. 
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7BB  DEVEbORSKT  Of  IQUALIT7  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Subject  Objectives:  ' To  Ionov: 

that  in  Great  Britain  political,  economic,  end 
social  equality  has  been  extended  to  all  people 
through  the  passage  of  national  law* 

Skill  Objectives:  Analysis  of  Elements:  (4.10)  - to  analyse  the 

means  and  ends  of  expanding  equality. 


Materials:  Reading  UVf  ,,Tbe  Development  of  Equality  in  Great  Britain" 
GROG?  WORK: 


Hew  did  tho  definition  of  equal* 
ity  change  over  the  years  in 
Groat  Britain? 


Divide  the  class  into  four  or  five  committees  end 
use  the  chronology  as  a discovery  exercise.  After 
about  ten  minutes,  reporters  should  be  able  to 
Inform  the  class  of  their  conoittee9s  work.  Stu- 
dents  should  become  aware  that  equality  wan  gradu* 
extended  to  more  and  more  people  in  many 
areas. 


■BpXi.tlcal^amiallty;  through  expansion  of  the 
suffrage  so  that  religion,  wealth,  and  social 
class  wera  no  longer  the  determinants  for 
participation  in  government. 

Jg^CTic^epuality;  through  elimination  of  tariffs, 
and  with  the  advent  of  minimum  wage  law,  graduated 
income  tax,  inheritance  tax,  etc.  there  is  less 
possibility  for  some  to  be  very  rich  while  every 
one  else  has  a substandard  income. 

■Social  equality-*  the  preceding  reforms  as  well 
as  greater  educational  opportunities  operate  to 
cause  a more  mobile  class  structure.The  chronology 
slso  indicates  that  law  becomes  increasingly  more 
strong  as  central  government  legisl#  *?*  equality 

5*  l*Sfr.“ld  lar**r  «■*«*  o£  paopl.  ia  wM.lv 
divmw&fitd  areas. 


Whet  does  the  case  studty  of  the 
Reform  Bill  indicate  About  the 
ease  of  passing  such  legislation? 


It  is  clear  that  legislating  equality  is  not  easy, 
for  some  must  inevitably  lose  in 
gain.  It  seems,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  only  the  threat  of  a loss  greater 
than  that  to  be  imposed  by  the  law  will  force  its 
passage.  Despite  widespread  popular  agitation 
favoring  the  measure,  only  the  threat  of  an  enlarged 
peerage  acting  against  them  caused  the  House  of 
lords  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill. 


How  has  the  significance  of 
equality  changed  over  the  years? 


is  a summary  question  designed  to  produce 
an  awareness  that  the  idea  of  oquality  among  men 
has  not  changed  but  rathar  has  been  intensified 
end  made  conscious.  It  is  no  longer  an  unprac* 
tieed  ideal;  instead  equality  has  been  defined 
ea  extending  into  human  political,  economic,  and 

passe!  lofmaurS9 greater  12§uSl?ly°Snha!lbl88se 
areas. 
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Lesson  Han,  tending  66 


EQOAUTt  ZH  THB  WESTERN  TRADITION 


Subject  Objectives 


To  know: 


^iat  equality  and  freedom  ere  sometimes  inconsisten 
in  the  sense  that  freedom  is  limited  by  legal  impo- 
sition of  equality  among  ell  man. 


end  equality  often  come  into  conflict  with  each 
other*  Since  we  hold  both  values  we  must  make 
e choice  about  which  value  we  wish  to  promote 
over  She  other  When  the  two  come  into  conflict 

In  eituetione  such  es  the  one  described  eh  the 
tape* 


Skill  Objectives 


loslytls  of  Relationships:  (4»20)  — to  analyse 
the  relationship  between  freedom  end  equality* 


Materials:  Reading  LXVZ,  "Equality  in  the  Western  Tradition" 
Taps:  "Value  Conflict:  Freedom  vs  Equality" 


ADMINISTER  TWENTT  MINUTE  OBJECTIVE 
BEAM 


FLAY  TARS:  With  Which  of  these 
two  men  do  you  agree?  Why? 


This  will  undoubtedly  be  a discussion  of  values 
so  its  outcome  is  unpredictable*  The  teacher, 
however,  should  work  toward  the  idea  that  freedom 
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Rescript:  *%&•  MUCHCASH'S  WILL” 

I’hlo  little  playlet  demonstrates  one  of  the  fundamental  dileranas  in 
medem  democracy*  She  conversation  you  are  about  to  hoar  takes  place 
batwaen  the  wealthy  and  aging  oil  baron,  !Er*  Muchcash  end  his  attorney, 

S»r.  Muckcash  is  getting  along  in  years  and  is  interacted  in 
using -hie  great  fortune  to  provide  a memorial  to  himself.  Being  phil- 
os&nropej c of  mind,  and.  wanting  to  be  remembered  as  having  done  great 
sc.vxsc  tor  (us  fc]lcs  man,  sr«  Kuchcosh  has  decided  to  endow  a collage  which 
i-  i3sr.»  his  si&ifi*  His  is  to  be  a college  with  a difference,  however*  It 
ic  to  take  only  young  »©a  who  come  from  poor  homes*  Mr*  Stehcash  wants  to 
provide  a college  education  for  those  who  cannot  afford  it*  Me  has 
instructed  Mr.  Beeser,  the  attorney,  to  draw  up  the  will  specif  lying  the 

e 

details.  l2r*  Beemer  has  returned  the  rough  draft  and  all  is  in  order, 
with  the  exception  of  one  missing  clause  which  Mr*  Mitchcash  insisted  be 
plcccd  in  the  will*  As  the  conversation  opens,  Mr*  Muchcash  is  heatedly 
pointing  out  this  emission  to  his  beleagured  lawyer* 

li'Ct  Becmev,  what  in  the  living  biases  do  you  think  you  are  doing?  f*hen  Z 
tay  I xyzut  a clause  :ln  there,  2 mean  to  see  It  there  in  the  first  draft! 

After  all,  £t*s  my  money  I’m  giving  away,  not  yours* 

liui:  Mr.  Isuchcash,  sir,  putting  that  clause  in  your  will  is  illegal « 

2o  you  mean  it  is  illegal  for  a man  to  decide  how  his  money  is 
to  be  spent  arid  on  whom? 

X.i  &.o&q  cases,  yes.  For  instance  it  is  illegal  for  you  to  spend  your 
iX'i’ry  cii  tt?ircot:Ica.n  • : 

Shift  Bcemer,  I am  not  speeding  ray  money  on  narcotics,  I m endowing  a 

colloge,  and  2 mean  to  have  toy  college  ba  set  up  the  way  I want  it  to  be* 

And  V.1 11  tell  you  right  nor?,  I don’t,  intend  to  have  Negroes  attending  my 

• • 

collage.  I went  that  clause  in  toy  will  for  just  that  purpose  • to.  keep 


o 
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'cho  Negroes  cut*  Secaer,  12  you  knew  what  is  good  for  you,  you  will 
insert  a clause  that  says  if  any  Negro  Is  admitted  to  Huchcach  College  the 
endowment  funds  will  be  turned  over  to  the  care  end  feeding  of  ay  prise 

peacocks* 

Sut  sir,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  and  there  ere  new  many  lava  that 
state  that  you  cannot  deny  Negroes  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity. 

Si:  you  put  that  clause  in  the  will,  you  will  he  denying  those  rights,  and 
the  courts  of  this  lend  can  overrule  not  only  that  clause,  but  the  entire 


will*  Ehen  your  coney  won’t  go  either  to  Uuchcash  College  or  to  your 
prise  peacocks  but  will  be  given  to  some  agency  the  Court  thinks  deserve* 
it— like  the  U.S.  government* 

vAflls  Ha  you  s :.Qm  the  law  says  Z do  not  hevo  the  freedom  to  leave  ray  money  to 

vr’iat  or  whom  Z want  to?  Isn't  this  a free  country  whore  a man  Is  supposed 
to  have  the  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  wealth  the  way  he  wants  to,  so  Ions 
a a it  doesn't  corrupt  the  morals  of  Americans  or  encourage  crime  or 
otherwise  upset  the  peace? 

• All  1 know,  sir,  1c  that  you  cannot  deny  the  Negro  his  rights* 

Sut  whet  about  my  rights?  Don't  X have  some,  too?  Don't  Z have  the 

freedom  of  choice? 


Sks  Zoo!:,  sir,  Z believe  in  freedom  03  much  as  you  do*  3ut  you  don't  have  the 
freedom  to  deny  equality*  You  have  the  freedom  to  endow  e college  or  give 


your  mousy  to  peacocks,  and  1 thin!:  you  should  have  that  freedom  (though 
I can't  think  for  the  life  of  me  why  you  would  want  to  give  your  sonsy 


• .• 


to  some  birds*  Nliat  can  peacocks  do  with  fifteen  million  dollars?}* 

> 

&svox  mind  the  peacocks!  X want  the  freedom  to  use  ary  money  or  leave  my 
money  to  whomever  or  whatever  X please!  X want  my  money  to  be  used  the 
«cr.y  X want  it  to  be  used*  After  all,  X mode  it! 


SuC  lir*  Kuchr  nsh*  *«»  •»»**  *o  nwd«  that  ctei  hcva  ritfrts,  too.  Vou'v* 
SOS  to  rexsaber  thee  tills  country  stands  for  aqoeli.ty  as  wall  as  freedom. 

XS  yen  ask  ra,  yea  should  mnt  to  promote  equality  by  opening  your  collage 
S©  all  poor  young  an«  blech  or  white. 


H3fflaC StSili 


t zr:  * 


Xiomss,  2 bolieva  ia  cqcality  as  much  as  the  east  mar,:  For  hesvsn's  sake, 
taa  vary  idea  behind  this  college  is  to  promote  equality.  I went  to  give 
tii*  chance  to  go  to  college  to  young  men  who  have  been  denied  that  opportunity 
because  they  are  too  poor.  Ky  lord,  if  that  isn't  trying  to  promote 

tc.  ’cUCy,  then  what  is? 

Saving  that  clause  out  of  your  will  stating  that  Kegseeo  cannot  attend 


Eushcaoh  Collego. 


I3l 


&rss::» 


Beater J Can't  you  understand  what  X'a  driving  at?  2 went  ay  money  to  be 
used  tits  way  1 went  at  used.  X want  the  freedom  to  dispose  of  the  fortune 
timt  X worked  long  and  hard  to  get  the  way  I sos  fit.  If  you  can't  draw 

up  c will  that  will  see  that  X get  what  X want,  than  S' 11  find  an  attorney 

* • 

t&o  viiii  * 


•»»?»* 
itei.'—y  &• 


Cizoy,  lire  Iluchcaeh,  if  that*©  the  way  you  west  it  X gneiss  1*11  just  have 
ce  resign  before  you  fire  m.  . • . (fade  Beecsr'e  volet) 

So  etifht  our  little  play.  Hr.  HuehctWh  and  hie  attorney  aetm  to  he  caught 
on  the  horns  of  a dilesaoa  that  they  cannot  resolve.  Uhy  did  this  dilens&a 


«r:lee?  TSiat  is  the  nature  of  the  conflict  between  Mr.  Kuchcash  and 
la*,  SssKsrt  Bo  th^y  both  hold  the  same  values?  Xs  one  of  the  tea  non 
I'rons*  2s  there  any  solution  to  this  problem? 
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SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY  Objective  Examination  VIIX 

DO  NOT  WRITE  ON  THIS  EXAMINATION  SHIS*  AN  ANSWER  SHEET  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED* 

This  objective  examination  will  last  fifteen  minutes.  It  consists  of  fifteen 
questions.  For  each  question*  choose  the  best  of  the  four  suggested  answers. 
After  you  decide  which  answer  is  best*  mark  an  X through  the  letter  on  the 
answer  sheet.  Give  only  one  answer  to  each  question;  no  credit  will  be  given 
for  multiple  answers. 

Example:  Question  Sheet  Answer  Sheet 

1.  Chicago  is  a 

A.  state.  C.  country.  1.  A X C D 

2.  city.  D.  continent. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  answer  to  a question*  go  on  to  the  next  one*  and  then 
return  to  questions  you  have  left  blank.  If  you  are  able  to  eliminate  one  of 
the  four  suggested  answers  as  certainly  wrong*  it  will  pay  you  to  guess  among 
the  other  three. 

1.  All  of  the  following  are  ways  in  which  equality  was  denied  during  the  19th 
century  EXCEPT: 

A.  Europeans  regarded  natives  in  their  colonies  as  inferiors. 

B.  Racial  and  wage  slavery  created  wide  social  and  economic  gaps. 

Jt$.  Suffrage  was  given  only  to  the  titled  nobility  in  England  and  France. 

D.  Wealth  carried  political  privileges. 

2.  All  of  the  following  are  means  fci*  creating  greater  equality  EXCEPT: 

A.  extension  of  the  suffrage.  C.  minimum  wage  laws. 

B.  increased  .educational  opportunity. outlawing  school  Bible  reading. 

3.  All  of  the  following  factors  are  common  to  both  Nazism  and  Communism  EXCEPT 
A.  The  individual  exists  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

The  means  of  production  are  publicly  owned. 

C.  All  methods  are  used  to  gain  control  of  the  government. 

D.  Police  state  methods  may  be  used  to  maintain  control. 

A.  The  Nuremberg  Decrees  were  laws  issued  by  the  Nazi  Party  to: 

A.  annex  Austria. 

B.  eliminate  the  provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

{JC.  limit  the  civil  rights  of  Jews. 

D.  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  in  Germany. 

5.  All  of  the  following  are  explanations  of  the  techniques  Hitler  used  to 
gain  power  EXCEPT: 

A.  He  used  the  existing  democratic  structure  and  procedures. 

B®  He  used  the  backing  of  the  Storm  Troopers. 

, . . ^C*  He  was  invited  by  the  President  to  form  a coalition  government. 

He  appealed  for  the  support  of  the  Communists. 

6.  All  of  the  following  are  explanations  for  the  rise  of  Nazism  in  Germany 

EXCEPT: 

Failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  C.  Treaty  of  Versailles 

B.  Ineffective  Weimar  Republic  D.  Unstable  German  currency 
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SHAPING  OF  WESTERN  SOCIETY 


Objective  Ixm  VXU. 


7.  Why 


can  Nazism  be  said  to  have  roots  in  western  tradition? 

It  was  based  on  the  democratic  ideals  of  Greece. 

It  was  based  on  the  humanistic  ideals  of  the  RtnilfMiM* 
It  was  based  on  the  nationalistic  ideals  of  the  Heat* 

It  was  based  on  the  socialist  Ideals  of  Marx. 


Questions  8 through  11  refer  to  the  following  nans 

I.  Thomas  Jefferson  IXX,  Jesus  Chriat 

II.  Ashley  Montague  iv.  Cicero 


S 


8.  Which  of  the  men  mentioned  above  defined  equality  as  halng  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God? 

A.  I B.  IX  SC.  Ill  %.  ST 

9.  Which  of  the  men  mentioned  above  used  adentlflc  evidence  to  Juatlfr 

equality? 

A.  I $&B.  II  c.  Ill  D.  vr 

10.  Which  of  the  men  mentioned  above  atated  that  men  may  be  different  from  each 
other  but  that  this  difference  io  as  nothing  compared  to  the  differences 
between  men  and  animals? 

A«  1 B.  II  C.  Ill  IV 

11.  Which  of  the  men  mentioned  above  justified  equality  on  the  basis  of 
natural  law? 

W*  1 B.  II  C.  Ill  D.  IV 
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munm  or  WESTEX*  SOCIETY  Objective  Exam  VIII,  page  3 

Questions  12  through  15  refer  to  the  following  quotations: 

X.  "Though  there  art  many  difference*  among  men  - hair  color,  eye  color, 
yes,  even  intelligence  - these  differences  are  not  so  large  a*  to 
separate  am*  into  different  communities." 

II*  "I  should  mot  like  the  accident  w£  birth  to  be  the  determining  factor 
in  a man4*  life*  What  he  will  become  should  not  depend  upon  who  his 
parents  are*" 

XXX*  "On  Aryans  are  a superior  race*  To  them  we  owe  the  progress  of 
ciwilfi^atioo*" 

IV*  ”li  c ffsmbsr  of  one  of  France* s oldest  noble  families,  I resent  the 
attempt  of  the  corneous  to  force  taxes  upon  me*" 

V*  "this  new  income  tag  law  will  tax  those  who  make  $5,000  per  year  at 
USX  and  those  who  make  $50,000  per  year  at  35Z." 

12*  Which  of  the  quotations  above  indie  ate  that  the  writer  does  not  favor 

equality?  • 

A.  I and  III  only  Jgfc*  III  and  IV  only 

B.  IX  and  III  only  D.  Ill  and  V only 

13*  Which  of  the  quotations  above  indicates  that  the  writer  favors  equality? 

A.  I only  JfC.  I,  II,  and  V 

* B.  I and  III  only  D.  II,  III,  and  V only 

14*  Writer  number  IV  probably  would  favor 

a society  in  which  status  is  ascribed  according  to  birth* 

B.  . a society  in  which  status  is  earned  according  to  merit* 

C.  a society  in  which  no  status  is  recognised* 

D.  a society  in  which  status  is  given  to  the  strongest  members* 

15*  Writer  number  II  probably  would  favor 

A.  a society  which  would  distribute  wealth  equally  among  its  members* 
a society  which  gives  men  an  equal  chance  to  accumulate  wealth* 

C.  a society  which  gives  the  sons  of  rich  men  the  most  wealth* 

D.  a society  which  gives,  the  sons  of  poor  men  the  most  wealth* 
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ZB  TBR  BIBBZEBBXH  CENTURY 


Subject  Objectives; 


Skill  Objectives: 


To  know: 

that  during  the.  nineteenth  century  non-western 
peoples  came  into  contact  with  European  mission- 
aries  and  colonialists  who  managed  to  superimpose 
their  values  on  native  cultures, 
that  changes  promoted  anxiety  but  were  readily 
accepted  when  there  was  no  alternative  to  doing  so. 


Analysis  of  Elements:  (4,10)  * to  analyse  the  con* 
ditions  surrounding  changes  introduced  into  non* 
western  values  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
Analysis  of  Relationships:  (4,20)  - to  analyze 
the  relationship  between  methods  of  introducing 
change  and  the  readiness  with  which  change  is 
accepted. 


Materials:  Reeding  1*711,  "Ihe  Diffusion  of  tbe  West  in  the  Nineteenth  Century" 

Handout:  Chart,  "Analysis  of  Factors  Influencing  Diffusion  of  the  West" 


G-tC'JP  WOHJC: 

What  were  the  changes  and  condi- 
tions surrounding  change  faced 
by  non-western  societies  in  the 
nineteenth  century? 


Divide  the  class  into  three  groups  and  direct 
each  to  fill  in  one  section  of  the  chart  handout  - 
Baba,  Prince  liodupe,  or  the  Chinese  student. 

Allow  five  to  ten  minutes  and  then  call  tbe  class 
back  together  to  fill  in  a complete  model  either 
on  the  chalkboard  or  the  overhead  projector* 


Is  there  any  similarity  in  the 
kind  of  change  each  non-westerner 
was  exposed  to? 


Tes,  Bach  Is  faced  with  a new  set  of  distinctively 
western  values  that  undermines  traditional  beliefs 
and  institutions* 


Can  you  make  a hypothesis  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which 
is  accepted? 


Sample:  fl?he  non-western  man  accepted  western 
changes  introduced  into  his  own  environment  of  tan 
because  he  had  no  altaraatlva*  Given  a western 
environment , however,  and  knowledge  of  a variety 
of  alternatives  all  having  good  and  had  aides*  It 
was  more  difficult  to  accept  new  values ,n 


* . 
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SSMXSXS  OP  FACTORS  IBF1UBHCIHB  DIFFU3I0H  OP  THE  WEST 


I BABA 

FRinCE  K0DU51| 

I CHINESE  STUDENT 

Location 

In  Africa,  in  the  native 
village 

In  Africa,  in  the  Wtlve 
village  1 

| 

In  a Western  Uni- 
versity, possibly 
British 

Change 

The  elimination  of  Slav* 
. All  men  called 
brothers,  i*e«  greater 
equality*  Everyone  has 
’ to  do  hie  ova  work* 

The  rejection  of  tribal 
superstition  in  favor 
of  Christianity* 

Recognition  of 
several  ways  of 
doing  things  in  this 
case  differing  types 
of  government  and 
economic  policy* 
Recognition  of  the 
difference  between 
theory  and  practice* 

Method  of 
Introduction 

natives  were  paid  in 
food  and  goods  when 
they  worked  for  Euro- 
peans* Judges  could 
puni9h  those  who  did 
not  discontinue  Slav- 
[cry. 

Missionaries  used  mir- 
rors to  frighten  the 
natives  and  whiskey  to 
get  them  drurik* 

A liberal  education. 

Attitude 

Apparently  good*  There 
was  little  trouble  $>  per- 
haps because  wages  for 
labor  were  equitable 
and  punishment  undesir- 
able* 

headers  convinced  that 
they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  power- 
ful white  magic*  Rec- 
ognition that  European, 
though  rude,  regards 
himself  as  superior* 

Confusion*  Doubt 
has  been  cast  on 
what  was  once  held 
to  he  beyond  ques- 
tioning* 

Alternative 
to  acceptance 

None* 

• 

None*  Drunkenness  and 
losa  of  blood  ara  too 
convincing* 

Many:  acceptance, 
rejection,  modifi- 
cation, etc*  Reason 
will  hove  to  deter- 
mine hew  new  ideas 
can  be  assimilated 
with  old  values* 

shaping  Of  Western  Society  lesson  Men,  Reading  68 

THE  VA USES  OP  NDW-WESTSSH  MtlDBtS  XI  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


Subject  Objectives:  To  know: 

that  non-western  leaders  have  been  influenced  by  i 
and  accept  sene  Western  values  but  reject  those 
which  hove  been  most  constraining  to  their  own 
peoples. 

Skill  Objectives:  Analysis  of  Elements:  (4.10)  - to  analyse  assump- 

tions underlying  non-western  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  western  values. 

Material 8:  Reeding  UCVX1Z,  'The  Values  of  Won-Western  Leaders  in  the 

Twentieth  Century” 


WRITING  EXERCISE:  You  are  either 
Wehru,  Sun-Y&t-Sen,  or  Hboya*  When 
faced  by  this  question  from  newspaper- 
oca,  what  response  would  you  make? 

To  Nehru;  Since  you  despise  the 
West,  why  are  you  to 
favorable  disposed 
toward  socialism? 

I 

To  Sun-Yat-Sen:  to  you  want  to 

model  your  country 
along  western  lines? 

To  Mboya:  Bow  sympathetic  are  you 
to  Cofismmlat  type  govern- 
ment? 


Assign  students  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  and 
allow  them  five  to  ten  minutes  for  writing 
their  answers*  Then  have  answers  read  aliwid 
so  othars  can  comment* 


Bo  the  leader,  reject  western  values?  Kot  entirely.  Their  reactions  are  e curious 

mixture  of  acceptance  end  rejection*  Below 
are  suoaaary  remarks  about  each  leader,  some 
of  which  may  have  been  brought  out  in  the 
writing,  others  which  will  unfold  now* 

Bahru;  Nehru  rejects  capitalism  or  the  free 
enterprise  system  which  has  permitted  British 
imperialists  to  use  Indian  resources  and 
labor  for  British  gain.  He  accepts  socialism, 
however,  which  is  a western  idea  motivated  ( 
*y  the  western  ideal  of  equality* 

AwdfefeSsai,  Dr*  Sun  rejects  western  civil- 
isation in  general  and  western  political 
philosophy  specifically  as  being  far  Inferior 
to  Chinese  institutions*  But  he  wishes  to 
acquire  western  scientific  end  technological 
skills  in  order  to  achieve  a very  western  goal, 
that  of  material  wealth. 


Shaping  of  Wes  ten  Society 
Lesson  Plan,  Reading  6$  (continued) 

Tpa Jftoyas  Hboya  rejects  the  hypocritical 
hrandof  democracy  practiced  by  the  Wsst  in 
Africa;  he  recognizes  freedom  and  colonial 
domination  as  Inherently  contradictory.  The 
African  state  he  envisions,  however,  is  founded 
on  western  beliefs  in  independence,  individual- 
ity, mutual  respect,  etc. 

this  question  gets  at  the  frame  of  reference 
of  each  leader.  All  have  been  influenced  by 
the  West  in  their  educations.  Thus  none  are 
able  to  reject  the  West  entirely.  They  accept 
much  and  reject  what  is  inconsistent  with 
their  own  culture  or  what  has  had  the  most 
constraining  influence  on  their  own  peoples. 

It  may  bo  necessary  here  for  the  teacher  to 
provide  some  additional  historic  information. 
Vor  example,  the  inequities  suffered  by  the 
Chinese  at  the  hands  of  fho  British  or  tbo 
disruption  to  Indian  crafts  and  Villegas  by 
British  industry  and  land  policy. 


n 


Why  do  these  leaders  seem  to  accept 
the  West  on  one  hand  and  reject  it 
on  the  other? 
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A TURKISH  vnxust 

A CASE  STUDY  IN  DOTDSICR 

Subject  Objectives: 

p. 

To  know: 

that  the  transformation  of  Balgat  was  accomplished  " 
by  political  leaders  who  diffused  western  tech- 
nology to  the  village*  f 

that  the  villagers  became  materialistic  and  re-  ^ 

Jectsd  none  of  the  Ideals  accompanying  the  new 
emphasis  on  cash*  f 

Skill  Objectives: 

Analysis  of  Relationships:  (4*20)  - to  recognise 

the  relationship  between  the  introduction  of  f 

western  technology  and  the  acceptance  of  western 
values*  k 

I 

Materials:  Heading  UXX,  “A  Turkish  Tillage:  A Casa  Study  in  diffusion"  r 

HOLS  FLA7IBG: 

A Coffee-house  dtieuiiim  of  the 
changes  that  hove  taken  place  In 
Balgat* 


For  this  discussion,  the  teacher  should  be  Daniel 
Lerner  asking  the  villagers  how  their  daily  lives 
and  attitudes  have  changed  since  1950,  (Lesson 
60  was  conducted  in  much  the  same  way  and  the 
same  kinds  of  techniques  should  be  used*) 


t 


From  this  discussion  how  would 
you  describe  and  analyse  the 
changes  in  Balgat  ass 

a)  a political  scientist? 

b)  an  economist? 

c)  a sociologist? 


Get  the  students  to  use  the  analytical  questions 
of  each  discipline*  Zt  should  be  apparent  that 
Balgat  has  lost  its  traditionalism  in  that: 
the  government  has  been  broadened  to  Include 
political  parties  in  addition  to  the  chief  who 
is  no  longer  of  ouch  significance  particularly  as 
an  opinion  leader;  the  economy  has  been  indus- 
trialised so  that  land  is  no  longer  the  basis  for 
wealth;  prestige  is  influenced  by  suiterlal 
possession  rather  than  birth* 


i 


Why  did  the  villagers  change  so 
radically?  • 


\ 


V_ 
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This  question  probably  gets  at  the  real  clue  to 
the  significance  of  diffusion*  The  class  should 
readily  agree  that  materialism  which  is  the 
result  of  an  improved  technology  is  the  basic 
reason  for  the  quick  and  in  this  case  all-inclusive 
change*  Is  there  any  raason  to  believe  that  an 
Improvement  in  economic  standards  will  always 
or  often  be  accompanied  by  a change  in  other  It 
values ? " 
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